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HEMIPTERA. 
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Gonepteryx  Cleopatra    246 
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LycKna  iEgou    61,183 

Alexis    183 

Alsus 183 

Argiolus  127,  200 

Argus    183 

Arion 1 83 

Astrarche  (Ageatis) 183 

Baton  183,238 

Corydon     127 

Damon  183 

Donzelii 183 

Eros   183 

Escheri 183 

Eumedon  183 

Hylas     183 

Optilete 183 

orbitulus   183 

Plieretes    183 

semiargus 127 

Telicanus  238 

virgaureae  144 

Macroglossa  bombyliformis  185 

fuciformis 185 

stellatarum    60 

Mamestra  albicolon 58,  60 

Melanargia  Galathea   127,  184 

Melanippe  galiata  60 

subtristata    197 

Melitaja  Artemis 127,  184 

Atbalia 184 

Cynthia 184 

Dictynna   184 

didyma 184 

Parthenie  184 

Phoebe    184 

Miselia  oxyacanth»    7 

Myelois  terebrella  82 

Mylothris  Sagala  (sp.  n.),  H.  (5.  Smith  ...     32 

Nacoduba  dexamene  (sp.  n.),  Druce    203 

gemmata  (sp.  n.),  Druce...  204 

Nemeobius  Lucina 183 

Nepticula  desperatella   188 

lieadleyella.  Larva  of  187 

myrtillella     197 

Nisoniades  Tages    185 

Noctua  festiva 6 

Notodonta  dromedarius 62 

torva 276 

Nyssia  alpinaria 185 

zonaria    60 

Ochsenheimeria  vacculella    68 

Odoutopera  bidentata    6 

(Ecopliora  flavimaculella  13 

stipella  196 

Oilneis  Aello    185 
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Orgyia  antiqua 224,  274 

fasceliua 58 

leucostigma    274 

Papilio  Hospiton    245 

Machaon    88,  126,  182 

Podalirius  182 

Pararge  Maera 185 

Parnassius  Apollo  182 

Delius    182 

Peronea  Hastiaiia   45 

mixtana    62 

pennutana 60,  61 

Phigalia  pilosai-ia   6 

Phoxopteryx  myrtillana    197 

upupana    23 

Phycis  carbouariella  108 

Phyllocnistis  saligna 187 

Pieris  Callidice    183 

Platyptei-yx  falcula    62 

Pleurota  bicostella 197 

Plusia  gamma 162 

Polyomuiatus  Alciphron,  var.  Gordius   ...  183 

Dorilis 183 

Hippotlioe,  var.  Eurybia  ...   183 

Phlaas 5,  129,  183 

virgaureae,  var.  zermatteusis... 
183 

Psodos  quadrifaria 185 

Pterophorus  acanthodactylus   187 

,  Larva  of  ...   132 

Bertram!    103 

dichrodactylus 163 

tetradactylus.  Larva  of   112 

Ptilodontis  palpiua 234 

Pygwra  bucephala  140 

Pyrameis  cardui  58 

Khodaria  saiiguiualis  60,  61 

Salebria  fusca 108 

Satuniia  carpiiii 62 

Satyrus  cordula  185 

Hermioiie 185 

Semule 60,  61 

Scoparia  resiuea  248 

Scotosia  undulata  88 

Seleiiia  illustraria  238 

Sericaria  inori 277 

Sesia  pbilaiithiformis 259 

Setiiia  aurita    185 

Smeriiitlms  populi 5 

tilias    41 

Spbinx  convolvuli  161 

Sterrha  sacraria  60 

Stigmouota  pallifroutaua  232 

Syutomis  Phegea   23,  185 

Syrichthus  alveus  185 

,  var.  cirsii   185 

,  var.  serratula3    185 
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Syrichtlius  carthami  185 

malvae    185,  244 

ab.  Taras 241 

Sao    is5 

Tajniocampa  gracilis 238 

populeti 7 

rubricosa   7 

Tephrosia  biundularia    6,  41,  85,  111,  2G1 

crepuscularia 41,  85,  ill,  261 

Teracolus  Callidia  (sp.  n.),  H.  G.  Smith  ..     32 

Johustoiii  (sp.  n.),  liutler   29 

opalesceus  (sp.  n.),  Butler  30 
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w-album 183 

Thera  variata  6 

Thyatira  derasa  219 
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fulvimitrella 196 

misella  234 

Trachea  piniperda  t52 

Trifurcula  pallidella  15 

Vauessa  Antiopa 184,  256 

Atalauta 1l'8 

c-albiim 186 

lo  184 

levana    245 

urticse    184 

Xanthia  cerago 7,  168 

gilvago 110 
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NOTES   ON  BEITISH   TORTRICES. 
BY   CHAS.    G.    BABRETT,    F.E.S. 
(^Continued  from  Vol.  xxi,  p.  126.) 

Adverting  to  my  remarks  (Vol.  xxii,  pp.  1,  2)  on  the  closely 
allied  and  difficult  species  of  Dichrorampha,  Gn.  {Dicrorampha  and 
Endopisa,  Wilkinson),  I  have,  I  think,  after  much  consideration, 
arrived  at  some  sort  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Out  of  the  eight  species  or  varieties  there  enumerated,  I  think 
that  four  species  may  be  reliably  distinguished.  One  of  these — the 
6th — is  our  \fQ\\-\.no'^n  plumhagana,  about  which  there  is  no  question, 
and  which  seems  to  require  no  remark  now. 

No.  5 — our  commonest  species,  found  almost  everywhere  in  grassy 
places — is  heavily  weighted  with  names.  It  is  certainly  ulicana,  of 
Wilkinson  and  Stainton,  and,  I  think,  without  doubt,  hlepharana,  H.-S. 
(197,  8),  ?i,VLdt.  plumhana  of  Heinemann.  Zachana,  Treitschke,  appears 
to  be  a  rather  more  pointed-winged  species,  but  its  markings  would  do 
for  this  or  either  of  its  allies,  yet  ulicana  of  Gruenee  was  confessedly 
substituted  for  it.  In  fact,  Guenee  gave  no  description  of  ulicana  at 
all.  Scopoli's  description  of  his  plumhana  is  quite  useless  ;  in  fact,  he 
mentions  "ferruginous  spots,"  of  which  this  species  presents  no  trace, 
but  the  name  2)lumbana  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  it  by  Zeller, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  (very  rare)  plates  belonging 
to  Scopoli's  work,  and  must  have  found  in  them  the  necessary  evi- 
dence. Under  this  name  of  jilumbana  the  species  is  now  generally 
known,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  object  to  it.  It  certainly  has  the 
merit  of  suitability. 

The  species — No.  1 — which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
tanaceti,  until  Mr.  Warren  unravelled  the  history  of  that  name,  and 
showed  it  to  belong  to  the  comparatively  northern  species  which  I  had 
called  herhosana,  appears  to  agree  sufficiently  well  with  Guenee's  de- 
scription of  saturnana,  to  which  Heinemann  and  Wockc  also  refer  it. 

Anterior-wings  above  olivaceous,  irrorated  witli  yellow  scales,  as  in  ulicana,  es- 
pecially at  the  apex.     A  very  faint  dorsal  spot  and  leaden  lines,  not  blue,  of  which 
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the  first  bounds  a  triangular  speculum,  as  mjilumhana.  Four  blaek  spots  before  the 
leaden  cilia,  and  the  costa  distinctly  streaked  with  leaden.  Hind-wings  grey,  with 
concolorous  cilia. 

I  now  think  that  my  specimens  (No.  3)  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Hungerford,  Wilts,  arc  merely  small  specimens  of  this  species 
(indeed,  they  agree  in  size  better  with  Gucnoe's  dcscriptioii  than  does 
our  ordinary  form),  and  that  those  from  Galway  (No.  7)  are  darker 
specimens  of  the  same. 

For  the  species  (No.  2)  formerly  mixed  with  the  last,  but  having 
a  distinct  costal  fold,  of  which  I  recorded  specimens  from  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  and  at  Plymouth,  and  which  seems  to  occur  along  the 
south  coast,  I  think  that  we  may  safely  adopt  the  name  of  senectana, 
Guenee,  which  has  been  so  long,  doubtfully,  included  in  our  lists. 
Guenee  seems  to  have  disregarded  the  costal  fold,  but  otherwise  his 
description  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Allied  to  ulicana,  but  larger  and  paler.  Anterior-wings  of  the  form  of  cali- 
ginosana  (simpHciana) ,  hoary  grey,  irroratcd  entirely  with  Tcry  numerous  yellow 
scales,  almost  immaculate.  A  dorsal  spot  and  marginal  dots  scarcely  perceptible. 
Costa  streaked  with  leaden.  Cilia  leaden,  separated  by  a  white  line,  as  in  caligino- 
sana,  and  furnished  with  a  little  apical  tooth.  Ilind-wings  grey.  Under-side  of  all 
the  wings  hoary,  silky,  with  a  greenish  gloss. 

To  this  it  only  seems  necessary  to  add,  "Costa  folded  in  the  male." 
To  this  species  I  think  that  my  rather  smaller  specimens  (No.  4)  from 
Teignmouth  and  Darlington  belong,  and  also  the  single  specimen  from 
Zeller  (having  Heinemann's  label),  which  has  the  costal  fold.  The 
other  two  (No.  8)  must  be  saturnana,  Gn.  Though  yellower  than 
our  specimens,  there  is  nothing  to  separate  them  specifically.  Neither 
is  there  any  very  apparent  distinction  between  saturnana  and  senectana, 
until  under  a  magnifier  the  fold  becomes  visible.  The  folded  costa 
produces  a  slight  difference  in  shape,  which  is  evidently  referred  to 
by  Guenee  when  he  writes,  "Anterior-wings  of  the/or/«  of  caliginos- 
ana  " — a  folded  species.  Heinemann  mc\\idie^ jplu')nha7ia  and  saturnana 
in  his  section  of  the  genus  DicJtrorampha,  which  is  without  the  fold. 


When  recently  looking  through  Dr.  Mason's  magnificent  col- 
lections at  Burton-on-Trent,  I  found  in  his  series  of  Sericoris  alternana 
(Daleana),  from  Scotland,  specimens  deviating  from  the  usual  uni- 
colorous  type,  in  the  direction  of  showing  darker  fascia)  across  the 
anterior-wings,  and  others  in  which  these  markings  were  sharply  and 
distinctly  defined,  agreeing  exactly  with  types  of  metallicana,  Hiib., 
formerly  sent  mc  by  Professor  Zeller. 


The  gradations  in  different  specimens  are  so  regular  as  to  prove, 
in  my  opinion,  beyond  doubt,  that  our  insect  is  only  a  local  form  o£ 
the  widely  distributed  mountain-frequenting  metallicana.  This  well- 
marked  form  is  rather  pretty,  the  markings,  which  are  brownish-grey, 
consisting  of  a  large  basal  blotch  with  sinuated  margin,  a  central 
fascia  with  straight  margins  and  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
another  fascia  in  the  form  of  a  slender  triangle  across  the  apex. 
Hiibner's  figure  68  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  was  published  thirty 
years  before  Curtis's  name  alternana — if  even  he  had  correctly  de- 
scribed the  species,^ — ^and  Hiibner's  name,  metallicana,  must  evidently 
be  adopted  for  our  insect.  As  already  noted  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xi, 
p.  59),  the  name  Daleana,  still  so  commonly  used  in  our  collections, 
has  really  no  foundation  at  all. 

AntiiJiesia  fuliffana,  Hiib.,  ustulana,  Haw. — When  the  specimens 
formerly  noticed  (vol.  ix,  p.  129)  were  reared  from  stems  of  StacJiys 
palustris  from  Wicken  Pen,  the  idea  suggested  itself  that,  from 
their  shape,  they  must  be  distinct  from  the  form  found  among  Stachys 
sylvatica  at  the  edges  of  woods  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
but  this  view,  in  deference,  I  think,  to  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Doubleday,  was  at  that  time  suppressed.  It  has  asserted  itself  from 
time  to  time  since,  and  lately  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Warren,  who  had  personal  acquaintance  with  the  form  found  in 
the  fens,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  difference  in  shape  of  the  fore- 
wings  when  he  saw  a  fine  series  of  the  other  taken  in  the  London 
district.  Still  more  recently,  when  engaged  in  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  genital  sheaths  of  the  males,  I  found  conclusive 
structural  evidence  of  their  distinctness,  and  even  of  their  belonging 
in  this  respect  to  different  groups  in  the  genus  Antiihesia. 

Thus  it  has  become  necessary  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these 
species  the  name  fuligana  really  belongs,  and  with  the  help  of  my 
kind  friend  Mr.  Stainton,  and  his  valuable  library,  I  think  I  have 
worked  this  question  out. 

Hiibner's  figure  109  (fuligana)  is  clearly  a  rather  large  repre- 
sentation of  our  southern  species  (from  Stachys  sylvatica),  as  also  is 
Herrich-Schaffer's  figure  under  the  same  name,  and  for  this  species 
the  name  must  be  retained.  Ustulana,  Haw.,  is  certainly  the  same 
species.     He  describes  it : — 

Anterior-wings  obtuse,  obscure  smoky,  with  base  broadly  black  or  deep  black, 
scorched,  with  large,  straight,  obscure  middle  fascia,  extreme  hind-margin  and  cilia 
scorched  black.     Costa  with  two  beautiful  orange  spots.     Between  the  middle  fascia 
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and  the  liind-margin,  a  faint  square  spot  near  the  margin,  and  another  at  the  anal 
angle,  both  grey,  only  visible  in  certain  lights.     Hind-wings  and  all  the  cilia,  black. 

The  "scorched"  appearance  is  produced  by  a  delicate  marbliug 
of  chestnut  scales,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  this  species,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  found  among  Stacliys  paJustris. 

Wood's  figure  of  ustulana  (912)  is  more  of  the  shape  of  the  latter, 
but  has  a  distinct  round  black  spot  in  the  sub-apical  pale  band,  which 
does  not  belong  to  either,  and  seems  to  render  it  unrecognisable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  prevent  confusion  if 
we  adopt  the  name  earhonana  of  Doubleday's  list  for  the  fen  species. 
This  name  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  supported  by  any  figure  or 
description,  but  it  has  been  very  generally  used  in  connection  with 
these  (combined)  species,  and  may  very  well  (and  extremely  suitably) 
be  adopted  for  that  now  recognised  and  separated  for,  I  believe,  the 
first  time.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

Carhonana  (Dbld.  list).  Head  black.  Palpi  and  antennae  hoary  grey,  tliorax 
dark  grey,  foro-wings  rather  narrow,  with  costal  margin  but  little  arched,  and  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  wing  somewhat  squared.  Ground  colour  varying  from  very 
smoky  whitish  to  blue-grey,  basal  blotch  large,  blackish,  with  indented,  somewhat 
perpendicular,  margin  ;  central  fascia  rather  narrow,  perpendicular,  deep  black  with 
the  margins  indented  and  irregular,  often  cloudy  ;  just  beyond  and  parallel  with  it  is 
an  elongated  black  blotch,  and  another  merging  into  an  obscure  triangle  on  the  anal 
angle ;  hind-margin  and  apex  irregularly  streaked  with  black  ;  on  the  costa  a  few 
irregular  black  dots,  from  which  run  delicate  lines  into  the  paler  space.  Cilia  dark 
grey,  with  a  black  line  at  their  base.     Ilind-wings  dark  grey,  cilia  paler. 

Among  Stacfiys  palustris  in  fens  and  marshes  in  June,  the  larva 
feeding  in  the  stems  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  a  very  obscure  smoky-looking  species,  distinguished  from 
fuligana  by  its  longer,  more  sharply  squared,  fore-wings,  and  the 
absence  of  the  "  scorched  "  markings  ;  and  from  marginana,  which  it 
nearly  approaches  in  shape  and  size,  by  its  dark  ground  colour  and 
ill-defined  smoky  markings,  which  also  are  differently  placed,  and  by 
the  dark  hind-wings  in  both  sexes. 
London  :  May  \2th,  1886. 


NOTES  ON  THE  OVA  AND  LAEV^  OF  BANKIA  AROENTULA. 
BY    JOHN    BEOWN. 

Chippenham  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  is  one  of  our  best  localities  for 
B.  argentula ;  it  occurs  abundantly  there  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
June.  The  date  of  my  visit  to  this  place  was  upon  the  ]Oth  of  June, 
1884,  for  this  species  in  particular,  great  numbers  of  which  were  taken 
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not  only  by  myself  but  by  other  entomologists  who  were  there  ;  many 
of  my  captured  specimens  deposited  numerous  ova  in  confinement,  and 
it  happened  these  were  nearly  all  fertile  and  were  reared  through  all 
stages  without  difficulty,  appearing  in  p6rfect  condition  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  1885.  In  July,  1884,  when  these  larvae  were  approach- 
ing maturity  I  thought  I  would  visit  Chippenham  Fen,  hoping  I  might 
succeed  in  finding  them  upon  their  food-plants,  and  was  not  there  very 
long  before  I  found  many  larvae  full  grown  by  shaking  the  high  grass- 
stems  into  a  little  pointed  frame  covered  with  a  thin  white  cloth  ; 
nearly  all  these  changed  to  pupao  and  came  out  perfect  specimens  at 
the  same  date  as  those  bred  from  ova,  June,  1885. 

Description  of  ova. — The  ova  were  deposited  in  single  lines,  being  attached  to 
each  other,  tlie  first  and  last  eggs  were  secured  by  claspers ;  form,  oval ;  colour, 
pale  yellow,  transparent,  and  under  high  power  perfectly  smooth. 

Larvae. — When  first  hatched  (7  days)  they  were  little  wriggling  grey  larvte,  and 
immediately  commenced  feeding  upon  under-side  and  parenchyma  of  the  food  plant ; 
when  touched  or  disturbed  they  fell  suspended  by  threads  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
loopers  ;  after  the  first  moulting  they  assumed  a  green  tint.  In  about  three  weeks, 
when  full  grown,  these  half-looper  larvae  became  pale  green ;  head  darker ;  a  drab 
line  down  centre  of  back,  a  pale  yellow  line  running  parallel,  and  another  line 
parallel  ^^not  so  distinct ;  the  segments  divided  by  horizontal  lines  of  pale  yellow 
accompanied  by  other  lines  but  faintly  marked.     Length,  ^-iuch  or  9  lines. 

Food  plants. — Poa  annua,  aquatica,  pratensis,  and  other  grasses.  Larva  goes 
to  earth  for  transformation,  pupa  being  enclosed  in  a  silken  cocoon. 

5,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge  : 
April  6th,  1886. 


NOTES  ON  THE  VAEIATION  of  LEPIDOPTEBA  TAKEN  NEAE  DERBY. 

ET     JOHN     niLL. 

As  I  meet  with  varieties  of  some  of  the  common  Lepidoptera 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  general,  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the  different 
species  occurring  in  this  neighbourhood  which  vary,  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 

We  are  very  poorly  represented  in  butterflies,  my  own  captures 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (including  Colias  Edusa,  which  oc- 
curred pretty  freely  in  1877)  amount  to  only  eleven  species  ;  but  the 
district  is  very  prolific  in  moths,  many  of  which  are  scarce. 

Chrysophanus  Phl(Bas.—\  took  one  of  the  colourless  variety  in  1877,  which  I 
believe  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Rev.  II.  A.  Stowell ;  the  spots  on  the  fore- 
wings  of  this  insect  vary  in  size. 

Smerinthus  piopuU. — I  have  a  specimen  with  the  russet  spot  on  the  under-wiiigs 
wanting  :  also  one  of  the  brown  variety  with  a  lovely  lilac  bloom  on  the  wings,  bred 
this  season  ;  I  only  hope  the  bloom  will  last. 
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Hepialus  hectus. — One  with  the  silvery  markings  continued  on  the  hind-wings. 
H.  velleda. — This  abundant  insect  is  rery  variable.  I  have  met  with  it  of  all  shades, 
from  the  ordinary  typo  to  brown,  with  the  lighter  markings  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  only  a  small  white  spot  on  the  fore-wings  {v.  carnus). 

Bomlyx  querous. — Variety  callunce  is  common. 

Odontoptera  bidentata. — I  often  meet  with  very  dark  specimens  of  the  male. 

Crocallis  elinguaria. — The  band  across  the  fore-wing  of  this  insect  varies  very 
much  in  colour. 

Phigalia  pilosaria. — The  markings  on  this  insect  vary  very  much,  from  that 
with  the  lines  across  the  wings  very  distinct,  to  a  sort  of  an  olive  colour  without 
any  markings.  I  have  a  specimen  which  has  the  wings  very  nearly  black,  with  a 
narrow  grey  border  on  the  hind  margins. 

Amphidasys  betularia.—l  have  bred  the  black  variety  freely,  and  also  inter- 
mediate varieties. 

JBoarmia  repandata. — This  varies  very  much  ;  I  have  never  met  with  the  dark- 
banded  form,  but  have  a  specimen  of  a  sort  of  orange-brown  colour  without  any  of 
the  lighter  markings. 

Tephrosia  liundidaria. — This  is  one  of  the  most  variable  insects  I  meet  with  ; 
it  varies  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  usual  light  type  to  nearly  black,  the  ordi- 
nary form  being  the  rarest ;  sometimes  the  darker  forms  will  have  a  patch  of  the 
light  grey  colour  on  the  hind-wings,  and  usually  more  on  one  wing  than  the  other, 
genemlly  the  left  hind-wing.  My  experience  of  this  insect  is  that  it  is  getting 
gradually  darker  year  by  year,  especially  in  one  of  the  woods.  T.  punctulata.- — I 
have  met  with  a  nice  dark  banded  form  of  this  insect. 

Ephyra  punctaria. — I  have  one  with  the  brown  line  across  the  wings  very  broad. 

Eupisteria  heparata. — This  occurs  from  the  ordinary  colour  to  nearly  black. 

Fidonia  piniaria. — I  get  both  the  northern  and  southern  forms  of  the  male, 
that  is,  both  white  and  yellow  ground  colour,  and  the  females  varying  from  a  bright 
yellow  to  brown  and  a  dark  smoky  colour. 

Hibernia  progemmaria. — This  varies  to  a  very  dark  form. 

Eupithecia  lariciata. — I  have  a  variety  of  this  "  pug "  of  quite  a  pale  grey 
with  a  darker  band  round  the  hind  margins  of  all  the  wings. 

Thera  variata. — I  have  bred  some  dark  banded  forms  of  this  insect,  but  not  so 
dark  as  some  of  the  Scotch  varieties. 

Eypsipetes  impluviata. — This  insect  varies  from  a  light  to  very  dark  form.  R. 
elutata. — This  varies  to  rusty-brown  and  very  dark  brown. 

Cidaria  pyraliata. — I  have  met  with  some  dark  varieties  of  this  insect. 

Cymatophora  duplaris. — Specimens  of  a  very  dark  smoky-grey  occur. 

Bryophila  perla. — Sometimes  an  ochreous  form  of  this  insect  occurs,  and  also 
a  dark  variety. 

Xylophasia  rurea. — I  have  met  with  the  light,  dark,  and  an  intermediate  form 
of  this  common  insect.  X  polyodon. — Nearly  every  season  I  meet  with  dark  va- 
rieties of  this  insect,  almost  as  dark  a^;  the  Scotch  forms,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

Noctua /estiva. — I  have  bred  specimens  of  tliis  insect  that  I  really  cannot  dis- 
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tinguish  from  some  specimens  I  have  had  sent  me  from  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
conjlua,  either  aa  regards  size  or  colour.  'N.  haja. — I  bred  some  splendid  varieties 
of  this  insect  last  season. 

TcBniocampa  rubricosa. — This  varies  from  a  very  pale  to  a  very  dark  form.  T. 
populeti. — I  met  with  a  dark  form  of  this  insect.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  species  in 
this  district,  its  larva  feeding  between  leaves  of  poplar. 

Xanthia  cerago. — I  have  bred  this  insect  freely,  and  have  a  series  in  which  the 
dark  markings  gradually  disappear  until  they  reach  the  variety  flavescem. 

Miselia  oxyacanthcB. — The  dark  variety  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

From  the  foregoing  list  I  have  omitted  some  that  vary,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  those  noticed. 

Whittaker  Lane,  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby  : 
April  Idth,  1886. 


DESCEIPTION   OF  THE   LAEVA   OF    CRAM  BUS  FERLELLUS. 
BY    O.    T.    POEEITT,.P.L.S. 

In  July,  1884,  Mr.  Nelson  M.  Eichardson  sent  me  a  supply  of 
eggs  of  Omnibus perlell us,  obtained  from  a  moth  or  moths  he  had  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangennech,  Carmarthenshire,  They  hatched 
in  the  third  week  of  the  same  mouth,  the  newly  emerged  larvae  being 
yellowish-green,  with  a  red  longitudinal  vessel  or  stripe  showing 
through  the  skin,  which  gave  them  a  salmon-coloured  appearance ; 
head  and  frontal  plate  dark  brown,  indeed  almost  black. 

They  were  placed  in  a  pot  in  which  were  growing  one  or  more  of 
the  common  garden  lawn  grasses,  and  on  which  they  at  once  made 
themselves  perfectly  content. 

On  examining  them  on  September  8th,  I  found  they  were  living  in  silken  gal- 
leries spun  at  the  bottom  of  the  grass  stems,  and  were  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long.  Four  days  later,  on  the  12th,  I  saw  them  again,  when  they  were  still  only 
about  the  same  length.  The  ground-colour  varied  from  dingy  olive-brown  to  dirty 
purplisli-brown,  the  skin  in  all  cases  being  so  transparent  that  the  internal  alimentary 
vessel  could  be  distinctly  traced  through  it :  the  head  varied  from  pale  brown  with 
darker  marks  to  very  dark  sienna-brown  ;  the  frontal  plate  to  some  extent  followed 
the  colour  of  the  head,  but  without  the  darker  markings,  and  in  the  olive  tinted 
specimens  was  paler  and  greener. 

From  this  time  they  evidently  hibernated,  and  I  do  not  know  at  what  date  they 
recommenced  feeding  in  the  spring.  Ey  April  25th  they  were  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  of  the  usual  CramJms  form.  Ground  colour  light  mahogany- 
brown,  the  tubercles  darker  brown  with  a  black  dot  in  each ;  frontal  plate  almost 
unicolorous  with  the  ground  colour ;  head  very  dark  sienna-brown  throughout. 
They  were  living  in  galleries  formed  of  particles  of  grass  woven  together  with  silk, 
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and  placed  upright  against  the  stems  of  grass,  but  resting  on  the  ground  at  the  base, 
their  habit  of  living  and  feeding,  indeed,  being  exactly  like  those  of  Cramhus 
Warringtonellus  as  described  by  Buckler  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  of  November,  1880, 
p.  130.  By  June  1st  they  had  reached  half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  were  still 
of  the  pale  mahogany  tint ;  the  hind  pair  of  tubercles  on  each  segment  had  become 
much  narrower  than  the  front  pair  ;  the  front  pair  were  nearly  round  though  slightly 
oblong,  whereas  the  hind  pair  took  almost  the  form  of  transverse  streaks.  At  this 
time  most  of  the  larvee  appeared  to  be  about  moulting,  and  there  was  evident  indi- 
cation that  with  it  would  be  a  change  of  colour,  for  a  greyish  tint  clearly  showed 
through.  By  June  17th  they  were  evidently  full-grown,  and  were  described  as 
follows  : — Length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  stout,  and  of  the  usual  Cramhus  shape, 
i.e.,  cylindrical,  of  nearly  uniform  width,  tapering  slightly  at  the  posterior  segments  ; 
skin  semi-transparent,  the  head,  plates,  and  raised  tubercles,  polished  ;  the  front 
dorsal  pair  of  tubercles  on  each  segment,  and  those  on  the  sides,  round,  the  hind 
dorsal  pairs  narrow  and  almost  oblong  ;  segments  well  defined,  and  each  having  a 
sub-dividing  transverse  wrinkle  in  the  middle. 

The  ground  is  of  a  greyish-stone  colour,  some  specimens  having  a  brownish  tinge ; 
head  usually  pale  yellowish-brown  slightly  freckled  with  darker  brown ;  but  in 
occasional  specimens  it  is  much  darker  brown  ;  in  all  cases  the  mandibles  are  dark 
eienna-brown  ;  frontal  plate  of  a  slightly  browner  shade  than  the  ground  colour. 
The  greenish  alimentary  canal  shows  through  as  the  dorsal  stripe  ;  tubercles  of  a 
darker  shade  of  the  ground  colour,  each  contains  a  black  spot  from  which  springs  a 
single  short  hair ;  spiracles  intensely  black.  Ventral  surface  of  a  paler  shade  than 
the  dorsal  area ;  anterior  legs  ringed  and  tipped,  and  the  posterior  legs  slightly  fringed 
with  dark  sienna-brown. 

All  through  they  fed  and  lived  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ae 
does  the  larva  of  O.  Warringtonellus.  The  first  two  imagos  appeared 
on  July  25th,  and  the  others  continued  to  appear  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  by  which  time  T  had  bred  a  nice  series.  Every 
specimen  was  of  the  pale-bronze  veined  form,  and  all  were,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  exactly  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  white  form  of 
perlellus  and  Warringtonellus  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  was  puzzled 
to  which  species  they  belonged  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  on  submitting 
some  of  them  to  Mr.  Eichardson,  he  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  he 
had  ever  taken  the  white  form  on  the  ground  where  he  had  captured 
the  parent  of  my  specimens.  On  submitting  some  of  them  to  Mr. 
Stainton,  however,  he  referred  them  to  perlellus. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  found  that  the  larva  of 
perlellus  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Warrinr/tonellus,  and  the  rearing 
of  it  has  not  in  any  way  shaken  the  opinion  I  have  long  held,  that  the 
latter  is  nothing  more  thnn  a  form  of  the  former. 

Huddersfield  :  May  12th,  1886. 
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TEOPICAL  AFEICAN    COLEOPTERA;    CHIEFLY  FKOM  THE 

ZANZIBAE   MAINLAND. 

BY    H.    W.    BATES,    F.R.S.,    &c. 

{Continued  from    Vol.   xxii,  p.   197). 

Ceaspedophoeus  DEFLE5US,  sp.  D. — MediocrUer  convexus,  ?iiger,  hrevlter  se- 
tosiis,  palpis  anfennis  tibiis  et  tarsis  rufo-piceis,  elytris  utrinque  macuUs  dnabus  rufis, 
interslilia  5 — 8  tegeiitibus,  1™"  a  hasi  sat  distanti,  quadrata  :  caplte  lata  collo  hand 
depresso,  toto  grosse  punctata,  oculis  valde  prominentibus  :  thorace  latissimo,  lateri- 
bus  regulariter  ab  apice  usque  ad  basin  arcuatis  sed  versus  apicem  niayis  conver- 
genlibus,  margine  late  explanato,  nee  refiexo,  postice  dejlcxo,  angulis  posticis 
denticulo  acuta,  toto  grosse  discrete  punctato .-  elytris  profunde  punctato-striatis, 
interstitiis  minus  defise  et  grossius  punciulatis.  Long.  17  mm. 

Mount  Cameroons  ;  one  example. 

The' form  of  the  thorax  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  species  known 
to  me.  It  approaches  nearest  C.festivus  (Klug),  but  is  much  broader 
and  less  narrowed  in  front ;  the  side  margins  are  more  broadly 
flattened  even  from  the  anterior  angles,  at  first  plane  and  behind 
deflexed,  with  a  corresponding  convexity  of  the  dorsal  surface  toM^ards 
the  hind  angles.  The  elytra  are  oblong-ovate,  narrower  at  the  base 
than  the  thorax  at  its  widest  part.  The  metathoracic  episterna  are 
scarcely  broader  than  long,  and  the  ventral  segments  are  crenulated 
on  their  front  margin.  The  apical  joints  of  the  palpi  are  not  remark- 
ably elongated  at  their  exterior  apex. 

Ceaspedophoeus  abnoemis,  sp.n. — Elongato-ablongus,  mediocriter  convexus, 
hreviter  setosiis,  niger,  elytris  utrinque  maculis  tribus  flavis,  prima  humerali  apud 
interstitium  8"™,  secunda  antemediana  interstitia  4 — 6,  tertiaque  sub-apicnli  in- 
terstitia  4 — 8  tegenlibus  :  capite  parvo,  collo  constricto,  oculis  valde  prominentibus, 
sulcis  front alibus  duobus  profundis  interspatioque  valde  convexo  vertice  sparsim 
punctata :  thorace  fere  sicut  in  C.  brevicolli  (Dcj.),  sed  lateribus  antice  lalius 
rotundatis,  transversa,  lateribus  arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  late  rotundatis,  confertim 
grassissime  punctata :  elytris  relative  valde  elongatis,  oblongis,  lirajunde  punctato- 
striatis,  stria  3»«  apud  maculam  medianam  fexuosa,  interstitiis  sat  crebre  punctatis. 

Long.  21  vim. 
Mpwapwa  {Mr.  Last)  ;  two  examples,  $  ?. 

Unlike  any  other  species,  both  in  form  and  markings.  Although 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  simply  obliquely  triangular  (  ?  ?)  it 
consorts  better  with  the  Craspedophori,  in  which  that  joint  is  greatly 
prolonged  at  its  outer  angle,  than  with  the  Epicosmi.  The  labrum  has 
its  front  edge  broadly  emarginated :  the  antennae  are  long,  with  the 
joints  4 — 9  much  dilated  and  compressed.  The  metathoracic  episterna 
are  very  long,  and  the  ventral  segments  crenulated  on  their  anterior 
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margins.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  simple.  The  median  yellow  spot 
of  the  elytra  is  sub-triangular,  the  inner  portion  of  it  (that  which 
lies  on  the  3rd  interstice)  being  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the  sub- 
apical  spot  is  flexuous  and  narrow, 

Epigeaphus  insolitus,  sp.  n. — Brevis  et  latus,  niger,  nitidux,  dense  hre- 
vissime  setosus,  palpis  antennis  pedibusque  rufotestaceis  elytrisgue  utrinque 
maculis  duabus  rujis,  1™"  a  basi  sat  distanti  interstitia  6 — 9  vel  5 — 8  tegenti, 
2nda  versus  apicejn  suh-rotundata  interstitia  4 — 8  tegenti  :  capite  sicut  in  E. 
a,vc\x.?ii\co\Y\  lato  omnino  punctata  ;  thorace  valde  transversa,  max  ab  angulis 
anticis  late  rotundato,  piost  medium  lateribus  sinuatis,  angulis  fosticis  valde 
prolangatis  acutis,  basi  bisinuato,  creberrime  punctata ;  elytris  punctata- 
striatis  interstitiis  creberrime  punctulatis  apice  sinuatis.  Lang,  12  mm. 

Mount  Cameroons  ;  two  examples,  males. 

This  is  the  third  species  described  of  this  remarkable  genus,  in 
which  the  males  have  four  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  moderately 
dilated,  triangular  or  cordiform,  and  furnished  on  their  soles  with  a 
brush  of  longish  fine  hairs  ;  the  sole  example  of  such  a  structure  in 
the  section  to  which  the  PanagceidcB  belong.  In  size  the  species  re- 
sembles E.  amplicollis  (Schaum),  of  Natal,  from  which  it  differs  inter 
alia  in  its  pale  reddish-testaceous  legs  and  antenna;. 

Sub-fam.   GRLJENIIN^. 

CHLiENixJS  MAMBOIANUS,  sp.  n. — C.  slgnato,  Boh.  (apiato,  Klug)  proxime 

affinis  et  simillimus :    multa  major,  supra  toto  fusco-cupretis,  opaciis,  elytris 

macula  p)arv a  discoidali  (longe post  medium)  apiceque  ijtso,  Jlavis  ;    antennis 

valde  elongatis  et  robustis  nigris,  articulo  prima  flavo,  pedibus  jlavo-testaceis, 

genubus  tibiis  pasticis  intus  tarsisque  omnibus  Juscis. 

Long.  14 — 17  mm.,  $  ?. 

Mamboia  {Mr.  Last)  ;  many  examples. 

Belongs  to  the  same  group  as  C.  signatus  (Boh.),  and  similar  to 
that  species  in  general  form  and  colours.  But  it  is  much  larger  and 
more  robust,  the  antennae  especially  longer  and  stouter,  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  elytra,  and  thickened  after  the  third  joint.  The 
palpi  are  reddish-piceous,  long  and  stout,  the  apical  joint  of  the  labials 
much  broader  and  more  truncated  at  the  apex  than  in  G.  signatus. 
The  colour  above  is  dark  coppery-brown,  opaque,  the  margins  of  the 
head,  thorax  and  elytra  more  or  less  brassy-green.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  densely  confluent-punctulate,  as  if  minutely  corroded,  the 
elytra  sharply  punctulate-striate, with  the  interstices  closely  granulated. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  yellow  lateral  vitta  characteristic  of  C.  signatus, 
but  the  small  yellow  spots  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  disc  are  larger 
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and  united  into  a  V-shaped  spot,  covering  interstices  4 — 6,  with  a 
smaller  detached  spot  on  the  3rd  ;  the  apical  (sutural)  yellow  spot  is 
as  in  C.  signatus. 

Chl^nius  eueyscoptts,  sp.  n. — C.  spoliato  affinis  sed  multo  latior  ely- 
trisque  maculatis.  JBrevior,  glabratus,  viridi-ceneus  elytris  nigris,  margine 
fascia  mediana  apiceque  late  flavo-testaceis  ;  oculis  valde prominentibus  ;  tho- 
race  relative  parvo  breviter  cordato,  alictaceo  vix  punctata  :  elytris  latis 
oblongis  humeris  late  rotujidatis,  valde  striatis,  sttnis  hand  perspicue  punctu- 
latis,  interstitiis  impunctatis  :  corpore  subtus  nigra  fere  Icevi,  abdomine 
margine  late pedihus  palpis  et  ante7inis  flavo-testaceis.       Lang.  14  mm.,  $  . 

Akele,  Gaboon. 

Belongs  to  the  spoliatus  sub-group  of  the  genus  ;  the  thorax 
being  nearly  impunctate,  as  is  also  the  prosternum,  which  shows  only 
a  few  faint  punctures  in  the  middle  of  the  episterna.  The  junction 
of  the  marginal  with  the  basal  fold  of  the  elytra  forms  a  distinct  but 
obtuse  angle,  and  the  shoulders  from  the  angle  are  very  broadly 
rounded.  The  thorax  is  broader  than  long,  with  sides  strongly  rounded 
anteriorly,  and  equally  strongly  sinuate-angustate  towards  the  base, 
straightening  to  form  rectangular  almost  acute  hind  angles.  The 
yellow  border  of  the  elytra  extends  to  the  6th  stria  from  the  shoulder 
(where  it  is  still  further  dilated)  to  the  median  fascia,  which  reaches 
the  2nd  stria ;  between  the  fascia  and  the  broad  apical  spot  it  reaches 
no  further  than  the  8th  stria.  The  disc  of  the  head  and  thoi*ax  is  of 
a  rich  purple-coppery  hue. 

Chl^nius  Lastii,  sp.  n. — Species  insolita,  capite  parvo  collo  crasso, 
palpis  (labialibus)  securiformibus  elytrisque  interstitiis  3'"  5'"  et  7™"  angustis 
carinatis.  Magnus,  supra  cceruleo-violaceus  apacus,  capite  (postice)  thoraceque 
grosse  confluenter  punctatis,  elytris  canfertim  subtiliter  'punctulatis ;  palpis 
labro  {a pice  recto)  antennis  et  pedibus  pallide  rufis.  Long.  25  mm.,  ?  . 

Mpwapwa,  East  Central  Africa  {Mr.  Last). 

This  singular  species  approaches  nearest  C.  violaceipennis  (Chaud.), 
having  a  similarly  formed,  though  smaller,  head,  and  similarly  securi- 
form labial  palpi ;  but  instead  of  being  nearly  smooth  like  that  species, 
it  is  above  densely  sculptured,  most  coarsely  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  thorax.  The  latter  is  rather  narrow 
and  elongate,  the  sides  only  slightly  rounded,  scarcely  narrowed  be- 
hind, and  little  more  so  towards  the  front  angles,  which  closely  embrace 
the  sides  of  the  broad  neck.  The  antennae  are  slender,  the  3rd  joint 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  4th.  The  3rd,  5th  and  7th  elytral  interstices 
are  cariniform,  with  the  summit  of  the  ridges  smooth  or  nearly  so,  all 
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the  rest  of  the  surface  is  densely  and  finely  punctured  ;  the  other 
interstices  are  moderately  convex.  The  sides  of  the  pro-  and  meta- 
stornum  are  strongly  and  rather  closely  punctured  ;  the  sides  of  the 
meso-sternum  and  abdomen  less  densely  punctured. 

CuLiENitrs  SWAHILIUS,  sp.  n. —  Valde  elongatus,  nigerrimus  suh-nitidus, 
cajnte  [media  fi-onte  excepta)  thoraceque  grossissime  vix  conjixicnter  2>'"nctatis  ; 
elytris  profunde  punctulato-striatis  interstitiis  convexis  spyarsim  punctatis  : 
oculis  vix  prominentibus  collo  gradatim  angustato  ;  antennis  valde  elongatis, 
robustis  ;  palpis  apice  late  truncatis  ;  thorace  elongato  antice  sat  late  rottin- 
dato  postice  gradatim  angustato,  angulis  obtusis,  margine  prope  basin  sat 
reflexo  fuvea  utrinque  basali  elongato  profundo.  Long.  28  mm.,  $  . 

Mpwapwa,  East  Central  Africa  {Mr.  Last). 

In  its  structural  characters  this  large  and  handsome  CTiIcenius  is 
intermediate  between  C.  viola ceipennis  and  C.  lugens,  but  does  not  fit 
any  of.  the  sub-sections  of  Chaudoir's  Monograph.  The  sides  of 
the  abdomen  are  irregularly  and  somewhat  sparsely  punctured,  and 
there  are  a  few  fine  punctures  in  the  middle.  The  metathoracic  epis- 
terna  are  not  longer  than  broad,  and  are  coarsely  confluent-punctate, 
the  sides  of  the  pronotum  being  uniformly  but  remotel}''  punctured. 
The  thorax  is  relatively  large,  and  its  anterior  part  is  as  broad  as  the 
basal  part  of  the  elytra  ;  the  marginal  fold  of  the  latter  forms  an 
acute  angle  at  the  shoulders. 

Chl^nius  makalolo,  sp.  n. — Elongatiis,  niger  cceruleo-tincttis,  capHe 
(postice)  thorace  grossissime  conjiuenter,  elytrisque  subtiliter  punctatis  :  capite 
post  oculos  gradatim  angustato  ;  palpis  apice  haud  dilatatis  truncatis  ;  Inbro 
antice  recto :  thorace  sub-quadrato  lateribus  mediocriter  et  prope  medium 
rotundatis  angulis  posticis  sub-rectis  :  elytris  profunde  punctulato-striatis, 
interstitiis  convexis  alternatim  sub-lcevibus  et  crebre  punctulatis. 

Long.  26  mm.,  $  ?  . 

Mozambique ;  Zambesi. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  swaliilius  and  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
but  of  different  facies,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  thorax — more 
quadrate,  with  sides  only  very  slightly  rounded  at  about  the  middle. 
The  elytra  are  very  much  more  finely  and  closely  punctured  and  less 
shining,  but  the  punctures  are  less  numerous  on  the  interstices  1,  3,  5 
and  7  than  on  the  alternate  ones.  The  metathoracic  episterua  are 
quite  as  short  as  in  C.  swahilius,  but  less  closely  punctured. 

CuLiENius  SCULPTILIS,  sp.  D. — C.  carbonario  (Dej.)  similis  sed  paullo 
longior,  palpis  minus  dilatatis  ahdomineque  medio  sparsim  punctulato-pubes- 
centi.    Elongato-oblongus,  niger  sub-opactis,  capite  p)Ostice  thoraceque  confertim 
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sub-confluentcr  haud grosse punctatis :  palpis  lahialibus  J  mcdiocritcr  dilatatis 
truncatis  ;  anteniiis  validis,  covipressis  ;  thorace  elongato  versus  apicem p)aricm 
versus  basin  hand  angustato,  lateribus  vix  rotundatis,  intra  marginem  a  basi 
usque  ad  apicem  depressis  vel  sulcatis,  foveaque  utrinque  elongata  :  elytris 
basi  lato,  angulo  humerali  acufo  sub-dentato,  profunde  striatis  vel  sulcatis 
sulcis  fundo  crenato-punctatis,  interstitiis  omnibus  convexis  cequaliter  hand 
subtiliter  punctatis.  Long.  18  7nm.,  $ . 

Mamboia,  East  Central  Africa  {Mr.  Last). 

Similar  in  its  elongate-oblong  parallel-sided  form  and  uniform 
black  colour  to  C.  carhonarius  ;  also  not  unlike  the  species  of  the 
South  African  group  to  which  C.  piceus,  &c.,  belong :  but  differs  from 
all  in  the  very  evident  though  sparse  punctuation  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  character  would  place  the  species  in  a  different 
division,  according  to  Chaudoir's  classification.  The  sides  of  the  pro- 
notum,  the  metathoracic  episterna  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
covered  with  large  but  well  separated  punctures. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Seydenia  auromaculata  in  Shetland,  a  species  new  to  Britain. — When  looking 
over  Dr.  Mason's  collection  at  Burton-on-Trent,  lie  showed  me  some  specimens  of  a 
small  moth  which  he  had  received  under  the  name  of  (Ecophora  fiavimaculella,  but 
which  he  thought  distinct.  Being  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion,  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  Continental  species  in  Mr.  Stainton's  collection, 
when  it  became  at  once  evident  that  it  was  JJeydenia  auromaculata,  Frey,  a  species 
hitherto  only  known  to  occur  in  the  Alps,  southern  and  eastern  Switzerland,  and  in 
Norway. 

Dr.  Mason's  specimens  were  taken  in  Shetland  by  (I  believe)  Mr.  McArthur,  and 
I  understand  that  specimens  have  been  distributed  into  other  collections  under  the 
name  of  (Ecophora  fiavimaculella,  to  which  this  novelty  is  nearly  allied — both  being 
placed  by  Hofmann  in  the  genus  Heydenia,  with  other  seed-feeders  This  is  a 
pretty  species,  larger  than  fiavimaculella,  and  having,  in  addition  to  the  two  yellow 
spots  on  the  fore-wings  as  in  that  species,  three  more,  one  at  the  base  and  the  other 
two  above  that  which  is  on  the  inner  margin,  so  tliat  the  three  form  a  twice  divided 
fascia  across  the  wing.  The  outer  spot  nearer  the  apex  is  also  much  larger  than  in 
fiavimaculella.  Its  larva  in  all  probability  feeds  in  the  seeds  of  some  umbelliferous 
plant,  like  its  allies,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  known. — Chas.  G.  Barrett,  68,  Cam- 
berwell  Grove,  S.E.  :  May  Uth,  1886. 

Note  on  Antispila  Pfeifi^erella. — During  a  short  stay  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  July  last,  I  found  the  larva  of  this  species  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  one 
of  the  many  old  fashioned  lanes,  with  hedges  six  or  eight  feet  high,  that  lead  from 
Farringford  to  Totland  Bay.  There  were  only  two  good  sized  bushes  of  Cornus 
sanguinea,  but  nearly  every  leaf  was  mined  by  one  or  two  larvae  ;  wanting  the  species 
badly  myself  as  also  for  my  friends,  I  collected  a  good  supply  ;  also,  I  had  long 
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wished  to  verify  a  statement  by  Mr.  C.  Hcaly,  in  the  Entomologist,  vol.  ii,  p.  129, 
and  again  mentioned  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Tineina,  vol.  xi,  p.  310,  which  has  always 
seemed  rather  puzzling  to  me,  viz. :  that  the  larva;  when  full  fed  cut  out  their  oval 
cases,  descend  to  the  ground,  and  convey  their  cases  under  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  there  change  to  the  pupa  state.  This  habit  in  a  larva  which  is  apodal  appeared 
to  me  most  extraordinary,  and  to  test  it  I  placed  all  the  leaves  I  had  in  several  glass 
jars  with  open  tops  like  ordinary  tumblers,  with  some  fine  earth  at  the  bottom  taken 
from  the  hedge  where  I  obtained  the  larva;,  I  then  buried  all  the  jars  half  down  in  a 
box  of  earth  so  that  no  light  should  get  to  the  sides  and  left  them  for  three  months. 
I  then  very  carefully  examined  the  sides  of  the  glass  jars,  but  could  not  detect  a 
single  case  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  then  carefully  took  out  the  layers  of 
leaves  in  all  the  jars,  and  found  the  cases  were  all  concealed  between  the  decaying 
leaves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  its  congener  TreitschTcielJa.  In  some  instances 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  cases  all  close  together  in  one  patch.  After  carefully 
taking  all  the  leaves  out  of  each  jar,  I  found  numbers  of  cases  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  I  then  removed  all  these  cases  from  the  surface,  and  turned  the  earth  out  of 
each  jar  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  with  all  my  careful  searching  I  did  not  find  in 
any  of  the  jars  a  single  case  that  was  beneath  the  surface,  so  that  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced there  must  have  been  some  error  in  Mr.  Healy's  observations,  or  that  the  jam- 
pots which  he  generally  used  must  have  been  shaken  by  some  one  unknown  to  him, 
so  that  the  cases  became  mixed  with  the  earth.  lie  also  says  the  species  is  very 
difficult  to  breed,  whinh,  again,  is  different  to  my  experience,  for  by  forcing  in  a  tem- 
perature between  60°  and  70°  I  have,  during  last  month  and  the  early  part  of  this, 
had  them  emerging  most  freely. — Geo.  Elisha,  122,  Shepherdess  Walk,  City  Road, 
N. :  April  \Uh,  1886. 

Cosmopteryx  Scriha'ieUa  hred  freely  at  Stettin. — We  have  now  at  Stettin  all  the 
known  European  species  of  the  genus  Cosmopteryx,  since  in  the  autumn  of  1885  wc 
found  there  the  larvae  of  Scriha'ieUa,  and  in  far  greater  plenty  than  those  of  Lienigiella, 
for  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  search  we  found  scarcely  more  than  30  of  the  last 
named  species,  whereas  of  Scriha'ieUa  we  collected  several  hundred  larv£B.  These  we 
found  in  individual  plants  of  reed  {Artindo  phragmites),  which  grew  in  sheltered 
situations  under  young  fir-trees  {Pinus  sylvesiris)  at  the  edge  of  a  nearly  dry  ditch 
in  a  sandy  locality  ;  on  some  plants  there  were  as  many  as  50  mines  !  The  larva 
winters  head  downwards  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  mine,  which  here  tapers  to 
merely  the  breadth  of  the  larva  ;  this  slender  portion  of  the  mine  is  from  15  to  20 
mm.  long,  but  sometimes  has  even  a  length  of  60  to  80  mm.  A  mine  of  Lienigiella 
which  I  found  at  the  same  time  was  perceptibly  broader,  but  shorter  than  those  of 
Scriha'ieUa.  Besides,  the  larva  of  Lienigiella  does  not  pass  the  winter  at  the  narrow 
lower  end  of  its  mine,  but  nearer  the  middle  of  the  mine,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of 
more  than  10  mm.  One  can  besides  readily  distinguish  the  two  larvce,  if  we  compare 
them  whilst  they  are  feeding  in  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  reed.  The  figure  of  the 
larva  of  Lienigiella,  given  in  Stainton's  "Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,"  vol.  xii, 
PI.  i,  fig.  1,  is  a  very  good  representation  of  that  larva.  The  larva  of  Scriha'ieUa  has 
an  average  length  of  3^  mm.,  and  is  smaller  than  the  larva  of  Lienigiella  ;  it  is 
greenish-white,  without  markings,  only  the  dorsal  vessel  is  pale  brown  ;  the  head  is 
rather  darker,  but  yet  of  a  pale  brown,  with  only  the  margins  darker.     The  mark  on 
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tho  second  segment  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  larva  of  Lienigiella, 
only  not  quite  so  dark.  The  anal  segment  bears  a  yellow-brown  plate,  but  in  many 
of  the  larvEB  which  I  examined  this  segment  only  bore  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of 
the  body,  nor  could  I  perceive  any  distinction  when  examining  it  with  a  lens.  I  bred 
my  first  specimen  in  an  unwarmed  room,  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  they  still  continue 
to  come  out  daily. 

As  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  correspondents  among  the  more  eager  Micro- 
Lepidopterists  in  your  country,  I  may  mention,  that  I  have  surplus  specimens 
of  Cosmopteryx  Scriba'iella,  Ornix  petiolella,  Laverna  vanella,  Stagmatophora 
Seydeniella  and  albiapiceUa,  Lithocolletis  Staintoniella,  and  sundry  others  of  that 
genus,  Elachista  pomerana,  Agdistis  tamaricis,  and  many  others.  On  the  other  hand 
I  should  be  very  thankful  for  specimens  of  Agdistis  Bennetii,  Oxyptilus  teucrii, 
Ooniodoma  limoniella,  Elachista  kllmiuiella,  and  other  special  English  species. — 
E.  Heeing,  Hauptmann,  Rastatt,  in  Baden,  Germany  :  April  22nd,  1886. 

[The  occurrence  of  Cosmopteryx  Scriba'iella  so  far  North  as  Stettin  (and  even 
in  plenty  there)  is  of  special  interest.  The  insect  was  first  detected  at  Vienna,  and 
has  since  occurred  at  Breragarten,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  larva  was  discovered  in 
the  leaves  of  Arundo  phragmites,  on  the  banks  of  the  Reuss.  Yery  probably  it  will 
yet  be  found  in  some  of  the  Southern  counties  of  England. — H.  T.  S.]. 

Trifurcula  pallidella  and  Genista  tinctoria. — I  took  my  specimen  of  T. 
pallidella  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  186)  among  Genista  tinctoria,  of  which 
there  was  only  a  very  little  in  a  small  plantation  which,  thanks  (for  once)  to  game- 
preserving,  is  not  likely  to  be  ploughed  up.  The  plant  grows  sparingly  in  the  next 
field,  which  has  a  north  aspect  and  few  insects  occur  there. 

Pallidella  seems  to  be  on  the  alert  from  7  to  9  a.m.  ;  perhaps  we  have  a  knack 
of  missing  many  species  which  fly  at  that  time  of  day.  (Ecopkora  grandis  I  know 
likes  the  morning  sun. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  6,  Fishergate  Hill,  Preston  :  March 
Zlst,  1886. 

On  the  synonymy  of  some  species  of  Nyctemera. — Nyctemera  annulata,  Boisd., 
Dbld.  (nee  Walk.)  ;  N.  Doubledayi,  Walk.  This  species  has  been  generally  confused 
with  the  following,  from  which  it  is  easily  and  at  once  separated  by  the  wholly  black 
cilia  ;  there  are  other  minor  differences,  and  the  larvae  of  the  two  species  arc  also 
quite  dissimilar  ;  this  species  is  liable  to  have  the  white  markings  greatly  reduced 
or  even  wholly  absent,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  following.  Boisduval's  figure 
is  admirable  and  unmistakeable,  the  only  fault  being  that  the  yellow  lines  of  the 
thorax  (which  was  perhaps  defaced)  are  not  represented,  but  no  similar  species  with 
a  wholly  black  thorax  is  known  to  me.  Boisduval's  type  was  from  New  Guinea  ;  I 
have  only  seen  the  species  from  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  generally  abundant. 

Nyctemera  arnica,  White  ;  N.  annulata,  Walk.  White's  name  must  now  bo 
adopted  for  this  species,  in  which  the  terminal  half  of  the  cilia  is  sharply  yellowish- 
white  ;  it  is  confined,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Australia. 

Nyctemera  tertiana,  sp.  n.  I  propose  this  name  for  the  species  described  and 
figured  by  Snellen  (Tijd.  v.  Ent.,  1878,  72,  pi.  vi,  6)  as  N.  latistriga,  Walk.,  which 
it  is  not ;  believing  it  to  be  sufliciently  distinct  from  N.  lacticinia,  Cr.     The  species 
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occurs  in  North-East  Australia  and  Celebes  ;  it  varies  in  having  the  inner  margin  of 
the  hind-wings  sometimes  very  broadly  suffused  with  blackish,  so  that  the  white 
colour  is  reduced  to  a  discal  spot;  this  is  certainly  a  variety  only. — E.  Meyeick, 
The  King's  School,  Parramatta,  N.S.W. :  April  3rd,  1886. 

On  tioo  species  of  HisteridcB  at  present  not  included  in  our  British  List. — 
Onathoncus  punctulatus,  Thoms.  Among  some  Coleoptera  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  some  years  ago,  in  Oxfordshire,  I  found  three  speci- 
mens, which  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  Herr  J.  Schmidt  of  Gollwitz,  and 
have  been  returned  by  him  as  being  (as  far  as  regards  two  of  them)  Onathoncus 
{Saprinus)  punctulatus  of  Thomson,  without  any  doubt  or  comment.  It  will  bo 
remembered  (as  Dr.  Sharp  has  pointed  out  to  me)  that  this  species  was  recorded  as 
British  by  Mr.  Crotch  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1867,  p.  445  ;  Ent.  Ann.,  1867,  p.  70), 
but  that  Mr.  Rye  subsequently  saw  reason  for  doubting  its  specific  difference  from  O. 
rotundata.  Certainly  upon  the  two  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Matthews  the  idea  of 
their  being  identical  with  G.  rotundata  did  not  even  occur  to  me. 

The  third  specimen  Herr  Schmidt  returns  as  Saprinus  pircBcox,  Er.,  but  remarks 
"  this  cannot  be  of  Britain."  This  specimen  is  superficially  very  like  the  Onathoncus, 
the  most  evident  distinction  being  the  generic  one,  viz.,  that  in  Onathoncus  the 
prosternum  in  front  has  its  marginal  strise  suddenly  converging,  thus  being  lanceo- 
late, while  in  Saprinus  the  same  lines  gradually  meet,  so  that  the  ridge  of  the 
prosternum  is  pointed.  This  insect  appears,  from  the  Munich  Catalogue,  to  inhabit 
Egypt,  and  its  occurrence  here  will  certainly  require  corroboration.  Onathonci 
inhabit  pigeons'  and  other  birds'  nests,  and  places  such  as  towers  where  owls  breed, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while,  if  any  one  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  such  places,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  our  having  more  than  one  species  of  Histeridce 
co-existing  with  the  birds.— Heney  S.  Goeham,  Shirley  Warren :  May  \Sth,  1886. 

Diglossa  mersa  at  Ventnor. — On  April  24th,  I  found  Diglossa  mersa  in  numbers 
on  the  shore  at  Ventnor  ;  the  morning  was  very  warm,  and  the  beetles  were  flying 
in  the  hot  sun  and  settling  on  the  rocks  and  shingle  ;  as  they  ran  they  fell  into  tho 
small  pools  on  and  among  tho  rocks  and  so  were  trapped. — W.  W.  Fowlee, 
Lincoln  :  May  12th,  1886. 

Somalium  rugulipenne,  Rye,  at  Wallasey. — I  spent  the  afternoon  of  March 
24th  on  the  Wallasey  sand-lulls,  where  I  found  the  spring  beetles,  Aphodii  especially 
(and  A.  inquinatus,  scyhalarius,  and  punctatosulcatus  more  particularly),  very 
abundant.  On  the  shore,  beneath  a  dead  gull,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
Somalium  rugulipenne  in  some  numbers,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  so  strongly  at 
the  time  that  I  found  the  capture  of  them  a  thing  of  difficulty. — John  W.  Ellis, 
3,  Brougham  Terrace,  Liverpool :  Aj)ril  13th,  1886. 

Acritus  punctum,  Aube. — This  pretty  minute  Hister  has  been  a  rarity  in  our 
collections  ever  since  Dr.  Sharp  and  the  late  Mr.  Crotch  first  found  it  on  the  famous 
Chesil  Bank,  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  many  a  handful  of  tidal  refuse  have 
I  shaken  over  paper,  in  tho  precise  locality  of  its  original  capture  (kindly  indicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Sharp),  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  it.     On  the  afternoon  of  April 
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22nd  I  happcijcd  to  be  at  Ilayling  Island,  and  as  I  was  returning  along  the  beach  to 
the  ferry,  I  caught  sight  of  a  glistening  black  atom  in  a  small  hole  in  the  sand,  which 
I  at  once  saw  was  the  long-sought  Acritus  punctum.  By  carefully  examining  my 
own  footprints  in  the  sand  made  some  two  hours  previously,  I  was  rewarded  by  a 
good  series  of  the  little  creature.  Acting  on  the  experience  thus  gained,  I  tried 
digging  small  holes  as  traps  in  the  sand  just  above  high  water  mark  in  the  old 
locality,  on  the  Chesil  Beach,  and  found  the  beetle  in  them  not  rarely  on  warm  sunny 
afternoons.  It  probably  lives  in  the  tidal  refuse  (which  is  here  so  mixed  with  sand 
as  to  render  its  examination  very  difBcult),  and  comes  out  to  fly  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
I  may  add  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Moncreaff,  has  since  taken  Acritus  punctum  at 
Hayling  Island,  and  has  also  found  a  specimen  among  his  duplicates  which  he  took 
there  in  1871.— James  J.  Waleer,  H.M.S.  Cherub,  Portland :  May  lli!A,  1886. 

Peutarthrum  Huitoni,  Wall.,  at  Portland. — I  took  two  specimens  of  the  very 
local  wood-feeding  weevil,  Pentarthrum  Huitoni,  on  May  1st,  crawling  on  a  stone 
wall  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  ;  a  most  unexpected  capture  in 
this  almost  treeless  locality. — Id. 

Hote  on  the  case,  cfc,  of  Oxi/ethira  costalis,  Curt. — Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham, 
in  his  endeavours  to  supply  his  subscribers  with  "  living  objects  for  the  microscope," 
has  done  good  service  in  elucidating  the  life-histories  of  various  minute  Triohoptera, 
i  especially  Hydroptilidce,  the  cases  and  larvffi  of  which  he  finds  in  his  aquaria.  My 
friend  Mr.  Morton,  of  Carluke,  has  already  detailed  the  habits  of  Agraylea  multi- 
punctata  {cf.  vol.  xxii,  p.  269)  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  Bolton.  Another 
problem  has  been  solved.  Mr.  Bolton  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  forwarded  to 
me  a  larva  in  a  singularly-transparent  flat  case  of  a  hroad  wedge-shape,  which,  when 
the  larva  is  about  to  change  to  the  pupal  condition,  is  attached  by  its  anterior  angles 
much  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  four  angles  of  the  case  of  Agraylea.  This 
larva  has  produced  Oxyethira  costalis,  the  early  conditions  of  which  were  unknown. 
I  hope  Mr.  Morton  will  hereafter  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  account  from  materials 
sent  to  him,  and,  therefore,  regard  this  note  as  only  preliminary.  The  transparency 
of  the  larval  case  is  so  great  that  a  micro-photograph  received  from  Mr.  Bolton  fails 
to  define  the  outline  at  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge. — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  : 
May,  1886. 

Tinodes  dives,  Pict.,  in  Cumberland. — Among  some  Trichoptera  taken  by  my 
friend  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  in  Cumberland,  in  1885, 1  find  2  S  and  1  ?  of  T.  dives  from 
Cross  Fell  and  Ousby  in  June.  As  British  it  was,  I  think,  known  only  from 
Derbyshire,  where  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Brown  found  it  in  1868  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
V,  p.  277,  recorded  as  T.  Schmidtii,  Kolenati),  and  where  I  found  it  in  August,  1869. 
On  the  continent  it  is  a  widely-distributed  sub-alpine  insect,  frequenting  weedy 
streams  -with  comparatively  warm  water.  The  species  of  the  genus  Tinodes  have 
unicolorous  wings  ;  but,  as  an  exception,  1\  dives  has  a  large  spot  of  golden 
pubescence  on  its  black  anterior  wings,  seldom  visible  in  captured  specimens  owing 
to  rubbing,  and  from  this  latter  cause  it  rejoices  in  a  quantity  of  synonyms ;  it  also 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  c?  appendices  of  so  peculiar  a  form  as  to  render  the 
condition  of  the  ])ubescence  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  regards  specific  identification. 
—Id.  :  3Iarch  Sist,  1886. 
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Ants  and  Coccida. — The  Lecania,  this  year  much  less  nnmorous  than  usual 
on  the  trees  thcj  affect,  have  been  about  ten  clays  late  in  their  nuptial  preparations, 
but  the  few  bright,  hot  days  last  week  stimulated  their  dormant  energies,  and  both 
sexes  have  thrown  off  their  brown  winter  covering.  The  males  now  appear  in  a 
grey  or  grey-white  suit ;  some  have  pushed  out  of  it  the  pnpa  skin  ;  some  have  even 
got  a  stage  further,  and  have  extruded  the  long  silvery  tails,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
the  perfect  bridegroom  will  come  forth  in  full  array,  his  late  covering  being  then 
clear  white.  The  female,  having  the  care  of  a  family  before  her,  has  appropriately 
a  sober  garb  of  variegated  brown  and  yellow,  which  will  soon  become  of  a  iniiform 
brown  hue  ;  this  will  serve  for  her  dwelling  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  also  for  a  nest 
for  her  eggs  and  young  ones,  and  she  will  die  there.  In  this  community  the 
gentlemen,  and  not  the  ladies,  on  bridal  occasions  are  dressed  in  white.  Just  now 
these  females  are  the  object  of  special  attention  by  ants  {Formica  nigra)  ;  sometimes 
three  or  four  diligently  watch  and  wait  on  one  Lecanium,  no  doubt  for  some  tributory 
exudation  which  is  grateful  to  them.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  this  phase  of 
their  character,  though  their  devotion  to  Aphides  for  a  consideration  is  well  known. 
— J.  W.  Douglas,  8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham :  May  \Oth,  188G. 
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The  LAETiE  of  the  Britisu  Butterflies  and  Moths  ;  by  the  late  Wm. 
Buckler.  Vol.  I :  The  Butterflies.  Kay  Society,  1886  :  8vo,  pp.  202,  with  17 
coloured  plates. 

Probably  most  British  Lepidopterists  have  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  as  much  as  I  myself  have  done,  and  certainly  none  will  be  disappointed 
with  it,  now  that  it  is  before  them  ;  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  given  in  this  book 
will  enable  us  all  to  gain  a  much  larger  knowledge  of  our  native  butterflies  than  was 
before  possible,  and  it  is  well  here  to  pause  and  feel  the  power  of  united  work,  how 
many  heads  and  hands  have  joined  together  to  make  this  volume  what  it  is  ;  none 
the  less  honour  on  this  account  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  worked  out  and 
noted  the  results  so  carefully ;  how  many  hours  of  patient  labour  must  he  have 
given,  not  only  to  the  figures,  but  to  the  invaluable  remarks  on  the  life-histories  of 
the  larvae  ;  how  thankful,  also,  must  all  be  that  Mr.  Buckler  found  so  true  a  coadju- 
tator  as  Mr.  Hellins,  who  has  been  enabled  so  ably  to  supplement  the  labours  of  his 
late  friend  and  fellow-worker.  Thanks  to  the  Eay  Society,  there  is  in  the  volume 
before  me  the  commencement  of  a  series  that  promises  to  add  more  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  native  Lepidoptera  than  any  work  we  have  seen  for  many  years. 

"Much  would  have  more,"  is  an  old  saying  ;  here  it  is  used  by  me  in  a  double 
sense — first,  it  implies  an  increased  longing  for  the  nest  volume  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
means  that  our  native  entomologists  must  be  stimulated  to  supply  the  gaps  in  the 
work  before  them,  and  though  very  few  indeed  can  have  either  the  pencil  or  the 
power  of  accurate  observation  given  to  our  late  friend  Mr.  Buckler,  yet  all  may  help 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Would  that  he  had  been  left  amongst  us  long 
enough  to  perfect  the  work  himself. 

After  this  preface,  let  me  now  briefly  indicate  what  this  volume  tells  us,  and 
somewhat  also  of  what  it  leaves  untold.     Most  readers  will,  it  is  probable,  turn  to 
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the  plates  first,  and  where  all  arc  good  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  speciallj,  yet 
the  following  amongst  the  larvaj  known  to  rae  seem  peculiarly  natural  and  life-liko  : 
tJic  figures  of  Aporia  cratagi  reproduce  the  larva  in  all  its  stages  exactly  ;  that  of 
our  common  Pieris  hrassicce  is  exquisite,  and  few  larva;  are  more  diflicult  to  paint 
than  this ;  both  Lasiommaia  MegcBra  and  Egeria  admirable,  bo  is  fig.  3a  of  Hip- 
parchia  Hyperanthus ;  Vanessa  lo  and  V.  polycliloros  seem  to  bo  perfect,  and  the 
drawings  3a  and  36  of  Vanessa  comma  are  very  good ;  I  would  again  mention 
Argynnis  Paphia  and  A.  Aglaia,  so  also  Thecla  quercus,  and  fig.  4a  of  Lyccsna 
Phlaas ;  of  Polyommatus  Argioltis,  figs.  1  and  la  are  excellent,  so  also  are  the 
caterpillars  of  P.  Alexis.  The  larva  of  Apatura  Iris  is  unknown  to  me,  but  the 
colouring  and  drawing  of  its  varied  positions  are  most  artistic ;  the  resemblance  to  a 
sea-slug  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  mimetic,  could  any  possible  protection  spring 
from  the  likeness.  The  pupae,  on  the  whole,  are  certainly  more  sketchy,  and  less 
detailed  than  the  larvae,  but  some,  as  for  example,  Aporia  cratcegi,  Lasiommata 
Egeria,  Melitcea  Artemis,  and  M.  Athalia,  are  very  faithful  to  nature. 

There  are  no  figures  of  Colias  Hyale,  Argynnis  Lathonia,  Lyccsna  Arion,  L. 
Acis,  and  Pamphila  comma.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  of  late  years 
that  Mr.  Buckler  tried  to  procure  larvae  from  the  continent ;  it  probably  would  not 
be  difficult  to  obtain  three  out  of  these  five  desiderata,  but,  alas !  where  would  be 
the  pencil  of  our  author?  Erehia  Cassiope  is  only  figured  in  its  early  stages,  and 
some  others  are  only  drawn  in  their  last  moult ;  this  list  shows  how  little  there  is 
left  to  be  done  to  make  the  work  perfect. 

The  volume  does  not,  however,  owe  its  importance  only  to  the  plates  ;  the  life- 
histories  of  the  larvee  are  always  most  interesting,  and,  in  some  cases,  wonderfully 
complete.  How  admirable  in  its  details  and  in  its  exactness  is  the  account  of  Papilio 
Machaon ;  the  story  of  the  larva  from  its  ceasing  to  feed  to  the  completion  of  its 
change  (pp.  3 — 5)  is  almost  microscopic  in  its  fidelity  ;  of  course  the  history  is 
"  really,"  as  he  says,  "  the  personal  history  of  the  individuals  which  he  watched  ;" 
and  it  makes  me  long  to  know  how  the  same  beings  would  comport  themselves  in 
the  wild  state,  what  purpose  in  their  economy  is  fulfilled  by  those  wonderful  re- 
tractile horns,  with  their  secretion  smelling  "  like  an  overkept  decaying  pineapple  ;" 
perhaps  they  are  protective,  though,  judging  from  numerous  pupae,  British  Machaon 
seem  quite  free  from  parasites,*  yet  perhaps  the  pungent  smell  may  render  the 
larva  distasteful  to  birds,  and  prevent  its  becoming  a  palatable  breakfast  for  the 
sedge-bird  or  the  bearded  titmouse,  perhaps  even  the  young  widgeon  or  the  teal. 
These  horns  have  no  parallel  in  the  telescopic  tails  of  the  young  puss  larva,  perhaps 
their  true  homologue  may  be  rather  found  in  the  processes  projecting  from  the 
penultimate  segment  of  some,  at  least  of  the  larvae  of  Polyommatus,  but  these  last 
seem  attractive  rather  than  protective.  The  pupa  of  Machaon  is  only  described  in 
its  one  colouring  of  green  and  yellow  ;  there  is  both  in  England,  and  on  the  continent 
another  very  differently  coloured  pupa  (wood-brown),  beautifully  marbled  with 
darker  bands — from  these  I  have  reared  the  perfect  insect  frequently. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni. — No  account  of  this  larva  from  Mr.  Buckler,  but  an  ad- 
mirable summary  of  its  life  in   the  appendix   by   Mr.  Hellins  ;    though   Rhamnvs 

*  From  continental  pupai  I  hiive  reared  a  large  black  ichneumon  (named  by  Mr.  Fitch  Tragus 
lapidator),  and  also,  to  my  grief,  a  very  similar  sijecies,  only  with  a  steel-blue  gloss,  from  the 
pupa;  of  Paj)ilio  Hospitun. 
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frangula  is  the  favourite  food,  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  corroborate  Mr. 
Stainton's  note,  that  E.  catharticus  is  sometimes  chosen.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
contrast  the  life  of  G.  rhamni,  ten  months  in  the  perfect  state,  with  that  of  Polyom- 
matus  Alsus,  ten  months  in  the  state  of  larva. 

Colias  Edusa. — The  fact  of  this  insect  being  double  brooded  is  proved  conclu- 
sively, and  the  account  of  the  larva  is  very  complete.* 

C.  Hyale. — An  interesting  history  until  the  period  of  hibernation,  but  in- 
complete. 

Of  Aporia  cratagi  there  is  no  account,  but  the  figures  only  ;  Pieris  brassicee, 
rapa,  and  napi  are  supplemented  in  a  most  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Hellins.  I 
can  add  mignonette  as  a  favourite  food  of  P.  rapcB,  also  Alliaria  afficinaUs  and 
Cardamine  pratensis  to  the  food  plants  of  Pieris  napi.  The  history  of  Pieris 
Daplidice  is  very  full  and  most  interesting,  and  the  deduction  (from  the  larvae  dying 
of  cold  as  early  as  the  28th  of  September)  "  that  Daplidice  is  quite  unsuited  to  our 
climate,  and  is  an  insect  belonging  to  a  warmer  country,"  is  probably  quite  correct. f 

Anthocharis  cardamines  is  only  described  by  Mr.  Hellins  in  the  last  moult. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  this  larva  was  at  Lewisham,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Mr.  Stainton  on  the  flower  stems  of  horse-radish  in  his  garden.  Many  of 
the  CrucifercB  are  mentioned  as  its  food-plants  {Sinapis  arvensis,  Turritis  glabra, 
and  others)  ;  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  look  on  Cardamine  pratensis  as  its 
favourite,  but  though  this  is  in  the  list,  Mr.  Ilarwood  looks  on  S.  arvensis  as  first. 

The  description  of  Leucophasia  sinapis  is  brief,  but  very  good,  that  of  the  strange 
pupa  excellent ;  I  have  watched  the  female  depositing  eggs  upon  Lotus  cornicnlatus. 

The  larva?  of  the  various  Satyi-ida  are  so  retired  in  their  habits,  and  hide  so 
deftly  amongst  the  grass  to  which  they  for  the  most  part  much  assimilate  in  colour, 
that  they  are  not  often  met  with,  except  by  those  who  specially  search  for  them  ; 
the  life-history  of  most,  when  supplemented  by  Mr.  Hellins'  notes,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, Erebia  Casxiope  {Epiphron)  being  the  only  one  left  quite  incomplete,  the 
larvee  of  this  insect  dying  during  hibernation,  and  therefore  before  attaining  the  full 
growth. 

With  regard  to  Lasiommata  Egeria  and  Megcera,  one  of  my  puzzles,  is  yet  left 
undetermined.  By  the  dates  of  Mr.  Hellins,  L.  Egeria  is  found  in  Devon  in  April 
and  May. I  My  dates  are  April  9th,  1843,  Teignmouth,  common;  April  12th, 
Lympstone ;  again  in  June  and  July  ;  and  finally  my  latest  date  is  September  25th, 
1865,  Teignmouth  :  in  September,  1873,  it  is  noted  as  common  at  Heidelberg.  Are 
the  April  and  June  broods  the  same  flight,  or  do  the  April  insects  pass  the  winter  in 
the  pupa  state  ?     I  can  fully  confirm  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  autumn  brood 


*  The  idea  of  the  older  entomologists  was  that  the  female  lived  through  the  winter  and  de- 
posited her  eggs  in  the  spring.  The  dates  here  given  militate  against  this — eggs  laid  by  a  female 
October  10th  (Mr.  Barrett,  Pembroke),  and  June  12th  (Rev.  E.  T.  Daubeny,  Bedhampton).  I 
have  my.self  seen  a  female  depo.siting  eggs  late  in  October  at  Lympstone,  Devon,  and  another  on 
June  27th  in  the  Khone  Valley.     In  Ijoth  cases  the  eggs  were  laid  on  leaves  of  clover. 

t  Mr.  Barrett  gave  the  same  reason  for  the  larvpe  of  Deiopeia  pv.lehella  not  arriving  at  per- 
fection ;  the  coldness  of  our  autumn  months  preventing  the  larvse  from  feeding  uji  f\illy  is  very 
likely  a  powerful  factor  in  preventing  these  insects  from  gaining  a  more  permanent  footing  in  our 
island. 

t  My  old  theory  of  these  broods  was  that  the  larva;  from  the  April  or  May  butterflies  pro- 
duced the  autumn  brood  of  August  and  September ;  that  the  eggs  from  these  came  to  larvse 
which  fed  throvigh  the  winter  and  came  to  perfection  in  June,  and  that  larva;  fi-om  these  com- 
pleted the  cycle  and  appeared  in  April  and  May,  passing  the  winter  as  pupa;.  This  is  disproved 
by  Mr.  Hellins'  careful  notes ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  mild  winters  larva;  may  feed  instead  of 
hibernating,  and  pupate  early,  or  in  some  exceptional  cases,  change  late  in  the  autumn. 
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develop  lavYos  which  hibernate  as  such  ;  but  witli  regard  to  IlegcBra,  I  found  in 
November,  1879,  at  Teignmouth,  a  full-fed  larva  which  suspended  itself,  and  became 
a  pupa  at  once.  It  was  unfortunately  ichneumoncd  ;  but  an  egg  laid  in  August 
produced  a  larva  which,  in  a  warm  room,  fed  up,  became  a  pupa,  and  emerged 
November  15th.  This  proves  nothing,  as  artificial  heat  was  employed,  but  the  full- 
grown  caterpillar  was  at  large.  The  earliest  appearance  of  Megara  noted  by  me  is 
May  2nd. 

Of  S.  Hyperanihus  I  have  the  following  notes  :  "  Eggs  laid  freely  by  a  female 
on  July  Ifith,  larvae  lived  through  the  winter,  became  full  fed  in  the  following  June, 
did  not  suspend  themselves,  but  changed  into  pupse  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
emerged  in  July."  The  notes  and  figures  of  S.  Semele  are  most  interesting,  both 
larva  and  pupa  are  unknown  to  me,  but  they  bring  a  piece  of  entomological  gossip 
of  by-gone  days  back  to  my  mind.  In  my  student  years  the  finding  of  a  larva  of  S. 
Briseis  near  Stoke  Newington  was  only  a  few  years  old,  and  had  not  passed  out  of 
memory,  and  Mr.  Edward  Doubleday  (to  whose  den  under  the  British  Museum  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  wliose  kindly  help  on  many  entomological  points  I  still 
gratefully  remember),  once  said  to  me,  "  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  found  it  if  it 
hung  itself  up  by  the  tail,  and  when  he  answered,  no,  it  buried,  I  then  felt  sure  that 
there  was  no  mistake." 

The  history  of  Apatura  Iris,  and  of  the  whole  genus  Argynnis  amongst  the 
NymphalidcB,  is  wonderful  in  its  minuteness  of  detail,  and  were  I  not  sure  that 
every  Lepidopterist  would  get  the  book,  I  should  quote  the  history  of  the  full-grown 
Argynnis  Euphrosyne  larva  as  specially  interesting.  This  may  be  said,  however, 
from  my  experience  of  Argynnis  Aglaia,  that  the  larva  does  not  always  conceal 
itself  before  pupating,  as  I  have  found  both  the  suspended  larva  and  pupa  at  Lyn- 
mouth  on  the  bare  limestone  rock.  Argynnis  Lathonia  and  31elitcea  Cinxia  are 
without  any  description,  though  the  adult  larva  of  the  latter  is  well  figured.  With 
regard  to  M.  Athalia,  Melampyrum  pratense  and  M.  sylvaticum  are  the  only  food- 
plants  given  :  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  Mr.  Reading  of  Plymouth  found  the  larva 
feeding  on  the  common  wood  sage,  Teucritcm  scorodonia.  I  once  found  a  brood  of 
M.  didyma  larvae  in  the  Saas  Valley,  feeding  on  Teucrium  montaniim,  and  succeeded 
in  rearing  some  of  them.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  3Ielampyrum  is  scrophula- 
riaceous,  while  Teucrium  is  labiate. 

The  life  of  our  only  European  Erycina,  Nemeohiits  Lucina,  is  well  worked  out,* 
and  the  Lyccenida  are  admirable.  Neither  history  nor  figure  of  Lyccena  Acis  is 
given,  and  there  is  no  figure  of  Lycana  Arion,  but  its  early  history,  which  is  all 
that  is  known,  is  worked  out  as  far  as  the  time  of  hibernation.  There  are  figures 
but  no  written  history  of  Thecla  pruni  and  Th.  w-album.     With  regard  to  Lycana 

*  In  Mr.  Edwards'  work  on  "  The  Butterflies  of  North  America  "  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
nearly  in  its  larva  and  mode  of  p\ipation,  as  well  as  In  the  imago  state,  the  genus  Lemonias  ap- 
proaches our  Nenieobius  :  and  it  may  be  worth  a  pas.siiig  remark,  how  often  insects  of  the  same 
genus  resemble  each  other,  as  indeed  is  natural,  in  the  antecedent  stages.  Thus  not  only  is  the 
larva  of  the  closely  allied  Paptlio  Zoliconn  almost  identical  with  that  of  P.  Mac/iann,  but  the 
larva  of  so  different  a  species  as  P.  brericauda  is  very  similar,  not  only  in  the  adult  stage,  but 
even  in  the  white  saddle-like  marking  of  the  young  larvas,  and  this  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with 
P.  Turnus  and  its  allies,  Daitnits  and  Rutilus,  though  the  adult  larva  is  much  less  striped.  P. 
Ajax  seems  rather  to  resemble  Podalirius  ;  so  the  larva  of  the  widely  different  Apatura  celtis  is 
very  like  that  of  A.  Iris  ;  and  even  the  larva;  of  the  very  distinct  Disippiis  group  of  Limenitis  are 
exactly  similar  in  f(jrm,  though  not  in  colour,  to  those  of  L.  Sibi/lla.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  quoted,  but  the  North  American  Grapltv  and  our  own  Acronyctie  prove  that  the  rule  is  not 
universal. 
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Arffiolus,  I  have  two  figures  taken  by  myself  from  larvto  found  in  October  on  iyy, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  figures  1  and  la  of  plate  14,  and  which  were  drawn 
from  the  larvae  found  in  summer  on  the  holly.  It  is  not  always  the  habit  of  Lycmna 
Mgon  to  pupate  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  I  have  often  reared  it  from  pupse 
found  at  Zermatt  attached  to  large  stones,  in  the  usual  manner  of  Lyccence,  viz.,  by 
a  button  at  the  tail  and  a  girdle  ai-ound  the  middle ;  the  full-fed  larva  was  also 
frequent,  and  there  they  probably  ate  some  species  of  Astragalus  or  Oxytropis. 
The  life-history  of  L.  Medon  given  in  the  book  is  very  full  and  most  important,  as 
it  establishes  conclusively  the  identity  of  L.  Medon  and  the  form  Artaxerxes.  Is  L. 
Medon  ever  double  brooded  in  England  ?  When  speaking  of  the  horns  of  Papilio 
Machaon,  mention  was  made  of  processes  which  existed  in  some  of  the  larvte  of  the 
LyccencB  ;  they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  book,  but  the  opportunity  given  by  this 
paper  is  taken  to  direct  the  attention  of  British  entomologists  to  their  existence. 
Dr.  Hagen's  account  of  them  seems  the  clearest.  Speaking  of  L.  Argus  and  L. 
Corydon,  he  says :  "  You  find  on  the  penultimate  segment  outside  and  behind  the 
stigmata  two  large  white  spots,  each  one  of  which  evaginates  a  white  membranous 
tube,  just  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  the  top  of  which  is  not  entirely  drawn  out." 
"  On  the  ante-penultimate  segment  is  a  large  and  transverse  opening  behind  and 
between  the  stigmata  near  the  apical  border.  It  looks  like  a  closed  mouth  with  its 
lips,  but  I  have  not  seen  anything  protruding  from  it ;  but  in  an  alcoholic  larva  of 
Argus  I  saw  an  ovoid  evagination." 

These  processes  were  first,  I  believe,  discovered  by  Guenee,  and  the  fact  that 
ants  haunted  the  larvce  and  followed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  secretion  was  first 
remarked  by  Prof.  Zeller.  This  ant  companionship  is  detailed  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  "  Butterflies  of  North  America,"  under  the  head  of 
LyccBna pseudargiolus,  from  which  much  of  the  above  account  is  quoted.* 

From  the  Lyccenidm  we  pass  to  the  skippers,  to  me  almost  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  since  I  have  never  seen  as  yet  one  larva  of  any  of  the  group. 
Fortified  by  the  clues  here  given,  I  shall  now  hope  to  find  them,  and  learn  somewhat 
of  their  economy  from  personal  experience.  Tamphila  comma  is  without  figure  or 
description,  and  the  only  fact  that  is  recorded  about  it  is,  that  it  hibernates  in  the 
egg  state. 

The  reason  that  in  this  notice  attention  has  most  pointedly  been  called  to 
omissions,  is  in  the  hopes  that  even  yet  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  some  of  the  species 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hellins,  so  that  when  the  work  is  completed,  some  more  supple- 
mentary notes,  such,  for  example,  as  are  here  given  in  the  account  of  I£.  Tithonus, 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  us. 

In  summing  up  the  importance  of  this  volume,  one  great  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  student  can  now  get  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  almost  all  our 
native  butterflies  from  the  fresh  and  accurate  observations  of  one  man,  not  by 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  various  authors  in  various  works  difficult  to  procure, 
or  accounts  scattered  through  different  magazines,  but  in  one  volume  of  entirely 

*  Mr.  Edwards  concludes,  from  his  own  observations,  that  the  return  which  the  ants  give  for 
the  liquor  that  they  love  is  to  protect  the  larva*  from  ichneumons,  aiid  he  relates  how  he  saw 
them  so  ward  off  the  attack  of  an  Anomalon.  We  knew  that  they  kept  cows  in  tlie  Aphides,  but 
here  we  find  them  taking  care  of  milch  elephants  ;  verily,  "  the  ants  arc  little  upon  the  earth, 
but  they  are  exceeding  wise." 
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original  ■work.     It  wa8  the  duty  of  entomologists  to   subscribe  to  the  Eay  Society 
before,*  it  becomes  doubly  so  by  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

Perhaps  some  apology  is  needed  for  the  length  of  this  notice,  considering  that 
many  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  have  been  before  published  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  but  the  great  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  amount  of 
collected  original  information  which  it  contains,  must  be  my  excuse.  It  will  prove 
for  many  years  the  text  book  on  the  larva)  of  British  butterflies. — R.  C.  R.  Jordan, 
Edgbaston  :  March,  1886. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  IIistokt  Society, 
April  15tk,  1886  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  A.  J.  Windybank,  T.  P.  Newman,  W.  U.  Wright, 
T.  Gibbs,  Jun.,  and  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Mera  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  Syntomis  Phegea,  Linn.,  bred  from  ova  de- 
posited by  a  female  taken  in  Italy.  Mr.  E.  Joy,  a  variety  of  Coenonympha  Famphi- 
Itis,  L.,  taken  at  Hadley  Wood,  near  Barnet.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  bred  series  of  the 
Dover  form  of  Cidaria  suffumata,  Hb.  Mr.  Wellman,  specimens  of  Phoxopteryx 
i  upupana,  Tr.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  a  curious  construction,  which  had  been  found 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Williains  under  a  stone  in  his  garden  at  Foots  Cray  ;  the  formation 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  fusiform  cocoons,  composed  of  a  felt-like  material 
and  arranged  side  by  side,  vertically  and  transversely,  the  whole  forming  a  pear- 
shaped  mass  ;  each  cocoon  contained  a  larva  which  Mr.  Billups  said  was  certainly 
not  Dipterous  nor  Hymenopterous,  but  might  probably  be  the  larva  of  a  species  of 
Lepidoptera.     Several  Members  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

May  Qth,  1886 :  The  President  in  tlie  Chair. 

Messrs.  F.  Enock  and  C.  Brady  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Antispila  PfeiffereUa,  lib.,  Stn.,  with 
specimens  of  the  mined  leaves,  and  the  pupa  cases  cut  out  from  the  leaves.  Mr. 
Wellman,  Cidaria  suffumata,  Hb.,  including  the  Dover  form  ;  a  fine  series  of  Clostera 
reclusa,  Fb. ;  also  Adela  cuprella,  Thnb.,  Fb.,  Stn.  Mr.  West,  a  fine  series  of  JEphyra 
punctaria,  L.  Mr.  Mera,  Aleucis  pictaria.  Curt'.  The  President  showed  a  long 
series  of  Endromis  versicolor,  L  ,  and  stated  in  reference  to  his  exhibit,  that  in 
March,  1884,  he  received  twenty-five  ova  from  Mr.  Gibb,  the  parent  moth  having 
been  inbred,  originally  from  Rannoch  specimens ;  in  due  course  the  larvfe  fed  up, 
the  first  moth  (a  male)  emerging  on  the  19th  April,  1885,  and  was  followed  by  eight 
others,  all  females,  and  this  year  he  had  bred  twelve  males.  He  thought  it  was  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  year  he  should  breed  all  females,  and  the  next 
all  males.  Of  course  his  observation  only  extended  to  a  portion  of  the  brood,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  the  remainder  of  the  brood  had 
emerged  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Carrington  communicated  notes  of  a  visit  at 
Easter  to  Selborne,  tlie  home  of  Gilbert  White.     In  the  report  of  the  Meeting  on 

*  To  show  what  entomology  owes  to  this  Society,  I  may  give  the  following  list  of  works  since 
1865: — Hemiptera-Heteroptera,  Douglas  and  Scott,  1865;  British  Aphides,  Buckton,  1875,  I8T7, 
1880,  1882  ;  Colembola  and  Thysannra,  Lubbock,  1873  ;  British  Phytophagous  Hymenoptera, 
Cameron,  1882,  1884  ;  not  including  the  volume  on  Oribatidx  published  in  1883. 
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February  18th,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  Meligethes  exilis  and  Anthicus 
Schauml  were  only  received  from  Lincoln,  not  taken  there. — II.  W.  Babkee  and 
W.  A.  Pearce,  Eon.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  Lomdon,  3Iay  5th,  18SG  :  Prof.  J.  O.  We.stwood, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Life-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario, 
was.  present  as  a  visitor. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society,  viz. : — The  Rev.  E.  N. 
Bloomfield,  M.A.,  Mr.  Frederick  Fitch  (formerly  Subscribers),  Mr.  A.  J.  Rose  of 
Stoke  Newington,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Nicholson  of  Lewes. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  large  and  spiny  Lepidopterous  larva  which  he  had 
received  some  years  ago  from  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Swanzy,  who  obtained  it  in 
Western  Africa. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  number  of  Coleoptera  recently  obtained  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  including  Apion  sorhi. 

Mr.  Crowley  exhibited  four  specimens  of  Leto  Venus,  a  large  and  handsome 
moth  belonging  to  the  family  Hepialida,  from  Natal. 

Mr.  Howard  Yaughan  exliibited  a  long  series  of  Cidaria  immanata  ivom  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  other  southern  counties,  Perthshire,  Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of  Arran,  the 
Orkneys,  and  Slietlands.  He  also  exhibited  C.  russata  from  various  localities  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  from  Pcrthsliire,  Argyllshire,  and  the  Islands  of  Arran,  Lewis, 
and  Hoy.  Mr.  Vaughan  further  exhibited  varieties  of  C.  suffumata  from  Dover  and 
Darlington. 

Prof.  Westwood  commented  on  the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibition  of  C. 
immanata,  and  stated  that  he  had  never  before  seen  such  a  wonderful  collection  of 
varieties  of  a  single  species. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  living  specimens  of  Fatissus  Favieri 
(Fairm.),  lately  collected  in  Portugal  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  nests  of  the  ant  FheidoU 
megacephala,  var.  pallidula. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  exhibited  Staphylinus  latehricola  and  Quedius  trunci- 
cola,  both  from  the  New  Forest. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  for  Mons.  H.  de  la  Cuisine,  of  Dijon,  coloured  draw- 
ings, life-size,  of  a  variety  of  Urania  Croesus,  and  a  variety  of  Fapilio  Memnon  ; 
and  Prof.  Westwood  made  some  observations  on  them. 

Mr.  G.  Elisha  exhibited  specimens  of  Antispila  PfeiffereJla,  together  with  the 
cases,  and  the  leaves  mined  by  the  larvse. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Slater  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  Colours  in  Insects,"  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  that  all  brightly  coloured  insects 
were  flower-haunting  species,  was  incorrect  ;  and  that  many  brilliantly  coloured  in- 
sects were  carnivorous.  Mr.  McLachlan  said  that  the  physiological  question  in 
connection  with  colour  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  :  he  thought  that  colour 
in  many  insects  was  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  their 
wings.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof.  Westwood,  Mr.  Goss,  The  Rev.  W. 
W.  Fowler,  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  Mr.  Weir. — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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NOTE    ON    SOME    BEITISH    COCCIDM   (No.  3). 
BT    J.    AV.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Having  now  before  me  Foerster's  little-known  article  "  Ueber 
Scbildliiuse,"  to  wbicb  I  alluded  from  report  only  at  p.  248,  vol.  xxii, 
witb  respect  to  tbe  presumable  identity  of  certain  reputed  species  of 
Lecanium,  I  can  revert  to  it  witb  greater  precision.     He  says : — 

"  The  male  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  must  be  most  carefully  examined, 
foi*  only  on  the  fully  developed  males  can  the  specific  character  be  founded  with 
certainty.  The  early  writei-s,  mostly  without  knowledge  of  the  male,  named  the 
species  after  the  plants  on  which  the  female  was  found,  a  mode  of  proceeding  that 
necessarily  led  to  many  species  being  placed  together  as  a  single  one,  as  I  have  fully 
proved."     .... 

"  With  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  species,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  Coccus  tilicB  of  Reaumur  and  Linne,  for  the  former  has  long  ago  given  a 
figure  of  it  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  '  Memoires ;'  but  if  it  be  agreed  that  the 
Coccus  tilicB  of  both  authors  is  the  same,  so  also  it  is  incontestable  that  this  Coccus 
is  not  limited  to  the  lime  tree  only,  but  that  it  goes  to  other  trees,  and  in  each  case 
is  named  differently  in  accordance  with  its  habitat.  In  former  time,  and  also  again 
this  year,  I  have  observed  it  on  the  following,  namely,  Populus  tremula,  Ulmns 
campestris,  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  and  Prunus  padus,  also  on  pear  and  cherry  trees. 
Further,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  Coccus  quercus,  hetulce,  carpini,  coryli,  and 
perhaps  also  oxyacanthtB,  Linne,  must  form  one  and  the  same  species  with  that  here 
treated  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  name  tilice  can  no  longer  be  retained, 
and  I  therefore  allow  myself  to  bestow  on  it  a  new  one,  which  has  reference  to  the 
wandering  life  of  the  species,  and  call  it  Lecanium  vagahundum."* 

Tbe  soundness  of  Foerster's  tbeory  in  its  entirety  is  invalidated 
by  tbe  fact  tbat  some  of  tbe  species  be  mentions,  as  tbey  are  now 
understood,  belong  to  tbe  genus  Puhrinm  la,  of  wbicb  tbe  female  scales 
are  remarkably  different  by  baving  in  tbeir  ultimate  state  a  protruding 
ovisac,  and  tberefore  tbey  cannot  be  identical  witb  any  true  Lecanium. 
Sucb  a  proposition  by  one  baving  sucb  a  rice  power  of  observation  as 
Foerster  is  incredible,  and  so  it  is  most  likely  be  bad  in  view  scales  of 
species  of  true  Lecanium,  and  tbat  be  misapplied  to  tbem  tbe  names 
he  bas  quoted ;  tbus  be  may  bave  bad  scales  of  Lecanium  genevense 
and  called  tbem  oxyacanthee,  wbicb  is  a  PuJvinaria,  botb  species 
feeding  at  tbe  same  time  on  one  kind  of  tree.  Linne  did  not  describe 
bis  Coccus  oxijacantli(B  (S.  N.,  742,  21)  ;  be  merely  says  "Habitat  in 
Cratcpgo  oxyacanthee,'^  and  refers  to  "  Kcaumur,  Ins.,"  iv,  t.  6,  f.  11, 12, 
wbicb  figures  clearly  denote  a  Pulvinaria  witb  a  protruding  woolly 
ovisac  ;  whereas,  L.  genevense  bas  no  external  ovisac,  and  is  a  true 
Lecanium.     Or  it  may  be  that  Foerster  only  saw  tbe  scales  of  tbe 

*  This  is  the  name  quoted  by  Kaltuubach  in  his  "  Pfl.inzenfeinde,"  of  which  Signoret  had  no 
trace  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  4(3(5). — J.  \V.  D. 
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Pulvinaria,  before  the  period  of  oviposition,  then  they  might  easily 
pass  as  a  Lecanium.  So  also  of  the  other  Fulvinariee  he  mentions. 
At  any  rate,  with  such  reservations,  the  subject  deserves  investigation, 
for  there  may  well  be  not  so  many  species  of  Lecanium  or  Pulvinaria 
as  is  believed.  Foerster's  contention  is  that  while  different  though 
similar  species  may  feed  on  one  kind  of  tree  and  get  one  name,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  species  may  feed  on  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  thus  get  several  names. 

Targioni-Tozzetti,  in  his  "  Catalogus,"  1868,  places  together  as 
one  species  (under  the  name  Lecanium  ulmi,  Walker),  without  any 
mark  of  doubt,  and  apparently  without  knowing  what  Foerster  had 
proposed.  Coccus  ulmi,  Geoifr.,  Coccus  coryli,  Linn.,  Chermes  coryJi 
hcmisplicericus,  Geoffr.,  Coccus  tilice,  Linn.,  Chermes  tilice  hemisjyJicBricus, 
Geoffr.,  and  Calypticus  Jcevis,  Costa,  but  leaving  Leca?iium  acei'is  = 
Coccus  aceris,  Modeer,  Fab.,  Gmel.,  Curtis,  as  a  distinct  species.  Now, 
Walker  (List  of  Hemipterous  Insects  in  Brit.  Mus.,  iv  [1852],  p.  1074, 
No.  33),  merely  cites  Coccus  ulmi,  Linne,  without  giving  any  descrip- 
tion or  reference  to  the  British  Museum  collection,  and  does  not  put 
any  other  reputed  species  as  equivalent  to  it,  quoting  only  the  ulmi 
of  the  various  authors  who  have  described  or  noticed  the  species  of 
that  name  ;  so  that  the  reference  by  Targioni-Tozzetti  to  the  Lecanium 
ulmi  of  Walker  is  misleading  and  futile,  but  this  does  not  invalidate 
his  opinion  of  the  unity  of  the  reputed  species  he  mentions. 

Signoret  describes  as  distinct  species,  L.  aceris,  cesculi,  corni, 
coryli,  yenevcnse,  fyri,  and  tilice,  allowing  that  they  are  much  alike,  but 
with  certain  small  differences  in  the  scale  of  the  female  or  in  the 
imago  of  the  male  deemed  of  specific  value,  and  stating  that  they 
have  in  common  on  the  "  derme  "  of  the  scale  of  the  female  a  micro- 
scopic tesselation. 

The  solution  of  these  and  other  problems,  ut  infra,  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  younger  men  of  this  generation,  but  scarcely  in  the 
range  of  my  own  probabilities,  which  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  an  end.  Time  is  on  their  side  but  not  on  mine,  for,  as  the  French 
say,  "  Quand  on  est  mort  c'  est  pour  long  temps.'''' 

In  the  "  Jahrbiicher  des  nassauischen  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde," 
1884,  Dr.  Eudolph  Goethe  has  an  article  on  the  Coccidce  affecting 
fruit  trees  and  vines  in  the  Rhine  district,  illustrated  with  three 
plates,  and  the  paper  is  in  several  respects  of  interest  to  us,  as  most 
of  the  species  have  been,  or  may  be,  found  in  Britain. 

I  note  the  following: — 
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Myiilaspis  pomoritm,  Bouclie. 

Externally  nearly  all  the  forms  of  Mytilaspis  are  so  very  similar,  that  thoy 
might  be  believed  to  constitute  but  one  species  ;  but  good  characters  for  the  separa- 
tion of  species  exist  in  the  pattern  of  the  fringe  of  the  last  abdominal  segment,  and 
more  especially  in  the  number  and  relative  position  of  the  groups  of  the  wax- 
excreting  spinnerets  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  same  segment.  In  the  European 
species  there  are  fire  groups — one  anterior  (mesal  of  Comstock),  one  on  each  side 
lower  down  (anterior-lateral),  and  one  still  lower  (posterior-lateral).  The  number 
of  spinnerets  in  each  group  is  tolerably  constant  in  a  species,  but  it  varies  within 
certain  limits,  not  only  in  the  species,  but  even  in  the  individual,  for  it  is  not  always 
exactly  the  same  in  the  corresponding  lateral  group. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  known  the  scales  of  a  Mytilaspis  common  on  red 
and  white  currant  bushes,  and  latterly  I  have  found,  but  more  sparingly,  scales  on 
the  black  currant,  always  on  the  two-years'-old  shoots,  all  three  agreeing  exactly  in 
external  appearance  and  similarly  not  separable  from  M.  pomorum,  the  species  very 
abundant  on  apple  trees.  Dr.  Goethe  has  examined  the  black  currant  form  with 
reference  to  the  formula  of  the  spinnerets,  and  finds  that  they  agree  with  the  form 
on  the  apple,  but  he  gives  the  number  of  spinnerets  in  the  respective  groups  as 
10,  18,  16,  whereas  Signoret  gives  them  {for  pomorum)  as  IV,  10, 14.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  of  importance  in  a  specific  sense,  for  I  find  that,  while  the  scales  on 
the  apple  and  black  currant  are  identical  as  regards  the  fringe,  the  spinnerets  in  both 
vary  in  number  in  the  respective  groups,  thus,  8 — 13  anterior,  14 — 21  ant.  lat., 
9— 14  post,  lat.*  Comstock  (Report,  1880)  gives  the  numbers  as  11—17,  16—21, 
16 — 21  in  the  respective  groups.  Maskell  (Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.,  xi,  194)  gives  the 
numbers,  as  shown  by  scales  from  apple,  plum  and  lilac,  as  17 — 20,  17—19,  14 — 17 
respectively.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe's  species  is  M.  pomornm,  Bouche, 
but  he  erroneously  calls  it  M.  conchiformis,  Gmelin.  [I  may  here  mention  inci- 
dentally that  I  find  the  Mytilasjiis  on  the  dogwood  {Cornus)  and  plum  trees  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  on  the  apple  (J/,  pomorum)  as  to  abdominal  fringe  and 
spinnerets  ;  Bouclic  had  stated  they  were  the  same  species,  but  I  apprehend  without 
microscopic  test.] 

Mytilaspis  linearis,  Geoff r.,  Modeer. 

Gmelin  (Syst.  Nat.,  13  ed.,  p.  2221,  No.  37, 1788)  describes  Coccus  conchiformis 
in  these  words,  "Habitat  in  ulmo,  angustus,  fuscus." 

Signoret  adopts  the  name  for  a  species  of  Mytilaspis  living  on  the  elm,  which 
he  finds  differs  essentially  from  il/.  pcuHorinw,  Bouche,  inasmuch  as  the  spinnerets 
are  6 — 7,  8 — 9,  and  5 — 6,  in  the  respective  groups.  lie  admits,  however,  that  at 
first  he  had  been  misled  by  Curtis  in  employing  the  r.ame  conchiformis  for  the  apple 
feeder. 

Reaumur  expressly  states  that  his  figure  t.  5,  fig.  7  (Gallinsecte  en  forme  de 
coqullle)  represents  an  elm-feeder,  and  the  figure  is  cited  by  Gmelin;  but  he  also 
gives  as  a  synonym  of  his  conchiformis,  Coccus  arhorum  linearis,  Modeer,  "  Act. 
Gothenb.,"  i,  22,  14  (1778),  and  Geoffroy  "  Hist.  abr.  des  Ins.,"  569,  17  (1764). 
The  latter  quotes  Reaumur,  yet  apparently  losing  sight  of  the  I'estricted  habitat  on 

*  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  has  kindly  given  me  the  advantage  of  his  exteii.sive  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  minute  entomological  objects  by  mounting  these  and  other  Coccidm  for  microscopic 
examination. — J.  W.  D. 

C  2 
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the  elm,  sajs  vaguely  "  Celui-ci  vieiit  sui*  les  arbres."  He  was  the  first  to  name 
Reaumur's  species  as  Chermes  arbornm  linearis.  Modeer  {I.  c.)  cites  Reaumur  and 
Geo£froy,  dropping  " arborum,"  and  giving  the  name  as  "  linearis"  only  (so  that  he 
vras  not  correctly  cited  by  Gmelin),  and  he  says  the  insect  "lives  on  the  branches 
of  elm  trees."  It  thus  appears  that  the  prior  name  of  the  elm  feeder  is  linearis, 
and  it  should  not  have  been  supplanted  by  Gmelin's  conchiformis ;  thus  also  Signo- 
ret's  linearis  {nee  Geoffr.,  Modeer,  as  he  has  it)  requires  another  name.  At  any 
rate,  Goethe's  conchifortiiis  is  not  the  conchiformis  of  Gmelin.  I  find  the  true 
Mytilaspis  linearis,  Geoffr.,  Modeer,  rarely  on  elms  ;  I  believe  it  is  now  first  intro- 
duced as  British,  and  that  the  conchiformis  of  Curtis  and  Walker  is  only  MytiJaspis 
pomorum,  Bouche,  Signoret.  Briefly  the  synonymy  is : — Gallinsecte  de  coquille, 
Reaum.  Chermes  arborum  linearis,  Geoffr.  ;  Coccus  linearis,  Modeer ;  Coccus 
conchiformis,  Gmel.  ;  Mt/tilaspis  conchiformis,  Sign. 

Mytilaspis  vitis,  Goethe,  sp.  n. 

This  form  Dr.  Goethe  finds  on  vines,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  occur 
in  Britain.  The  formula  of  the  spinnerets  is  given  as  9^11  anterior,  14—16  ant. 
lat.,  10 — 12  post,  lat.,  and  the  species  is  i-egarded  as  quite  distinct  from  M.  pomorum, 
which  it  resembles  otherwise.  The  scales  of  the  ?  are  found  on  the  two-years'-old 
wood.  The  larvse  are  attached  to  the  young  shoots,  especially  near  the  buds,  where 
they  are  very  perceptible,  as  the  place  where  the  rostrum  is  inserted  becomes  brown 
or  blackish.  With  the  discoloration  a  swelling  is  associated,  so  that  the  young 
creature  sits  on  a  small  eminence. 

Lecanium  pyri,  Schrank. 

Dr.  Goethe  says  he  finds  this  not  only  as  usual  on  apple  and  pear  trees,  but 
also  on  whitethorn  ;  by  the  latter  I  apprehend  he  means  L.  genevense,  Targ.-Tozz., 
which  he  does  not  mention  by  name. 

Lecaniuni  cerasi,  Goetlie,  sp.  n. 

Dr.  Goethe  finds,  principally  on  cherry  trees,  but  also  on  plum  trees,  in  the 
spring,  female  scales  of  a  Leeanium  which  he  says  do  not  agree  with  any  described 
by  Signoret.  They  are  4  nnn.  long,  3  mm.  broad,  and  2i  mm.  high,  colour  reddish- 
yellow,  shining ;  the  male,  which  appears  in  May,  has  white  wings  with  a  dark  red 
spot  between  the  margin  and  the  nerve,  body  red-brown.  I  also  find  such  scales 
here  on  the  cherry  trees,  but  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  them  from  L.  pyri, 
Schrank,  nor  do  the  scales  or  imago  of  the  male  afford  any  distinctive  characters. 
As  to  the  remark  about  the  descriptions  by  Signoret  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  only 
refers  to  the  adult  scales,  the  yellow  colour  mentioned  by  Goethe  becomes  brown  in 
a  short  time,  as  in  other  reputed  species  of  this  group. 

I  also  find  similar  scales  on  laurel  {Primus  laurocerasus) ;  I  notice  on  the  grey 
scales  of  the  male  that  the  oval  coronet  on  the  back  shows  distinctly  white,  as  Sig- 
noret represents  as  existing  in  L.  prunastri,  hwt  the  imago  differs  not  from  L.pyri. 

Leeanium  variegatum,  Goethe,  sp.  n. 

This,  it  is  stated,  is  found  somewhat  abundant  on  plum  trees  and  apple  trees, 
singly  on  the  latter.  The  specific  name  is  adopted,  because  the  $  scales  show  a  re- 
markable variegated  coloration  up  to  the  time  of  oviposition.     At  first  yellow-browil 
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they  become  bright  red,  with  a  broad  dark  stripe  lengthwise  on  the  back,  which  is 
interrupted  by  fine  white  transverse  streaks.  At  this  stage  the  scales  are  nearly 
3.5  mm.  high,  4  mm.  broad,  and  4.8  mm.  long,  consequently  very  globular.  With 
the  development  of  the  eggs  they  become  tubercular,  thin-shelled,  uneven,  furrowed 
and  tumid,  and  the  variegated  colour  merges  into  a  shining  brown-red.  The  young 
larvae  are  dark  yellow,  and  of  a  characteristic  stumpy  form.  The  male  imago,  found 
in  April  and  May,  has  the  body  and  head  dingy  red-brown,  legs  light  yellow,  an- 
tennae dark  brown,  wings  between  the  margin  and  nerve  red-brown. 

This  may  be  a  distinct  species,  not  hitherto  separated  from  L.pyri,  ior  although 
generally  not  much  importance  is  due  to  the  variegation  of  the  ?  scales,  which  is 
more  or  less  observable  in  all  the  reputed  species  of  this  group  of  them,  yet  the 
transverse  white  streaks  appear  to  be  special  to  the  form  now  mentioned,  and  may 
prove  to  be  a  specific  character.  I  find  such  scales  here  on  plum  and  apple  trees, 
and  also  singly  on  a  pear  tree,  in  May  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  distinguish 
the  male  from  L.  pyri. 

Lecanium  ribis,  A.  Fitch. 

Under  the  head  of  Lecanium  persicce,  Dr.  Goethe  introduces  a  form  which  he 
finds  on  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  which  he  is  inclined  to  believe  is  identical 
with  that  species.  Assuming  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  I  find  here  common  on 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  I  would  rather  believe  it  to  be  L.  ribis,  which  is 
much  more  like  L.  rugosum,  Sign.,  than  persicce,  yet  I  think  distinct.  Like  Dr. 
Goethe  I  have  never  found  a  male  of  this  currant  feeder. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
May  Zlst,  1886. 


DESCEIPTION   OF  TWO   NEW   SPECIES   OF    TERACOLUS. 

BY  ARTHUR  G.   BUTLER,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S.,   &c. 

The  following  interesting  species  have  recently  been  presented  to 
the  Museum  Collection  by  Mr.  J.  M.  E.  Johnston  :  — 

Teracolus  Joiinstoni,  sp.  n. 
?  .  Allied  to  T.  Eris,  but  larger  and  in  some  respects  more  like  the  female  of 
T.  subfasciatiis ;  the  apical  border  of  the  primaries  being  bright  copper-brown  instead 
of  black,  bounded  internally  by  three  diffused  bright  ochreous  and  one  white  spot  in 
a  curved  oblique  series,  these  again  bounded  internally  by  an  oblique  black  band 
from  costa  to  third  median  branch,  the  latter  continued  by  two  spots  (the  upper 
crescentic,  the  lower  sub-quadrate)  upon  the  median  interspaces  ;  the  internal 
blackish  streak  narrow,  and  at  its  outer  extremity  curving  up  in  the  form  of  two 
unequal  spots  almost  to  the  first  median  branch  ;  secondaries  of  a  dead  white  tint, 
slightly  pink  in  certain  lights,  and  with  faintly  yellowish  border  ;  the  base  slightly 
dusky  ;  a  transverse  tapering  bifid  brownish  dash  from  costal  margin  to  second 
median  branch  :  below  the  differences  are  even  more  marked,  the  apical  area  and 
costal  margin  of  primaries  being  of  a  bright  gravel-ochre  colour ;  six  brownish  spots 
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ill  a  biangulated  series  from  costa  to  first  median  interspace,  and  a  brown  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  cell ;  secondaries  entirely  bright  gravel-ochre,  a  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
cell,  the  tapering  costal  dash  of  the  upper  surface  and  five  inconspicuous  spots  iu 
continuation  of  the  latter  coffee-brown  ;    pectus  clothed   with  salmon-pink  hair. 

Expanse  of  wings,  56  mm. 
Graham's  Town. 

In  the  Hewitson  collection  there  is  a  pair  of  this  species,  mixed  up  with  three  or 
four  other  species,  as  T.  JEris :  the  male  diifers  from  that  sex  of  T.  Eris,  in  having  a 
conspicuous  black  spot  at  end  of  cell,  the  apical  patch  elongated  transversely  instead 
of  along  the  costa,  its  outer  portion  cupreous  on  the  border,  grey-brown  within  the 
border,  the  spots  upon  it  broad,  oval  and  bright  ochreous  ;  the  black  externo-discal 
area  inclosing  two  white  unequal  spots  in  continuation  of  the  sub-apical  series,  and 
below  tlicse  spots  with  a  dentate-sinuate  white  border ;  the  black  costal  band  of 
secondaries  is  slightly  differently  shaped  from  that  of  T.  Eris,  and  (as  in  the  female) 
there  are  no  marginal  spots  to  these  wings ;  on  the  under  surface  the  primaries  have 
a  black  spot  at  end  of  cell  as  above,  also  two  small  spots  just  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  median  interspaces  ;  the  costal  margin  and  apical  area  and  the  entire  surface  of 
secondaries  deep  rosy  flesh-coloured  ;  the  secondaries  with  a  tapering  brown  dash 
from  costal  margin,  and  a  small  brown  spot  at  end  of  cell ;  pectus  with  pink  hairs. 

Expanse  of  wings,  53  mm. 

Hewitson  has,  as  usual,  no  definite  localities  on  his  specimens,  the 
male  being  labelled  simply  "  Cape,"  and  the  female  "  S.  Af." 

The  following,  which  is  the  largest  species  of  the  group,  I 
describe  as — 

Teracolus  opalesce>'S,  sp.  n. 

$  .  Nearest  to  T.  Maimuna  from  Angola,  considerably  larger,  the  wings  white 
with  rosy  opaline  shot,  much  more  pronounced,  especially  on  the  primaries,  than  in 
any  other  known  species  ;  primaries  above  with  the  costal  border  narrowly  irrorated 
with  brown  scales,  giving  it  a  greyish  tint ;  external  and  internal  borders  very  broad, 
more  so  than  in  T.  Maimuna,  the  three  sub-apical  yellow  spots  only  represented  by 
a  few  scattered  yellow  scales,  but  the  white  patch  at  external  angle  wider  than  usual ; 
secondaries  with  the  marginal  spots  unusually  large  ;  the  spots  across  the  disc  forming 
a  regular  arch  instead  of  an  angle  followed  by  an  arch  as  in  T.  Maimuna,  the  first 
spot  only  large,  the  others  quite  small ;  primaries  below  white,  the  apical  area  tinted 
with  clear  sulphur-yellow,  and  not  crossed  by  rust-red  spots  as  in  T.  Maimuna ;  three 
spots  only  on  the  disc,  two  of  which  (on  the  median  interspaces)  are  large  ;  a  trans- 
verse black  stigma  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  sccondai'ies  clear  sulphur-yellow  ;  a  small 
red-brown  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  eight  in  an  arched  series  from  costa  to 
interno-median  fold  across  the  disc ;  costal  margin  gamboge-yellow ;  body  below 
white.  Expanse  of  wings,  62  mm. 

Delagoa  Bay. 

The  female  of  T.  Maimuna  measures  57  mm.  in  expanse  of  wings  ; 
it  is  always  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  wholly  bright  yellow  on  both 
surfaces  ;  when  white  above,  it  has  three  conspicuous  yellow  sub-apical 
spots,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  wing  on  the  under  surface  washed 
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with  yellow  ;  whilst  the  apical  area  of  the  primaries  and  the  whole  of 
the  secondaries  on  this  surface  are  bright  golden  buff  approaching  a 
mustard-yellow  ;  the  external  border  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
primaries  is  browner,  and  does  not  run  so  far  along  the  costa,  is 
narrower  throughout,  and  the  inner  border  is  narrower,  and  fades  away 
into  greyish  flesh-colour  at  the  base  in  the  Angola  species.  I  therefore 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  considering  these  two  to  be 
abundantly  distinct,  though  allied  species. 


As  it  appears  to  me  to  be  always  for  the  good  of  science  to  correct 
errors  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  publication,  as  I  have  monographed 
the  genus  TeracoJus,  and,  lastly,  as  the  British  Museum  possesses  the 
finest  and  most  complete  collection  in  the  world  of  these  beautiful 
butterflies,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add  here  a  few  notes  upon  the 
species  figured  and  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Staudinger  in  his  work  now 
publishing.  I  have  no  desire  to  dispute  his  right  to  place  his  species 
in  three,  or  if  he  prefers  it  in  more  genera,  but  simply  to  point  out  a 
few  inaccuracies  arising  from  the  effort  to  work  out  a  difilcult  group 
with  insufiicient  material. 

On  plate  23  of  his  work,  Dr.  Staudinger  figures  the  following : — 

1.  Idmais  JSris,  Klug,  (J  ,  correctly  identified. 

2.  I.  Vesta,  Eeiche,  (? .  Our  examples  of  T.  Vesta  are  males,  and  correspond 
with  the  original  figure  ;  the  species  figured  by  Staudinger  is  perfectly  distinct,  and 
is  my  Teracohis  argillacens ;  it  is  considerably  smaller  than  T.  Vesta,  the  base  of 
the  wings  above  is  not  black  as  in  that  species,  the  apical  area  of  primaries  and  entire 
surface  of  secondaries  below  are  piuky-ochraceous,  instead  of  pale  sulphur-yellow,  and 
the  central  band  of  the  latter  wings  is  the  only  dark  one,  though  Staudinger's  figure 
fails  to  show  this  difference. 

3.  /.  Pleione,  Klug,  $ ,  correctly  identified. 

4.  J.  costalis,  Stgr.,  a  new  species  allied  to  vestalis. 

5.  I.  venosa,  Stgr.,  J .  This  appears  to  me  to  be  allied  to  Belenois  Charina,  but 
to  be  figured  from  an  example  in  which  the  antennae  are  broken  short  off  :  if  this  is 
so,  we  have  a  nearly  allied  species  from  the  Nyanza ;  ours  is,  without  question, 
closely  related  to  B.  Charina. 

6.  Teracolus  suhfasciatus.  Swains.,  $  ,  correctly  named. 

7.  T.  protomedia,  Klug,  <?  .  The  insect  figured  is  a  female  ;  we  have  a  series  of 
both  sexes. 

8.  9.   Callosune  Johina,  Butl.,  (? ,  ?  ,  correctly  named. 

10,  11.   C.  Jalone,  Butl.,  3* ,  ?  ,  apparently  rightly  named,  but  not  well  figured. 

12.  C  Amina,  Hew.,  S ,  correctly  named. 

13,  14.   C.  cinerascens,  Butl.,  <? ,  ?  ,  correctly  named. 
15, 16.   C  Aiixo,  Lucas,  (J ,  ?  ,  correctly  named. 

17.  C.  Achine,  Cram.,  ^  .     The  species  figured  is  the  T.  Omphale  of  G-odart. 

18.  C.  HaevernicJiii,  Stgr.,  ^ .     This  is  the  male  of  my  T.  hannonides. 
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19.  C.  Oavisa,  Wallgr.,  S  ,  correctly  named. 

20.  C.  vulnerata,  Stgr.     Possibly  the  male  of  my  Teracolus  incretus. 

21.  C.  Danae,  Fab.,  <J ,  correctly  named. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that  personally  I  see  no  grounds, 
upon  the  variable  and  purely  specific  differences  indicated  in  Dr. 
Schatz's  figures  of  three  isolated  species,  for  separating  the  genus 
Teracolus  into  three. 

British  Museum  : 

March,  1886. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PIERID^  FROM 
ZANZIBAR. 

by  h.  grose  smith,  f.e.s. 

Mtlotiieis  Sagala. 

Upper-side. — Anterior-wings  white,  irregularly  irrorated  with  brown-black, 
especially  on  the  costa,  in  the  cell,  and  towards  the  base,  where  the  irroration  is  so 
close  that  the  wings  are  nearly  brown-black.  Posterior-wings  yellow  ;  the  base 
and  an  irregularly  defined  space  near  the  apex,  between  the  costal  nervure  and  the 
first  sub-costal  nervule,  thickly  irrorated  with  brown-black  ;  minute  black  spots  on 
the  margin  at  the  end  of  the  nervules. 

Under-side.- — Anterior-wings  white  ;  costa  grey ;  apex  faintly  tinged  with 
yellow.  Posterior-wings  yellow,  with  small  black  spots  on  the  margin  at  the  end  of 
the  nervules.  Expanse  of  wings,  2^  inches. 

Habitat :  Sagala,  about  100  miles  inland  west  from  Zanzibar. 

In  the  collection  of  H.  Grose  Smith. 

Teeacolus  Callidia. 

Upper-side. — Dusky  white,  irrorated  at  the  base  with  black.  Anterior-wings 
with  a  yellow-ochre  apical  patch  extending  over  one-third  of  the  wings,  margined 
internally  with  a  dusky  black  band,  the  costal  and  exterior  margins,  nervures  at  the 
exterior  margin,  and  a  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  dusky  black.  Posterior-wings 
with  a  black  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  costal  margin,  and  marginal  spots  at  the 
end  of  the  nervures. 

Under-side.  —  On  the  anterior-wings  the  apical  patch  is  indistinct  and  paler 
without  the  internal  band,  but  crossed  in  the  centre  with  an  angulated  row  between 
the  nervures  of  five  dusky  black  spots,  a  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  dusky 
black  band  at  the  base.  Posterior- wings  brownish-white,  a  yellow-ochre  spot  between 
two  brown  spots  on  the  upper  discocellular  nervule,  and  a  curved  row  of  spots  from 
near  the  centre  of  the  costa  to  near  the  anal  angle.      Expanse  of  wings,  2  inches. 

Habitat :  Zanzibar. 

In  the  collection  of  H.  Grose  Smith. 

London  :    April,  1886. 
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NOTES    CONCERNING-    CHRYSOPA     VENTRALIS,    PBASINA, 
ABDOMINALIS,   ASPERSA,   AND    ZELLERI. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.8.,   &c. 

The  question  of  the  specific  distinction,  or  otherwise,  of  the  con- 
ditions bearing  the  above  names  has  long  engaged  my  attention, 
and  that  of  otber  European  entomologists  interested  in  Neuroptera- 
Planipennia. 

Very  recently,  circumstances  induced  me  to  give  the  subject  more 
special  investigation,  and  the  remarks  I  here  offer  may  be  of  interest, 
even  if  my  conclusions  do  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 

Those  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  European  Chrysopce  will 
recognise  the  names  enumerated  above  as  representing  a  group  of 
species,  varieties,  or  conditions,  characterized  by  the  wings  having  a 
partially  black  and  partially  pale  neuration,  loith  a  (usually)  conspicuous 
hlack  dot  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  costa :  a  hlack  point  between 
the  antennce ;  two  black  marks  on  either  side  of  the  face  (on  the 
genge  and  clypeus  respectively)  ;  the  palpi  annulated  with  black  ;  the 
pronotum  above  with  black  (or  blackish)  points  (often  connected  into 
two  longitudinal  lines),  and  with  two  or  three  black  spots  (occasionally 
connected)  on  its  edges.  These  characters  are  common  to  all,  but 
there  are  often  additional  points  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae,  on 
the  vei'tex,  on  the  mesothorax,  &c.  And  the  whole  question  virtually 
concerns  the  amount  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  number  and 
position  of  the  black  points  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  the 
condition  of  the  black  variation  in  the  neuration.  All  seem  to  agree 
in  form,  and  in  special  structure  (so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained). 
If  I  mistake  not,  far  too  much  importance  has  been  given  to  "spotting" 
in  differentiating  European  Chrysopce,  and  the  same  remark  probably 
obtains  with  equal  force  in  extra-European  forms,  notably  in  the  North 
American  group  of  which  Ch.  oculata,  8ay,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

Ch.  ventealis,  Curtis  (Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  clxx,  1834).— I  place  this  first  in  order 
of  precedence  in  these  notes,  because  if  all  the  five  forms  here  considered  be 
eventually  regarded  as  only  conditions  of  one  species  (which  I  think  probable),  the 
name  ventralis  has  the  right  of  priority.  The  form  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  being  black  (excepting  at  the  apex),  but  with  the 
segmental  divisions  conspicuously  pale  during  life  ;  the  prosternum  is  partially  (or 
nearly  wholly)  black  or  blackish  (the  colour  often  forming  a  Y-shaped  marking),  and 
there  are  usually  conspicuous  black  marks  above  the  insertion  of  the  coxee  on  the 
mososternum.  There  is  occasionally  a  black  point  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae, 
and  in  some  examples  (from  England,  Holland,  France,  and  the  Rhine  Valley)  I  see 
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two  black  points  on  the  head  postei-iorly  (compare  remarks  on  Ch.  Zelleri).  The  neu- 
ration  varies  in  the  amount  of  black  and  pale.  Ch.  ventralis  is  var.  7  of  aspersa  in 
Schneider's  Monograph  (p.  112).  It  is  widely  distributed,  but  localized,  and, 
according  to  my  experience,  never  presents  any  intermediate  conditions  in  ventral 
coloration,  and  on  this  character  one  is  never  in  doubt  in  determining  it. 

Ch.  prasina,  Burm.  (Handbuch,  ii  [2],  981,  1839). — This  ranks  next  in  order 
of  priority,  and  heads  the  series  of  prasina,  abdominalis,  aspersa,  and  Zelleri. 
Having  stated  that  ventralis  never  leaves  one  in  doubt  (be  its  position  specific  or 
varietal),  we  are  now  confronted  with  distinct  difficulties.  Latterly  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  unite  j^rasina  and  aspersa,  and  I  have  more  than  once  strongly  urged  their 
union.  Recently  I  resolved  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Burmeister's  type  if  possible,  and 
placed  myself  in  communication  writh  Dr.  O.  Taschenberg,  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  who  took  infinite  trouble  to  help  me,  and  lent  me  what  no  doubt  is  the 
original  type,  though  Burmeister,  probably  subsequently,  appears  to  have  confused 
aspersa  and  septempunctata  (the  specimens  bear  no  labels  on  the  pins).  The  type 
may  be  the  specimen  figured  by  Schneider,  or  the  latter  author  may  have  used  one 
of  the  few  other  specimens  to  which  he  refers  (Monogr.,  p.  111).  The  type  is  in 
good  condition  (but  bleached  by  age),  and  agrees  sufficiently  with  Schneider's  de- 
finition and  figure,  save  in  one  matter,  and  that  is  important.  The  abdomen  is  not 
discoloured  (which  happens  too  frequently  in  dried  specimens  of  Chrysopce),  and  it 
shows  (unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken)  decided  indications  of  the  dark  markings 
on  either  side  of  the  dorsum  characteristic  of  abdominalis.  The  coloration  of  the 
neuration  agrees  with  Schneider's  description  and  figure.  Schneider  points  out  the 
totally  black  transverse  neuration,  and  the  two  brown  lines  on  the  pronotum  as 
especially  serving  to  distinguish  prasina  from  aspersa.  the  importance  of  which  I 
fail  to  realize  after  an  examination  of  a  very  long  series  of  the  latter  ;  nevertheless, 
I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  have  seen  any  other  specimen  precisely  agreeing  with 
Burmeister's  type. 

Ch.  abdominalis,  Brauer  (Neurop.  Austr.,  61,  1859 :  a  modification  of  Ch. 
abdomine-pituctata,  Brauer,  Haidinger's  Abhandl.,  iv,  1850,  where  there  is  a  figure). 
I  place  this  name  in  the  present  sequence  for  special  comparison  with  Ch.  prasina. 
My  recent  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  specific  position,  or  otherwise,  of  abdominalis 
formed  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  short  memoir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Brauer,  in 
his  "Neuropteren  Europas  "  (Festschrift,  z.-b.  Q-es.  Wien,  1876),  in  analyzing  the 
Austrian  species,  says  of  abdominalis  : — "  Ich  halte  sowohl  diese  als  audi  die  vorige 
Art  {prasina)  nur  fiir  Varietaten  von  Ch.  aspersa,  Wesm."  The  principal  point 
in  Brauer's  earlier  descriptions  is  the  existence  of  elongate  brown  markings  on  either 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  shown  that  these  apparently  exist  in 
the  type  of  prasina  ;  I  will  show  later  on  that  they  exist  in  Zelleri.  In  the  "  Neu- 
roptera  Austriaca  "  we  also  find  allusion  to  the  black  commencement  of  the  sector 
radii,  and  of  the  upper  cubitus.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  I  have  not  seen  an  actual 
type  of  abdominalis.  At  one  time  I  temporarily  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  good  character  (not  noticed  by  Brauer),  but  the  illusion  was  soon] 
dispelled.  I  possess  examples  from  Saxony  sent  by  Eostock  as  abdominalis  ;  I  have  I 
seen  one  from  the  same  source,  and  also  from  Burgdorf,  Switzerland  (Meyer-DiJr), 
from  Albarda's  collection  ;  in  1885  I  captured  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Schwarzwald, 
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isolated  examples.  Presuming  the  abdominal  markings  are  present  in  all  of  these 
(they  are  so  in  those  in  which  the  abdomen  is  not  discoloured),  they  are  peculiar, 
inasmucli  as  (with  the  greatest  general  resemblance  to  the  type  of  prasina)  they 
agree  in  having  the  basal  portion  of  the  sub-costa  continuously  hlack  for  a  short 
space  in  both  pairs  of  wings.  But  Albarda  forwarded  other  examples  (from  Burg- 
dorf)  as  probably  ^jrasjwa,  in  which  this  condition  existed  only  in  the  anterior-wings. 

Ch.  aspeesa,  Wesmael  (Bull.  Acad.  Brux.,  184-0,210). — The  conditions  noticed 
yxnAev  prasina  and  ahdomiiialis  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  (not  yet  noticed  in 
Britain).  But  excluding  these  (and  veiitralis)  there  exists  a  somewhat  protean 
mass  of  conditions  ordinarily  grouped  under  "  aspersa."  The  size  varies  enor- 
mously ;  so  also  do  the  thoracic  spots  ;  so  also  does  the  amount  of  black  coloration 
in  the  neuration,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  transverse  nervules  are  only  black  at  either  end ; 
the  basal  joint  of  the  antennte  has  sometimes  a  black  point  (=  var.  6  of  Schneider); 
and  certainly  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  is  often  spotted  (but  the  spots,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  are  in  this  case  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  as  noticed  for  ahdo- 
minalis,  &c.,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  very  numerous  dry  examples  before  me). 
Allowing  for  all  variations,  it  is  the  most  common  and  dominant  condition. 

Ch.  Zelleei,  Schneider  (Monogr.,  114,  pi.  38,  1851). — The  main  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  is  the  presence  of  two  black  points  on  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  top  of  the  head  ("  in  vert  ice  duobus  punctis,"  Schneider).  The  other  characters 
given  by  Schneider,  such  as  the  dark  line  on  the  outside  of  the  basal  joint  of 
the  antennae,  &c.,  are  certainly  variable.  It  is  probably  mainly  (but  not  entirely)  a 
meridional  condition.  Zeller  captured  it  in  Sicily,  and  I  have  examples  from  him. 
I  have  stated  that  the  two  black  vertical  points  sometimes  exist  in  ventralis.  Al- 
barda tells  me  that  in  examples  of  Zelleri  (from  Hyeres)  there  are  faint  indications 
of  the  dark  points  above  the  coxse  on  the  mesosternum  noticed  XraAer  ventralis ;  these 
do  not  exist  in  any  one  of  the  five  examples  in  my  collection.  But  I  have  an 
Italian  specimen  forwarded  by  Prof.  Costa  as  a  type  of  his  Hemerobius  Rambiirii 
(altliougli  it  is  his  H.  neglectus  that  should  have  the  two  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
according  to  his  description),  which  most  distinctly  shows  the  abdominal  spots 
as  in  abdominalis  (these  are  not  visible  on  my  other  examples),  and  Albarda  says 
they  are  equally  present  in  his  examples  from  Hyeres. 


The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  a  critical  question  as  to 
how  far  variation  may  have  been  made  subservient  to  specific  differ- 
entiation, and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  might  be  extended  to  double  the 
length  here  given.  Possibly  my  ideas  may  eventually  prove  to  be  in 
part  erroneous  by  a  careful  examination  of  structural  sexual  characters 
in  living  specimens  (I  fail  to  detect  such  in  dry  individuals).  More- 
over, there  remains  the  test  of  breeding  from  eggs.  The  larva  would 
appear  to  differ  from  others  of  the  genus  by  its  shorter  and  broader 
form,  and  its  habit  (Brauer)  of  covering  itself  with  the  skins  of  the 
Aphides,  &c  ,  it  has  sucked  ;  a  habit  common  in  Hemerobius,  but 
possibly  not  otherwise  noticed  for  Chrysopa. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  data  to  tlie  contrary,  the  subject  may  at 
present  be  closed  as  follows: — 
(1.)  With  the  exception   of   the  ventral  and  prosternal  peculiarities 

exhibited  in  ventralis,  all  other  characters  seem  to  be  essentially 

variable  and  often  interchangeable. 
(2.)  There  appears  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  conditions  may  be 

only  varieties  of  one  species,  for  which  the  name  ventralis  has  the 

right  of  priority. 
(3.)  Admitting  ventralis  as  distinct,  the  others  are  varieties  of  one 

species,  for  which  jji^asina  should  be  adopted. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  it  remains  to  me  to  acknowledge  the 
great  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  correspondent  Mr.  Herman 
Albarda,  of  Leeuwarden,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  help  to  the  extent 
that  some  portion  of  the  notice  may  be  regarded  as  a  joint  production. 
It  is  essentially  a  critical  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  Mr.  Albarda's  critical  acumen.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  look 
through  a  preliminary  draft  of  these  notes,  and  I  have  embodied  most 
of  his  suggestions ;  which,  moreover,  caused  me  to  re-examine  my 
materials,  and,  in  so  doing,  additional  points  of  importance  were 
discovered. 

Lewisham,  London : 
June,  1886. 


ON   SOME   POINTS   OP   VAEIATION  IN    CHRYSOPA 
SEPTEMPUNCTATA,  WESM. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

Chrysopa  septemfunctata  is  a  widely-distributed  species  in  the 
limits  of  the  European  Fauna,  and,  though  by  no  means  confined  to 
gardens,  a  common  garden  insect,  and  one  of  the  most  evil-smelling 
of  its  genus.  Its  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  pi^esence  (ordinarily) 
of  seven  black  markings  on  the  face,  viz.  : — a  usually  large  and  often 
ovate  spot  between  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennae,  a  more  or  less 
lunate  spot  below  (or  before)  each  basal  antennal  joint,  a  more  or  less 
I'ounded  spot  on  the  genje  on  either  side,  and  a  streak  on  either  side 
of  the  clypeus.  Excepting  differences  in  the  size  of  individual  examples 
of  the  insect,  the  variation  mainly  concerns  these  spots  on  the  face. 
Schneider  (Monogr.,  p.  102)  recognised  two  such  varieties,  viz.  : — 

"Duobus  punctis  iiigris  ante  antennas  deficientibus  :  varietas  quinque-punctata, 

mihi. 
Etiam  puncto  nigro  inter  antennas  deficiente  :  varietas  quadri-punctafa,  m." 
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Of  his  var.  4i-punctata  I  have  never  seen  an  example  ;  of  his  var. 
6-punctata  I  have  seen  many,  and  captured  a  characteristic  specimen 
with  my  hand  in  my  garden  as  it  was  flying  here  (Lewisham)  one 
evening  early  in  the  present  month  of  June. 

But  the  size  of  the  spots  (independently  of  the  absence  of  some 
of  them)  varies  enormously,  especially  that  between  the  antennae  and 
the  pair  immediately  below  (or  before)  the  antennje,  and  all  may  be 
reduced  to  mere  points,  or  may  be  very  large  and  conspicuous.  In 
some  specimens  from  Switzerland  (Meyringen  and  Sierre)  the  spots 
are  very  large,  and  occasionally  the  sjwfs  on  the  rjenae  are  connected  with 
the  streaks  on  the  clypeus,  forming  one  enormous  spot  of  irregular  form. 

In  the  var.  ^-punctata  the  spots  are  usually  very  small,  reduced 
to  points  ;  and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  Ch.  centralis,  McLach.,  from 
Turkestan,  described  by  me  in  Fedtschenko's  voyage,  can  be  only 
regarded  as  identical  with  Ch.  1 -punctata,  var.  ^-punctata.  As  my 
original  description  of  centralis  was  translated  into,  and  published  in, 
Kussian  (and,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood,  even  by  myself),  I 
append  a  copy  of  the  note  attached  to  the  description  from  the  original 
MS.  (which  I  fortunately  preserved).   ■ 

"  The  species  is  clearly  allied  to  C.  septempunctata,  but  differs  in  wanting  the 
black  spots  below  the  base  of  the  antenna;,  and  in  the  small  size  of  the  other  black 
spots.  It  is  also  allied  to  the  Japanese  C.  cognata,  but  that  species  has  no  spot 
between  the  antennae.    All  may  possibly  be  local  modifications  of  C.  septempunctata." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  typical  Gh.  T -punctata  from 
Turkestan,  but  the  var.  6-punctata  (centralis)  has  also  been  received 
thence  from  another  source,  and  is  in  Albarda's  collection  ;  it  may 
probably  be  the  dominant  condition  there. 

An  example  from  Eastern  Siberia,  that  I  can  only  refer  to  Ch. 
1 -punctata,  has  the  spots  on  the  genae  virtually  obsolete,  but  the  other 
spots  conspicuous. 

It  would  appear  that  Ch.  pallens,  Rambur,  described  from  a  single 
example  from  Spain,  and  now  generally  united  with  7 -punctata,  is  really 
of  the  var.  ^-punctata,  for  Schneider  says,  "  stria  arcuata  ante  antennas 
deficiente."  Hagen  makes  no  allusion  to  the  spots  in  his  notes  on  the 
type  in  Stett.  Zeitung,  18G6,  pp.  298,  299. 

It  is  well  to  allude  here  to   Ch.   hipunctata,   Burm.,   from   Japan, 

and  Ch.  cognata,  McLach.,  from  Japan,  China,  and  Cambodia.     Accord- 

I  ing  to   Schneider's   detailed    description   of   the   type    of    hipunctata 

(Monogr.,  p.  104),  the  face  should  have  seven  spots  as  in  1 -punctata, 

\  the  main  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the  spot  below  the  basal  joint 

of  the  antennae,  which  he  defines  by   "  stria  arcuata,"  but  the  same 
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definition  would  apply  to  the  form  of  these  spots  in  many  European 
specimens  of  7-punctata.  I  have  many  specimens  of  Chrijsopa  from 
Japan,  but  not  a  typical  7-piinctata,  nor  anything  which  Schneider's 
definition  of  hipunctata  will  suit.  Of  Ch.  cognata,  McLach.,  I  have 
many  examples.  It  has  all  the  general  form  of  7-punctata,  but  the 
spot  between  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  totally  absent,  and  there 
are  only  four  spots  on  the  face,  viz.  : — one  (usually  large  and  lunate) 
below  (or  before)  the  basal  joint  of  each  antenna,  and  a  short  broad 
streak  on  either  side  of  the  clypeus  (the  spots  on  the  genoe  being  absent) . 

Lewisliam.  London  : 
June,  1886. 


Discovery  of  the  Trichopterous  genus  Calamoceras  in  Central  France. — The 
geims  Calamoceras  is  essentially  intei'osting  as  being  tlie  sole  representative  in  Europe 
of  a  section  or  group  of  forms  otherwise  exotic.  It  was  constituted  by  Brauer  (Reise 
der  "Novara")  on  a  damaged  $  from  Gibraltar,  which  he  named  C.  marsupiis. 
Subsequently  the  late  M.  Camille  von  Volxem  discovered  the  genus  in  South  Portugal, 
and  as  his  examples  appeared  to  be  distinct  from  Brauer's  type  (a  point  concerning 
which  there  is  still  need  for  elucidation),  I  described  them  as  C.  Tolxemi.  The 
Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  during  his  tour  in  Portugal,  found  C.  Volxemi  in  several  localities 
in  some  numbers.     But  the  genus  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

My  valued  correspondent,  M.  Rene  Martin,  of  Le  Blanc  (Indre),  France,  recently 
sent  me  a  few  Trichoptera,  &c.,  from  his  locality,  and  among  them  are  two  specimens 
of  a  Calamoceras,  not  in  very  good  condition,  which  I  fail  to  separate  specifically 
from  C.  Volxemi.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  point  in  geographical  distribution. 
Originally  recorded  from  the  extreme  South  of  Spain,  in  lat.  36°  10'  N.,  the  most 
northerly  of  Mr.  Eaton's  localities  was  Yilla  Real,  in  about  41°  20'  N.  M.  Martin's 
locality,  Le  Blanc,  lies  in  about  46°  35'  N.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  France,  and  of 
course  with  the  Pyrenees  intervening  between  it  and  the  more  southern  localities. 
At  present  M.  Martin  mainly  confines  his  attention  to  the  Dragon-flies,  and  from 
the  species  that  occur  with  him  (and  the  dates  of  first  appearance),  there  is  evidence 
that  his  district  has  a  climate  more  meridional  than  its  situation  would  lead  us  to 
suspect. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  June  12ih,  1886. 

Kolhia  quisqitiliarum,  Bertkau,  a  genus  and  species  of  Psociclce  new  to  Britain. — 
When  in  Glasgow  last  autumn  I  noticed  in  the  rich  collection  of  Mr.  J.  J.  King,  a 
single  example  of  a  species  of  PsocidcB  which,  at  that  time,  I  identified  as  K. 
quisqidliarum.  It  was  taken  by  Mr.  King  near  Lyndhurst,  New  Forest,  in  August, 
1879.  He  recently  sent  up  the  specimen,  and  I  was  able  to  confirm  my  previous 
identification  ;  m.oreover,  it  has  been  seen  by  Herr  Kolbe,  with  the  same  result. 
The  genus  (and  species)  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Bertkau  in  the  Verh.  Ver.  pr. 
Rheinlande,  xxxix,  p.  129  (1882).  He  found  it  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  from  June  to 
October  ;  Herr  Kolbe  has  also  found  it  near  Berlin.  The  genus  is  allied  to  CcEcilius, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  neuration  is  somewhat  similar ;  but  the  pterostigma  is 
more  elongate  and  less  dilated.     An  important  character  is  that  the  wings  of  the  ? 
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are  only  rudimentary,  whereas  they  are  developed  in  the  (? .  The  wings  hare  no 
markings,  but  the  neuration  is  very  strong  and  dai'k,  and  furnished  with  long  hairs. 
The  size  about  equals  that  of  C.  ohsoJetus,  &c.  The  habits  are  peculiar,  as  it  is  found 
under  stones  and  amongst  dry  rubbish  (hence  the  specific  name),  dead  leaves,  &c. 
No  doubt  it  only  requires  searching  for  in  order  to  be  re-discovered  in  this  country  ; 
and  there  are  several  other  recently-described  European  genera  and  species  of 
Psof/c?fP  of  somewhat  similar  habits  that  no  doubt  also  occm*  with  us. — Id.,  Ijewisham, 
London  :  June  IQth,  1886. 

CcEcilius  piceus,  Kolbe,  and  C.  Bunneisteri,  Braver,  in  Scotland. — I  found  the 
two  species  above  named  very  commonly  by  beating  Juniper  during  the  month  of 
August,  near  Insh,  Inverness-shire  ;  C.  piceus  was  very  abundant  at  a  spot  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  village. — James  J.  F.  X.  King,  207,  Sauchiehall  Sti-eet,  Glasgow  : 
June,  1886. 

Notes  upon  the  capture  of  Coleoptera  during  flight. — Amongst  the  varied 
methods  of  capture  adopted  for  Coleoptera,  the  above  appears  one  that  is  seldom 
made  use  of,  at  any  rate  by  young  collectors  ;  and  as  I  have  found  it  yield  good 
results,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  a  few  of  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  its  successful  employment. 

Any  attentive  observer  of  Nature  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  upon  a  fine 
spring  or  autumn  day  the  immense  amount  of  insects  that  fill  the  air.  To  most 
persons  tliey  appear  to  be  flies,  but  examined  nioi'e  carefully,  they  will  be  found  to 
consist  principally  of  Coleoptera,  the  major  portion  belonging  to  two  divisions,  viz., 
Bracheli/tra  and  Lamellicornia. 

With  tliese,  however,  many  representatives  of  other  groups  will  be  found  asso- 
ciated. There  will  be  noticed  a  very  marked  dissil^lilarity  of  flight,  and  it  is  to  this 
point  I  would  draw  particular  attention  ;  indeed,  the  various  genera  appear  to 
possess  as  distinct  an  individuality  in  their  mode  of  flight  as  in  other  respects — 
some  darting  along  with  great  velocity  hither  and  thither,  apparently  quite  regard- 
less of  obstacles  ;  others  again,  with  more  deliberation,  wheeling  round  and  round 
in  large  or  small  cii'cles,  or  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  some  particular  spot.  Broadly 
classed,  the  Adeph.aga,  Brachelytra,  and  Lamellicornia  are  the  swift ;  whilst  mem- 
bers of  the  Clavicornia,  Rhynchophora,  Longicornia,  Sternoxi,  &c.,  are  slower  and 
heavier  fliei's  ;  the  Heteromera,  Malacodermata,  and  Teredilia  being  the  hoverers. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  after  four  years'  careful  study,  the  above  seems 
generally  the  rule. 

As  in  peculiarity  of  flight,  so  in  time  ;  the  various  species  seem  to  have  special 
hours.  Wind,  too,  exercises  great  influence — a  warm,  slightly  hazy  afternoon,  with 
a  quiet  south-west  breeze,  being  the  most  advantageous  ;  so  important,  indeed,  is  it, 
that  upon  a  sudden  change  taking  place,  the  effect  is  instantaneous,  and  the  insects 
vanish  "  like  the  morning  mist."  The  following  list  will  serve  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  species  likely  to  be  obtained,  together  with  their  times  of  appearance  : — 

10  a.m.  to  sunset,  spring :  Amara  hifrons,  and  many  others  of  the  genus ;  Tre- 
chus  ruhens,  ohtusus,  and  minutus,  species  of  Cercyon  and  Hydradephaga  very 
abundant. 

Brachelytra,  examples  too   numerous  to   detail,  especially,  liowever,  Dcleaster 
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diehroiis ;  of  this  I  have  taken  at  various  times  nearly  three  dozen,  always  flying, 
nor  have  I  ever  succeeded  in  finding  it  otherwise  ;  this  species  occurs  from  5  to  7 
p.m.  in  spring. 

About  the  same  time,  viz.,  5  to  7  p.m.,  the  following  have  occurred  to  me : — 
Philonthus  villosulus,  procendiis,  agilis,  sangidnolentus,  &c.,  &c.  ;  Lithocliaris 
ochracea  and  melanocephala ;  many  species  of  Homalhim,  &c.  ;  also  Eiiplectus 
signatus  and  sanguineus,  Euthia  plicata,  and  Colon  angulare  and  hrunneum  ;  these 
usually  fly  after  6  p.m.,  together  with  Agathidlum  nigripenne,  and  various  others  of 
the  section;  nor  must  I  ovait  Epurcea  parvula,  pusilla,  &r\A  oblonga,  Rhizophagus 
dispar  and  cribratus,  Pediacus  depressus,  and  Silvanus  tmidentatus,  together  with 
many  of  the  Cryptophagidce. 

Still  later,  say  about  9  p.m.,  usually  in  autumn,  Helops  aim  and  P.  Stepliensii ; 
and  a  little  earlier,  about  8,  Salpingus  ater  and  castanetis,  Lissodema  Heyana, 
Orclies'm  minor,  HaJlomenus  humeralis ,  Lyctns  canaliculatus,  &c. 

But  it  is  useless  extending  the  list  further;  what  I  have  named  will  show,  that 
given  a  quick  eye  and  a  suitable  locality  (an  old  wood  yard  is  a  fine  place),  assisted 
by  a  small  gauze  net,  many  additions  can  be  made  to  a  collection  which  are  rarely 
otherwise  obtainable. — A.  Reston,  Park  House,  Stretford,  Manchester :  April,  1886. 

^gialia  riifa,  Fab. — Saturday,  June  5th,  being  a  bright,  warm  day,  I  went  to 
the  Wallasey  Sandhills  to  look  for  ^.  rufa,  and  was  not  disappointed.  It  appears 
to  be  very  local,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  one  part  of  the  sands.  Can  any 
Coleopterist  inform  me  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  in  Britain  anywhere,  except  on 
the  Cheshire  coast  ? — R.  Wilding,  40,  Downing  Street,  Liverpool :  June,  1886. 

Barypeithes  pellucidus.  Boh.,  near  Margate. — -I  have  lately  discovered  this 
species  in  great  profusion  upon  the  shore  between  Broadstairs  and  Margate.  The 
first  specimens,  which  I  did  not  recognise  at  the  time,  I  found  beneath  stones, 
generally  in  couples.  After  working  a  few  square  yards  of  ground,  however,  I  came 
upon  the  beetle  in  abundance,  taking  as  many  as  fifteen  from  one  small  hole.  The 
majority  were  lying  fully  exposed  upon  the  sand,  some  feigning  death,  and  others 
leisurely  strolling  along.  How  they  came  to  be  there  I  could  not  find  out.  I  took 
nearly  five  hundred  in  all,  and  could  easily  have  taken  as  many  again  ;  on  passing 
by  the  spot  three  days  later,  however,  scarcely  a  specimen  was  to  be  seen. — Theodore 
Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent  :  June  \Uh,  1886. 

Melanism  in  Hibernia  progemmaria  and  Diurnea  fagella. — Until  the  spring  of 
this  year,  I  suppose  it  must  be  towards  twenty  years  since  I  went  out  to  collect 
Sibernia  progemmaria.  For  several  years,  however,  in  consequence  of  tlie  number 
of  specimens  of  the  very  dark  form  known  as  VAviety  fuscata,  which  I  had  seen  and 
heard  of  in  the  district,  I  had  suspected  the  form  had  become  much  counnoner  than 
it  used  to  be  ;  so,  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  matter,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  April, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  elm  plantation, 
bordered  on  one  side  with  a  hawthorn  hedge,  where  I  used  to  find  my  darkest 
specimens.  The  result  more  tlian  confirmed  my  suspicion,  for  the  dark  specimens 
were  not  only  in  much  greater  propoi-tion,  but  considerably  darker  than  I  had  ever 
noticed  them  before.     What  we  used  to  call  "  black  females"  formerly,  had   always, 
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so  far  as  I  had  noticed,  a  jellowish-browii  edging  to  all  the  wings,  but  now  many  of 
them  were  almost  sooty-black  all  over — head,  abdomen,  and  wings,  the  former  pale 
border  being  indicated  by  being  of  a  slightly  browner  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  wing, 
though  in  some  that  was  hardly  noticeable.  The  females  in  the  day  time  sit  on  the 
elm  trunks,  where  it  requires  close  searching  to  detect  them.  A  $  of  the  ordinary 
type  can  be  seen  readily  many  yards  from  the  tree  on  which  it  may  be  sitting ;  but 
the  var.  fascata  assimilates  so  closely  to  the  bark,  that  one  I  found  at  rest  in  the 
!  afternoon,  on  taking  ofE  my  eyes  to  get  a  box  for  it,  I  was  some  little  time  before  I 
could  detect  it  again,  though  within  a  few  inches  and  directly  in  front  of  it  all  the 
while.  In  this  plantation  I  think  fully  two-thirds  of  both  $  and  ?  noticed  were 
fuscata.  I  have  now  a  batch  of  full-fed  larvfE  from  a  very  black  $  I  found  paired 
with  as  dark  and  unicolorous  a  (J  as  ever  I  found  ;  and  another  lot  from  several 
females,  but  of  which  I  do  not  know  of  what  form  the  $  parents  were,  and  await  the 
result  with  great  interest  as  to  what  proportions  of  dark  and  ordinary  forms  emerge 
from  them. 

After  such  an  experience  I  determined  to  carry  my  investigations  a  iittlo  further, 
and  this  time  on  Diurnea  fagella.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  this  species  as  the  other, 
as  formerly  I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  Micros  ;  I  am,  however,  tolerably  certain 
that  I  used  to  see  the  ordinary  pale  grey  form  in  fair  proportion  to  the  dark  form  on 
the  trees  in  our  woods,  and  this  opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley  of 
this  town  (who  also  agrees  with  me  about  the  progemmaria),  with  whom  I  had  a 
talk  on  the  subject.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Monday,  April  27th,  and  after  dark 
on  the  following  evening,  I  picked  oiS  120  specimens  of  D.  fagella,  of  which,  probably, 
50  were  females,  and  out  of  the  lot,  two  only,  one  of  each  sex,  were  of  the  pale  type, 
the  almost  black  form  being  in  very  large  proportion. — GrEO.  T.  Poeeitt,  Hudders- 
field  :  June  lUh,  1886. 

Protective  mimicry  in  a  moth. — Walking  up  Camberwell  Grove  the  other  after- 
noon, I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  lovely  and  perfect  specimen  of  Smerinihus  ti/iiB 
sitting  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  lime  trees  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Ifc 
was,  to  mo,  so  conspicuous  on  the  dark  trunk,  that  I  puzzled  much  over  the  fact  that 
it  must  have  been  there  for  some  time,  probably  hours,  and  had  evidently  been  over- 
looked by  all  the  passing  boys,  to  whom  it  would  surely  be  a  prize,  if  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  destroying  it.     At  last,  when  looking  about,  I  found  out  the  reason. 

The  limes  just  breaking  out  into  abundance  of  foliage  produce  leaves  from  little 
buds  here  and  there  on  the  trunks.  These  leaves  nearly  always  appear  in  pairs  and 
point  obliquely  doioniuards,  so  that  they  form  a  most  curious  resemblance  to  the 
wings  of  the  moth,  are  placed  at  precisely  the  same  angle,  and  when  only  half  ex- 
panded have  the  same  straight  costal  edge  and  scalloped  margin. 

To  a  casual  glance  the  resemblance  is  most  striking,  and  a  casual  glance  is  all 
that  is  bestowed  by  the  majority  of  passers  on  anything  so  unimportant  as  a  tree  or 
its  leaves.  This  instance  of  protective  mimicry  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  exceedingly 
interesting. — C.  G.  Baeeett,  Camberwell  Grove,  S.E.  :  May  18th,  1886. 

Tephrosia  crepuscularia  and  biundularia. — A  friend  has  just  sent  me  specimens 
:   from  Derbyshire  of  the  dark  grey  variety  of  what  I  should  have  called  biundularia 
certainly,  but  they  were  taken  on  April  12th  and  24th.     They   are  beautiful  dark 
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grey  specimens,  smaller  than  ordinary  examples  of  either  form,  and  certainly  bearing 
no  more  resemblance  to  one  than  to  the  other,  but  their  time  of  emergence  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  form  or  species  which  we  call  crepuscularia  (formerly  laricaria). 
If,  on  account  of  difference  of  colouring,  we  still  continue  to  look  upon  crepuscularia 
and  hiundularia  as  distinct  species,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  be  com- 
pelled to  make  one  or  two  more  species  to  admit  these  grey  and  blackish  forms. — Id. 

The  male  of  Formicoxenus  nitidulus,  Nyl. — In  vol.  xx,  p.  16,  of  this  Magazine, 
I  pointed  out  that  Mons.  E.  Andre  had  shown  in  his  "  Species  des  Formicides 
d'Europe,"  that  the  male  of  Formicoxenus  was  still  unknown  to  collectors.  Mons. 
Andre  has,  however,  in  his  First  Supplement,  p.  11,  published  last  October,  described 
the  sought-for  male,  which  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Grottfried  Adlerz,  and  was 
described  by  him  in  his  "  Myrmecologiska  Studier,"  Ofv.  af  Kongl.  Vet.  Akad. 
Forh.,  1884,  p.  43.  For  the  benefit  of  our  Englisli  Hymenopterists  I  therefore  give 
a  translation  of  the  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  this  male,  and  I  fancy  that, 
in  all  probability,  it  may  be  found  in  many  collections  mixed  with  the  workers, 
which  it  seems  so  closely  to  resemble. 

Formicoxenus  nitidulus,  Nyl. —  $.  Exactly  like  the  ^,  except  the  following 
characters  :  head  more  narrowed  behind,  wliich  gives  it  a  more  oval  form  ;  mandibles 
very  short,  narrow  at  the  apex,  which  is  obliquely  truncate,  its  apical  angle  pro- 
jecting in  a  blunt  tooth  ;  ocelli  small,  but  always  distinct ;  antennae  of  twelve  joints 
(the  worker  has  only  eleven) ,  the  scape  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  $,  never 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  flagellum,  the  basal  joints  of  the  latter  are  longer 
than  in  the  workers,  and  the  joints  of  the  club  are  narrower,  in  fact,  the  club  is  not 
well  defined,  and  might  be  held  to  consist  of  four  or  five  joints  ;  thorax  like  that  of 
the  $  ,  but  rather  longer;  no  wings  or  alar  articulations  ;  abdomen  with  the  petiole 
like  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  with  five  segments  beyond  it,  which  are  slightly 
narrower  than  in  the  ?  or  §  ;  genital  armature  small. 

M.  Andre  also  observes  that,  according  to  M.  Adlerz,  there  exists  in  every  colony 
of  Formicoxenus  a  certain  number  of  specimens  intermediate  in  the  form  of  the 
thorax  and  in  the  development  of  the  ocelli  and  genital  organs,  between  the  males 
and  the  workers,  and  that  therefore  these  characters  cannot  be  relied  on  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  but  that  the  number  of  abdominal  segments  and  antennary  joints,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  the  mandibles,  remain  constant. — Edwaed  Saundees,  St. 
Ann's,  Mason's  Hill,  Bromley,  Kent :  May  ISth,  1886. 

The  female  of  Crahro  signatus,  Panz. — The  male  of  this  rare  species  is  so  distinct 
from  all  its  allies  that  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of  its  being  overlooked,  its 
rounded  curved  posterior  tibial,  and  the  little  spine  on  the  posterior  femora  at  once 
affording  characteristic  distinctions,  but  with  the  female  things  are  very  different. 
It  resembles  that  sex  of  dimidiatus  so  closely  that  it  requires  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion to  detect  its  characteristics.  There  is  a  something  in  the  general  build  of  the 
insect  that  makes  it  look  distinct,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  in  what  the 
distinction  consists.  Mr.  Harwood  has  very  kindly  given  me  the  only  female  which  he 
has  captured  at  Colchester,  where  he  has  also  taken  the  male,  and  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  it  with  ?  dimidiatus,  the  following  characters  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
value  in  dittinguishing  it :  — 
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Ist.  The  impressions  on  tlie  vertex,  as  observed  by  Wesmael,  are  each  divided 
diagonally  by  a  raised  line,  but  I  do  not  fancy  that  this  character  is  a  very  reliable 
one,  as  in  some  specimens  of  dimldiatus  the  origin  of  such  a  line  can  be  distinctly 
traced. 

2nd.  The  posterior  tibise  are  more  rounded  and  less  spinose  :  in  dimidiatus 
there  is  a  sort  of  crest  down  the  centre  of  the  tibia,  from  which  some  of  the  spines 
seem  to  spring  ;  this  is  much  less  developed  or  nearly  obsolete  in  signaUis,  and  the 
tibiae  are  not  marked  with  black. 

3rd.  The  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  shorter,  and  its  sides  converge  more 
rapidly  to  the  base,  and  so  make  the  waist  shorter. 

4th.  And  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  character  of  all,  the 
meta-thorax  is  shorter,  and  slopes  more  abruptly  down  to  the  point  of  junction  with 
the  abdomen  ;  it  is  this  character,  easily  perceived  if  the  insects  are  examined  side- 
ways, which,  I  believe,  gives  to  signatiis  $  its  peculiar  shape. 

I  fancy  that  signatus  ?  is  very  probably  mixed  in  collections  with  dimidiatus, 
and  that  it  would  be  discovered  in  many  localities  if  its  distinguishing  features  were 
better  known. — -Id.  :  June  14^/i,  1886. 

Scottish  Hemiptera. — Since  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Norman  in  1882,  no  one 
appears  to  have  collected  Hemiptera  in  Scotland,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  somewhat  desultory  though  continued  attention  to  this  Order,  producing  as 
it  did  a  good  many  rare  species,  did  not  exhaust  the  novelties,  and  that  there  yet 
remain  a  number  of  species  that  are  desiderata,  even  of  those  that  have  been  found 
sparsely.  Surely  among  the  Scottish  entomologists  there  ai*e  some  that  without  any 
special  search  find  Hemiptera  it  would  be  very  easy  to  bottle  for  their  friends,  if  they 
did  not  keep  them  for  themselves  ;  this  latter,  however,  if  they  once  began  to  get 
them  would,  I  hope,  happen.  There  are  a  good  many  species  that  are  mostly  or 
only  found  in  the  North ;  I  mention  a  few  of  them,  but  otliers  not  now  known  as 
boreal  will  be  sure  to  occur,  for  it  is  the  unexpected  that  mostly  happens. 

Heteropteea. 

Clinocoris  griseus,  Linn.  {cf.  vol.  xxii,  p.  37),  on  birches. 

Phytocoris  piiii,  Kbm.,  Scotch  fir,  August. 

Derceocoris  alpestris,  Fieb.,  woods,  July. 

Orthotylus  jlavinervis,  Kbm.,  on  Wych  elm  {Ulmus  montana),  July  and  August. 

Conostethus  brevis,  Reut.,  saline  places,  August. 

Plesiodema  pinetellum,  Zett.,  Scotch  fir,  June. 

Agalliastes  Wilkinsoni,  D.  &  S.,  moss  in  grass  in  woods,  May,  June. 

Bothynotus  pilosus,  Boh.,  on  moors  1500  feet  up. 

Temnostethus  nigricornis,  Zett.,  Scotch  fir,  June. 

Acompocoris  alpinus,  Reut.,  firs,  June. 

Salda  morio,  Zett. ;  scotica,C\i.vt. ;  conspicua,  D.  &  S.,  on  elevated  moors,  June,  July. 

Corixa  venusta,  D.  &  S. ;  socia,  D.  &  S.  ;  sodalis,  D.  &  S.  ;  vernicosa,  Walleng.  ; 
variegata,  Wall.  ;  cavifrons,  Thoms. ;  in  mountain  lochs  and  streams,  August 
and  September. 

C  Boldi,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  markings  on  the  clavus  being  longitu- 
dinal instead  of  transverse,  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  if  possible.  It  is  known 
only  by  a  single  example  taken  in  the  North  of  England. 
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IIOMOPTERA. 

Acocephal Its  histrionicus,  Fab. 

Agallia  brachyptera,  Boh. 

Thamnotettix  melanopsis,  Hardy  ;  torneella,  Zett. 

Athy nanus  depressus,  Soott ;  irroratus,  Scott ;  piceus,  Scott. 

Orthezia  cataphracta,  Shaw,  and  0.  floccosa,  De  Geer,  the   males   have  been  seen 

aUve  only  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Norman  ;    I  have  but  a  single  poor  example,  but 

they  are  stated  not  to  be  rare  in  September  on  short  grassnear  Pitlochry. 

The  above  is  merely  a  mention  of  the  names  of  such  species  as  now  occur  to  me  ; 
a  full  list  of  Mr.  Norman's  captures  will  be  found  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xvi,  175 
and  213,  and  xviii,  276. 

The  following  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Britain,  but  as  they  inhabit  the  north 
of  Europe  it  is  very  probable  they  are  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  : — 
Ommatidiotus  dlssimilis.  Fall.,  moors,  June  to  September. 
Sathysmato phorus  Reiiteri,  Sahib.,  on  sallow  and  Ledum,  June,  July. 
Trioza  acutipennis,  Zett.,  in  damp  meadows  and  on  spruce  firs.  May  to  October. 
— J.  W.  Douglas,  8,  Beaufoi-t  Gardens,  Lewisham  :  Felruary  \Mh,  1886. 


^bitiiari). 

Dr.  John  Arthur  Power  died  suddenly  at  Bedford  on  Thursday,  June  9th, 
aged  76.  He  was  formerly  fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  having  been  a 
Wrangler,  and  having  obtained  a  Second  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos ;  he  adopted 
the  medical  profession,  and  for  about  forty  years  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  medical  tutors  in  London,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
aminations for  the  Indian  and  Army  Medical  Departments ;  while  at  Cambridge 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Coleoptera  ;  the  earliest  entry  in  his  journal  is  "  Burwell 
Fen,  June  11th,  1835  ;"  but  he  had  previously  (June  2nd,  1834)  been  elected  a 
Member  of  the  then  one-year-old  Entomological  Society  of  London  ;  his  connection 
with  the  Society  was,  however,  not  of  long  duration.  Apparently,  however,  he  did 
not  begin  to  collect  regularly  until  1853,  from  which  year  up  to  1880  he  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  British  collectors.  He  found  a  large  number 
of  species  new  to  the  British  lists,  and  many  species  that  had  been  considered 
extremely  rare  he  discovered  in  numbers  ;  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  faculty 
for  finding  localities,  and  an  intuitive  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  species.  By 
his  persistent  and  patient  observation  he  often  succeeded  in  taking  large  numbers 
of  a  beetle  which  another  collector  might  have  searched  for  in  the  same  locality  a 
short  time  before,  and  not  found  a  trace  of.  His  perseverance  was  only  equalled  by 
his  generosity  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  give  away  specimens  of  even  his  rarest 
captures,  and  friends  that  he  knew  well  were  always  at  liberty  to  select  where  they 
liked  from  his  abundantly  filled  series  of  insects,  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
and  set  for  their  especial  benefit. 

Dr.  Power  was  induced  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  collect  Hemiptera,  in  which  Order 
he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  successful,  and  he  added  many  species  to 
those  hitherto  known  as  British. 

About  five  years  ago  he  was  disabled  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  went  to  live  at 
Bedford.     As  he  was  unable  to  continue  active  work  in  entomology,  he  turned  to 
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gardening,  and  the  pleasure  and  interest  he  took  in  his  flowers  was  quite  as  keen  as 
that  whicli  he  had  taken  for  so  many  years  in  his  insects.  His  intellect  was  as 
bright  as  ever  to  the  last,  and  although  he  had  not  perhaps  examined  particular 
species  for  years,  he  could  tell  the  minute  differences  between  them,  and  the  very 
spot  where,  and  conditions  under  which,  he  took  his  specimens  ;  in  fact,  he  took  as 
great  an  interest  in  entomology  as  ever,  and  the  sight  of  an  entomological  friend 
was  always  welcome  to  him.  He  was  apparently  quite  well  on  the  night  before  his 
death,  but  next  morning  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  soon  after  died  ;  he  was  buried 
in  Bedford  Cemetery  on  June  12th.  His  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  British 
entomologists  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  notice  is  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  it :  "  We  have  had  many  good  collectors,  and  some  that 
knew  more  of  entomological  science  and  literature  than  he,  but  he  was  altogether 
sui  generis,  and  we  shall  never  have  another  Power." — W.  W.  F. 


ExTOMOLOGicAL  SOCIETY  OF  LoNDON,  June  2nd,  1886  :  R.  McLachlan,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — Messrs.  C.  Baron  Clarke,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  (formerly  a  Subscriber),  H.  Wallis  Kew,  of  Louth,  W.  Dannatt,  of  Q-reenwich, 
J.  P.  Mutch,  of  Hornsey  Road,  N.,  Wm.  Warren,  of  Cambridge,  B.  W.  Neave,  of 
Brownswood  Park,  N.,  and  A.  C.  F.  Morgan,  of  Oporto. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson,  one  of  the  Fellows,  at  the  early  age  of  26, 
was  announced.  He  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Westwood,  at  Oxford,  and  was 
killed  by  a  tiger  in  India  on  April  27th. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  an  example  of  Heydenia  auromacidata,  Frey,  from  the 
Shetlands,  a  species  new  to  Britain,  noticed  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
vol.  xxiii,  p.  13,  together  with  H.  flavimaculella,  for  comparison. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  certain  specimens  of  StajihyJinidce,  prepared  by  him  a  long 
time  ago  with  a  special  view  to  their  permanent  preservation.  They  were  placed 
in  cells  of  cardboard,  open  above  and  below,  or  above  only,  and  sealed  up  by 
successive  layers  of  bleached  shell-lac.  The  President  said  the  plan  appeared  to 
be  very  successful  where  the  cells  remained  transparent ;  in  other  cases  the  prepara- 
tions were  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  only  one  surface  of  the  insect  could 
be  examined. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Meteorus  luridus,  Ruthe,  a  species  of  Ichneiimonidte  new 
to  Britain,  bred  by  Mr.  Bignell  from  a  larva  of  Noctua  brunnea. 

Mr.  White,  in  exhibiting  cocoons  of  Cerura  vinula,  called  attention  to  the  vexed 
question  as  to  how  the  perfect  insect  escapes  from  these  solid  structures.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  formic  acid,  secreted  by  the  insect,  was  a  probable  factor  in 
the  operation.  The  question  also  involved  that  of  how  do  the  parasitic  Ichneumonida 
and  Diptera  escape  ?  With  regard  to  the  latter  question  th^  President  remarked 
that  larvae  infested  by  parasites  possibly  constructed  their  cocoons  to  serve  the 
requirements  of  these  parasites.  Baron  Osten-Sacken,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Prof. 
Meldola,  and  others,  joined  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  living  larvae  of  Geometra  smaragdaria  from  the  Essex 
marshes.     He  also  exhibited  the  singular  pupse  of  Agdistis  Bennetii. 

Mr.  Howard  Vaughan  exhibited  a  series  of  several  hundred  bred  specimens  of 
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Peronea  Hastiana,  shewing  the  innumerable  varieties,  and  the  tendency  of  these 
Tarieties  to  connect.  As  they  were  obtained  from  collected  larvae  it  was  impossible 
to  state  to  what  extent  the  variation  might  be  hereditary.  He  also  exhibited,  on 
belialf  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  of  Dover,  an  interesting  series  of  Cidaria  suffumata, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  progeny  of  particular  females,  the  parent,  and  the  produce 
of  the  eggs  laid  by  her  being  carefully  separated.  Mr.  Vaughan  also  read  notes  on 
the  subject  communicated  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  Messrs.  Weir,  Waterhouse,  Stainton, 
Sharp,  Distant,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  ensued. 

Mr.  A.  Or.  Butler  communicated  a  paper  on  "  New  genera  and  species  of 
Heterocerous  Lepidoptera  from  the  Australian  region,"  in  which  21  new  genei'a  and 
103  new  species  wore  described. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Baly  communicated  a  paper  on  "  Uncharacterized  species  of  Diahrotica." 
— H.  Goss,  Secretary. 


THE    SCYDM^NIB^    OF    JAPAN. 
BY    D.    SHARP,    M.B.,    F.Z.S. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  described,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London,  five  species  of  this  Family.  These  were  the 
first  ScydmcenidoB  known  from  Japan,  and  no  others  have  yet  been 
added  to  them.  I  am  now  enabled  to  bring  the  number  of  species  up 
to  fifteen,  all  of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Lewis. 
Nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  8cyd7ncBnid(S  of  China,  and  as  the 
Japanese  members  of  the  Family  have  but  little  close  relationship  to 
those  of  Europe,  it  appears  at  present  that  all  are  peculiar  to  the 
islands.  When  I  wrote  twelve  years  ago  the  genera  were  not  in  a 
very  well  defined  condition,  but  since  then  they  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  labours  of  Reitter,  and  Euconnus  may  be  accepted  as 
distinct,  as  well  as  Eiimicrus,  although  Schaufuss  (who  has  been  one  of 
the  most  extensive  describers  of  this  Family)  is  still  of  a  contrary 
opinion  as  to  Euconnus. 

1.    Euconnus  impab,  sp.  n. 

Convexus,  rufescens,  nitidus,  thorace  parum  hirto,capite  elytrisque  nudis;  antennis 
sub-ffracilibus,  clava  quadriarticulata  ;  thorace  suh-oblongo,  haud  impresso  ;  elytris 
inter  suturam  et  hameriim  impressione  subtile  longitudinaJe.  Long.  \\  mm. 

Joints  3 — 6  of  antennae  slender  and  almost  similar,  7th  rather  longer,  longer 
than  broad,  8th  to  10th  larger,  sub-equal,  each  about  as  long  as  broad,  the  first  of 
them  being,  however,  rather  more  slender,  terminal  joint  acuminate,  slightly  longer. 
Head  broad,  eyes  small,  placed  quite  in  front ;  palpi  elongate.  Thorax  longer  than 
broad,  bearing  much  pubescence,  quite  destitute  of  punctures  or  foveae.  Elytra 
rather  narrow,  slightly  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  thorax,  without  humeral  fold, 
but  with  a  small  longitudinal  depression  rather  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the 
shoulder. 

The  male  has  the  anterior  femora  much  dilated,  so  as  to  form  au  arcuate  upper 
margin. 
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Found  sparingly  in  several  localities  ;  Tokoliama,  Niigata,  Naga- 
saki, in  spring  and  autumn. 

2.     EUCONNUS    DTILCIS,    Sp.  11. 

3Iimts  convexus,  rttfescens,  ttitidtis ;  antennis  suh-gracilihus  clava  qiiadriarticu- 

lata ;  capite  utrinqtie  dense  Iiirsuto ;    thorace  suh-quadrato,  basi  sulcula  transversa 

utrinque  foveolata  ;  elytris  laxe  pubescentihus,  basin  versus  sub-deplanatis. 

Long,  vix  1^  mm. 

Antennae  with  joints  3 — 6  equal,  7th  larger,  almost  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  6th  and  8th,  so  that  the  club  is  not  abrupt,  this  consists  of  four  sub-equal  joints, 
each  about  as  long  as  broad.  Palpi  with  quite  slender  pseudo-terminal  joint. 
Head  broad,  with  a  tuft  of  dense  hairs  on  either  side  behind  the  eye.  Thorax  about 
as  broad  as  it  is  long,  its  pubescence  rather  scanty,  with  a  well-marked  fovea  on  each 
side,  and  a  finer  channel  between  and  connecting  them.  Elytra  rather  flat  at  the 
base,  a  little  distance  within  the  shoulder  with  a  rather  deep  depression,  not  punc- 
tate, but  with  a  scanty,  fine,  long  pubescence.  Tibiae  very  slender.  Mesosternal 
lamina  very  erect,  very  slender. 

Nagasaki ;  four  examples. 

3.     EUCONNTJS    DEBILIS. 

Scijdmcenns  dehiJis,  Sharp,  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend.,  1874,  p.  127. 
Very  distinct  by  the  three-jointed   club  of  the  antennae.     Also 
rare  ;  but  a  single  example  was  procured  at  Kioto  July  4th,  1881. 

4.     EUCONNUS    JAPOIS'ICUS. 

Scydmcenus  japonicus,  Sharp,  1.  c,  p.  127. 
This  is  also  a  Euconnus,  though  peculiar,  owing  to  the  small  head 
and  the  comparatively  large  eyes  ;  taking,  however,  the  structure  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  and  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  as  the 
criterion  of  the  genus,  and  not  the  distance  of  the  eyes  from  the 
neck,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  systematic  position  of  the  insect. 
It  has  not  been  met  with  since  Mr.  Lewis'  first  visit. 

5.     EuCONNUS    FUSTIGER. 

Scydmcenus  fusfiger,  Sharp,  I.  c,  p.  128. 
This,  too,  is  a  Euconnus,  allied  to  the  following  ;    it  is  apparently 
rare,  as  it  has  been  met  with  near  Nagasaki  in  the   spring   on   three 
occasions,  each  time  in  a  single  example. 

6.     EucONNUS    LeWISII,    sp.  11. 

Angustulus,  breviter,  dense  pubescens,  fusco-7-iifus,  elytris  magis  rujescentibus, 
antennis  pedibusque  testaceis,  illis  clava  breve  perabrupta,  quadriarticulata ;  pro- 
thorace  conico,  hand  impresso.  Long.  \\  mm. 

Antennse  short,  with  remarkably  abrupt,  broad,  four-jointed  club,  each  articula- 
tion of  wliich  is  transverse.  Palpi  with  rather  broad  and  short  pseudo-terminal 
joint.     Head  narrow  and  elongate,  very  densely  pubescent,  vertex  much  prolonged. 
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Thorax  longer  than  broad,  densely  pubescent,  sub-conical.  Elytra  slender,  convex, 
much  narrowed  towards  the  base,  rather  densely  clothed  with  a  short  fulvous 
pubescence,  with  a  very  slight  depression  within  the  shoulders.  Pectoral  lamina 
excessively  elevated,  broad. 

This  forms  one  of  a  little  group  of  species  characterized  by  the 
peculiar  antennae,  that  I  think  may  prove  peculiar  to  Japan,  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  any  other  Euconni  having  so 
abrupt,  short  and  broad  a  club  to  the  antennse.  E.fustiger  is  closely 
allied  to  the  present  species,  but  has  a  quadri-foveolate  thorax,  and  a 
much  larger  depression  at  the  base  of  the  elytra. 

Nagasaki ;  six  examples  found  in  the  early  spring  of  1881. 

I  have  named  this  species  in  honour  of  the  naturalist  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much  for  his  entomological  work  in  Japan. 

7.     EUCONNUS    EAUCUS,    sp.  11. 

Convextis,  breviter,  dense  pitbescens,  piceus,  antennis  pedibusque  testaceis,   Mis 

clava  breve  perahrupta,  quadriarticulata  ;  prothorace  conico,  haud  impresso. 

Long.  If  mm. 

This  is  closely  allied  to  E.  Leivisii,  but  is  larger  and  broader, 
and  the  depression  at  the  base  of  the  wing-cases  is  larger,  the  humeral 
fold  being  longer  and  placed  nearer  to  the  outside,  and  there  being 
feeble  signs  of  two  other  depressions  at  the  extreme  base  between  this 
and  the  suture. 

Nagasaki,  March  26th,  1881  ;  unique. 

8.     EuCONNUS    OSCILLANS,   Sp.  H. 
I'arvus,  rufo-testaceus,  pubescens,   antennis  hrevibus,  clava  abrupia  sal   lata, 
quadriarticulata;    prothorace  conico-subquadrato,  ante  basin  vage  transversim  de- 
presso  ;  elytris  laxe  pubescentibus,  minus  subtiliter  punctulatis.  Long.  Ij  mm. 

Joints  3 — 7  of  antennae  small,  about  equal,  the  next  three  joints  transverse,  but 
not  strongly  so,  terminal  joint  about  as  long  as  broad.  Head  narrow,  vertex  much 
prolonged.  Thorax  without  sulcus  or  fovea,  but  with  an  indistinct  depression  in 
front  of  the  base.  Elytra  with  a  definite  distinct  punctuation,  and  with  a  scanty, 
rather  long  pubescence,  only  indistinctly  depressed  within  the  shoulders. 

Only  one  example  has  been  met  with,  and  the  description  there- 
fore is  not  very  good,  as  1  cannot  form  a  good  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
shape  of  the  thorax,  and  the  clothing  of  the  head,  the  former  being 
concealed  by  the  rough  pubescence,  and  though  there  is  little  pubes- 
cence on  the  head,  the  surface  appears  dull  and  rough  as  if  such  had 
been  present.  The  species,  however,  is  abundantly  distinct,  as  it  re- 
sembles E.  debilis,  but  has  a  four-jointed  club  to  the  antennae  ;  it  is 
different  in  form  and  appearance  to  the  E.  Leioisii  group  of  species, 
has  a  much  less  broad  antcnnal  club,  and  a  fine  pectoral  lamina. 

Hitoyoshi,  jNIay  3rd,  1881 ;  unique. 
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SCTDMiENUS    POLLENS,    Sp.  n. 
Convexus,  longius  piibescens,  rufo-castaneus,  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  rujis ; 
elytrisfortiter  punctatis.  Long.  2  mm. 

Aiitennse  thicker  towards  the  extremity,  the  penultimate  three  jointa  very 
evidently  transverse.  Thorax  small  in  proportion  to  the  elytra,  about  as  broad  as 
long,  distinctly  narrowed  behind,  with  indefinite  transverse  depression  in  front  of 
the  base,  the  basal  portion  being  punctate.  Elytra  oval,  convex,  with  upright 
pubescence,  and  remarkably  distinct  coarse  punctuation,  basal  depressions  quite 
indistinct. 

This  is  allied  to  our  *S'.  Qodarti,  thongli  abundantly  distinct ;  it  is 
larger,  with  the  outer  joints  of  the  antennae  thicker,  the  punctuation 
of  the  elytra  remarkable,  and  their  basal  foveas  very  obscure. 

Oyayama,  April  2Gth,  1881  ;  unique  ;  the  front  femora  are  in- 
crassate,  so  that  the  example  is  no  doubt  a  male. 

EUMICRUS. 

A.  Middle  coxae  separated  only  by  a  sharply  raised  carina. 

1.    Etjmiceus  testitus. 

Sharp,  Trans  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1874,  p.  126. 

This  species  is  well  distinguished  by  the  remarkably  large  size, 

and  the  approximation  of  the  two  more  inner  of  the  basal  foveas.     It 

has,  as  yet,  been  found  only  in  Nipon  and  Kiushui ;    though  as  it  is 

allied  (but  by  no  means  closely)  to  the  European  E.  tarsatus,  we  may 

feel  sure  it  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

2.     EUMICRTJS    AUGUSTUS,    sp.  71. 
Angustulus,  convexus,  parce  pubescens,  rufo-hrunneus,  antennis  pedibusque  tes- 
taceis ;  prothorace  elongato  haud  lato,  basi  foveolis  quatuor  parvulis  sed  profundis 
instructo  :  elytris  obsolete  punctatis.  Long.  IJ  mm. 

Antennffi  rather  elongate,  with  long  three-jointed  club,  the  9th  and  10th  joints 
each  quite  as  long  as  broad,  the  terminal  joint  longer.  Head  rather  narrow,  a  little 
narrower  behind.  Thorax  slender,  longer  than  broad,  curvate  at  the  sides,  the 
greatest  width  in  front  of  the  middle,  a  little  narrowed  behind,  a^.  the  base  on  each 
side  with  two  distinct  approximate  fovese.  Elytra  riC^x^  narrow  onvex,  with  short 
humeral  fold  limiting  a  short  basal  depression. 

This  is  an  ordinary  Eumicrus,  the  middle  coxae  *  jing  separated 
only  by  a  sharply  raised  slender  carina. 
Kioto,  July  4th,  1881 ;  unique. 

3.     EUMICKUS    CUETIPENNIS,    Sp.  11. 

Latiusculus,  sat  convexus,  rtifo-brunneus,  minus  subtiliter  pubescens  ;  prothorace 
posterius  angustato,  basi  utrinque  obsolete  bifoveolato ;  elytris  subtiliter  punctulatis. 

Long.  If  mm. 
E 
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Antennae  stout,  club  broad,  three-jointed,  9th  and  10th  joints  transverse,  termi- 
nal not  longer  than  broad.  Head  transversely  sub-quadrate.  Thorax  rather  short 
and  broad,  its  greatest  width  very  near  the  front,  much  narrowed  behind,  almost 
impunetate,  the  basal  fovete  very  obsolete,  placed  one  near  the  outer  angle  and  one 
just  outside  it.  Elytra  unusually  short  and  broad,  with  well-marked  pubescence 
and  only  a  feeble  punctuation. 

This  is  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  Eumicri  and  the  pe- 
culiar species  forming  the  next  group  :  the  mesosternum  is  only  feebly 
carinate,  but  the  middle  coxae  are  not  more  distant  than  usual. 

lehinchi  and  Hitoyoshi,  commencement  of  May,  1881  ;  two 
examples. 

B.  Middle  coxse  more  largely  separated,  mesosternum  ecarinate. 

4.     EUMICRUS    CRIBEATUS,    Sp.  17. 

Sat  convexus,  suhtiliter  puhescens,  pallide  rufus ;  protJiorace  elongato,  posterius 
angustato,fere  impunctato  ;  elytris  crehrefortiter  punctatis.  Long.  \\  mm. 

Antennae  rather  small,  club  slender,  three-jointed,  8th  joint  very  small.  Head 
transversely  quadrate,  not  punctate.  Thorax  longer  than  broad,  its  greatest  width 
much  in  front  of  the  middle,  strongly  narrowed  towards  the  front  and  much  nar- 
rowed behind,  without  impressions.     Elytra  rather  coarsely  and  closely  punctate. 

Allied  to  E.  reversus,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the  nearly  im- 
punetate thorax. 

Napporo,  Kashiwagi,  June  15th,  1881  ;  five  examples. 

5.     EUMICRUS    EEVEKSUS. 

Sci/dmcenus  reversus,  Sharp,  Tr.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1874,  p.  128. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  now  found  a  small  series  of  this  remarkable  little 
insect ;  the  peculiar  pygidial  structure  described  by  me  (I.  c.)  proves 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  the  pygidium  in  the  female  being 
normal.  The  structural  characters  previously  given  by  me  are  mostly 
such  as  are  now  recognised  as  characteristic  of  Eumicrus,  the  meso- 
sternal  structure  is,  however,  not  that  normal  in  the  genus  mentioned, 
but  it  would  be  superfluous  to  institute  a  new  genus  on  this  account 
at  present. 

Found  in  thatch  at  Ipongi,  March  31st,  1881  ;  at  present  only 
taken  in  the  Nagasaki  district. 

Cepheist^ium  japonicum,  sp.  n. 

Hufo-piceum,  longius  minus  stihtiliter  puhescens,  antennariim  clava  crassa,  haud 
ahrupta,  triarticulata.  Long.  \^  mm. 

Joints  3 — 7  of  the  antennae  are  small,  the  8tli  very  evidently  larger,  the  club  is 
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large  and  increases  in  width  to  the  terminal  joint.  Thorax  strongly  transverse,  as 
broad  as  elytra,  the  sides  behind  with  a  slightly  elevated  broad  margin,  the  surface 
is  finely  punctate,  and  there  is  a  fovea  near  each  hind  angle.  Tlie  elytra  are  roughly 
pubescent  and  punctate,  and  there  is  an  elongate,  very  fine,  humeral  plica.  The 
middle  coxae  are  very  distinctly  separated. 

Nagasaki ;  four  examples. 

Southampton  :  March,  1886. 


NOTES   TOWARDS   THE   LIFE-HISTORY   OP   SCENOPINUS 
FENESTRALIS. 

BY  C.   R.   OSTEX-SACKEN,   Hon.   F.ES. 

[The  "  Canadian  Entomologist"  for  April,  1886,  contains  a  stort 
article  by  Dr.  Hagen  :  "  The  probable  food  of  the  larva  of  Scenopinus," 
which  records  an  observation  of  Prof.  Putnam,  who  found  this  larva 
under  a  carpet,  near  an  empty  case  of  a  clothes-moth.  Dr.  Hagen 
asks  himself  whether  the  larva  of  Scenopinus  does  not  destroy  that  of 
the  clothes-moth,  in  which  case  it  would  prove  a  very  beneficial  insect. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  prepared  an  article  on  the  same  subject, 
which  remained,  however,  among  my  unpublished  manuscripts.  As  I 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Hagen,  and  as  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  a  little  more  developed  in  my  article,  than  in  his,  I  deem 
it  worth  while  to  publish  it  here.] 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  history  of  that  demure  little  fly 
could  be  which  keeps  so  steadily  to  our  windows :  Schiner  (Fauna 
Austr.,  I,  p.  159)  observed  that  although  the  windows  stood  open  for 
hours  every  day,  specimens  of  Scenopinus  would  remain  on  them  and 
die  on  the  window-sill.  That  the  views  on  the  habits  hitherto  en- 
tertained are  not  correct,  I  take  for  certain.  Bouche  (Naturg.,  etc., 
p.  46)  found  the  larva  in  decaying  tree-fungi.  Dufour  (Ann.  Soc. 
Entom.,  1849)  found  only  the  pupa,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure. 
Haliday,  on  the  strength  of  these  observations,  called  the  larva  sapro- 
phagous  (Halid.,  on  certain  rem.  blanks,  &c.).  Asmuss  (Stett.  Ent. 
Zeit.,  1863,  p.  401)  found  it  in  ripe  strawberries,  and  describes  the  pupa 
as  enclosed  in  a  light  cocoon,  a  statement  which  renders  the  observation 
doubtful.  Erauenfeld  (Verb.  Zool.  Bot.  Ges.,  1863,  p.  65)  criticises 
these  statements,  and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  larva  and  pupa ; 
the  larva  was  found  among  horse-hair  in  a  mattress,  and  was  brought 
to  maturity  by  being  kept  among  horse-hair,  which  Erauenfeld,  for  this 
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reason,  takes  to  be  its  food.  Loew  (Verh.  Zool.  Bot.  G-es.,  1861,  p. 
395)  found  the  larva  in  a  swallow's  nest,  and  took  it  for  that  of 
Therevn,  a  statement  which  Prauenfeld,  I.  c,  corrects,  no  doubt,  with 
good  reason.  Damianitch  (Verb.  Zool.  Bot.  Ges.,  1865,  p.  237)  found 
a  cocoon  of  Saturnia  fyri,  inside  of  which,  among  remains  of  the  pupa, 
he  discovered  a  chrysalis  ;  he  bred  Scenopinus  niger  from  it ;  he  gives 
a  good  figure  of  the  chrysalis,  which,  he  says,  agrees  in  the  main  with 
the  figure  previously  given  by  L.  Dufour  of  the  chrysalis  of  Sc.fene- 
sfralis  (the  differences  are  probably  specific).  Packard  (Proc.  Essex 
Institute,  1867,  p.  93)  gives  a  rough  figure  of  the  larva,  which,  he  says, 
was  found  feeding  on  carpets.  V.  Heyden  bred  S.  niger  from  dry, 
rotten  wood  (Jaennicke,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1867,  p.  78).  Perris  (In- 
sectes  du  pin  maritime,  Dipteres  ;  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.,  1870,  p.  226)  found 
larvse  and  pupfe  in  a  branch  of  Cratcegus,  which  contained  larvae  of 
Ptiniis  germanus,  and  in  pine  boards,  containing  larvae  of  HyJotrupes 
hajulus  ;  he  observed  a  larva  of  Scenopinus  devouring  a  chrysalis  of 
Hyloirupes  ;  he  also  quotes  an  observation  of  Dr.  Cartereau,  who  found 
in  a  swallow's  nest  a  pupa  of  Lucilia  dispar,  containing  the  imago  of 
a  Scenopinus,  which  had  died  in  the  effort  of  escaping  from  it  ;  Perris 
concludes  by  saying,  that  "  this  larva,  like  that  of  Thereva,  feeds  on 
animal  substances,  that  is  animal  dejections  or  exuviae,  and  that  it  is 
even  carnivorous."  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  exhibited  at  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  a  Sc.  fenestralis  bred  from  the  root  of  Aconitum  (Proc. 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  December  7th,  1881 ;  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  January,  1882). 

It  seems  to  me  that  Perris  might  have  stated  more  boldly  that  the 
larvae  of  Scenopinus,  like  that  of  Thereva,  is  carnivorous.  This  is  the 
result  which  I  obtain  from  the  comparison  of  all  the  previous  observa- 
tions. The  larva  does  not  frequent  fungi,  rotten  wood,  swallows'  nests, 
&c.,  for  the  sake  of  vegetable  matters,  or  animal  remains,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  pupa;,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  larvae,  which  it  finds  there. 
And  I  deduce  from  this  that  when  it  occurs  in  carpets  and  horse-hair  it 
is  not  because  it  feeds  on  them,  but  because  it  hunts  there  for  the 
larvae  or  pupae  of  the  moths  or  other  insects  that  live  in  them. 

The  long,  serpentiform,  white  larva,  very  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
very  tenacious  of  life,  has  several  times  been  brought  to  me,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  that  time  to  feed  it  on  larvae  or  chrysalides  of 
moths.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  and  thus  to 
prove  that  the  demure  little  fly  is,  after  all,  a  useful  member  of  our 
household. 

Heidelberg :  July,  1886. 
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CAPTUEE    OF   EUCNEMIS    CAPUCINUS,  AHRENS,    A    GENUS    AND 
SPECIES   NEW  TO   THE   BEITISH   LIST. 

BT    H.    S.    GORHAM,    F.Z.S. 

On  Wednesda}^,  July  7th,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eutoinological 
Society,  specimens  of  JEucnemis  capucinus,  a  beetle  new  to  the  British 
Fauna,  of  more  than  usual  interest,  were  exhibited  by  me,  and  some 
remarks  upon  the  capture,  and  on  the  larva  of  the  species  were  read 
by  Dr.  Sharp.  A  short  notice  of  this  addition  to  our  collections  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  The  insect  was  discovered  in 
the  wood  of  a  partially  decayed  beech-tree  near  Brockenhurst,  by  Dr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  and  myself  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  which 
time  they  were  apparently  freshly  emerging  from  the  pupa,  some  of 
the  beetles  being  found  in  the  latter  state  with  a  very  few  larvae. 
They  had  formed  a  colony  which  had  endured  for  many  years,  the 
dead  remains  of  former  generations  being  there. 

The  family  JEucnetnidce  to  which  the  genus  belongs  is  a  remarkable 
one,  of  which  Eucnemis  is  a  typical  member,  Microrhngus  and  Me- 
lasis,  the  other  two  genera  comprised  in  our  list,  being  aberrant.  With 
the  general  appearance  of  a  small  black  Plater,  Eucnemis  capucinus, 
Ahrens, combines  several  of  the  characters  of  the  Throsc/dce.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  of  these  may  be  noticed  the  broad  serrate 
antennae  which  are  received  into  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  ; 
the  very  retractile  structure  of  the  legs,  and  especially  of  the  hind 
legs,  the  femora  and  tibiae  of  which  in  repose  are  quite  concealed  by 
the  coxae ;  the  silky  smooth  surface  of  the  under-side  of  the  body  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  depressed  and  reflexed  front  of  the  head,  which  is 
carinate,  and  of  which  the  epistome,  or  portion  immediately  above  the 
mouth,  meets  the  anterior  margin  of  the  prosternum,  completely 
closing  and  covering  the  mouth  and  its  organs.  Dr.  Sharp  ascertained 
that  the  insect  possesses  the  power  of  springing,  when  turned  on  its 
back,  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  one  brought  home  alive,  which  he 
showed  me,  thus  sprung  at  least  an  inch  high. 

Eucnemis  capucinus  is  not  uncommon  on  the  continent  of  Euro})e, 
and  considering  that  we  found  it  in  some  numbers,  it  seems  only  re- 
markable that  it  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilant  search  of  the 
numerous  Coleopterists  who,  since  Stephens'  days,  have  visited  the 
New  Forest.  We  have  secured  enough  specimens  to  supply  most  of 
the  collections  with  a  representative.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
"  requiescat  in  pace  ^^  loay  be  allowed  to  be  the  epita])h  over  what 
remain  till  the  returning  season  has  given  time  for  a  fresh  brood  to  be 
matured  ? 

Shirley  WaiTen,  Southampton  : 
Jul//,  1886. 
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TEOPICAL   AFRICAN    COLEOPTSEA;    CHIEFLY   FEOM   THE 

ZANZIBAR   MAINLAND. 

BY    H.    W.    BATES,    F.R.S.,    &c. 

{Continued  from  page  13). 

Sub-fam.  OODIN^. 
Sph^koodes  impunctatus,  sp.  n. — S.  striate,  Dej.,  Chaud.,  simillimus sed 
differt  striis  siinpUcihus,  etc.  Ovatus,  convextis,  niger  politus  thorace  castaneo, 
palpis  melleo-Jlavis,  antemiarutn  articulis  1 — 3  pedihusque  testaceo-rufis : 
thorace  margine  basali  late  arcuato  angulis  posticis  acutis,  toto  IcBvi  :  elytris 
acute  striatis  interstitiis  planis,  stina  1'"'*  et  2"*^"  basi  conjunctis  ibique  absque 

foveola,  striola  scutellari  haud  impressa  seriatim  punctulata. 

Long.,  8  mm.,  S  • 
liibe,  near  Mombas  (llr.  Wakefield) . 

Differs  from  the  only  other  described  species  in  the  sharply- 
incised  and  fine  impunctate  striae,  the  absence  of  an  umbilicated 
puncture  at  the  junction  (at  the  basal  fold)  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  striae 
and  in  colour ;  the  thorax  being  dark  reddish-castaneous,  and  the 
palpi  and  legs  pale :  the  under-side  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
reddish-piceous. 

Sub-fam.  ANGROMENINM. 

Megalonychtjs  sculptilis,  sp.  n. — M.  rugicoUi,  Laferte,  affinis.  Bo- 
bustus,  niger  nitidus,  palpis  antennis  et  tarsis  testaceo-rujis ;  capite  Icevi : 
thorace  magno,  orbiculari  sed  postice  magis  quam  antice  angustato,  angulis 
posticis  nullis,  medio  basi  sinuato,  disco  discrete,  lateribus  rugoso-punctatis ; 
elytris  prope  apicem  profunde  et  longe  sinuatis,  angulo  suturali  obtuso,  pro- 
funde  striatis  vel  sulcatis  striis  crebre  punctatis  interstitiis  vix  convexis  S'** 
tri-vel  quadrifoveolato  7 — 9  confuse  punctatis.  Long.,  15  mm.,  <J  . 

Mpwapwa  (Mr.  Laat). 

Megalonychus  excisus,  sp.  n. — M.  rugicolli,  Laf.,  affinis.  Niger,  6, 
nitidus,  ?  ,  opaca,  antennis  basi  palpis  pedibusque  obscure  rufo-piceis  :  thorace 
magno  late  ovato  angulis  j)ost ids  nullis,  disco  fere  Icevi  lateribus  rugoso  punc- 
tatis explanato-reflexis  :  elytris  elongato-oblongo-ovatis  apice  profunde  p arum, 
oblique  sinuatis,  angulo  suturali  rotjindato,  striis  acute  incisis  crebre punctu- 
latis,  interstitiis  planis  3«o  tripunctato,  exterioribus  et  margine  explanato 
punctulatis.  Long.,  14  mm.,  <?  ?  . 

Mamboia  {Mr.  Last). 

This  and  the  preceding  species  are  of  more  elongate  form,  with 
the  elytra  relatively  longer,  than  ilf.  rz<^?coZZi>,  Laf erte,  and  the  sutural 
apex  is  destitute  of  the  tooth-like  prominence  which  distinguishes 
M.  rugicollis.  The  outline  of  the  thorax  is  very  similar,  and  the  base 
of  the   elytra  is  arcuated   on   each  side  with  obtuse  humeral  angles. 
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The  sides  of  the  sternal  plates  and  basal  ventral  segments  are  more  or 
less  coarsely  punctured.  M.  obscurus,  Chaudoir,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  sub-group  of  the  genus,  is  distinguished  by  the  black  basal 
joints  of  the  antennas,  and  a  puncture  at  the  apex  of  the  first  elytral 
interstice;  11.  jylaiyderus  {dinoiher  allied  species)  by  the  truncated 
base  of  the  elytra  and  the  hind  angles  of  the  thorax  indicated  by  an 
obtuse  dentiform  prominence.  Both  M.  sculptilis  and  J/,  excisus  are 
distinguished  by  the  remarkably  deep  sub-apical  sinuation  of  the  elytra, 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  sinuation,  though  rounded,  being  prominent 
and  conspicuous,  and  also  by  the  large  circular,  sometimes  umbilicated, 
punctures  of  the  third  elytral  interstice. 

Megalonychus  sWAHiLius,  sp.  n. — M.  rugicolli  ajfflnis,  sed  multo  gra- 
cilior  :  piceo-niger, pa/pis  antennis  basi  pedibusque  piceo-fiilvis  (trochanteribus 
palUdioribus)  :  thorace  angustiori  et  postice  magis  angustato  angulis  posticis 
obtusissimis  sed  distinctis  margineque  ante  avgulum  leviter  sinuato,  punctato- 
rugoso  disco  fere  Icevi :  elytris  sat  anguste  ob/ongis,  apice  oblique  et  mediomter 
sinuatis,  angulo  suturali  hated  dentato,  matyine  basali  utrinque  angulatim 
sinuato,  striis  acute  incisis  crebre  crenato-punrtiilatis,  i?iterstitiis  fere  planis, 
subtiliter  alutaccis  (S)  sed sericeo-nitidis,'6^o  btpunctato  :  prosterno  Iwvimeso- 
et  metasternis  extus  disperse punctul atis .  Long.,  11  mm.,  $  . 

Mamboia  {Mr.  Last). 

Sub-fam.  PTEBOSTICRINjE. 

Abacbtus  Wakefieldi,  sp.  n. — Ad.  Sect.,  I,  2,  A,  b,  Chaud.  Monogr., 
pertinet.  Magnus,  piceo-niger  nitidus ;  thorace  impunctato  subrotundato 
antice  et  postice  fere  cequaliter  angustato,  margine  laterali  incrassato  valde 
reflexo  intus  sulco  marginato,  sulcis  basalibus  profundis ;  elytris  oblongis 
simpliciter  sat  profunde  striatis  interstitiis  parum  convexis  ;  co7'pore  subtus 
impunctato.  Long.,  15  mm.,  <?  ?  . 

Eibe,  near  Mombasa  {Mr.  Wahejleld) . 

The  sub-group  of  Chaudoir' s  Monograph  of  Abacetm,  to  which 
this  species  belongs,  contains  those  species  in  which  the  four  hinder 
tarsi  are  pluri-sulcate,  the  front  tibial  spurs  and  male  fore  femora 
simple,  and  the  thorax  rounded  on  the  sides.  In  the  present  species 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  describe  an  arc,  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
terior angles,  but  the  latter  are  distinct  though  obtuse.  In  its  widest 
part  the  thorax  is  scarcely  narrower  than  the  elytra,  and  its  lateral 
margins  form  a  rim  which  becomes  broader  as  it  approaches  the  hind 
angles,  and  is  separated  from  the  disc  of  the  thorax  by  a  broad  groove 
(not  widened  near  the  base),  separated  from  the  disc  by  a  faint  fold, 
which  is  continued,  at  an  angle,  along  the  base  of  the  thorax  on  each 
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side  as  far  as  the  basal  sulci.  In  this  peculiar  sculpture  of  the  thorax 
the  species  resembles  A.  loricntus,  from  Guinea,  which,  according  to 
Laferte's  description,  differs  from  ours  in  its  duller  surface  and 
punctate-striate  elytra. 

Abacetijs  CAMEE0NU8,  sp.  n. — Ad.  Sect.,  I,  2,  A,  c,  Chaud.  Monogr.,  per- 
tinet :  latus,  niger  nitidns,  palpis  antennis  et  pedibus  piceo-rufis :  ihorace 
transversa  medio  dilatato,  antice  suhrecte,  postice  sinuatim,  angitstato,  anguHs 
anticis  prominentihus  acutis,  posticis  fere  rectis,  margine  laterali  postice  in- 
crassafo  a  disco  sulco  angusto separato  :  elytris relative  brevibvs,  basintrinque 
arcuaiis,  convexis  profunde  et  acute  striatis  striis  Icevissimis  :  corpore  subtzis 
Icetii,  episternis posticis  brevissimis.  Long.,  12 — 14  mm.,  S  ?  . 

Mount  Cameroons. 

A  handsome  species  ;  allied  to  A.  grandis,  but  very  different  in 
the  proportions  of  the  elytra  to  the  thorax,  and  distinguished  further 
by  its  glossy  surface  and  red  legs.  The  elytra  are  only  twice  the 
length  of  the  thorax,  and  are  rounded  on  the  sides  and  narrowed  behind 
gradually  to  the  apex.  The  hind  angles  of  the  thorax  are  almost 
obtuse-angled  ;  the  anterior  angles  are  remarkably  acute  and  produced. 

Abacettjs  leistoides.— a.  camerono  affinis  sed  fades  valde  diversa. 
Elongato-oblongus,  niger  nitidus,  palpis  antennis  pedibusque  obscure  piceo- 
rufis :  thorace  transversa  quadrato-cordato,  angnlis  posticis  rectis,  margine 
laterali  postice  haud  incrassato,  intus  a  disco  sulco  angusto  et  profundo 
separato :  elytris  elongato-ovatis  profunde  simpliciter  striatis  .-  stei'nis  im- 
punctatis.  Long.,  11  mm.,  <?  ?  . 

Gaboon. 

Belongs  to  the  same  sub-group  as  A.  cameromis,  but  of  the  ordinary 
elongate  oblong  form  of  the  Ahnceti,  and  somewhat  resembling  A. 
atratus.  The  lateral  marginal  rim  of  the  thorax  is  thickened,  but  not 
dilated  posteriorly,  and  its  accompanying  groove  is  equally  uniform  in 
■width,  and  unusually  deeply  incised.  The  thorax  is  impunctate,  much 
broader  than  long,  broadly  rounded  before  the  middle,  and  rather 
strongly  narrowed  and  sinuated  to  the  base,  the  posterior  angles  being 
rectangular  and  sometimes  prominent.  The  metathoracic  episterna 
are  a  little  broader  than  long. 

Abacetus  nyass^.— Ad.  Sect.,  I,  2,  A,  c,  Chaud.  Monogr.,  pertinet  : 
angustus,  niger  nitidus,  palpis,  antennis  articulo  primo  tarsisque  rufo-piceis : 
thorace  rolundato-quadrato,  lateribus  arcuatis  mox  ante  angulos  posticos 
sinuatis,  margine  haud  incrassato  sulco  haud  profundo  a  disco  separato,  medio 
basi  rugoso-punctato  :  elytris  anguste  oblongis,  acute  striatis  interstitiis plants 
prope  apiccm  convexis.  Long.,  9  mm. 
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Lake  Nyassa  {Mr.  Cotterill) . 

A  small  narrow  species  resembling  an  Argutor.  The  thorax  is 
broader  than  long,  with  rounded  sides,  sinuated  only  just  before  the 
slightly  projecting  hind  angles.  The  lateral  rim  of  the  thorax  is  not 
at  all  thickened,  and  its  accompanying  groove  is  of  equal  width 
throughout,  and  delimited  from  the  disc  by  a  fine  fold.  The  posterior 
episterna  are  decidedly  longer  than  broad. 

{To  be  continued). 


ENTOMOLOGICAL   LOCALITIES   NEAE  LIVERPOOL. 
BT    JOHN   W.    ELLIS,    L.E.C.P.,    F.E.S. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  will,  doubtless  for 
the  first  time,  be  visiting  Liverpool  dui'ing  the  ensuing  two  months, 
attracted  thither  by  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  and  in  the  interest  of 
such  strangers  to  the  neighbourhood  the  following  notes  have  been 
penned  as  a  "  guide  "  to  those  localites  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
city  which  are  of  interest  to  the  practical  entomologist. 

The  geological  formation  upon  which  the  city  of  Liverpool  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  both  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  rests,  is 
that  of  the  trias  or  new  red  sandstone,  the  characters  of  which  are 
well  shown  in  the  cuttings  leading  to  the  Lime  Street  and  central 
railway  stations,  but  above  this  rock  there  exists  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  district  a  layer,  variable  in  depth,  of  cold,  tenacious, 
boulder  clay,  containing  glacier-grooved  stones  and  many  species  of 
sea-shells  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  at  present  living  in 
the  Irish  sea.  As  may  be  expected  from  a  geological  formation  so 
unproductive  of  peculiar  forms  of  plants,  the  insects  of  the  district 
are  not  of  a  very  striking  character,  except  where  the  surface  of  the 
country  has  undergone  some  departure  from  the  ordinary  condition, 
such  as  has  occurred  in  three  distinct  forms,  viz  :  the  tract  of  sand- 
hills which  stretches  from  the  E-ibble  to  the  Mersey  (Lancashire), 
and,  again,  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Dee  (Cheshire)  ;  the  elevated 
ground  in  that  portion  of  Cheshire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Mersey  and  Dee,  where  the  sandstone  appears  at  the  surface,  without 
any  clay  covering,  and  where  the  prevailing  plants  are  the  heaths  and 
gorse,  such  localities  as  Bidston  and  Prenton  Hills  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
tracts  of  moss-land,  fast  alas  !  disappearing  through  cultivation,  parts 
of  the  original  Chat  moss  over  which  the  railway  is  carried  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  These  localities  may  now  be  treated 
seriatim,  only  those  insects  being  noticed  which  are  of  special  interest. 
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Lancashire  coast  sandhills. — These  may  be  easily  reached  from  the 
Liverpool  exchange  station  (L.  and  T.  Railway).  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  go  to  is  Hall  Eoad,  though  there  are  not  many  trains  that  stop 
at  this  roadside  station.  Here  the  sandhills  come  directly  up  to  the 
station,  while  at  Crosby,  the  preceding  station,  which  offers  the  advan- 
tages of  trains  back  to  town  nearly  every  half  hour,  houses  are  grovdng 
so  rapidly  that  one  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  before  one  can 
commence  collecting.  No  directions  are  needed  for  finding  the  way 
from  either  place,  except  that  the  railway  line  should  not  be  crossed, 
that  is,  the  sea  side  of  the  line  only  should  be  worked. 

By  rambling  about  up  the  hillocks  of  sand  (held  together  by  the  "  marram  "  or 
"  star-grass,"  for  destroying  which  there  is  provided  a  penalty),  and  searching  among 
the  low  growth  of  dwarf  sallow,  &c.,  in  the  intervening  hollows,  many  beetles  and 
representatives  of  other  Orders  of  insects  may  be  found,  which  are  not  of  general 
distribution.  Wherever  there  is  an  overhanging  bank  formed  by  the  matted  roots 
of  the  star-grass,  this  should  be  shaken  pretty  roughly,  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera 
of  various  species  will  be  shaken  out,  and  will  lie — except  the  day  be  very  sunny — 
quite  still,  waiting  to  be  boxed.  Such  species  as  Mamestra  albicolon  (June  and  July), 
Agrotis  tritici  and  aqiiilina  (August),  Agrotis  cursoria  {August),  Agrotis  prcBcox 
(August),  may  be  obtained  in  tliis  way,  often  in  abundance,  while,  if  the  ragwort 
flowers  be  examined  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  they  will  often  be  found  swarming 
with  the  same  species  of  Agrotis,  to  which  may  be  added  Agrotis  nigricans,  often 
nearly  black,  Leucanij.  conigera,  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Cidaria  testata,  and  several 
species  of  Eupithecia.  The  larva  of  Cerura  vinula  may  frequently  be  found  about 
the  beginning  of  August  on  the  small  willows  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  those  of  Orgyia  fascelina  and  Bomhyx  trifolii  used  to  be  abundant  on  the 
willow  and  star-grass  respectively  in  May  and  June,  but  are  fast  becoming  exter- 
minated by  the  cupidity  of  collectors  for  exchange.  In  August,  too,  the  plants  of 
ragwort,  especially  towards  Hightown,  the  next  station  beyond  Hall  Road,  are  often 
eaten  to  the  root,  stalks  and  all,  by  the  beautiful  caterpillars  of  Eiichelia  Jacob csa ; 
while  a  little  earlier,  say  in  July,  on  the  thistles  growing  on  the  bare  saudhills^bare 
but  for  the  star-grass  —the  larvae  of  the  painted-lady  butterfly  {Pyrameis  cardui) 
may  at  times  be  taken  in  scores  :  the  butterfly  appearing  in  August.  Among  the 
Coleoptera  the  species  sure  to  be  met  with  are  :  Cicindela  hybrida,  on  the  barest 
sandhills,  but  only  on  hot  sunny  days  ;  Dyschirius  impunctipennis,  often  abundant 
on  sunny  days  on  the  shore  near  higli-watcr  mark  ;  CiUenus  lateralis,  frequent  on 
the  shore  towards  Hightown,  but  only  to  be  found  where  there  is  clay;  Bembidium 
biguttatum,  B.  aneimi,  B.  minimum,  B.  bipunctaitim,  B.  concinnum,  and  B.  lunatum, 
all  common  beneath  rejectamenta,  and  beneath  seaweed,  especially  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Alt,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Hightown ;  B.  pallidipenne, 
abundant,  especially  clinging  to  the  under-sides  of  small  pieces  of  wood  and  bark  on 
the  shore  at  about  high-watermark  ;  Calathus  flavipes  and  C.  mollis,  both  abundant 
under  rubbish,  and  at  roots  of  grass  on  the  sandhills  ;  Broscus  cepkalotes,  common 
under  drift-wood  on  the  shore  above  high-water  mark,  frequently  forming  a  burrow 
a  couple  of  inches  deep  ;  Dichirotrichus  pubescens,  abundant  under  rejectamenta  on 
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the  shore  near  Hightown  ;  many  local  species  of  Staphylinidm  on  the  shore ;  Sarro- 
trium  clavicorne,  occasionally  found  crawling  up  the  hare  sandhills  (it  never  seems 
to  get  to  the  top)  ;  Saprinus  ceneus  and  nitidulus,  abundant,  and  maritimus  and 
quadristriatus,  less  frequent,  in  dung  and  carrion  ;  Parnus  auriculatus,  often  in 
thousands  on  the  bare  sandhills,  and  occasionally  Heterocerus  marginatus  may  be 
found  where  the  shore  is  muddy.  Among  the  Lamellieornia,  Onthophagus  fracti- 
cornis  is  abundant,  burrowing  beneath  dung,  while  many  species  of  Aphodius  occur 
abundantly  in  spring,  such  as  A.  suhterraneus,  granarius,  plagiatus,  inquinattis , 
pusillus,  &c.,  while  on  rare  occasions  melanostictus,  villosns,  and  porcatus  have 
occurred.  Psammohiiis  sulcicollis  is  frequent,  and  ^gialia  arenaria,  abundant,  the 
latter  principally  on  the  barest  sandhills.  Anomala  Frischii  is  frequently  common 
on  the  wing,  and  at  rest  on  the  star-grass  on  the  higher  sandhills,  especially  near 
the  shore,  but  is  only  found  on  hot,  sunny  days  ;  and  Oxythyrea  stictica  has 
occurred  in  the  flowers  of  Rosa  spinosissima  in  June.  Limonius  cylindricus  is  com- 
mon, both  crawling  on  the  sandhills  and  on  the  dwarf  sallow,  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained  by  sweeping.  Zeugophora  suhspinosa  is  abundant  on  poplars,  along  with 
Phratora  vitellince — the  latter  on  willows  as  well ;  the  plants  of  ragwort  usually 
swarm  with  Thyainis  tahida  ;  Crepidodera  transversa  is  frequent  on  herbage  growing 
by  the  river  Alt ;  and  SphcBroderma  cardui  is  often  common  about  the  thistles, 
where  Pyrameis  cardui  larvae  are  feeding.  Among  the  Seteromera,  Seliopathes 
gibbus  and  Microzoum  tibiale  are  abundant  on  the  bare  sandhills ;  Cistela  murina 
is  common  on  all  sorts  of  plants  ;  Lagria  hirta  is  frequently  swept  from  the  sallows, 
&c. ;  Anthicus  bimaculatus  has  occurred  a  few  times  ;  Notoxus  monoceros  is  common, 
crawling  on  the  sandhills.  The  Rhynchophora  are  not  largely  represented  at  Crosby, 
but  Cneorhinus  geminatus  is  swarming  on,  the  bare  sandhills  in  spring,  and  again 
occurs  in  autumn  ;  Polydrusus  cervinus  and  Phyllohius  obJongus  are  common  on 
sallows  ;  Oiiorrhynchus  ovatus  is  frequent,  and  Sitones  griseus  abundant  on  the  bare 
sand ;  Cleonus  sulcirostris,  abundant  about  tliistles ;  Hypera,  several  species ; 
Erirhimis  bimaculatus  (occasional),  and  E.  acridulus  (frequent) ,  under  rejectamenta 
at  Hightown. 

Wallasey  sandhills,  on  the  Cheshire  coast,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
frequently  visited  of  all  our  entomological  localities.  These  sandhills, 
which  differ  considerably  in  the  character  of  their  vegetation  from  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Liverpool  Bay,  may  be  reached  either  from 
New  Brighton  or  from  Seacombe,  for  both  of  which  places  there  are 
boats  leaving  the  landing  stage  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  every 
half  hour.  If  the  boat  be  taken  to  New  Brighton,  the  shore  must  be 
followed  for  about  a  mile,  until  beyond  the  yellow  and  red  sandstone 
cMs,  locally  yclept  the  "  Yellow  "  and  "  Eed  Noses,"  on  the  distal 
side  of  which  the  sandhills  commence,  though  for  the  nearest  half- 
mile  they  are  so  bare  that,  except  for  a  few  species  of  Coleoptera,  they 
scarcely  repay  working.  If  Seacombe  be  selected  as  the  starting 
point  the  tram-car  should  be  taken  from  Seacombe  Ferry  as  far  as 
Liscard  Village  (the  end  of  the  2d.  fare),  and  the  road  immediately 
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opposite  where  the  tram  stops  (Wallasey  Eoad)  being  followed  will 
lead  the  traveller  directly  through  Wallasey  village  on  to  the  sandhills 
in  their  best  parts.  The  distance  from  Liscard  Village  is  about  two 
miles,  rather  under  than  over,  and  in  following  the  road  either  the 
fork  may  be  taken  which  rises  up  to  Wallasey  Church,  and  which 
eventually  leads  past  the  Claremont  Schools,  across  a  pii;ce  of  waste 
ground  and  down  the  lane  opposite  a  row  of  cottages  on  to  the  sand- 
hills, or  the  main  road  which  descends  just  before  reaching  the  Church, 
and  then  turns  to  the  right  to  form  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
The  former  road  offers  a  little  better  collecting  for  the  Lepidopterist, 
by  beating  the  hedges,  than  the  latter. 

Arrived  on  the  sandhills,  the  Lepidopterist  need  have  nothing  to  complain  of, 
nor  need  the  Coleopterist,  nor  would  the  student  of  any  other  Order  of  insects  go 
away  without  many  species  of  interest,  pi-oviding  the  weather  be  suitable.  Among 
the  Diurnal  Lej^idoptera,  the  only  butterfly  not  of  universal  distribution,  which 
haunts  this  district,  is  the  "Grayling"  {Salyrus  Semele),  and  during  August  this  is 
abundant,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  how  the  species  has  a  habit  of  settling 
on  the  bare  sand,  where  it  is  not  easily  observed,  owing  to  tlie  harniony  between  the 
speckled  pattern  of  the  uuder-sides  of  the  wings,  and  the  surface  on  which  it  rests. 
During  August  and  September,  by  examining  the  tufts  of  yellow  bed-straw  {Galium 
veriim)  the  larvae  of  Chcerocawpa  porcellus  and  Macroglossa  stellatarum  may  be 
found,  and  that  of  Deilephila  galii  may  be  looked  for  at  the  same  time,  for  it  once 
occurred  in  abundance  here  (in  1870),  but  has  not  been  met  with  since.  On  the 
same  tufts  may  probably  be  found  the  larvfe  of  Melanippe  galiata  and  Eubolia 
lineolata,  both  of  which  species  are  common  on  the  sandhills,  just  beyond  Wallasey 
Village.  The  larvae  of  Arctia  fuliyinosa  may  be  found  throughout  the  autumn  on 
low  plants,  and  those  of  Bomhyx  rubi  among  the  tangled  grass,  and  Itosa  spiiioais- 
sima,  but  both  these  species  hibernate,  and  are  difBcult  to  get  through  the  winter, 
though,  by  adopting  Mr.  Eobson's  plan — or,  at  any  rate,  the  one  recommended  by 
him, — of  enclosing  a  single  full-fed  larva  of  the  "fox"  moth  in  a  chip-box,  and 
leaving  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fender  by  the  kitchen  fire,  they  may  often  be  got  to 
form  their  cocoons,  and  to  emerge  early  in  the  following  year.  By  shaking  the  her- 
bage hanging  from  the  sandy  banks,  Mamestra  alliiolon,  Leticania  littoralis, 
Heliothis  peltigera  (occasionally),  and  many  other  species  of  NoctucB  may  be  obtained 
in  good  condition  ;  while,  by  examining  the  ragwort  flowers  with  a  lantern,  Agrotis 
valligera,  tritici,  aquilina,  cnrsoria,  tiigricans,  and  prcecox,  Hydrcecia  niclitans,  &c., 
may  be  taken  in  abundance  on  favournble  nights  in  August  and  September,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  chance  of  Sterrha  sacraria  on  the  same  flowers,  for  it  has 
occurred  here  a  few  times.  Several  of  tlie  above-mentioned  Noctnte,  Agrotis  valli- 
gera especially,  may  be  seen  during  the  day-time,  even  in  the  hot  sunshine,  on  the 
ragwort  flowers,  but  they  fall  off  at  the  slightest  alarm.  The  Wallasey  sandhills, 
as^  everybody  knows,  are  the  home  of  at  least  three  species  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
which  scarcely,  if  at  all,  occur  elsewhere,  viz. :  Nyssia  zonaria,  though  this  has 
spread  itself,  and  been  transplanted  for  some  distance  along  the  coast ;  Rhodaria 
sanguinalis  ;  and  Feruitea  permutana.     N.   zonaria  occurs  in  the   imago  condition 
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during  April  and  May,  the  males  being  very  conspicuous  as  they  sit  on  the  bare 
sticks  of  last  year's  willows,  or  on  tufts  of  grass.  The  larva  feeds  principally  on 
sallow  (very  rarely  on  yarrow,  if  it  can  get  anything  else)  during  June  and  July,  and 
is  also  very  conspicuous.  H.  sangulnalis  is  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  sand- 
hills where  tliyme  grows — just  beyond  Wallasey  Tillage,  near  the  small  plantations, 
is  a  good  place  for  it,  and  it  flies  about  6  p.m.  during  fine  days  in  June.  P.permutana 
occurs  in  August  among  Rosa  spinosissima,  and  the  best  place  for  it  is  among  the 
tangled  grass  and  rose  growing  about  a  mile  N.W.  of  where  the  sandhills  are  entered 
'•  from  Wallasey  Tillage.  It  flies  during  the  early  evening,  but  maybe  smoked  out  in 
the  day  time.  During  September,  the  larvae  of  several  of  the  Eupithecice  may  be 
found  on  the  flowers  of  the  ragwort,  notably  those  of  E.  centaureata,  E.  virgaureata, 
and  E.  ahsynthiata,  while  on  the  ragwort  growing  in  the  gardens  on  the  edges  of  the 
sandhills  may  be  found  the  larva  of  E.  succentaureata,  and  that  of  E.  linariata  in 
the  unripe  fruit  of  toad-flax  growing  in  similar  places.  Many  rare  species  of  Tineina, 
of  which,  however,  I  know  little,  occur  on  these  sandhills,  especially  members  of  the 
genus  Gelechia. 

Turning  to  the  Coleoptera,  we  notice  a  great  similarity  to  those  mentioned  as 
occurring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  there  are  species  here  which  do  not 
occur  there,  and  vice  versa.  Elaphrus  cupreus  and  riparius  are  common  on  the 
edges  of  the  "  flashes  "  of  water  in  the  hollows  between  some  of  the  sandhills  ; 
J^otiophilus  aquaticus,  and,  occasionally,  suhstriatus,  may  be  found  in  similar  locali- 
ties, together  with  Anchonienus  marginatus.  DyscJiirhts  globosns  is  sometimes 
abundant  in  damp  hollows,  and  Apliodius  plagiatus  has  a  habit  of  frequenting  like 
situations,  completely  burying  itself  in  the  sand.  Some  of  the  deeper  collections  of 
water  swarm  with  the  commoner  Dytiscida,  but  among  these  may  occasionally  be 
found  Dytixcics  punclulalus.  Coccinella  mutahilis  is  often  abundant  in  the  late 
summer  months,  crawling  everywhere,  while  Aphodli  revel  in  the  dung  of  the  New 
Brighton  donkeys.  Out  of  the  thirty-nine  species  of  Aphodius  recognised  as 
British,  I  have  taken  at  least  twenty-two  species  in  this  locality.  Agelastica  halen- 
sis  is  sometimes  abundant  in  autumn,  seeming  to  have  a  partiality  for  the  yellow 
bedstraw.  Grgpidius  equiseti  is  frequently  found  crawling  on  the  bare  sandhills, 
Hypera  nigrirostris  is  usually  abundant ;  Orchestes  salicis  and  Rhamphus  jlavicornis 
are  abundant  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  sweeping-net ;  while 
several  species  of  the  genus  Apion  seem  to  be  always  abundant.  These  sandhills, 
too,  are  the  haunt,  among  bees,  of  Colletes  cunicularia,  found,  I  believe,  nowhere 
else. 

Bidston  Hill  may  be  reached  most  easily  from  Birkenliead. 
Arrived  at  Birkeuliead  Ferry  take  the  "Docks  Station"  tram-car,  ask 
the  conductor  to  set  you  down  at  the  nearest  place  for  Bidston  Hill, 
from  which  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  before  reaching  your 
destination.     The  conductor  will  point  out  the  road. 

Here,  among  the  heather  and  gorse,  the  Lepidopterist  will  meet  with,  in  July, 
Lyceena  A^^gon  in  abundance,  but  local,  the  best  place  for  it  being  among  the  gorse 
between  the  windmill  and  observatory,  but  nearer  the  eastern  (or  Birkenhead)  side 
of  the  hill.     In  August,  Satyrus  Semele  is  abundant  near  the  old  mill,  while  early  in 
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June  the  gorse  swarms  with  Eubolia  palumharia,  though  difficult  to  obtain  in  good 
condition.  On  the  heather  may  be  found  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring  the  beau- 
tiful larva  of  Agrotis  porphyrea,  and  the  perfect  insect  may  occasionally  be  taken 
during  the  summer  on  the  wing.  The  plantations  on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill 
produce,  by  beating  the  birch  during  September,  the  larvae  of  Notodonta  dromedarius, 
Lophopteryx  camelina,  and  Amphidasis  hetularia,  though  the  perfect  insects  of  these 
species  are  seldom  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fir  plantation  on  the  east  slops 
produces  Trachea  piniperda,  Etipithecia  indigata,  and  Fidonia  piniaria,  besides 
other  species.  Although  "  smoking  is  not  allowed  on  the  hill,"  some  of  the  Liver- 
pool collectors  manage,  in  defiance  of  the  notices,  to  take  by  smoking  the  gorse 
bushes  during  early  spring,  Peronea  mixtana  and  Depressaria  umbellana  in  abund- 
ance. The  Coleoptera  of  Bidston  Hill  are  not  numerous.  Cymindis  vaporariorum 
has  occurred  once,  when  I  took  two  specimens,  in  October  ;  Bembidium  lampros,  var. 
velox,  occurs  sparingly,  and  Bemhidium  nigricorne  rarely.  Among  the  dead  leaves 
of  heath  may  be  found  in  September,  and  throughout  the  winter,  Bradycellus 
harpalinus  and  B.  similis  in  abundance,  and  Dromius  nigriveiitris  occasionally.  On 
the  heather,  nearly  all  the  year  round,  Adimonia  suturalis  is  as  abundant  as  it  is 
variable.  Carabus  catenulatus  is  occasionally  met  with  about  the  hill,  under  stones, 
and  Hylobius  abietis  has  attacked  several  of  the  firs  in  the  plantations — on  which 
latter  trees,  too,  Coccinella  oblong o-gidtata  and  C.  \%-guttata  are  common  in 
spring.  Diptera  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  plantations,  though  I  have 
never  stayed  to  ascertain  the  species,  being  glad  to  get  away  from  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Simmonswood  Moss  is  a  splendid  locality  for  insects,  but  is,  un- 
fortunately, fast  disappearing  under  cultivation.  It  would  be  oftener 
visited  by  entomologists  were  it  not  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  the  long 
distance  from  the  nearest  station,  and,  secondly,  the  close  preservation 
of  game  for  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  To  get  to  Simmonswood  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  train  from  the  Exchange  Station  to  Kirkby  (pronounced 
Kirby)  ;  leaving  the  station,  turn  to  the  left  across  the  railway  bridge, 
again  to  the  left  a  few  yards  further  on,  and  keep  the  main  road,  which  i 
at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  terminates  on  the  "  moss." 

Here,  in  June,  C hortobius  Davus  is  abundant ;  in  September  the  small  birches  ■ 
produce  by  beating,  plenty  of  larvae,  including  :  Notodonta  dromedarius,  Lophopteryx  i 
camelina,  Leiocampa  dictceoides,  Acronycta  leporina,  Amphidasis  betularia,  Platy-  ■ 
pteryxfalcula,  &c.,  &c.     At  the  same  time,  by  searching  under  the  plants  of  heather, 
Hydreecia  nictitans  and   Celcena  Haworthii  may  be  found  in  plenty  ;  the  larvse  of 
Saturnia  carpini  are  tolerably  common,  but  a  little  sooner  in  the  year,  on  the  flowers  i 
of  the  heath,   the  imagines  being   abundant   in   May,  when  I  have  known  over  200 
males  to  be  taken  in  a  single  afternoon  with  a  freshly  emerged  female.     The  moss 
produces  some  good  beetles,  such  as  ;   Carabus  nitens    (rarely),  Anchomenus  ericeti, 
JElater  balteatus  (in  June),  Cryptocephalus  bipustulatus   (rarely),   Coccinella  hiero-  j 
glyphica,  &c.,  &c. 

These  are  the  more  important  of  the  entomological  localities  in  this  district,  i 
others  there  are  which  can  scarcely  find  a  place  in  such  a  sketch  of  the  district  as  1 
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has  been  given  above.  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  the  splendid  collections  of 
British  Lepidoptera,  and  of  European  Bhopalocera,  made  by  the  late  Nicholas 
Cooke  :  the  British  collection  containing,  in  addition  to  his  own,  that  of  the  late 
Noah  Greening,  of  Warrington,  and  a  selection  from  that  of  the  late  Edwin 
Birchall,  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  collections  were  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Cooke  to 
the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  where,  though 
far  from  being  completely  arranged,  for  their  donor  died  while  engaged  in  the 
enormous  task  of  re-arranging  the  entire  collection,  they  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
interested  on  application  to  our  courteous  curator,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moore. 

3,  Brougham  Terrace,  Liverpool : 
July  IQth,  1886. 


NOTES  ON  THE  Q-ENERA  CJEROSTEBNUS  and  IDOLIA  {HISTERIBJE). 
BY    GEORGE    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

In  1852,  Leconte  established  the  genus  Ccerosternus  in  the  Proc. 
Acad.  Phil.,  vi,  p.  39,  for  the  reception  of  two  insects,  G.  americanus 
and  Icevissimus,  but  it  is  impossible  to  retain  these  two  species  in  the 
same  genus,  nor  should  they  at  any  time  have  been  placed  together. 
The  antenna  of  C.  americanus  has  a  solid  club,  and  in  C.  Icevissimus 
the  club  is  clearly  3-articulate,  while  the  exoskeleton  of  the  first  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  second  in  form  and  sculpture.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  retain  Leconte' s  genus  Cisrostenius  for  the  first- 
named  species  americanus,  with  this  special  emendation,  that  the  club 
of  the  antenna  is  solid. 

In  1885  I  formed  the  genus  IdoUa  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  214) 
to  receive  two  insects,  one,  punctistei'num,  from  Blumenau,  8.  Brazil, 
the  other,  IcBvigata,  from  Honduras,  and  I  find  now  that  both  of  these 
are  congeneric  with  G.  Icevissimus,  Leconte,  but  what  the  specific 
differences  may  be  I  cannot  say.  At  present,  it  is  well  to  consider 
Leconte's  "  Icevissimus  "  as  undescribed,  for  all  he  says  regarding  it 
applies  to  four  or  five  species  of  Idolia  which  are  now  before  me.  This 
is  Leconte's  description  : — "  G.  Icevissimus  :  upper  surface  very  smooth 
and  shining,  the  epipleurae  less  suddenly  inflexed  than  in  G.  americanus, 
with  only  two  very  fine  lateral  strise ;  the  dorsal  strise  of  the  elytra 
obsolete.  The  body  is  narrower  and  more  elevated  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding" {americanus). 

In  1811,  Paykull  published  a  description  of  Sister  Icevigatus, 
which  Marseul,  in  his  Monograph,  1855,  considers  to  be  the  same 
species  as  Leconte's  Icevissimus,  for  until  recently  it  was  assumed 
by  authors  that  there  was  only  one  species  of  this  curious  form  in 
the  fanjily,  while  now  my  opinion  is  that  species  allied  to  it  are  nu- 
merous in  Central  America. 
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When  I  wrote  my  description  of  Idolia  Icsvigata  I  considered 
Sister  leevigatus,  PaykulJ,  a  true  Trihalus  ;  as,  however,  it  is  an  Idolia, 
I  suggest  the  name  of  gihla  for  my  species,  PaykuH's  name  having  the 
priority  of  75  years. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Idolia  are  difficult  to  characterize,  as 
the  general  structure  in  all  is  very  much  the  same,  and  the  specific 
differences  are  few,  and  such  as  require  the  microscope  to  reveal  them. 
The  localities  given  by  Marseul  for  Trihalus  Icevigatus  are  United 
States,  New  G-ranada,  Yucatan,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo  ; 
but  I  think  it  probable  that  specimens  of  Idolia  from  these  places  on 
close  examination  will  prove,  in  some  instances,  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct. Crotch  did  not  include  Trihalus  Icevigatus  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable  this  locality 
has  been  recorded  in  error,  as  Dr.  Horn  has  stated  in  his  Synopsis. 

A  list  of  the  names  and  synonyms  of  the  four  species  may  read 
as  under: — 

C^EOSTERNUS  AMEEiCANUS,  Leconte,  1852. 

Trihalus  americanus,  Leconte,  1845. 

Trihalus  americanus,  Marseul,  1855. 

Trihalus  marginifer,  Marseul,  1862. 
Idolia  l^vigata,  PaykuU  {Hister),  1811. 

?  Ccsrosternus  Icevissimus,  Leconte,  1852  (undescribed). 
Idolia  gibba,  Lewis,  1886. 

IcEvigata,  Lewis,  1885. 
Idolia  punctistebnfm,  Lewis,  1885. 

There  are  two  species  more  to  be  added  shortly  from  the  Godman 
collection. 

Wimbledon :  June,  1886. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  A  NEW   GENUS   AND  SPECIES   OP 
HEMIPTERA-EETEROPTERA. 

BY   JOHN    SCOTT. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  back  volumes  of  the 
Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,  in  search  of  some  information 
which  I  wanted,  I  stumbled  upon  a  note  at  page  71,  vol.  xiv,  relating 
to  the  exhibition  of  a  certain  Hemipterous  insect  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Society.  This  note  recalled  to  my  mind  that  I  had 
specimens  of  this  very  insect  standing  in  one  of  my  boxes  of  unnamed 
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species.  I  at  once  set  to  work  and  brought  it  to  liglit,  and  below  give 
a  description  o£  it,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described 
previously.  The  specimens  were  living  when  given  to  uie  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  who  informed  me  that  he  thought 
they  had  come  amongst  a  lot  of  ferns  he  had  had  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  being  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  an  orchid  from  Bahia,  rather 
conflicts  with  the  foregoing  statement,  but  Mr.  Saunders  may  have 
had  other  plants  from  abroad  at  the  same  time,  and  finding  the  creature 
on  the  ferns  made  no  further  search  for  it. 

Genus  Tenthecobis. 

Head  almost  twice  as  broad  between  the  eyes  as  aci'oss  the  crown. 

Crown  :  anterior  margin  somewhat  convex  ;  face  almost  perpendicular,  slightly 
convex,  side  lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  central  lobe,  slightly  convex  exteriorly. 

Antennae  placed  at  and  close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  eyes,  shorter  than  the 
body  ;  1st  joint  very  short,  2nd  elongate,  gradually  thickened  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  ;  3rd  almost  cylindrical,  about  Ij  times  as  long  as  the  2nd ;  4th  and  5th  thin, 
together  shorter  than  the  3rd  ;  5th  short,  about  2^  times  shorter  than  the  4th. 
Eyes  prominent,  projecting  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pronotura,  viewed 
from  above  almost  globose,  from  the  side  oval,  widest  at  the  top.  Eostrum  reaching 
to  between  the  2nd  pair  of  coxse.  Pronotum  constricted  in  front,  anterior  margin 
slightly  concave  ;  lateral  margins  almost  straight,  gradually  widening  to  the  hinder 
angles,  across  which  the  disc  is  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  the  anterior  margin  ; 
posterior  margin  convex  at  the  sides,  very  slightly  concave  across  the  scutellum. 
Scutellum  triangular.  Elytra  :  anterior  margin  convex,  widest  near  the  base  of  the 
cuneus,  from  whence  to  the  apex  of  the  membrane  it  is  very  greatly  deflected. 
Membrane  with  one  large  triangular  cell,  the  inner  angle  narrowly  rounded. 
Legs  moderate. 

Tenthecoris  bicolor. 

Deep  steel-blue  and  red,  shining. 

Head  red.  Antennae,  1st  and  2nd  joints  red;  apex  of  the  former  narrowly 
black,  of  the  latter  more  or  less  broadly  clouded  with  black,  sparingly  clothed  with 
short  semi-erect  pale  hairs ;  3rd  black ;  4th  and  5th  yellow.  Eyes  very  deep 
purplish-black. 

Thorax  :  pronotum  bright  red,  shining,  finely  punctured.  Scutellum  deep 
steel-blue,  shining.  Elytra,  clavus  and  corium  very  finely  rugose,  deep  steel-blue, 
shining  ;  anterior  margin  of  the  latter  broadly  bright  red,  the  colour  gradually 
widening  to  the  base  of  the  cuneus,  and  sparingly  clothed  with  short  yellowish  hairs  ; 
cuneus  bright  red,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  sub-depressed  yellowish  hairs ;  inner 
angle  deep  steel-blue.  Membrane  darkish  brown  between  the  base  and  the  apex  of 
the  cell ;  anterior  margin  and  round  the  apex  broadly  pale,  finely  rugose,  the  wrinkles 
running  longitudinally  ;  cell  darkish  brown  ;  cell-nerve  very  dark  brown,  with  a  very 
fine  pale  margin  exteriorly.  Legs  vary  in  colour  frpm  reddish-yellow  to  red  ;  coxse 
and  fulcra  generally  yellow.  r- 

This   genus,   in    appearance,   is   not  far   removed   from    that   of 
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Stiphrosoma,  but  the  head  is  different  in  shape,  the  antennae  stouter, 
and  the  joints  of  the  same  o£  different  relative  proportions.  The 
membrane  also  having  but  one  cell,  and  that  of  a  triangular  shape, 
is  an  excellent  guide  for  detecting  the  genus. 

Lewisham  :  May  \st,  1886. 


Tyehius  hcematocephalus  at  Gosport. — In  the  year  1873,  I  announced  in  this 
Magazine  the  capture,  at  Gosport,  of  several  specimens  of  Tyehius  hcEinatocephalus, 
from  under  plants  of  bird's-foot  trefoil ;  since  that  time  I  have,  on  many  occasions, 
searched  for  it  -without  capturing  another  specimen.  On  Friday  last,  May  28th, 
having  a  few  hours  to  spare,  I  determined  to  work  the  locality  well :  its  old  habitat 
after  two  hours'  hard  work,  only  produced  one  specimen  of  Sitones  Waterhousei. 
Leaving  that  spot,  I  walked  along  about  800  yards  further,  and  sat  down  to  rest ; 
seeing  some  clumps  of  dried  grass,  I  proceeded  to  pull  them  up,  and  shake  them 
over  my  paper,  when  out  fell  quite  a  number  of  the  creatures  I  was  in  search  of :  I 
had  evidently  accidently  hit  upon  its  head  quarters.  What  it  was  doing  so  late  in 
the  season  at  the  roots  of  the  grass  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the  bird's-foot  trefoil  is 
certainly  its  food-plant,  and  among  it  it  will  be  taken  later  on. 

I  have  spare  specimens  of  Philonthus  cieatricosus,  Tyehius  Jtamatocephahis,  and 
Ilecimts  collaris,  and  will  send  a  pair  of  each  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
will  forward  a  box  and  return  postage.  I  am  badly  in  want  of  type  specimens  of 
English  NoctucB  (except  the  commonest  species),  and  of  European  butterflies,  for  our 
Natural  History  Society's  collection  ;  if  any  one  can  assist  me  in  these,  of  course  I 
will  pay  return  postage. — Henet  Moncbeaff,  High  Street,  Portsmouth  :  July,  1886. 

Homalium  AUardi  near  Birmingham. — In  July  last  year  several  specimens  of 
Homalium  AUardi  occurred  in  my  garden  at  Smallheath  linder  bones  placed  to 
attract  HomalotcB.  This  was  a  strictly  casual  and  inexplicable  find,  as  I  never, 
before  or  since,  met  with  the  beetle  in  the  district.  In  October  Eutkeia  Schaumi 
turned  up  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  same  conditions. — W.  G-.  Blatch,  214, 
Green  Lane,  Smallheath,  Birmingham  :  July  Ibth,  1886. 

Eomalota  eximia  at  Bewdley.—On  May  1st  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  at  Bewdley,  in  search  of  HomalotcB,  and  amongst  my  captures  were  two  spe- 
cimens of  H.  eximia,  a  species  hitherto  found,  I  believe,  only  in  Scotland.  They 
occurred  in  a  sandy  place,  the  habitat  of  Ammcecius  brevis.  I  have  carefully  collated 
my  insect  with  both  Sharp's  description  and  Rye's  types.  At  the  same  time  I  se- 
cured a  few  Taekyii.sa  scitula,  a  species  not  previously  recorded  from  the  locality. — 
Id. 

Fhla-opkagtis  spadix,  Hbst.,  near  Neivhaven.—T>nv'mg  a  ramble  with  my  friend 
Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newhaven,  Sussex,  on  June  3rd,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  this  beetle  in  some  numbers  in  old  timber.  A  few  Bryaxis 
Waterhousei  also  occurred  under  stones.— J.  H.  A.  Jenner,  4,  East  Street,  Lewes  : 
June  22nd,  1886. 
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The  unusual  scarcity  of  large  Lepidoptera. — We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  a  hard 
winter  is  good  for  insect  life  ;  but  somehow  the  period  of  prolonged  cold  this  year 
from  the  early  days  of  January  to  past  the  middle  of  March  docs  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect. 

The  cold  spring  that  followed  the  prolonged  winter  had  the  furtlier  effect  of 
retarding  the  appearance  of  many  species.  When  Anthocharis  cardamines  first 
made  its  appearance  in  this  locality  I  am  quite  unable  to  record,  not  having  seen  a 
single  specimen.  On  June  5th  I  saw  the  first  specimens  of  Chri/nopJianus  Phlceas, 
and  also  Caenonympha  Pamphiliis.  Not  a  single  "blue"  has  yet  been  seen  by  me. 
Hipparchia  Janira  appeared  with  the  very  hot  weather  of  July  4th  to  7th. 

All  the  fields  about  tliis  neighbourhood  have  been  unusually  full  of  sorrell,  so 
as  to  look  quite  red  ;  I  am  very  curious  to  know  whether  that  feature  of  the  land- 
scape will  be  followed  by  the  same  pi'ofusion  of  Chrysophanus  Phlceas,  which  occurred 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  counted  300  of  the  butterfly  one  morning  on  one 
long  border  of  geraniums  against  a  wall.  The  Geometric  spiders  had  then  an 
unusual  feast  of  butterflies,  for  the  specimens  of  Phlaas  got  entangled  by  dozens  in 
the  spiders'  webs,  where  they  might  be  seen  hanging  like  "  ropes "  of  onions.  I 
always  look  back  on  that  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  entomological  sights  I 
ever  saw,  and  regret  much  that  I  did  not  make  any  record  of  the  date  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

Arctia  Caja  must  have  been  getting  scarcer  here  for  some  time,  but  certainly  this 
year  I  have  not  seen  a  single  larva ;  formerly  it  used  to  be  so  very  common.  Of 
Spilosoma  meiithrastri  I  have  only  seen  a  single  specimen,  though  of  lubricepeda  I 
have  seen  a  fair  proportion.  The  larva  of  the  latter  species  regularly  eats  my  ferns 
to  bare  mid-ribs  every  September,  and  last  autumn  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  larvae 
of  Euplexia  lucipara  also  devastating  the  ferns. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  most  striking  character  of  the  larva  of  lucipara  had 
escaped  my  notice,  till  I  had  the  larva  actually  before  me.  I  allude  to  the  Uoo 
conspicuous,  slightly  raised,  small  white  spots  on  the  hack  of  the  twelfth  segment. 
They  are  visible  enough  in  Hiibner's  figure,  when  you  know  you  have  to  look  for 
them. 

Most  of  my  correspondents  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  season  ; 
but  perhaps  some  may  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate,  and  may  be  able  to  record 
a  different  experience. — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisliam  :  July  \Oth,  1886. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Pcedisca  bilunaria. — Although  I  have  been  exam- 
ining birch  catkins  for  a  few  yeai-s  past,  I  have  not  chanced  to  meet  with  the  larva  of 
this  species  until  the  present  spring,  when  it  occurred  in  almost  all  the  gatherings  of 
catkins  -which  I  made.  It  is  full-fed  later  than  any  of  the  five  species  which  I  have 
at  present  found  feeding  in  birch  catkins  ;  the  larvae  were  full-fed  this  year  about  the 
end  of  April :  the  first  began  to  make  its  cocoon  on  the  2oth,  but  did  not  pupate 
until  about  a  week  later,  and  emerged  on  the  3i'd  of  June.  In  colour,  the  larva  is 
yellowish-white,  with  the  head  blackish-brown,  as  is  also  the  second  segment  and  the 
front  legs.  It  is  rather  swollen  and  slightly  flattened  about  the  central  segments. 
Head  and  anal  segments  small ;  spiracles  distinct,  but  not  large,  with  two  smaller 
spots  above  each,  which  are  rather  more  forward  than  the  spii-acle  :  dorsal  line 
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darkish ;  the  intestinal  canal  showing  through  the  skin  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
segments  as  a  large,  dark,  irregular  blotch.  On  the  second  segment  the  dorsal  line 
shows  as  a  slender  faint  line  ;  sub-dorsal  line  indicated  by  a  row  of  spots,  two  on  the 
side  of  each  segment,  the  anterior  one  being  the  higher  ;  a  dark  spot  on  the  ventral 
pro-legs,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it ;  anal  pro-legs  with  one  dark  spot ;  anal  plate 
ovate,  edged  with  brownish,  and  with  two  dark  spots  on  the  upper  edge  ;  the  pre- 
ceding (12th)  segment  has  a  large,  long,  dark  spot  or  dash  placed  across  the  dorsal 
line,  with  a  small  spot  at  each  end  ;  skin  smooth,  with  very  minute  hairs  from  the 
spots.  When  approaching  full-growth,  the  larva  is  often  nearly  as  large  in  girth  as 
the  catkin  it  inhabits,  and,  of  course,  eats  away  the  entire  inside  of  the  calkin,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  catkin  being  carefully  webbed  inside  and  so  held  together. 
When  touched,  the  larva  lias  the  habit  of  exuding  a  dark  fluid.  The  first  that 
indulged  in  this  freak  made  me  believe  I  had  crushed  its  head,  but  I  could  not  detect 
any  injury,  and  an  imago  was  afterwards  produced  from  it,  and  subsequently  I  have 
noticed  other  larvae  do  the  same.  Pupation  takes  place  sometimes  in  the  catkin,  or, 
rather,  in  the  cylindrical  web  coated  with  the  outer  skin  of  the  catkin,  at  other  times 
it  is  between,  or  under,  dead  leaves  in  a  white  silken  web.  The  pupa  is  a  delicate 
light  brown,  the  dark  intestinal  blotch  already  mentioned  showing  until  the  pupa 
case  begins  to  darken  previous  to  the  emergence  of  the  insect.  Eye-cases  rather 
projecting,  and  slightly  darker.  Two  rows  of  minute  points  on  the  back  of  each 
segment. — .4.  Balding,  Wisbech:  June  Ith,  1886. 

Ochsenhehneria  vacuJella  in  abundance  at  Leiviskam. — On  July  12th  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  capture  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  the  little  known 
Ochsenheimeria  vaculella  under  the  bark  of  one  willow  here  :  on  the  10th  I  took 
about  fifty.  I  imagined  it  was  partial  to  willow,  but  found  it  also  under  the  bark  of 
alder  and  oak. — Alfred  Beaumont,  3i',  Lady  well  Park,  Lewisham:  July  14^A,  1886. 

Potiera  punctatissima,  Rog.,  at  Bromley,  Kent. — Whilst  sweeping  for  Coleoptera 
in  a  wood  near  here,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  July,  I  captured  a  winged  female  of 
a  Ponera,  which  I  thought,  of  course,  was  contracta,  but  never  having  taken  the 
species  before,  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  it  ;  I  was,  therefore,  considerably  sur- 
prised to  find  on  examination  that  my  insect  was  punctatissima,  instead  of  contracta, 
especially  as  1  had  always  regarded  the  former  species  as  a  very  doubtful  native,  it 
generally  having  occurred  in  houses,  &c.  Near  the  wood  are  situated  several 
recently  erected  houses,  and  it  may  possibly  have  escaped  from  one  of  these  ;  but  I 
thought  its  capture  in  such  a  locality  was  at  any  rate  worth  recording.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  been  twice  to  the  locality  since,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure  other 
specimens.— Edwaed  Saundees,  St.  Ann's,  Mason's  Hill,  Bromley,  Kent :  July 
12th,  1886. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  Histoet  Society, 
June  nth,  1886  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  A.  T.  Storey  and  A.  Eland  Shaw  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Jager  exhibited  Erastria  venustula,  Hb.,  from  Horsham.  Mr.  E.  Cook, 
Heliaca  tenebrata,  Scop.,  and  Emmelesia  albulata,  Schiff.     Mr.  Sheldon,  forms  of 
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Hepialus  lupulinus,  L.,  and  bred  series  of  Earias  chlorana,  L.,  and  Crambtis 
chrysonuchellus,  Scop.  Mr.  Frohawk,  ^co?ii/a  Z«(r^MO«a,  Esp.,  from  Cudham,  and  the 
life-history  of  Cidaria  silaceata,  Hb.  Mr.  Wellman,  Nemeobius  Lucina,  L.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Pearce,  Pygcera  pigra,  Hufn.,  also  Cucullia  verhasci,  L.,  from  larvae  found  at 
Mickleham.  Mr.  J.  T.  Williams,  Acronycta  alni,  L.,  and  a  fine  series  of  Aphomia 
sociella,  L.,  bred  from  the  cluster  of  cocoons  found  by  him  under  a  stone  in  his 
garden  at  Foots  Cray,  and  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Billups  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  on  the  ]  5th  April  last.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  large  groups  of  the 
larvse  of  Hyponomeuta  padelhis,  L.,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Gravesend, 
and  he  understood  that  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  had  been  caused  by  these 
larvae  to  the  whole  of  the  apple  orchards  in  Kent  and  Oxfordshire.  A  discussion 
then  took  place  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  appearance  in  such  large  numbers  of 
these  larvae,  and  the  best  means  of  exterminating  them,  in  which  Messrs.  Adkin, 
Tugwell,  J.  T.  Williams,  Chaney,  Wellman,  West,  and  others  took  part.  Mr. 
Billups  also  exhibited  the  following  Ichneumonidce  bred  by  Mr.  Elisha :  Colastes 
hraconius,  Hall,  from  Lithocolletis  spinicolella,  KoL,  Sta.  ;  Apanteles  iicolor,  Ns., 
from  Lithocolletis  lantanella,  Schr.,  Sta.  ;  Limneria  interupta,  Gr.,  from  Sericoris 
euphorbiana,  Frr. ;  also  Mesoleius  sanguinicollis,  Gr.,  and  Pimpla  brevicornis,  Gr., 
both  bred  by  Mr.  Wellman  from  Gracilaria  siigmatella,  Fb.,  Sta. ;  and  he  also 
exhibited  two  species  of  TenthredinidcB — Allantus  viennesis,  Schr.,  and  Hylotoma 
cceruleipennis,  Ktz.,  taken  in  copuld  at  Hayling  Island  on  the  7th  June. 

July  1st,  1886 :  The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  C.  Mordaunt  Matthew,  and  Messrs.  Pawsey  and  E.  E.  Salwey  were  elected 
Members. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  exhibited  a  varied  series  of  Lyeana  Icarus,  Rott.  Mr.  W. 
West,  some  interesting  forms  of  Acronycta  megacephala,  Fb.  Mr.  E.  Joy,  Anesychia 
decemguttella,  Hb.,  Sta.,  bred  from  larvae  beaten  near  Wicken  Fen.  Mr.  South, 
Eupithecia  togata,  Hb.,  bred  from  Perthshire  pupae,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Melanippe 
fluctuata,  L.,  taken  on  a  fence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Wood.  Mr, 
Wellman,  Thecia  rubi,  L.,  in  one  specimen  the  white  spots  on  the  under-side  being 
absent ;  a  variety  of  Lyccena  Icarus,  Eott.,  a  long  series  of  Eupithecia  rectangulata, 
L.,  var.  nigrosericeata.  Haw.,  and  a  light  gray  variety  of  the  same  species ;  also 
a  series  of  Aciptilia  galactodactyla,  Hb.,  bred  from  larvae  taken  during  the  Society's 
excursion  to  Horsley  on  the  29th  May  last.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Angerona  prunaria,  L., 
Dianthvecia  conspersa,  Esp.,  bred  from  Deal  larvae,  Asthena  luteata,  Schiff.,  and 
Phoxopteryx  derasana,  Hb.,  from  Riddlesdown.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  two  living 
larvae  of  Boarmia  repandata,  L.,  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  South,  and  which  showed  a 
curious  arrangement  of  the  cocoons  of  a  species  of  Panteles ;  the  larvae  spun  a  little 
pad  of  silk,  then  bent  themselves  into  a  bow  on  the  twig  and  the  parasites  began  to 
creep  out  of  the  host  and  form  their  cocoons  to  which  the  larvae  seemed  to  be  affixed. 
— H.  W.  Barker  and  W.  A.  Pearce,  Kon.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  Lo»don,  Jnly  'jth,  1886  :  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  United  States,  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Society. 
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The  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  exhibited  specimens  of  Eucnemis  capticina  (Ahr.),  a 
species  new  to  Britain,  discovered  in  June  last  in  an  old  beech  tree  in  the  New 
Forest.     Ife  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Cassida  chloris. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  larvae  of  Meloe,  and  read  notes  on  their  habits  ;  and  Mr. 
Saundei-a  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Halictus  infested  with  about  thirty  3Ieloe  larvae. 

Mr.  Billups  remarked  that  he  had  recently  found  forty-seven  larvae  of  Meloe  on 
a  specimen  of  Eucera. 

Dr.  Sharp  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  operations  of  these  larvre  were  not 
the  result  of  instinct,  but  were  more  like  reflex  actions  ;  the  instant  the  larvae 
touched  a  suitable  surface  they  clung  to  it.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof. 
Riley,  who  disagreed  with  Dr.  Sharp,  and  believed  that  these  larvae  were  guided  by 
instinct,  as  they  showed  a  decided  preference  for  particular  hosts. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  male  of  Lycana  hellargus  and  a  female  of  L. 
Icarus,  which  had  been  captured  in  copula  by  Mr.  Hillman,  and  shown  to  the  ex- 
hibitor at  the  time  of  capture.  Mr.  Weir  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Lyccena 
which  he  believed  to  be  hybrids  between  Lyccena  hellargus  and  L.  icariis ;  and  he 
further  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jenner,  four  specimens  (all  males)  of  Phos- 
phcenus  hemipterus,  taken  at  Lewes. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Chrysomela  cerealis,  lately 
taken  by  Dr.  Ellis  on  Snowdon  ;  and  also  two  specimens  of  Actocharis  Readingi 
found  at  Falmouth  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larvae  of  some  Lepido- 
ptera,  if  fed  in  captivity  on  an  unusual  food-plant,  subsequently  refused  to  eat  their 
ordinary  food-plant.  He  stated  that  he  had  observed  this  with  the  larvae  of  Pygmra 
bucephala  and  Smerinthus  ocellatus.  Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  others,  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  a  series  of  bred  specimens  of  Geometra  smaragdaria, 
together  with  the  cocoons,  containing  the  empty  pupa-cases,  attached  to  the  stems  of 
the  food-plant. 

Mons.  Alfred  Wailly,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  exhibited  a  long  series  of 
silk-producing  moths,  including  some  remarkable  hybrids  between  P.  Cecropia  and 
P.  ceanothi ;  and  Professor  Riley  and  Mr.  Weir  made  some  observations  on  these 
hybrids. 

Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper  on  "  Eucnemis  capucina  (Ahr.)  and  its  larvae." 

Dr.  Dunning  read  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  humble-bees 
into  New  Zealand,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nottidge,  of 
Ashford,  and  the  Canterbury  (N.  Z.)  Acclimatization  Society,  had  been  successful,  and 
that  the  long- wanted  clover-fertilizer  had  at  length  been  established  in  New  Zealand. 

Mons.  Peringuey  communicated  "  Notes  on  some  Coleopterous  Insects  of  the 
family  Paussidce." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman  communicated  "  Additions  to  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall's 
Catalogue  of  British  Ichneumonidae." 

Prof.  Riley  read  "  Notes  on  the  phytophagic  habit,  and  on  alternation  of  gener- 
ation, in  the  genus  Isosoma."  In  this  paper  Prof.  Riley  described,  from  direct 
observation,  the  phytophagic  habit  in  two  species  of  the  genus.  He  also  established 
the  existence  of  alternation  of  generation  which  was  believed  to  be  the  first  recorded 
instance  in  the  Chalcididce. — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  SPECIES   OF  THE   GENUS    CERYLOy. 

BT    EET.    W.    W.    FOWLER,    M.A.,    F.L.S. 

Having  had  occasion  to  study  the  British  species  of  Cerylon,  and 
having  found  the  genus,  although  a  very  small  one,  involved  in 
considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty,  I  set  about  obtaining  repre- 
sentatives of  the  known  European  forms,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Herr  Eeitter  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  examples  of  all  of  them, 
as  he  was  good  enough  to  entrust  to  the  post  even  his  almost  unique 
example  of  C.  atratulum ;  in  the  following  notes  I  am  much  indebted 
to  Herr  Eeitter's  paper  in  the  Deutsche  Entomologische  Zeitschrift, 
XX,  1876,  Heft,  ii,  p.  386,  to  which  the  student  of  the  genus  ia 
especially  referred,  a  particularly  good  plate  of  the  several  specie* 
being  given  with  the  paper,  which  is  worth  far  more  than  any  mere 
description. 

The  genus  Cerylon  belongs  to  the  Colydiidoe,  and,  until  quite 
recently,  in  conjunction  with  the  single  genus  Philothermus,  formed 
the  tribe  Cerylonina,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  tribes  of 
the  Colydiidce  by  the  small  acicular  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi,  the 
penultimate  being  large  and  thick ;  the  first  ventral  segment  of  the 
abdomen  is  elongate,  and  all  the  coxae  are  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
Erom  the  allied  genus  Philothermus  the  genus  Cerylon  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  club  of  the  antennae  plainly  divided  into  two  joints, 
whereas  in  Cerylon  it  is,  at  all  events,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one- 
jointed,  although  the  ridged  appearance  before  apex  (so  evident  in 
Rhizojjhayns)  indicates  that  the  antennae  are  really  eleven-jointed,  and 
the  club  two-jointed.  I  believe  that  lately  one  or  two  genera  have 
been  added  to  the  tribe,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the 
descriptions,  and  these  ai'e,  of  course,  not  necessary  for  the  present 
paper.  The  species  of  Cerylon  are  small,  oblong  or  oval,  and  more  or 
less  depressed,  robust  insects  ;  they  live  under  the  bark  of  decayed 
trees,  logs,  &c. ;  the  described  species  are  upwards  of  thirty  in  number ; 
these  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  being  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  Ceylon,  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Madagascar, 
&c.  In  the  catalogue  of  Heyden,  Eeitter,  and  Weise,  eleven  sjjecies 
are  enumerated  as  European  ;  some  of  these  are  exceedingly  closely 
allied,  and  there  is  considerable  confusion  regarding  them  :  the  chief 
difficulty  of  determination  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  the  thorax 
differs  very  much  in  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species,  in  some 
being  subquadrate  or  even  transverse  in  the  male,  with  the  sidea 
rounded  and  widened  in  front,  whereas  in  the  female  the  same  part  is 
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longer  and  narrowed  towards  the  front,  being  broader  at  the  base  ; 
this  is  very  noticeable  in  many  examples  of  our  common  C.  hisferoides, 
which  is  very  variable  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax. 
The  European  species  may  be  thus  divided  : — 

I.  Antennae  with  the  third  joint  much  shorter  than  second. 

i.  Thorax  very  finely  punctured,  very  broad  :  general  form  broad,  with  elytra 
strongly  widened  in  middle  :  striae  of  elytra  finely  punctured  . 

C.  magnicolle,  Reitter. 
ii.  Thorax  finely  punctured,  but  more  distinctly  than  in  the  preceding  species  : 

general  form  oval,  with  elytra  not  strongly  widened  in  middle  :  strise    I 

of  elytra  finely  punctured C.  semistriatum,  Perr. 

conicicolle,  Reitter. 
cetolicum,  Reitter. 
iii.  Thorax  strongly  punctured  :    general  form  oblong :   strise    of  elytra  more 

strongly  impressed  and  more  coarsely  punctured.. 

C.  evanescens,  Reitter. 

II.  Antennae  with  the  second  and  third  joints  of  about  equal  length. 

i.  Form,  broader  :  upper  surface  pitchy-brown  or  nearly  black. 

1.  Antennae  more  slender :   basal  impressions  of  thorax  transverse,  and 

rather  shallow  :  thorax  rather  closely  punctured  . . 

C.  histeroides,  F. 

2.  Antennae  thicker  :  basal  impressions  of  thorax  longitudinal  and  deep  :       ' 

thorax  strongly  and  sparingly  punctured C.fagi,  Bris. 

ii.  Form  narrower  and  more  parallel. 

1.  Upper  surface  black  :    thorax  with  a  slight  prominence  on  each  side 

margin,  just  at  beginning  of  posterior  third... 

C.  atratulum,  Reitter. 

2.  Upper  surface  nearly  always   ferruginous-testaceous :    thorax  without 

prominences  at  sides. 

A.  Upper  surface  slightly  convex  :  sides  of  thorax  almost  parallel : 

basal  impressions  of  thorax  distinct :   strise  of  elytra   rather 

fine,  becoming  evanescent  towards  apex . . . 

C.ferrugineum,  Steph. 

B.  Upper  surface  much  depressed  :  striae  reaching  apex. 

a.  Thorax  quadrate  with  basal  impressions  large  and  distinct : 

striae  of  elytra  stronger    C.  impressum,  Er. 

b.  Thorax  oblong,  very  slightly  narrowed  towards  base,  with  basal 

impressions  very  indistinct :  striae  of  elyti-a  less  strong... 

C.  deplanatum,  Gyll. 

C.  MAGNICOLLE,  Eeitter. 

Rather  broad  and  convex,  lighter  or  darker  ferruginous  :  antennae  moderate,  with 
third  joint  much  shorter  than  second  :  thorax  broad,  with  sides  rounded  and  dilated 
in  front  in  male,  somewhat  narrowed  in  front  or  almost  parallel  in  female,  very  finely 
punctured :  elytra  dilated  at  sides  at  about  one  third  the  distance  from  base,  and 
thence  gradually  narrowed  towards  apex  :  striae  of  elytra  (except  sutural  stria) 
evanescent  for  apical  third.  Long.,  2  mm. 
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My  specimens  are  from  the  Caucasus. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  this  species,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  G.  seviistriatum,  which  appears  to  be 
very  variable  ;  Herr  Reitter,  in  his  plate  (Deutsche  Ent.  Zeit.,  1876, 
Tafel  ii),  gives  two  figures  which  he  names  C.  cetolicum  ^  and  ?  re- 
spectively, but  in  his  own  copy  of  his  paper,  which  he  has  kindly  sent 
me,  he  styles  them  seviistriatum  (cetolicum.  pars)  and  magnicolle 
{cetolicum.  pars),  and  he  has  since  the  date  of  his  fii\st  paper  separated 
this  latter  species. 

C.  SEMiSTRiATUM,  Perr.  (attenuatum,  Fairm.,  cetolicum,  Reitter., 

?  spissicorne,  Fairm.). 
Tliis  species  differs  very  sliglitly  from  the  preceding;  the  thorax,  however,  is  a 
little  more  distinctly  punctured,  and  the  general  form  is  more  oval,  tlie  elytra  not 
being  dilated  at  anterior  third  :  the  species  much  resembles  C.  histeroides,  but  is 
more  convex  and  finely  punctured,  and  more  narrowed  in  front ;  the  strite  also  of 
elytra  are  finer,  and  the  relative  proportions  in  the  length  of  the  second  and  third 
joints  of  the  antennae  is  different ;  the  colour  also  is  ferruginous.        Long.,  2  mm. 

Under  oak-bark.  South  of  France,  &c. 

V.  conicicolle,  Reitter. — This  variety  is  smaller  than  the  type  form,  and  has  the 

thorax  more  contracted  in  front ;  the  general  form  is  somewhat  more  oval  and  convex. 

Reitter  considers  this  to  be  a  separate  species,  and  it  is  very  possible  he  may  be  right. 

Long.,  If  mm. 

Caucasus  Mountains. 

C.  EVANESCENS,  Reitter. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  by  its  more  oblong 
form,  more  strongly  punctured  thorax,  and  deep  and  strongly  impressed  and 
punctured  striae  of  elytra,  which  become  evanescent  towards  apex,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sutural  stria  which  is  deeper  at  apex  ;  the  thorax  is  broader  than  long 
with  the  sides  almost  parallel,  and  the  anterior  margin  deeply  sinuatc-emarginate,  so 
that  the  anterior  angles  are  pronounced  and  prominent ;  from  all  the  following  species 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  being  much  longer  than 
third. 

Under  beech-bark.     Transylvania,  Croatia  ,  &c. 

C.  HISTEROIDES,  F. 
Dark  pitchy-black  (ferruginous  or  reddish-ferruginous  in  immature  examples), 
not  very  convex,  with  the  antennae  and  legs  ferruginous  ;  thorax  thickly  and  rather 
strongly  punctured,  in  the  male  a  little  shorter  than  broad,  and  a  little  widened  and 
rounded  in  front,  so  that  its  greatest  breadth  is  before  middle  :  in  the  female  it  is 
just  as  long  as  broad,  very  slightly  and  almost  imperceptibly  narrowed  in  front,  so 
that  it  is  broadest  at  base :  elytra  slightly  dilated  and  widened  at  sides,  rather 
depressed,  with  distinct  striae,  which  are  plainly  punctured,  and  usually  become  ob- 
solete near  apex  ;  interstices  flat,  finely  punctured  in  more  or  less  irregular  rows,  legs 
reddish  or  pitchy-red.  Long.,  2-2^  mm. 
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This  species  appears  to  be  common  and  widely  distributed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe  ;  it  occurs  under  bark  of  pines,  elms, 
oaks,  and  many  otlier  trees  ;  it  has  also  been  taken  in  nests  of  Formica 
riifn  ;  the  shape  of  the  thorax  is  variable  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  :  it  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  the  British  species. 

V.  caucasicum,  Reitter. — Tliis  varipty  (considered  a  separate  species  in  the 
ctitalogue  of  Heyden,  Koitter,  and  Wcise)  differs  from  the  type  in  bf^ing  ferruginous 
ill  colour,  and  in  liaving  the  sides  of  tlie  thorax  iiearly  parallel  in  tlie  male,  and  more 
distinctly  contracted  in  front  in  the  female  than  in  the  corresponding  sex  of  C. 
hixteroides  proper. 

Found  in  the  Caucasus  region. 

V.  lonfiicoUe,  Reitter. — This  is  a  form  of  tlie  preceding  variety,  and  appears 
to  be  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  longer  thorax. 

Euboea,  &c.  In  Dr.  Sharp's  collection  there  is  a  specimen  answer- 
ing to  my  specimen  from  Herr  Reitter,  which  is  labelled  as  bought 
from  Turner  ;  whether  it  is  Scotch  or  English  I  do  not  know.  I  also 
possess  a  small  ferruginous-red  variety  from  Silesia,  which  closely 
resembles  C.  ferrugineum. 

C.   FAGT,  Bris.    {forticorne,  Muls.). 

A  very  distinct  species,  broader  and  more  convex  tlian  C.  histeroides,  and  with 
the  elytra  more  dilated  in  front  ;  the  antennae  are  shorter  and  stouter,  ferruginous, 
with  the  first  and  last  joints  lighter,  and  the  thorax  is  evidently  more  strongly  and 
much  more  sparingly  punctured,  especially  on  disc,  and  at  the  base  is  furnished  with 
larger  impressions,  which  are  oblong,  and  more  distinct  than  in  the  preceding  species : 
the  thorax,  moreover,  is  almost  parallel-sided  in  the  male,  and  evidently  narrowed 
in  front  in  the  female  :  the  strire  of  tlie  elytra  are  rather  finely  punctured,  and  the 
interstices,  as  a  rule,  are  almost  smooth  ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  as  in  C. 
histeroides.  Long.,  2-2J  mm. 

Under  beech-bark  ;  Hungary,  Transylvanian  Alps,  France,  &c.  ; 
England,  rare,  Sevenoaks,  Cobham  Park,  Kent,  Twickenham,  St.  Mary 
Cray,  Dean  Forest  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch  possesses  one  specimen  from 
the  latter  locality  which  is  remarkable  for  its  very  short  rounded  elytra. 

V.  excavatum. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  Saunders  (who  considered  it 
probably  a  new  species),  I  received  some  time  ago  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Saunders  a  remark- 
able variety  of  this  species,  in  which  the  basal  impressions  are  continued  nearly  to 
the  anterior  margin,  leaving  a  large  broad  raised  longitudinal  space  in  middle.  I 
have  seen  no  others  like  them,  and  propose  for  the  variety  the  name  of  excavatum  ; 
the  specimens  were  taken  at  Warlingham,  Surrey ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
identical  with  C.foveolatiim,  Baudi,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species 
or  the  description  ;  it  is,  moreover,  omitted  in  the  last  European  catalogue,  and  Reitter 
{I.  c,  page  389,  foot  note,)  states  that  it  is  unknown  to  him. 


C.  ATEATULTJM,  Reittei'. 

Yery  like  C.  ferrugineum,  but  quite  black,  antennae  black,  with  the  apex  of  the 
last  joint  pitchy  ;  elongate,  parallel-sided,  depressed ;  thorax  longer  than  broad, 
parallel-sided,  with  a  slight  prominence  or  sinuation  on  each  side-margin  just  at  be- 
ginning of  posterior  third  ;  this  is  not  very  marked,  and  is  not  so  distinct  in  the 
actual  specimen  as  in  Reitter's  plate  {I.  c.)  :  the  elytra  are  oblong,  with  two  indistinct, 
broad  impressions  towards  base,  with  rather  deep  punctured  strise,  which  are  continued 
to  apex  or  nearly  to  apex  ;  legs  black.  Long.,  2  mm. 

Under  beeeh-bark  :  two  male  specimens  found  by  Plerr  Reitter  in 
North-east  Hungary,  in  a  mountainous  district. 

C.  FEREUGINEUM,  Steph.  {anqustatum,  Er.). 

Rufo-ferruginous,  oblong,  parallel-sided ;  smaller  and  narrower  than  C.  histeroides 
to  light  specimens  of  which  species  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  :  thorax 
rather  strongly  punctured,  thickly  at  sides,  less  thickly  on  disc,  in  male  a  little  longer 
than  broad,  very  slightly  widened  in  front,  in  female  evidently  longer  than  broad, 
parallel-sided,  basal  impressions  distinct  but  not  large :  elytra  with  sides  a  little 
rounded,  with  rather  strong  punctured  strise,  which,  at  sides,  are  more  or  less 
evanescent  towards  apex,  first  interstice  next  suture  with  a  row  of  very  fine  punc- 
tures :  sutural  stria  evidently  deepened  at  apex.  Long.,  2-2?  mm. 

Common  throughout  North  and  middle  Europe  under  bark  o£  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  especially  beeches  :  local  in  England,  but 
widely  distributed.  Cobham  Park,  Kent,  New  Eorest,  Dean  Forest, 
Cannock  Chase,  &c.  ;  Scotland,  Rannoch,  Aviemore,  &c. 

C.    IMPEESSUM,    Er. 

Exceedingly  like  the  preceding  but  a  little  more  depressed  and  broader,  with  the 
thorax  especially  broader,  being  almost  quadrate  in  the  male,  and  quadrate  in  the 
female  ;  in  the  former  sex  it  is  slightly  transverse,  and  has  the  sides  feebly  dilated 
and  rounded  in  front ;  the  basal  impressions  are  much  larger,  and  the  striae  of  the 
elytra  are  mai'kedly  stronger ;  they  become  feebler  behind  but  i-each  the  apex,  or  very 
nearly  so  ;  the  sutural  stria  is  evidently  deepened  at  apex.  Long.,  2-2j  mm. 

A  rare  species  in  central  and  southern  Europe  :  it  does  not  appa- 
rently occur  in  Britain  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  vary  as  regards  size 
of  basal  impressions,  &c.,  and  I  have  a  variety,  from  the  Morea,  in 
■which  these  impressions  are  quite  small  as  compared  with  the  type- 
form  ;  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Aviemore  and  the  Dean  Forest 
which  are  somewhat  intermediate  forms,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
typical  British  specimen  of  impressum,  and  would  refer  these  specimens 
\o  ferrugineum  :  there  is  so  much  difficulty  attached  to  these  last  three 
species  of  the  genus,  that  it  is  only  on  quite  typical  forms  that  a 
species  should  be  introduced  as  indigenous. 

G  2 
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C.  DEPLANATUM,  Gyll. 
Closely  allierl  to  C.ferrngineiim,  but  rather  smaller  and  more  depressed  ;  it  is 
the  flattest  species  of  all  that  have  been  described :  in  the  male  the  thorax  is 
evidently,  although  gradually,  narrowed  towards  base,  in  the  female  the  sides  are 
almost  straight,  in  both  sexes  it  is  longer  than  broad  ;  the  basal  impressions  are  very 
small,  and  often  only  indicated  by  a  very  narrow  fovea  at  base,  which  sometimes  is 
almost  absent  ;  this  point  will  distinguish  it  from  both  the  preceding  :  the  strise  of 
the  elytra  are  moderate  and  reach  apex  ;  the  sutural  stria  is,  however,  not  deeper  at 
apes.  Long.,  I5-2  mm. 

Eare  ;  under  bark  of  beech,  aspen,  and  poplar,  and,  probably, 
other  trees  ;  Central  Europe.  The  species  appears  to  be  very  rare  in 
Britain  ;  I  have  only  seen  two  or  three  examples,  taken,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Gorham  in  the  New  Forest  ;  most  of  the  specimens  that  stand 
under  the  name  appear  to  be  small  varieties  of  ferrugineum. 

The  larva  of  O.  histeroides  is  described  by  Ferris  (Ann.  Fr.,  1853, 
p.  GIG)  :  it  is  elongate,  somewhat  parallel,  entirely  white,  with  reddish 
head  ;  head  depressed,  antennse  four-jointed,  first  joint  thick  and  short, 
second  shorter  and  much  narrower,  third  longer  than  the  first  two 
together,  fourth  slender  and  very  long,  as  long  as  all  the  rest  united  ; 
maxillary  palpi  three-jointed,  last  joint  elongate  ;  prothorax  longer 
than  either  meso-  or  metathorax,  both  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
abdominal  segments,  which  are  of  equal  lengths  until  the  last,  which 
is  somewhat  developed,  and  has  on  the  back  two  papillae,  each  furnished 
with  a  long  hair ;  it  is  deeply  emarginate  behind,  and  the  lobes  of  the 
emargination  appear  to  be  trifid  at  apex  ;  tarsi  short  and  stout,  three- 
jointed  ;  legs  ciliate.  The  larva,  according  to  M.  Ferris,  lives  in  the 
galleries  of  HyJurgus  inniperda  of  which  it  destroys  the  larva  ;  it  also 
occurs  on  other  trees  than  pine  trees  under  different  circumstances. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  true  list  of  our  British  species  :  — 

C  histeroides,  F. 

V.  longicoUe,  Reitter. 
C.fagi,  Bris. 

forticorne,  Muls. 

V.  excavatum. 
C.  ferrugineum,  Steph. 

angustatum,  Er. 
C.  deplanatum,  Gryll. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Blatch,  Mr.  Champion, 
Mr.  Gorham,  and  others,  for  lending  me  specimens  ;  altogether  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  some  hundreds  of  British  examples  of  the 
genus ;  among  these  are  certain  forms  concerning  which  I  still  feel 
doubtful,  but  I  believe  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  the  four  species  just  mentioned. 

Lincoln  :  Jnlt/  9th,  1886. 
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NOTE    ON    SOME    BEITISH    COCCIDM   (No.  4). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Lecanium  alienum,  n.  sp. 
For  three  or  four  years  past  a  house-fern  (Asplenium  huJliferum) 
has  been  infested  with  a  Lecanium  to  that  extent  that  the  fronds  have 
withered  under  the  constant  attacks  of  the  individuals  that,  in  all 
stages  of  life  and  overlaying  each  other,  cover  them  constantly  except 
in  the  winter  months. 

When  young  the  scales  are  flat  and  yellowish,  very  like  L.  hesperidum  at  the 
same  age  ;  at  a  later  stage  they  mostly  become  faintly  maculated.  When  full-grown 
they  are,  at  the  maximum,  3 J  mm.  long  by  2f  mm.  broad  at  the  widest  part,  forming 
a  long  oval  much  widened  posteriorly,  convex,  pale  greenish-yellow,  the  disc  with 
fuscous,  coarse,  irregular  reticulation,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  forming  wide,  darker 
transverse  patches  or  bands,  the  meshes  having  rounded  pale  centres,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  disc,  on  each  side  of  a  broad,  dark  longitudinal  line,  the  ground- 
colour shows  as  a  large  pale  patch,  and  similarly  as  two  smaller  spots  anteriorly  ; 
on  the  dark  median  line  are  usually  4 — 5  very  minute  yellow  elevations  in  a  row  ; 
the  prominent  anal  point  above  the  fissure  deeper  yellowish  ;  the  margin  wide  but 
scarcely  flattened,  with  strong,  black-dotted,  transverse,  parallel  lines  throughout. 
On  the  under-side  the  body  of  the  insect  is  pale  anteriorly,  fuscous-black  posteriorly  ; 
the  antennae  pale,  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  3rd  is  the  longest.  The  adult  scales 
always  cover  oval  yellow  embryonic  active  larvte,  so  that  the  females  are  doubtless 
viviparous.  When  removed  from  the  fronds  and  dried  the  adult  scales  become  of  a 
uniform  pale  brown,  and  the  sides  curve  under,  so  that  the  form  is  changed.  I  have 
not  found  a  male. 

In  form  this  species  is  somewhat  like  L  acuminatum.  Sign.,  but 
that  is  only  2 — 3  mm.  long,  and  appears  to  be  without  markings. 

It  differs  from  L.  angustatum,  which  is  narrow  throughout,  4 — 5 
mm.  long  by  2  mm.  broad,  of  a  clear  yellow^  colour  (apparently  without 
markings),  smooth  and  very  flat ;  whereas  this  is  wide  posteriorly, 
distinctly  convex,  and  is  marked  as  stated. 

It  appears  to  resemble  L.  maculatum,  Sign.,  only  in  being  elongate 
oval,  but  that  is  a  more  regular  oval,  and  has  a  median  series  of  8  or 
9  brownish  spots,  which  it  is  stated  specially  distinguish  it  from  L. 
hesperidum. 

The  reticulation  seems  to  ally  it  to  L.  tessellatum,  Sign.,  the  form 
of  which  is  given  as  broad-oval,  much  rounded  posteriorly,  and  some- 
what flattened,  the  colour  is  red-brown,  the  size  3^  mm.  by  3  mm., 
and  the  surface  exhibits  throughout  a  design  of  marquetry  of  irregular 
fine  lined  pattern,  without  other  marking  ;  whereas  in  L.  alienum  the 
form  is  long-oval,  convex,  and  the  reticulation  and  markings  are 
formed  of  strong,  dotted,  dark  lines. 
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The  form  aud  cLaracter  of  these  four  species  are  well  displayed 
ill  Signoret's  pi.  xi,  figs.  1 — 4. 

Lecanium  hibernaculorum,  Boisd. 

This  is  described  as  rather  more  than  5  mm.  in  length,  85  mm.  wide,  and  3  mm. 
high,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  globulous,  forming  more  than  a  hemisphere  ;  the 
surface  with  a  somewhat  regular  punctuation  of  oval  pits  with  a  clearer  central 
point,  without  perceptibly  widened  margin. 

Ill  February  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  sent  to  me  from  a  fern  in  his 
greenhouse  several  scales  of  a  Lecanium  full  of  pink  eggs.  These 
scales  agree  in  some  respects  with  the  foregoing  description,  but  differ 
in  the  size  being  at  most  only  5x3x2  mm.,  in  the  form  being  broad, 
obtuse-oval,  very  convex,  but  not  globulous,  and  in  having  4 — 6  very 
minute,  scarcely  perceptible,  distant  tubercles  in  a  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Dr.  Signoret,  however,  who  has  seen  some  of  the 
scales,  is  of  opinion  they  must  be  referred  to  this  species. 

In  October  last  Mr.  T.  E.  Billups  sent  me  from  a  house-fern  some 
scales  in  every  respect  like  the  foregoing,  except  that  they  are  about 
half  the  size,  and  of  the  colour  of  cafi  au  lait.  I  judged  they  were 
the  young  form  of  L.  hihernacuJorwm,  and  Dr  Signoret  confirms  this 
opinion.  In  May  I  received  from  Mr.  P.  Cameron  of  Sale,  on  various 
hothouse  plants,  fully  grown  and  coloured  scales,  from  which  ihe 
minute  tubercles  above  mentioned  had  quite  disappeared.  There 
seems  to  be  just  a  possibility  that  the  young  form  with  the  row  of 
tubercles  may  indicate  L.  maculatum,  Sign. 

Lecanitjm  nEMTSPH^EicuM,  Targ.-Tozz. 

The  ?  scale  is  described  as  circular,  hemispheric,  the  margin  broadly  flattened, 
red-brown  and  more  or  less  shaded  in  the  adult,  85  mm.  long,  3  mm.  broad,  and  2 
mm.  high. 

From  a  hothouse  at  Canterbury  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders,  in  February, 
obtained  on  an  orchid  and  a  fern  some  scales  which  fairly  agree  with 
the  above  description,  except  that  they  are  yellow-brown,  the  margin 
comparatively  slight,  and  the  size  less,  3  mm.  by  2^  mm.  by  1^  mm. 

I  submitted  one  of  the  scales  to  Dr.  Signoret,  and  he  coincides 
with  me  in  thinking  it  is  L.  hemisphwricum  in  the  young  state. 

In  April  Mr.  P.  Cameron  sent,  on  several  hothouse  plants  from 
Sale,  larger,  darker,  and  more  developed  scales  of  this  species,  and  the 
number  of  similar  forms  simultaneously  cause  me  to  doubt  if  there  is 
any  reason  for  Signoret's  query  if  L.  hihernaculoruvi  is  only  a  large 
and  redder  form  of  L.  hemisphcBricum ;  they  seem  to  me  to  have  very 
distinct  characters,  which,  although  they  vary  somewhat  according  to 
age,  yet  never  have  an  identical  aspect. 
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Lecanium  ulmi,  Linn, 
hi  the  "  Fauna  Suecica,"  p.  2Gr),  No.  1019,  Linne  first  noted  his 
Coccus  ulmi  camp estr is  :  "  Habitat  in  ulmo  campestri  ;"  in  the  "  Sys- 
tema  Naturae,"  p.  740,  No.  9,  he  repeats  this  without  any  description, 
refers  to  the  F.  S.  No.  1019,  and  to  Geoffr.  Paris,  512,  No.  7 ;  this, 
however,  should  be  507,  No.  8,*  which  is  Geoffrey's  Chermes  ulmi  ro- 
tundus,  thus  described  : — 

"  II  est  rond,  spherique,  brun,  de  la  grosseur  et  de  la  couleur  des  bayes  de 
genievre.  II  s'attache  aux  petites  branches  de  rornie,  qui  quelquefois  en  sont  si 
cliargees,  qu'ellee  ressembleut  a  des  grappes." 

I  find  such  brown  $  scales  in  May  on  elm  bushes  in  several  places 
in  Lewisham,  also  (^  scales  a  week  or  two  earlier  from  which  I  obtain 
the  imago. 

Walker  omits  Lecanium  ulmi  from  his  "  List  of  British  Hemiptera 
(Coccidce),''  1860,  although  Stephens  had  long  previously  included  it 
in  his  "  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,"  ii,  368,  9903  (1829), 
as  Coccus  ulmi,  Linn.,  giving  a  reference  to  De  Geer,  v  (should  be  vi), 
pi.  28,  fig.  7. 

De  Geer  in  his  "  Memoires,  vi,  436,  thus  writes :  — 
"  Gallinsecte  ovale  blanche,  a  bandes  transversales  brunes,  de  I'orme. 

Coccus  (ovatus  ulmi)  ovatus  alius  fiisco  transverse  striatus,  idmi. 

Coccus  ulmi  campestris,  Linn.,  Faun.,  Ed.  2,  No.  1U19.  Syst.,  Ed.  12,  p.  740, 
No.  9. 

Chermes  ulmi  rotundus,  Geoffr.,  Ins.,  Tom.  i,  p.  507,  No.  8.  Le  Kermes  de 
I'orme  (pi.  28,  fig.  7). 

"  Ces  Grallinsectes  sont  de  figure  ovale,  un  peu  pointue  k  I'uu  des  bouts,  que  je 
crois  etre  le  derriere  ;  elles  sont  tres-convexes  en  dessus,  mais  plates  ou  un  peu 
concaves  du  cote  qui  est  applique  sur  la  branche  ;  leur  surface  est  polie,  lisse  et  un 
peu  luisante.  Elles  sont  blanches  et  ornees  de  bandes  transversales  brunes,  de  sorte 
qu'elles  ne  ressemblent  pas  mal  au  ventre  de  quelques  especes  d'Araignees  ;  mais 
quelquefois  on  en  trouve  de  toutes  brunes." 

Now,  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  wholly  brown  scales,  mentioned 
as  exceptional  by  De  Geer,  are  the  only  ones  found,  and  the  banded 
sort  appear  to  be  scarce  elsewhere  also,  for  Signoret  says  respecting 
them  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  263),  "Under  the  name  oi  fasciaticm  Costa 
indicates  a  species  figured  by  De  Geer,  pi.  28,  figs.  7 — 10,  which  has 

*  I  follow  signoret  and  others  in  this.  The  want  of  a  description  by  Linne  makes  his  Coccui 
ulmi  obscure,  and  the  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  is  not  lessened  by  his  reference  to  "  Geoffr.  paris, 
512,  No  7,"  for  there  is  no  such  No.  7.  It  is  true  that  Geoffroy,  at  p.  51:2,  No.  3,  has  a  "  Coccux 
ulmi,  coi-pore  fusco,  serico  albo,"  and  a  reference  to  "Reaumur,  Ins.,  iv,  t.  7,  f.  1,  2,  6,  9,  Le 
cochinelle  de  I'Orme,"  yet  this  is  not  cited  by  any  author  but  Schrauk  iFaun.  Boic,  145,  1204)  as 
the  species  intended  by  Linn^.  Schrank's  Coccus  ulmi  is  really  the  above  Coccus  [Gossyparia) 
ulmi,  Geoffr.,  as  is  .shown  by  his  description  and  reference  to  Reaumur  iv,  t.  7,  f.  1 — 10  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Ruaiimur  is  not  cited  by  Linne  for  his  C.  ulmi.  Fabricius  (E.  S  ,  iv,  225)  cites 
for  Coccus  ulmi,  Linn.,  "Geoffr.,  5(i7,  8  ;  Ue  Geer,  vi,  4U0,  pi.  28.  7,"  which  refer  to  a  U'canium  ;  but  by 
his  description  "  Cljijeus  rufescens  margine  villoso,  albido,"  he  apparently  intends  Coccus  utow, 
Geoffr.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  LijiuiJ's  Cuccas  idmi  is  I'ightly  a  Lecaniuni. 
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transverse  fasciae  (described  above).  We  think  that  this  species  is 
only  a  variety  o£  iilmi,  which  is  fasciated  nnder  certain  circumstances, 
as  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  remark  respecting  tiJice,  corni^  &c., 
and  wliich  may  be  caused  by  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  by  the  insect 
not  having  been  fecundated,  or  by  other  unknown  circumstances."  I 
may,  I  think,  add  that  this  marking  may  exist  only  in  the  young  stage 
of  life,  in  the  same  manner  that  maculation  of  tlie  scale  is  frequently 
observed  then  in  other  species,  and  that  it  disappears  when  the  insect 
becomes  adult. 

Signoret  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  262)  says  of  this  species  : — 

"The  scale  is  chestnut-bro'wii,  round,  liemispherie,  very  convex,  7  mm.  long  by 
5  wide  and  high,  appearing  smooth  under  a  lens,  but  under  the  microscope  showing 
the  punctuation  and  tesselation  of  L.  pyri,  corni,  tilicB,  and  others. 

"  This  species,  very  near  to  those  described  above,  is  distinguished  by  having 
seven  joints  in  the  antennae,  the  3rd  hairless,  very  long,  as  long  as  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  together,  these  three  and  the  7th  very  short  and  nearly  equal  ;  the  legs  stout, 
the  tarsus  one  time  shorter  than  the  tibia,  the  claw  strong,  the  digitules  very  short 
and  slender,  those  of  the  claw  not  extending  beyond  it ;  the  anal  lobes  with  four 
hairs  on  the  outer  and  two  on  the  inner  side,  the  genital  ring  with  eight  hairs. 

"  The  male  is  small,  yellow ;  anteunffi  of  six  joints,  of  which  the  4th  is  the 
longest,  the  others  diminishing  consecutively  to  the  10th,  which  is  very  short,  and 
has  two  knobbed  hairs  larger  than  the  others.  The  pigmentary  circle  has  ten  eyes, 
four  large  and  six  small,  or  ocelli.  The  thorax  has  a  broad,  brown,  transverse  band. 
The  abdomen  a  little  less  broad,  diminishes  to  its  extremity,  which  has  the  two 
ordinary  long  filaments,  and  the  stylet  which  is  as  long  as  the  abdomen ;  the  last 
segment  has  two  siiiall  tubercles  near  the  insertion  of  the  filaments.  The  elytra  are 
transparent,  with  a  tint  a  little  shaded  towards  the  margin.  The  halteres  are  stout, 
and  have  two  filaments  at  the  extremity.  The  legs  are  very  long  and  pubescent ; 
the  tarsi  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  tibia." 

I  thought  it  desirable  to  transcribe  the  foregoing  description,  not 
only  as  a  definition  of  the  species,  but  in  order  to  show  the  nature 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  characters  relied  upon  for  specific  dis- 
tinctions in  this  genus. 

Lecanium  alni,  Modeer. 

In  the  "  Gotheborgska  Vetenskaps  Handlingar,"  i,  23  (1778), 
Modeer  described  a  Coccus  alni  thus  :  "  Female  oblong-ovate,  convex, 
light  brown-reddish,  without  wool  or  farinose  matter  (utan  ull  eller 
doft)  ;  on  the  angles  or  axils  of  branches  of  alder  trees." 

On  the  24th  December  last,  at  Lewisham,  on  an  alder  tree  (Alnus 
glutinosa)  growing  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  I  found  such  scales  as  these, 
evidently  a  Lecanium  ;  of  course  they  were  of  the  previous  season 
and  were  discoloured,  but  1  made  a  mental  note  that  in  the  spring  I 
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would  go  again  and  get  some  scales  of  the  male,  but  in  April  when  I 
visited  the  place,  I  found  to  my  disgust,  that  it  had  been  appropriated 
for  building  purposes,  the  water  had  been  drained  off,  the  trees  were 
dead,  and  there  were  no  scales.  It  was  not  until  June  9th  that  I 
succeeded  in  finding  some  ?  scales  of  the  Lecanium  on  an  alder  tree 
at  Catford,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  male  scales. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Lecanium  alni  of  Modeer ; 
the  special  mention  of  the  absence  of  wool  or  farinosity  shows  clearly 
that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  genus  Oossyparia,  as  Signoret  puts  it 
(Ess.  Cochin.,  319).  Whether  the  species  is  the  Coccus  ulmi,JAnn.., 
as  I  think  is  probable,  is  to  be  proved  ;  Lecanium  alni,  Modeer,  is 
given  without  any  synonym  by  Walker  in  his  list  of  British  species. 
Coccus  alni,  Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  144,  159,  may  well  be  Modeer's 
species,  though  it  is  not  cited.  De  Geer  does  not  notice  the 
Coccus  alni  of  Modeer,  but  he  remarks  with  reference  to  the  scales 
he  found  on  willow  (C.  rotundus  salicis,  De  Gr.),  that  he  found  some 
quite  similar  to  them  on  alder,  and  he  considered  them  to  be  of  the 
same  species  (Mem.,  T.  vi,  p.  442). 

PULTINARIA    CAMELLICOLA,    Sign. 

On  January  29th  last  Mr.  Parfitt  sent  me  from  a  greenhouse  at 
Exeter  a  leaf  of  camellia  on  the  under-side  of  which  were  several 
yellowish,  extremely  flat,  oval  scales,  but  two  of  them  had  a  slightly 
raised  brownish  line  down  the  middle.  They  were  so  like  the  scales 
of  L.  liesperidum  that  I  deemed  they  were  that  species,  which  is  found 
on  many  different  plants  ;  and  having  pinned  down  the  leaf  so  as  to 
prevent  its  warping,  I  put  them  in  a  box  on  one  side.  Looking  at  the 
leaf  on  February  23rd  I  saw  that  all  the  scales  except  two  had  dried 
and  become  loose.  Of  the  two  one  remained  fixed,  and  underneath 
was  a  developed  male,  dead  and  adherent  to  the  scale ;  the  other  scale 
had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  white,  slightly  convex,  smooth, 
shining  scale,  which,  when  I  attempted  to  raise  it  with  a  needle,  broke 
and  disclosed  a  male  imago  alive.  The  head,  eyes,  antennae,  thorax, 
legs,  and  abdomen  were  wholly  yolk-yellow,  the  antennae  thickly  set 
with  short  projecting  hairs,  the  two  anal  filaments  snow-white,  the 
broad  wings  smoke-white,  sub-opaque,  the  costal  area  and  also  the 
adjacent  ordinary  nerve  faintly  tinged  with  pink. 

The  male  of  L.  Jiesjjeridum,  and  indeed  of  all  the  species  of  that 
group,  being  entirely  unknown  (excepting  the  very  ambiguous  L. 
7ffMr«',  Boisd.),  I  hesitated  as  to  the  name;  since  then  I  am  con- 
vinced   that    this  is  the  male   of    Pitlvinaria  camellicola,   Sign.,  the 
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clescriptiou  thereof  agreeing  exactly  with  my  example  ;  and  I  am  the 
more  induced  to  this  belief  that  in  April  Mr.  P.  Cameron  of  Sale  sent 
me,  on  a  camellia  leaf,  two  ovisacs  of  P.  camellicoht,  ?  {^c.f.  vol.  xxii, 
p.  159),  to  one  of  which  the  yellowish  scale  remained  attached,  and 
with  them  a  w'hite  scale  of  the  male,  precisely  like  that  from  which 
the  male  insect  had  emerged  in  February,  but  the  perfect  insect  did 
not  now  come  out,  having  died  in  situ.  Siguoret  says  that  the  scale 
of  P.  cainellicola  greatly  resembles  that  of  L.  liesperidum,  but  the 
female  of  the  latter  species  is  viviparous,  and  so  has  no  ovisac  internal 
or  external  of  the  scale. 

On  May  18th,  though  too  late  for  male  scales,  I  found  sevei'al 
female  scales  still  attached  to  the  peculiar,  long,  white  ovisacs,  forming 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  under-side  of  leaves  of  camellias,  at  Mr. 
Staiuton's  ;  so  the  species  does  not  seem  to  be  uncommon. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
July  10th,  1886. 


CATEREMNA     TEREBRELLA,    ZK.  ;     A    FRY C ID    NEW    TO    TUE 
BRITISH    LIST. 

BY   LORD   WALSINGHAM,   M.A.,    F.L.S.,   &c. 
PhTCITA    TEREBRELLA,    Ziuckeu. 

Germar  &  Zincken,  Magazin  d'Entomologie,  iii,  B.  S.,  1G2,  No.  33. 

This  species  is  Ko.  598,  p.  229,  in  Staudinger  and  Wocke's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Europe,  and  is  well  figured  by  Herrich- 
Schiiffer,  vol.  iv,  fig.  199,  under  the  name  of  Myelois  terehrella. 
Treitschke,  who  places  it  in  the  genus  Phycis,  quotes  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  its  habits  in  the  larval  stage,  on  the  authority  of  Von  Tischer. 

On  the  26th  of  July  I  observed,  near  the  garden  here,  some 
small  aborted  cones  on  a  well-grown  tree  of  Abies  Douglasii.  These 
cones  usually  formed  part  of  a  group  of  three  or  four,  the  others 
being  fully  developed.  They  were  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  had  apparently  become  dried  up  and  shrivelled  before 
the  formation  of  the  seeds  or  the  growth  of  the  woody  scales.  The 
first  I  examined  contained  a  living  pupa,  which  was  unfortunately 
crushed  :  in  the  second  I  found  a  larva,  and,  as  I  immediately  recog- 
nised that  its  habits  differed  from  those  of  Neplioperyx  decurieUa, 
Hb.  {ahietella,  S.  V.),  I  collected  as  many  as  I  could  find,  and  within 
the   next  two   days  specimens  of   a  Phycid,  obviously  new  to  the 
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British  list,  appeared  from  amongst  tliem.  I  at  once  sent  one  of  these 
to  my  friend  Mens.  Emile  Ragonot,  whose  Revision  of  the  British 
species  of  PhycitidcB  and  OalJeridce  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.     I  quote  the  following  from  his  answer  to  my  letter : 

"  It  is  the  Euzophera  terebrella,  Zk.,  of  our  list,  but  the  insect  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  Meyrick  from  the  true  genus  Euzophera,  because  veins  4  and  5  are  from  a 
point,  whilst  in  pinguis  they  are  forked.  Mr.  Meyrick  created  the  genus  Cateremna  for 
terebrella  and  an  allied  Australian  species  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  larva  of 
terebrella  has  been  described  by  Von  Tiseher  in  Treitschke,  and  he  mentions  that 
the  cones  are  aborted.  Zeller  (Isis,  1848,  p.  663)  also  distinguishes  it  from  another 
cone-feeder,  Dioryctria  decuriella,  Hb.  {abietella,  W.  V.).  It  is  an  interesting  but 
rather  dangerous  novelty  for  the  British  fauna." 

Ahies  Douglasii,  a  native  of  California,  has,  like  other  introduced 
firs  and  pines  near  it,  been  raised  from  seed,  and  the  particular  tree 
on  which  this  interesting  species  occurs  is  one  of  luxuriant  growth 
about  30  or  35  years  old.  The  spot  on  which  it  grows  has  long  been 
my  favourite  collecting  ground,  and  has  been  searched  for  Lepidoptera, 
in  July  and  August  especially,  for  the  last  23  years  with  few  excep- 
tions, probably  several  times  in  every  season.  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  species  could  have  been  overlooked  had  it  occurred  in  any 
ab,undance  in  the  course  of  at  least  the  last  ten  years.  Other  trees 
of  the  same  species  are  found  at  about  half  a  mile  from  this  spot,  but, 
although  one  or  two  aborted  cones  were  present  on  one  of  them,  no 
traces  of  this  larva  could  be  discovered.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  however  destructive  the  habits  of  this  insect  may  be  elsewhere, 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  source  of  danger  to  fir  trees  in  this  country. 

Eor  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  German  works  the  following 
description  may  be  found  useful : — 

Antenyice  brownish-fuscous. 

Head  and  palpi  greyish-fuscous,  the  base  of  the  haustellum  white. 

Thorax  and  fore-ioings  brownish-fuscous,  interspersed  with  whitish  scales.  The 
most  conspicuous  markings  being  an  oblique  narrow  fascia  about  one-third  from  the 
base  of  the  wing,  tending  outwards  to  the  dorsal  margin.  This  fascia  is  angulated 
outwards  on  the  fold  and  inwards  below  it.  Commencing  about  the  middle  of  the 
costa  is  a  conspicuous  white  patch,  which  reaches  half  across  the  wing,  and  contains 
two  fuscous  spots,  the  one  at  its  lower  edge,  the  other  immediately  above  it.  Below 
this  patch  a  few  white  scales  are  scattered  across  the  wing  towards  the  dorsal  margin. 
Beyond,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  brownish-fuscous  interspace,  less  wide  than  that 
following  the  first  fascia,  is  a  narrow,  waved,  white,  transverse  streak,  angulated  in- 
wards below  the  costa,  the  angle  pointing  to  the  upper  spot  in  the  white  patch, 
angulated  outwards  slightly  above  the  middle,  and  again  inwards  immediately  above 
the  anal  angle.     Along  the  apical  margin  is  a  row  of  six  or  seven  bi-ownish-fuscous 
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spots  separated  by  whitish  scales.     Fringes  grey.     On  the  under-side  of  the  fore- 
wings  a  pale  costal  spot  indicates  the  upper  end  of  the  white  waved  outer  line. 
nind-xvings  shining  grey. 
Abdomen  slightly  dai'ker  than  the  hind-wings,  anal  tuft  pale  ochreous. 

This  description  is  taken  from  two  males,  of  which  the  expanse 
of  the  wings  is  8  lines.  I  have  received  from  Mons.  liagonot  a  speci- 
men of  the  female  from  Germany,  in  which  the  expanse  of  the  fore- 
wings  is  10  lines. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  prove  whether  the  larvae 
collected  in  some  of  the  aborted  cones  in  which  this  Phi/cid  has  been 
bred  are  really  those  of  the  same  species,  but  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  this,  and,  in  any  case,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
verifying  the  fact  in  due  time.  Several  empty  pupa  cases  have  been 
found  enclosed  in  a  light  silken  web  surrounding  the  hollow  interior 
of  the  aborted  cones. 

A  description  of  a  larva  which  is  now  feeding  should  be  easily 
recognised  : — 

Head  pale  brown. 

Second  segment  with  an  undivided  plate  or  shield  slightly  paler  than  the  head ; 
the  anterior  edge  straight,  posterior  edge  convex.  On  each  side  of  the  shield  on  the 
same  segment  is  a  small  reniform  chitinous  spot. 

The  rem.aining  segments  semi-transparent,  greyish-white.  The  dorsal  vessel 
dark  grey.  The  3rd  and  4th  segments  are  traversed  by  a  transverse  line  of  very  pale 
brown  slightly  tuberculated  spots,  three  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  each  of  these 
spots  bearing  a  single  delicate  whitish  hair.  The  penultimate  segment  with  three 
small,  pale  brown,  chitinous  spots,  the  middle  one  being  the  largest.  The  last 
segment  is  almost  completely  covered  above  by  a  circular  chitinous  plate  of  a 
brownish  colour.  Segments  5  to  11  have  each  four  slightly  tuberculated  spots,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  square  above,  with  two  more  at  each  side,  one  beneath  the 
other,  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  segment. 

Length,  about  4^  lines,  when  apparently  about  half-grown. 

All  the  spots  are  very  pale  brown,  each  bearing  a  single  hair. 

Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk  : 
August  1st,  1886. 

P.S. — ^Since  writing  the  above  I  have  taken  a  fine  female  of  Ca- 
teremna  terehrella,  Zk.,  flying  among  common  spruce  firs,  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  where  I  found  the  larvae.  I  have  also  found  traces  in 
aborted  cones  on  common  spruce,  of  a  larva  feeding  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  on  Abies  Douglasii.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  G. 
terehrella  will  be  found  to  be  widely  distributed,  and  by  no  means 
uncommon. — Atigusf  IHth,  188G. 
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A   NEW   SPECIES    OF   BRATHINUS   {SILPHIDM). 
BY    GEORGE    LEWIS,    F  L.S. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884, 1  received  from  Tezo,  through  the  medium 
of  a  Japanese  collector  I  had  sent  in  the  previous  spring  to  explore 
the  district  of  the  Ishikari  River,  a  species  of  the  genus  Bratlmius, 
and  as  the  discovery  adds  another  peculiar  and  interesting  form  to 
the  list  of  insects  whose  congeners  live  in  what  are  now,  from  a 
physical  and  geographical  point  of  view,  the  most  divergent  of  countries, 
viz.,  Japan  and  America,  I  think  it  well  to  offer  an  independent 
record  of  the  capture  to  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  Leconte  has  described 
in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Phil.,  vi,  1852,  p.  157,  two  species  of  Brathinus,  and 
these,  with  the  Japanese  species,  are  all  that  are  known  at  present. 

Beathinus  oculatus,  n.  sp. 

Elongate,  little  convex,  reddish-brown,  smooth  and  shining.  Antennsewith  the 
first  seven  and  the  11th  joints  brown,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  white  ;  palpi  piceous  ;  legs 
pale.  Head  transverse,  black  ;  forehead  concave;  eyes  large  and  prominent, coarsely 
granulate ;  neck  inconspicuous  ;  thorax  smooth,  convex,  rounded  anteriorly,  and 
somewhat  elongate  behind  ;  elytra  very  finely  punctulate,  in  colour  dark,  with  the 
suture  narrowly,  and  lateral  margins  broadly,  pale.  Length,  4  mm. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sharp,  I  have  before  me  examples 
of  B.  nifidus  and  varicornis,  and  the  chief  points  of  difference  I  see  be- 
tween the  three  species  are  as  follows  :  B.  oculatus  differs  from  nifidus ^ 
in  the  three  white  joints  of  the  antennae,  much  more  transverse  head 
and  prominent  eyes,  and  in  the  comparatively  small  and  inconspicuous 
neck.  From  va7icornis  it  differs  in  having  three  white  joints  of  the 
antennae,  instead  of  two,  black  head,  in  the  place  of  brown,  with  more 
prominent  eyes,  and  by  the  elytra  being  free  of  setae.  The  setae  of  the 
elytra  are  a  salient  character  in  varicornis. 

I  only  possess  five  specimens  of  oculatus,  and  three  are  unfor- 
tunately in  bad  condition ;  in  size  it  is  intermediate  between  nitidus 
and  varicornis,  the  last-named  being  the  smallest. 

Wimbledon,  London : 

June  IWi,  1886. 


On  the  specific  identity  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  W.  V.,  and  biiindularia, 
JEsp. — Some  time  in  the  year  1878  my  late  kind  correspondent  Professor  Zeller 
wrote  as  follows  : — "  I  wonder  why  Staudinger  separates  these  "  {crepuscula/ria  and 
hiundularia) ,  "I  deny  their  specific  right,  not  allowing  the  time  of  appearance  to 
prove  it.  With  us  both  are  together,  and,  moreover,  a  dark  variety."  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  me  dark  grey  specimens,  with  a  challenge  to  pronounce  as  to  which 
they  belonged,  which,  however,  I  was  quite  unable  to  do.     As  I  was  at  the  time 
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closely  engaged  in  other  work,  and  living,  moreover,  in  a  district  in  vrhich  there  was 
little  opportunity  of  studying  either  form,  the  matter  was  deferred  ;  and  recently 
it  has  been  taken  up  by  others,  and  some  very  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  have 
been  published,  but  I  still  think  that  a  little  remains  to  be  said. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  alleged  distinction  between  the  two  species  or  forms 
consists  in  two  points: — The  ground  colour,  which  in  crepuscularia  is  brownish,  in 
biundularia  whitish  ;  and  the  time  of  appearance,  which  in  crejntscularia  is  from 
February  to  April,  according  to  the  season,  in  biundularia  May  and  June.  A  third 
point  has  been  put  forward,  the  double  broodedness  of  crepuscularia  as  distinguished 
from  the  other,  which  is  said  to  bo  single-brooded  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
taken  second  brood  specimens  of  both  forms  in  July  or  August,  in  the  south  of 
Surrey,  and  have  them  now  before  me.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  is  with  very  many  species  a  mere  question  of  latitude,  species  being  single 
brooded  in  the  noi'th,  or  even  in  the  midlands,  which  are  double,  or  partially  double 
brooded  in  the  south  of  England. 

As  we  have  these  forms  in  the  south  then,  crepuscularia — emerging  generally  in 
March  or  April — has  the  ground  colour  whitish,  almost  entirely  obscured  by  lighter 
or  darker  brown  dots,  or  by  a  brownish  clouding  towards  the  costal  and  hinder 
margins.  The  first  line  faintly  indicated,  brown,  and  accentuated  generally  by  three 
black  spots  situated  on  ncrvures.  Second  line  brown,  with  a  black  spot  at  every 
nervure,  those  in  the  middle  being  the  most  distinct.  This  line  has  a  duplicate  in 
lighter  brown  just  beyond  it,  and  in  this,  opposite  the  two  large  central  spots,  is  a 
somewhat  square,  dark  brown,  blotch,  sometimes  conspicuous.  Between  the  first 
and  second  lines  is  a  faint  brown  central  shade,  darker  at  the  costa,  and  having  two 
black  dots  in  the  middle.  Before  the  hind  margin  is  a  third  line,  broken  and  dis- 
connected, and  having  generally  two  dark  brown  or  black  spots  above  the  middle. 
This  line  has  also  its  duplicate  nearer  the  margin,  and  there  is  a  black  dot  in  the 
space  between  the  terminations  of  the  nervures  at  the  base  of  the  cilia  which  are 
spotted  with  brown.  Specimens  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  all  the  brown  markings,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  number  of  black 
spots. 

Biundularia — emerging  in  the  south,  generally  in  May — may  be  described  in 
precisely  the  same  terms,  except  that  the  brown  scales  are  very  much  fewer,  and  all 
the  brown  markings  paler,  so  that  the  black  spots  are  more  noticeable,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  lo  find  any  reliable  mark  constituting  a  distinction  between  them.  Every 
spot,  shade,  line,  and  blotch  is  placed  precisely  in  the  same  position  and  proportion, 
and,  under  a  lens  of  low  power,  even  the  dusting  of  bi'own  scales  differs  in  nothing 
but  degree. 

In  the  hill  districts  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  we  come  upon  quite 
a  different  sot  of  forms,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  seem  to  agree  in  this  one  respect,  that 
tlie  tinge  of  warm  fulvous-brown  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  umber,  or, 
more  frequently,  by  various  shades  of  grey,  and  in  very  many  the  grey  becomes  so 
dark  as  to  obscure  or  even  efface  nearly  all  the  normal  markings.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  a  narrow  space  between  two  of  the  hindermost  dark  bands  remains  pale  or 
even  whitish,  constituting  a  character  never  observable  in  the  normal  forms.  These 
more  northern   specimens  are  generally  a  little  smaller  than  those  from  the  south, 
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and  the  costa  is  usually  a  little  straighter,  causing  the  fore-wings  to  be  slightly  nar- 
rower, so  that  there  would  actually  be  less  difBculty  in  finding  characters  to  separate 
the  midland  hill-frequenting  forms  from  those  of  the  south  of  England,  than  in 
differentiating  the  two  southern  forms  from  each  other  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Nobody,  however,  supposes  that  there  is  any  ground  for  doing  this,  and 
a  careful  examination  of  the  different  midland  forms  seems  to  show  that  in  their 
variations,  according  to  times  of  emergence,  they  do  not  follow  the  southern  rule. 
In  my  own  recent  visit  to  Staffordshire  I  took  but  one  specimen — just  out  of  pupa 
on  June  11th — which,  from  its  time  of  emergence,  should  have  been  biimdularia,  hut 
which  actually  agreed  far  better  with  crepuscularia,  only  differing  in  the  umbreous 
instead  of  fulvous  character  of  the  brown  markings.  On  June  19th,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Thomewill,  of  Burton,  also  took  a  brown-lined  specimen,  very  similar,  and  these 
two  are  the  nearest  to  the  southern  crepuscularia  of  any  midland  specimens  that  I 
have  seen.  But  previously  to  this,  on  May  29th,  Mr.  Thomewill  had  taken  one 
whitish  and  two  grey  specimens — veritable  biundularia.  Then  again  the  specimens 
mentioned  {ante,  p.  41)  as  taken  in  Derbyshire  z'»  ^/)ri7  were  dark  grey  with  the 
whitish  subterminal  line,  and  others  taken  in  the  same  place  in  June,  are,  some  of 
them,  precisely  similar,  while  others  vary,  darker  and  paler,  some  being  nearly  as 
brown  as  the  Staffordshire  specimens. 

Many  years  ago  I,  with  some  difBculty,  obtained  eggs  from  specimens  of  hiun- 
dularia  taken  at  Haslemere,  in  order  that  Mr.  Buckler  might  compare  and 
ascertain  their  points  of  distinction  from  those  of  crepuscularia.  The  larvae  were 
reared  and  figured,  but  Mr.  Buckler  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  result  that  just 
before  his  lamented  death  he  was  desirous  of  again  rearing  both  forms  from  the  egg, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  characters  previously  overlooked — a  most  unlikely  result. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  purely  artificial  distinction  between  these  two  forms.  They  should 
surely  be  united  under  the  name  of  crepuscularia,  W.  V. 

If  we  admit  that  these  forms  constitute  but  one  species,  we  are  still  confronted 
by  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  for  which  no  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  present 
itself,  that  two  races  exist  in  the  same  localities,  emerging  at  different  periods,  and 
presenting  a  constant  difference  in  the  shade  of  colour.  We  know  that  the  hitmdu- 
laria  which  emerge  in  May,  are  not  the  offspring  of  the  April  crepuscularia,  and, 
as  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  we  find  that  the  offspring  of  each  form  emerges  at 
the  same  time  as  its  parents,  and  presents  the  same  characteristics — setting  aside  the 
few  which  feed  up  quickly  and  emerge  the  same  season,  and  exhibit  similar  characters 
in  a  modified  form.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  curious  instance  of  dimorphism  in  both 
sexes.— Chas.  G.  Baeeett,  68,  Camberwell  Grove,  S.E. :  July  2^Md,  1886. 

Cidaria  immanata  :  variety  of  the  larva. — On  August  25th,  1885,  Mr.  C.  G. 
BaiTett  sent  me  from  Belfast  eggs  of  this  species  ;  I  kept  them  through  the  winter 
out-of-doors  on  growing  moss  in  a  flower  pot,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  1886,  I 
found  four  larvae  just  hatched  ;  the  rest  died  in  the  egg  ;  the  first  of  the  four  larvre 
spun  up  on  18th  May,  the  last  on  5th  June  ;  the  first  moth  appeared  11th  June,  the 
fourth  26th  June  ;  all  through,  these  examples  agreed  with  previous  descriptions, 
except  in  one  particular  ;  one  of  the  lai'vse  as  it  grew  large  showed  a  sub.<;piracular 
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purplish-pink  stripe  ;  this  was  not  so  deep  in  tint  or  so  wide  in  extent  as  I  have 
often  seen  it  in  examples  of  russata,  still  it  was  very  plain,  and  caused  me  some 
surprise,  because  it  had  never  been  before  recorded  in  this  species  out  of  the  large 
numbers  of  larvae  which  have  been  reared. — J.  Hellins,  August  \Qth,  1886. 

Papilio  3Iachaon  at  Heme  Bay. — A  specimen  of  this  butterfly  in  fair  condition 
was  captured  by  myself  last  week  between  Heme  Bay  and  Whitstable  ;  a  record  of 
this  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  the  Lepidopterists. — Maktin  jACorY,  Heme 
Bay  :  August  IQth,  1886. 

Notes  on  the  life-history  of  Scotosia  undulata  and  Hypsipetes  impluviata. — 
Scotosia  undulata: — Having  found  the  larva  of  this  species  during  the  last  two  or 
three  seasons,  I  am  able  to  detail  a  little  of  its  life-history,  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
generally  known.  The  description  of  the  larva  given  in  the  "  Manual,"  though 
brief,  is  essentially  correct.  In  consequence  of  the  great  beauty  of  single  specimens, 
which  I  had  from  time  to  time  casually  bred,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  special  search 
for  larvae  in  1884,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  search  was  so  far  successful,  that  I 
managed  to  secure  sufiicieut  larvee  to  enable  me  to  rear  a  nice  series  of  about  a  score. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  found  the  larvae  where  the  species  occurs  may  do  so  with 
little  trouble.  At  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  according  to  the 
apparent  lateness  or  earliness  of  the  season,  the  larva  is  about  one-third  or  more 
grown,  and  is  then  to  be  foand  feeding  in  a  silken  web  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves 
of  sallow.  It  feeds  within  this  network,  and  only  quits  it  when  the  leaf  is  nearly 
consumed,  nothing  but  the  principal  veins,  the  midrib,  and  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  being 
left.  Sometimes,  and,  indeed,  most  frequently,  immediately  after  a  meal  it  fills  up 
the  space  occupied  by  the  portion  of  the  leaf  just  consumed  with  silken  webs. 
Several  leaves  are  treated  in  this  way,  so  that  the  larva  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
find.  As  the  larva  advances  in  size,  and  invariably  after  the  last  moult,  it  is  even 
easier  to  detect,  as  it  then  spins  two  or  three  leaves  together.  It  now  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  the  apical  portions  of  the  leaves  it  has  spun  up,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  allows  the  end  of  its  habitation  to  remain  perfectly  open.  The  larva  is 
always  sluggish,  and  is  full-grown  here  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  it 
descends  below  the  moss  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  constructs  a  cocoon  of 
earth  and  silk,  pupates  and  emerges  at  the  end  of  the  following  June. 

Hypsipetes  impluviata : — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  larva  of  this  species! 
shows   a  decided   preference  for  the  withered  leaves  of  alder,  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Probably  it  prepares  its  food  by  biting  through  or   partially  through  the  leaf-stalk,  I 
thus  causing  the  leaf  to  decay. — Edward   A.   Atmoee,  King's   Lynn,  Norfolk 
August  \Zth,  1886. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  Zelleria  hepariella. — While  searching  for  the  larva  of  I 
Gracilaria  sewifascia  at  Box  Hill  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  noticed,  by  the  side 
of  the  maple  I  was  examining,  a  small  ash  tree,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  which  was  a] 
white  silky  cocoon.  Putting  this  into  a  tin  box  and  continuing  my  search,  I  suc-j 
ceeded,  after  some  considerable  time,  in  finding  five  more  pupae  and  several  larvae. 
Thinking  it  very  probable  they  were  the  larvae  of  Z.  hepariella  I  searched  other  ashi 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  but  although  I  looked  very  carefully  no  more  were  to  be  found ;  ] 
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I  saw  many  leaves  where  they  had  been  feeding,  but  all  the  larvse  had  disappeared, 
no  doubt  to  pupate  in  some  suitable  place,  so  tliat  I  was  evidently  just  too  late  for 
them.  However,  I  had  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  which  was  to  try  and  breed 
them  and  so  ascertain  what  they  really  were.  They  all  spun  up  the  next  day,  some 
on  the  leaves  and  some  among  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  They  all  made 
pure  white  cocoons  very  similar  to  those  of  a  Swammerdamia.  On  the  17th  of 
July  the  first  imago  appeared,  a  most  beautiful  deep  orange  coloured-specimen,  and 
two  more  the  following  day.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  they  were  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, Zelleria  hepariella. 

The  larvae  are  rather  slender,  tapering  towards  each  end,  of  a  light  transparent 
green  colour,  with  very  dark  dorsal  line;  head  yellowish  -  brown  ;  legs  yellow; 
extremely  nervous  and  timid,  dropping  from  the  food  at  the  slightest  touch.  They 
feed  in  the  shoots,  or  tips  of  the  leaves,  drawing  them  together  by  a  slight  web  and 
gnawing  them  into  large  holes  ;  they  are  full-fed  the  end  of  June,  the  imago  appear- 
ing the  middle  of  July.— Geo.  Elisha,  122,  Shepherdess  Walk,  City  Eoad,  N.  : 
Julif  I9th,  1886. 

Zelleria  hepariella. — This  insect  was  bred  by  me  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  and  it  is  only  now  that  I  begin  to  suspect  where  I  obtained  the  cocoon  whence 
the  moth  emerged  on  the  27th  July,  1852.  The  fact  that  I  had  bred  the  species 
was  noted  by  me  in  the  "  Entomologist's  Companion,"  2nd  Edition,  p.  60,  and  in  the 
"  Insecta  Britaimica ;  Lepidoptera  Tineina,"  p.  192,  where  I  remarked  of  the  only 
three  species  of  the  genus  then  known  (hepariella,  insignipennella  and  fasciapen- 
nella)  ;  "  the  larvae  of  none  of  them  are  known,  though  (to  my  shame  be  it  said)  I 
have  myself  bred  hepariella,  but  have  no  recollection  of  the  larva  ;  in  the  cage  in 
which  I  bred  it  was  an  asA-leaf,  that  had  evidently  been  eaten  ;  it  emerged  from  its 
thick  white  cocooii  on  the  27th  July,  1852  (the  day  on  which  Prof.  Zeller  finished 
his  visit  to  England)."  I  also  recorded  this  same  event  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,"  p.  9-4,  but  it  always  remained  a  mystery. 

Professor  Zeller  was  15  days  in  England  in  July,  1852,  and  was  naturally  eager 
to  see  as  many  of  our  collecting  localities  as  possible  in  the  short  time  he  was  here ; 
we  went  to  Charlton  sand-pit,  to  West  Wickham  Wood,  to  Mickleham  and  to 
Sanderstead. 

We  were  at  Mickleham  on  the  18th  July,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  the  ash-leaf, 
with  the  white  cocoon,  which  produced  so  unexpectedly  Zelleria  hepariella,  was 
picked  then  and  there. 

Guided  by  Mr.  Elisha's  experience,  recorded  above,  a  ray  of  light  has  dawned 
upon  me,  and  the  locality  (hitherto  a  terra  incognita)  for  my  ash-leaf  seems  revealed. 

The  cocoon  may  be  compared  either  with  thdjt  of  a  Sivammerdamia  or  that  of  an 
Argyresthia  ;  in  all  the  three  genera  the  larvae  spin  thick  white  cocoons. — H.  T. 
Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E.  :  August  lOth,  1886. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Gehchia  vilella,  Zell.—lw  the  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.  for 
February  last  (vol.  xxii,  p.  212)  T  recorded  the  breeding  of  Gelechia  vilella,  Z.,  in 
1870,  from  larvae  collected  full-fed  on  the  Essex  coast  in  the  July  of  that  year.  I 
am  now  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  young  larva  and  its  mode  of  feeding. 
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Early  in  June  the  unexpandcd  flower  buds  of  tlio  common  mallow  were  found 
to  be  tenanted  by  a  very  small  white  larva.  A  bagful  of  these  buds  was  thereupon 
collected,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  hundreds  of  minute  larvse  appeared,  escaping 
by  burrowing  through  the  linen  bag.  A  few,  which  were  already  full  grown,  and 
had  spun  up  within  the  bag,  were  found  to  have  been  devoured  by  these  hosts  of 
voracious  youngsters.  At  the  beginning  of  July  however,  on  revisiting  the  locality, 
I  observed  the  full-fed  larva;  crawling  about  in  numbers  on  the  fences  and  walls; 
collected  at  this  stage  they  soon  pupated  and  produced  the  imago  in  due  course. 

The  young  larva  of  vilella  is  white,  with  the  usual  spots  small  and  indistinct  ; 
it  narrows  off  very  rapidly  towards  the  tail,  but  has  Ihe  head  and  anterior  segments 
remarkably  broad.  The  head  itself  and  the  2nd  segment  are  shining  black  ;  the  3rd 
segment  is  bright  chestnut-red.  As  the  larva  appi-oaches  maturity,  the  ground-colour 
becomes  pinkish,  and  when  full-fed  deep,  dull  pink,  while  the  bright  red  of  the  3rd 
segment  fades,  until  it  is  scarcely  perceptibly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
spots  are  then  large  and  brownish.  Feeding  when  young  in  the  flowers  and  un- 
opened flowei'-buds,  but  afterwards  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  mallow  ;  when  full-fed 
leaving  the  food-plant  and  spinning  up  among  rubbish  in  a  slight,  but  strong,  white 
cocoon.  Before  doing  this,  the  larvse  wander  a  long  distance  and  often  ascend  the 
walls  of  houses,  where  they  apparently  pupate  under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves.  In 
confinement  I  find  they  spin  up  readily  in  the  inside  of  sheets  of  wool.  The  pupa 
is  light  brown,  and,  at  first,  very  tender.  As  in  many  places  the  mallow  plants  are 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  flowers  and  seeds  by  the  extraordinay  multitude  of 
feeding  larvse,  this  wandering  propensity  observable  in  those  about  to  pupate  may 
be  due  to  an  instinctive  desire  to  escape  from  the  cannibal  jaws  of  Iheir  still  hungry 
juniors.  The  imago  appears  very  sluggish,  sitting  close  on  the  ground,  and  refusing 
to  fly  when  disturbed. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between 
this  species  and  malvella.  The  imagos  are  both  of  the  same  size  and  build,  the  same 
dull  brown  colour,  the  same  sluggish  retiring  habits.  Vilella  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  small  black  spot  near  the  base  of  the  inner  margin  ;  tnalrella  by  the  dark 
fascia  towards  the  apex.  The  larvtc  both  feed  on  allied  plants,  and  more  or  less  in 
the  same  fashion,  eating  out  the  seeds  ;  but  while  vilella  feeds  in  June  and  July, 
emerging  in  August,  and  hibernating  as  imago  lays  its  eggs  in  spring,  malvella  feeds 
up  in  August  and  September,  hibernates  as  larva  in  a  cocoon,  and  then,  after  spin- 
ning a  fresh  cocoon  in  spring  and  pupating  therein,  emerges  in  July.  The  larva  of 
malvella  feeds  in  nature  on  AlthcBa  officinalis,  and  in  gardens  on  hollyhocks  {Althaea 
rosea)  ;  that  of  vilella  attacks  Malva  syh^estris. 

I  should  add,  that  though  occurring  in  the  larval  state  in  great  profusion, 
Oelechia  vilella  yet  appears  to  be  very  local.  I  can  find  it  for  nliout  a  mile  along 
the  coast,  wherever  the  food-plant  grows  ;  but  beyond  this  distance,  though  the 
mallow  is  equally  abundant,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  larva. --W.  Wakben,  Cambridge  : 
August  20/! A,  1886. 

Note  on  Miridius  qiindrivirgattis,  Costa. — On  July  IHth,  1884,  I  found  this 
species  in  great  abundance  by  sweeping  long  grass  and  mixed  herbage  in  a  lane 
bordered  by  dykes  at  Deal ;    it   appeared  to  be  very  local,  about  four  square  yards 
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being  the  limit ;  it,  however,  took  lliglit  with  great  rapidity.  On  the  'Md  oC  this 
month  I  was  surprised  to  sweep  it  up  at  Dover,  in  the  mixed  herbage  at  the  side  of 
a  path  leading  through  a  corn  field  ;  it,  however,  was  not  so  common  or  so  local  as 
at  Deal.  Specimens  occurred  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Scott  (British  Hemip.-Heterop.,  p.  301)  give  the  dwarf  sallows  at  Deal 
as  the  habitat,  but  I  have  not  found  it  near  the  sallows,  and  there  are  no  dwarf 
sallows  or  any  species  of  sallows  on  the  dry  chalky  fields  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  Is 
it  possible  that  they  may  be  found  on  any  low  growing  plant  by  the  sea  ? — C.  G. 
Hall,  Dover  :  August  4th,  1886. 

Oxygastra  Cartisi,  Dale,  in  Hampshire. — In  the  September  number  of  this 
Magazine  for  1878  (vol.  xv,  p.  92),  I  recorded  the  capture  of  six  specimens  of  this 
dragon-fly  on  a  heath  lying  to  the  north  of  Pokesdown,  near  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire. I  visited  the  same  locality  in  June,  1882,  but  saw  no  specimens  of  this 
species.  On  the  1  tth  inst.  I  again  visited  this  heath,  and  found  four  specimens,  all 
males.  The  extremely  local  character  of  this  species  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
except  on  the  heath  in  question,  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  either  in  this  neighbour- 
hood or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  nor  has  either  Mr.  Kemp-Welch  or 
Mr.  McRae,  of  this  town,  ever  met  with  the  species,  although  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  district,  and  have  collected  in  it  for  some  years  past  insects  of 
all  Orders. — H.  Goss,  Bournemouth  :  July  2Sth,  1886. 

The  genus  Dilar  in  France. — In  the  first  half  of  July  in  this  year  I  was  the 
guest  of  M.  Ren6  Oberthiir,  at  his  charming  chalet  at  Vernet-les-Bains,  in  the 
Pyre'nees  Orientales.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to  a  district  almost  Spanish,  both 
in  pi'oductions  and  position.  The  detailed  results  in  Neuroptera  I  hope  to  publish 
hereafter.  The  12th  and  IStli  of  the  month  wore  devoted  to  a  long  and  sufficiently 
arduous  excursion  to  Mount  Canigou,  near  the  summit  of  which  we  enjoyed  (?)  a 
few  hours  rest  in  a  stone  cabin.  The  descent  was  commenced  at  about  5  a.m.  on  the 
13th,  and,  in  consequence  of  entomological  vagaries  (opposed  to  the  steady  marching 
of  mere  alpine  climbers),  Vernet  was  not  reached  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  one 
of  us  was  very  sleepy.  At  a  locality  known  locally  as  the  "Col  du  Cheval  Mort," 
which  is  hot,  arid,  and  argillaceous,  I  "  bottled  "  a  Neuropterous  insect  at  rest  on  a 
leaf  of  Asclepias  vincetoxicum.  I  did  not  recognise  it,  even  generically,  at  the  time, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  (?  Dilar,  which  I  identify  as  J>.  meridionalis ,  Hagon,  and  of 
which  I  possess  specimens  from  San  Ildefonso  (Old  Castile)  in  Spain,  given  me  by 
Mr.  Albarda,  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  French  fauna,  and  interesting,  also, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  Dilar.  I  have 
been  precise  in  nari-ating  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  ;  the  habits  of  Dilar  are 
unknown.  But  my  suspicions  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  larva  being  parasitic  in  the 
nests  of  some  insect,  in  consequence  of  the  long  and  slender  ovipositor  of  the  9  . 
This  can  only  be  solved  by  local  observation. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  Loudon  : 
August  lUh,  188G. 

Ascalaphus  hispatiicus,  Rambur,  in  France. — This  is  another  interesting  addition 
to  the  French  fauna.     I  did  not  meet  with  it  myself,  hut   a  pair  ( r(  9  )  were  taken 
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by  M.  Obertliiir  at  quite  the  end  of  June,  at  St.  Martin  clt^  Canigou  (Pyrenees 
Orientales)  in  company  with  A.  cocrajus.  The  last-named  species,  and  A.  longicornis, 
are  abundant  near  Vernet,  but  not  together.  Four  species  of  true  (restricted) 
Ascalaphus  are  now  known  to  inhabit  France,  viz. : — A.  coccajus,  longicornis^ 
ictericus,  and  hispaniciis,  and  as  A.  boeticus  is  known  from  Catalonia,  its  discovery  in 
the  Pyrenees  Orientales  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost  certain. — Id. 

Note  on  Phyllotreta  melesna,  III. — Phyllotreta  melcena  has  been  extremely  de- 
structive in  tliis  neighbourhood  during  the  present  year.  I  first  noticed  it  towards 
the  end  of  March,  when  a  few  specimens  were  resting  upon  the  leaves  of  autumn- 
sown  cabbages  which  had  passed  through  the  winter.  To  these  it  did  little  or  no 
damnge,  as  the  plants  were  sufGciently  large  and  strong  to  bid  defiance  to  its  attacks. 
But  a  fortnight  or  so  later,  when  the  first  spring  sowing  of  cabbages  began  to  appear 
above  the  ground,  the  beetle  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  day  upon  which  I  write,  I  have  seldom  passed  through  the  garden  without 
noticing  it  in  abundance. 

The  damage  which  it  has  caused  has  been  very  considerable  ;  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district  the  first-sown  cabbages,  brocoli,  and 
cauliflowers  were  more  or  less  severely  injured,  and  in  some  cases  completely  de- 
stroyed. In  our  own  garden,  perhaps  some  twenty  plants  survived  out  of  eight  or 
ten  rows.  Later  on  the  seedling  kale  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  the  leaves 
being  riddled  as  though  a  heavy  charge  of  small  shot  had  been  fired  through  them, 
and  successional  sowings  of  other  brassicas  have  also  been  greatly  injured,  although 
in  a  less  degree.  At  the  present  moment  the  beetle  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  even 
upon  hearting  cabbages. 

With  regard  to  Ph.  nemorum,  Curtis  states  that  there  may  be  five  or  six  broods 
in  a  season.  P/».  melcBna,  to  judge  by  my  own  observations,  seems  to  follow  no  rule 
upon  the  subject,  but  breeds  continuously,  without  reference  to  regularity.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  once  examined  the  infested  plants  without  noticing  a 
number  of  pairs  in  copula  ;  and  certainly  the  beetle  has  never  disappeared  from  the 
garden,  even  for  a  couple  of  days  together. 

A  professional  gardener  of  some  local  celebrity  tells  me  that  the  insect  in  question 
is  also  destructive  to  broad  beans.  This,  however,  I  cannot  believe.  I  have  had  beans 
and  cabbages  growing  in  alternate  rows  upon  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  a  most 
careful  search,  repeated  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  has  resulted  in  the  discoveiy 
of  two 'Specimens  only  upon  the  former ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  were  accidental  visitors 
only,  which  had  sprung  from  their  food-plant  at  the  vibration  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  And  the  leaves  of  the  beans  show  no  traces  of  the  "  riddling  "  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  cabbages.  I  rather  fancy  that  the  gardener  in  question,  un- 
observant after  the  manner  of  his  race,  has  confused  the  Phyllotreta  with  Sitoiyes 
lineatus  ;  a  strange  mistake,  perhaps,  but  one  of  far  less  magnitude  than  many 
whicli  are  prevalent  among  the  agricultural  classes. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  only  the  young  plants  are  seriously 
injured  by  the  beetle  ;  these,  however,  are  frequently  destroyed  while  still  in  the 
seed-leaf.  At  least  one-third  of  the  cabbages,  kale,  &c.,  sown  in  the  garden  this 
year  have  thus  been  killed,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  suffered  more  severely  than  myself.     I  do  not  think  that  Ph.  melesna  is 
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generally  abundant ;  I  have  never  taken  it  in  any  numbers  elsewhere.  But  in  this 
neighbourhood  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  plentiful  and  mischievous  species  of 
the  genus. — Theodore  Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent :  June  2Qth,  1886. 

Langelandia  anophthalma,  Auhe,  at  St.  Feter's,  Kent ;  a  species  of  Coleoptera 
neio  to  Britain. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  capture  of  this  most  interest- 
ing addition  to  our  Coleopterous  fauna,  having  taken  some  twenty  examples  in  the 
garden  here  from  decaying  seed-potatoes.  I  first  met  with  the  insect,  then  quite 
unknown  to  me,  in  May,  and  am  still  taking  it  occasionally  at  the  date  of  writing. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  beetle  may  possibly  have  been 
imported  with  foreign  grown  potatoes,  and  so  be  a  semi-naturalized  foreigner  rather 
than  an  indigenous  species.  On  making  enquiries,  I  find  that  the  seed  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  specimens  have  occurred  came  from  Q-uernsey — a  fact  which 
seems  rather  to  favour  that  supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  taken 
several  examples  from  potatoes  raised  by  myself  last  year  from  English  seed,  and 
accidently  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  ;  and,  as  the  first  of  these  occurred 
early  in  May,  barely  a  month  after  the  G-uernsey  seed  was  planted,  and  at  a  distance, 
moreover,  of  some  twenty  feet  away,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  beetle  was 
present  in  the  ground  before  the  potatoes. 

Upon  the  Continent,  Langelandia  seems  to  be  generally  taken  in  buried  logs,  or 
beneath  boards,  &c.,  lying  upon  the  ground.  Du  Val,in  his  "  Genera  des  coleopteres 
d'Europe,"  says  of  it:— On  le  trouve  principalement  sur  les  pieces  de  bois  plantees 
dans  le  sol,  ou  sous  les  vieux  tonneaux,  les  vieilles  planches,  &c.,  places  depuis 
longtemps  dans  les  jardins."  But  I  am  convinced,  that  it  would  be  found  far  more 
plentifully  in  decaying  seed-potatoes  if  carefully  searched  for  at  the  time  of  lifting 
the  crop  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  captures  of  interest  would  be  made 
at  the  same  time.  So  far,  I  have  taken  in  this  manner  three  or  four  hundred 
specimens  of  Adelops,  fifty  or  sixty  of  Anommatus,  and  twenty  of  Langelandia, 
besides  such  species  as  Falagria  thoracica  and  Oxytelus  insecatus  in  greater  or  less 
abundance. 

The  most  productive  seed  is  that  which  is  partly  decayed  only,  and  which  is 
moist  without  being  wet  ;  potatoes  reduced,  as  often  happens,  to  a  semi-liquid  pulp 
will  yield  little  or  nothing.    Great  care,  however,  is  always  necessary  in  the  examina- 
tion, for  both  Anommatus   and  Langelandia  are  exceedingly  sluggish,  and  harmonize  . 
in  colour  so  well  with  their  surroundings  that  they  might  well  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 

In  form  and  size  Langelandia,  although  a  member  of  the  LathridiidcB,  is  very 
similar  to  Ditoma  crenata,  from  which  it  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  three  bold 
ridges  which  run  longitudinally  along  the  thorax  and  elytra,  by  the  uniform  dull 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  eyes.  It  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other  British  species,  and  any  collector  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
insect  will  find  little  difficulty  in  identifying  his  capture. — Id.  :   August  9th,  1886. 

On  the  British  species  of  the  genus  Agenia,  Schiodte. — Hitlierto  our  list  of 
British  Ilgmenoptera  Aculeata  has  included  only  two  species  of  ^^ewiawith  banded 
wings,  viz.  :  variegata,  Linn.,  and  hifasciata,  Fab.,  whereas  on  the  continent  two 
other  species  occur,  hircana,  Fab.,  and  intermedia,  Dahlb.  Until  quite  lately,  I 
never  had  any   doubt  as  to  our  British   species  being  correctly  named,  they  were 
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easily  distinguishable,  the  ?  of  iifasciala  having  the  melathorax  punctured,  whiU> 
that  of  varierjata  was  transversely  rugose,  but  during  last  month,  Mr.  R.  C.  L. 
Perkins,  of  Sopveorth,  near  Chippenham,  captured  several  of  an  A(;en\a  with 
punctate  metathoras,  of  which  he  has  sent  me  specimens,  wliich  certainly  neither 
agree  with  ti^e  description  given  by  Dahlbom  or  Thomson  o{  hifasciaia^wov  with  the 
$  of  that  species  which  I  possess  myself,  and  from  which  I  drew  up  the  description 
in  my  synopsis.  I  think  it  is  also  certain  that  they  are  referable  to  hircana,  Fab., 
as  described  by  Dahlbom  and  Thomson.  The  male  may  be  known  by  the  shape -of 
the  apical  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  much  compressed  laterally,  as 
in  variegata,  but  looked  at  sideways  is  somewhat  hatchet-shaped,  its  base  depending 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  level  of  the  preceding  segment.  The  ?  may  be 
known  by  its  shining  metathoras,  and  its  small  size,  wliich  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
variegata. 

The  question  which  arises  now  is,  have  we  three  species  indigenous  to  this 
country,  or  only  two  ;  from  what  I  can  see,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  both 
Shuckard  and  Smith  have  described  hircana  under  the  name  bifasciata.  Dahlbom 
(Hym.  Eur.,  i,  p.  83)  refers  Shuckard's  bifasciata  to  his  hircana,  without  doubt, 
and,  from  the  size  given,  and  the  mention  of  the  shining  metathorax,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  I'ight :  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  believe  that  Smith's  bifasciata  is 
referable  to  hircana  also. 

If  we  thus  dispose  of  bifasciata,  of  Shuckard  and  Smith,  as  a  synonym  of 
hircana,  Fab.,  I  am  afraid  the  claim  of  the  true  bifasciata,  Linn.,  to  a  place  in  our 
list  will  rest  on  my  own  single  female  :  this  specimen  came  from  my  father's  col- 
lection, and  bears  the  small  blue  ticket,  by  which  he  always  indicated  his  British 
specimens  ;  there  is  no  note  of  locality,  and  in  a  general  collection  like  his,  where 
British,  continental,  and  exotic  species  were  all  together  in  one  arrangement,  one 
cannot  but  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  ticket  being  detached  from  the  pin  of  an 
English  specimen,  and  accidentally  attached  to  another's,  perhaps  of  continental 
origin  ;  so  that,  although  I  much  regret  it,  I  think  we  must  wait  for  further  evi- 
dence to  accept  bifasciata  as  a  British  species,  and  be  content  at  present  with 
hircana.  Fab.,  ^  bifa.<ciata.  Shuck.,  Smith,  and  variegata,  Linn.  It  is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  bifasciata  may  turn  up,  as  it  occurs  in  Sweden,  in  Germany,  in 
Belgium,  and  in  France. — Edward  Saundeks,  St.  Ann's,  Mason's  Hill,  Brondey, 
Kent :  July  \2th,  1886. 


Fourth  Report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission. 
The  Cotton  Worm,  together  with  a  chapter  on  the  Boll  Worm.  By  Charles 
V.  E.ILEY,  Ph.D. ;  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office.  Pp.  xxxviii  and  399; 
Appendices  and  Index,  pp.  147,  with  numerous  engravings,  two  maps,  and  G4  plates, 
Bvo,  1885. 

That  Prof.  Riley  is  "nothing  if  not  thorough"  goes  without  saying.  The 
Report  is  a  masterly  monograph,  classificational,  bibliographical,  anatomical,  and  agri- 
cultural. We  might,  from  a  reviewer's  point  of  view,  complain  of  its  bulk,  but 
those  specially  interested  must  endeavour  to  apply  themselves  to  the  particular 
portion  that  concerns  them.     The  "  Cotton   Worm"  (which  it  appears   should  bear 
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tho  name  Aletia  xylina,  Saj)  occupies  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  chapters,  chap.  17  being 
devoted  to  the  "Boll  Worm"  {Heliothis  armiffera ;  also  a  Cotton  Worm)  ;  the 
Appendices  mainly  concern  Reports  from  various  assistants,  and  extend  to  Brazil, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the  chapters  are  from  Prof.  Riley'a 
own  pen  ;  but  chap.  5,  devoted  to  anatomy,  is  by  E.  Burgess  and  C.  S.  Minot ;  chap. 
6,  on  "the  Cotton  Belt,"  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Smith;  and  chaps.  11-13,  on  machinery, 
&c.,  devised  for  distributing  destructive  agents,  are  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard,  and  the 
plates  from  14  inclusive  concern  the  same  subject.  The  two  folded  maps  are 
respectively  explanatory  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  area  occupied  by  cotton 
cultivation  in  the  States,  and  of  tlie  proportion  that  cotton  bears  to  other  crops. 
The  chapters  treating  on  destructive  agents,  which  are  mostly  "  Paris  Grreen," 
"London  Purple,"  Kerosene,  and  Pyrethrum,  should  be  consulted  by  all  interested 
in  Economic  Entomology  in  all  countries,  and  for  nearly  all  crops.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  physician  to  cure  disease  or  to  prolong  life  ;  so  also  is  it  the  duty  of  an 
economic  entomologist  to  endeavour  to  save  the  crops  of  the  agriculturist  from  attacks 
of  insect-enemies.  We  leave  the  question  of  over-production  to  the  consideration  of 
the  political  economist. 

Second  Repoet  on  the  Injurious  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     By  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist.     Albany,  1885,  8vo,  pp.  262. 

We  like  this  Report.  If  less  bulky  than  those  issued  for  some  others  of  the 
States  it  has  the  merit  of  clearness,  and  absence  from  a  superfluity  of  red-tape 
matter  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader  ;  nevertheless,  the  subjects  treated  upon 
are  very  numerous,  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  even  mention  them  in  a  condensed 
form  ;  and  all  are  treated  upon  in  a  practical,  as  well  as  in  a  scientific  manner.  The 
author  is  an  unrelenting  enemy  of  the  English  sparrow,  which  he  condemns  as  being 
one  cause  of  the  increase  of  caterpillars,  because  it  drives  away  the  native  birds  that 
feed  upon  them,  and  does  not  perform  that  useful  office  itself.  The  illustrations  are 
characteristic,  but  there  is  a  coarseness  about  some  of  them.  The  index  is  vei-y  full. 
A  useful  feature  is  a  reprint  of  a  scarce  paper  by  the  late  Asa  Fitch  who  so  long  held 
I    the  position  of  State  Entomologist  for  New  York. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  Dorsetshire,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Butterflies  and 
Moths  found  in  the  County  of  Dorset.  By  C.  W.  Dale.  Dorchester,  Henry  Ling  j 
London,  Triibner  and  Co.     Pp.  xiv  and  90,  8vo,  1886. 

This  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  complete  lists  of  its  kind  that  exists,  and  so  it 
should  be,  the  name  of  Dale  having  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Ento- 
mology of  the  County  of  Dorset  for  two  generations,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
present  century,  and  latterly  the  author  has  had  valuable  assistance  from  the  Rev. 
O.  P.  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Digby,  Mr.  E.  R.  Bankes,  &c.  Taking  the  number 
of  British  species  at  2095,  1302  are  enumerated  as  having  been  found  in  the  County, 
a  very  large  proportion.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  notable  species  in  other  orders 
that  have  been  recorded  from  the  County,  which  is  divided  into  six  divisions  on 
account  of  physical  and  other  features.  The  short  introduction  is  readable,  but, 
perhaps,  the  first  paragraph  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted.  The  work  is 
of  antiquarian  interest  from  an  entomological  point  of  view.  We  read  that  Fapilio 
Machaon  (formerly  plentiful)  has  not  been  taken  at  Glanville's  Wootton  since  1816  ; 
Apatura  Iris  not  since   1840  ;    Vanessa  c-alhum  not  since   1816  ;  Melitcea  Artemis 
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not  since  1841  ;  Lycmna  Acis  not  since  1839  ;  and  so  on.  The  book  is  nicely  got  up, 
and  is  comparatively  free  from  typographical  errors.  Probably  no  other  County  can 
boast  of  having  possessed  a  resident  entomologist  vrho  commenced  his  diary  in  1808, 
and  continued  it  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1872  ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  late 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dale. 


Entomological  Society  of  Lokdon,  August  Uh,  1886 :  Prof.  J.  O.  Westwood, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Life-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : —  Lord  Dormer,  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Jenner, 
Mr.  James  Edwards,  Mr.  Morris  Young  (formerly  Subscribers),  Mr.  F.  Y.  Theobald, 
of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Mr.  E.  A.  Atmore,  of  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  President  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wood  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  the  following  Coleoptera, 
viz. : — An  abnormal  specimen  of  Apion paUipes  (Kirby),  with  a  tooth  upon  the  right 
posterior  femur  ;  a  series  of  Langelandia  anophthalma  (Aube)  from  St.  Peter's,  Kent, 
taken  in  decaying  seed  potatoes;  a  series  of  Adelops  Wollastoni  (Janson),  and 
Anommatus  12-striatus  (Miill.),  also  from  decaying  seed  potatoes  ;  and  a  series  of 
Barypeithes  pellucidus  (Boh.),  from  the  sea-shore  near  Margate.  Mr.  Wood  also 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  a  specimen  of  Apion  annulipes 
(Wenck.). 

Prof.  Westwood  exhibited  five  specimens  of  a  species  of  Culex,  supposed  to  be 
either  C.  cantans  or  C.  lateralis,  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  received  them 
from  the  Kent  Water  Works.  It  was  stated  that  they  had  been  very  numerous  in 
July  last,  and  that  persons  bitten  by  them  had  suffered  from  "  terrible  swellings." 
Prof.  Westwood  also  exhibited  galls  found  inside  an  acorn  at  Cannes  in  Jaiiuary  last. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited  a  male  and  female  of  Cleptes  nitidula  (Latr.),  taken  in 
copula  in  July  last,  at  Benfleet,  Essex,  on  the  flowers  of  Heracleum  sphondylium.  He 
stated  that  it  was  probably  the  rarest  of  the  twenty-two  known  species  of  British 
ChrysididcB ;  it  had  been  recorded  from  the  New  Forest  and  from  Suffolk.  Prof. 
Westwood,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Champion,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  species. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  announced  that  a  series  of  specimens  of  Somalium 
rugulipenne  (Rye)  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  for  distribution 
amongst  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  a  group  of  three  specimens  of  Lucaints  cervus,  consisting 
of  a  female  and  two  males.  The  female  was  in  copula  with  one  of  the  males,  which, 
while  80  engaged,  was  attacked  by  the  second  male. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  read  a  paper,  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Bowdler  Bucktou, "  On 
the  occurrence  in  Britain  of  some  undescribed  Aphides."  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  coloured  drawings. 

Prof.  Westwood  read  a  paper  "  On  a  tube-making  Horaopterous  insect  from 
Ceyloia." 

Mr.  Theodore  Wood  read  a  paper  "  On  B ruchus-miesieA  Beans."  A  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Prof.  Westwood,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  Messrs.  Weir,  Fitch, 
Trimen,  and  others  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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.  SOME    NEW    FACTS    CONCERNING    ERISTALIS    TENAX. 
BY   C.   R.   OSTEN-SACKEN,   Hon.   F.E.S. 

In  the  Trans.  Eiit.  Soc.  Loud.,  1884,  p.  489,  I  called  attention  to 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Eristalis  tenax  in  all  parts  o£  the  United 
States.  Till  ISy.'i  this  fly  was  not  known  to  occur  in  North  America ; 
two  years  later  it  was  common  in  Boston  ;  it  is  now  called  "  common  " 
and  "very  common"  in  local  lists  from  Montreal,  Canada  (Caulfield, 
Can.  Ent.,  1884,  p.  138),  and  Philadelphia  (E.  L.  Keen,  I.  c,  p.  146), 
and  it  has  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
California,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

Two  explanations  of  this  sudden  invasion  were  possible  (I  quote 
from  my  article)  :  "  E.  tenax  may  liave  been  imported  from  Europe  in 
ships  to  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Atlantic.  But  if  this  importation 
happened  long  ago,  it  would  have  been  noticed  earlier  ;  if  it  has  taken 
place  reeently,it  leaves  unexplained  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  fly  in  Georgia,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  even  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  other  possible  explanation  is,  that  E.  tenax^  like  some  other 
European  species  {Syrphus pyrastri,  for  instance),  was  indigenous  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent  only,  and  that  it  began  to  spread 
eastward  since  civilization  in  its  westward  progress  came  in  contact 
with  the  area  of  its  occurrence.  .  .  .  E.  tenax  may  have  readied 
Missouri  and  Illinois  years  ago  without  being  noticed  ;  it  attracted 
attention  as  soon  as  it  appeared  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  Dipter- 
ologists  could  recognise  it." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  paper,  I  came  into  possession  of 
a  fact  which  confirms  the  second  of  the  two  hypotheses,  the  immigra- 
tion of  E.  tenax  from  the  west.  The  American  Dipterologist,  Dr.  S. 
W.  Williston,  of  New  Haven,  wrote  me  "  that  he  had  seen  a  specimen 
of  E.  tenax  hidden  among  a  lot  of  duplicates  in  Prof.  Eiley's  collec- 
tion, bearing  a  label  St.  Louis,  August,  1870  ;"  he  added,  "  that  upon 
drawing  Prof.  Hiley's  attention  to  the  fly  (which  the  latter  did  not 
previously  know  by  name),  he  was  assured  that  the  species  had  long 
been  familiar  to  him  about  outhouses  in  St.  Louis." 

The  surprising  rapidity  with  which  E.  tenax  spread  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  soon  after  its  first  appearance  renders  it  probable  that 
it  cannot  have  existed  in  St.  Louis  very  long  before  1870  ;  otherwise, 
it  would  have  reached  the  Atlantic  sooner.  We  are  thus  driven  to 
accept  the  following  outline  of  its  history.  We  know  that  it  exists  in 
Japan  and  Eastern  Siberia ;  from  there  it  must  have  immigrated  into 
the  North  American  Pacific  coast,  perhaps  long  ago.     It  did  not  spread 
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eastwards  at  once,  because  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  existence 
were  wanting  on  the  immense  plains  it  had  to  cross,  just  as  the 
Colorado  beetle  lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  Solanum  rostrafum, 
and  did  not  spread  eastwards  until  civilization  brought  the  potato 
plant  (Solanum  tuberosum),  and  thus  bridged  over  for  that  beetle  the 
distance  between  its  native  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
condition  which  civilization  brought  and  which  favoured  the  rapid 
eastward  progress  of  ^.  tenax  consisted  in  the  drains,  sewers,  and 
cesspools,  those  necessary  concomitants  of  crowded  centres,  and  the 
usual  abodes  of  the  larvae  of  EristaJis. 

If  we  accept  this  train  of  reasoning,  and  I  do  not  see  any  escape 
from  it,  we  must  carry  it  further,  and  admit  that  E.  tenax  is  a  com- 
panion of  civilization,  and  becomes  common  with  its  diffusion  only. 
In  early  times,  when  there  were  no  drains  and  cesspools,  E.  tenax 
must  have  been  much  less  comuion.  AVe  have  a  parallel  case  in  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  Teiclwmyza  fusca,  which  became  common  in  cities 
with  the  introduction  of  certain  modern  improvements  in  cleanliness  ; 
(compare  its  history  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Laboulbene,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent. 
Yr.,  1867,  p.  33). 

At  this  point  another,  apparently  very  distinct  subject,  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  believed 
that  carcasses  of  dead  animals  (especially  oxen)  produced  hees.  Virgil, 
in  the  Georgics  (iv,  285)  speaks  about  it ;  even  modern  authors  like 
Aldrovandi  (De  Anim.  Insectis,  p.  58,  edit.  1602)  and  Moufet  (Theatr. 
Insect.,  p.  12,  1634)  relate  the  most  wonderful  stories:  "Aiunt  ex 
horum  cerebro  gigni  reges  et  duces,  ex  carnibus  vero  apum  vulgus. 
Nascuntur  item  reges  ex  medulla  spiuse,  tamen  ex  cerebro  nati  pul- 
chritudine,  magnitudine,  prudentia  et  robore  aliis  antecellunt,  etc." 
(Moufet,  I.  c.*).  Lion's  carcasses  are  also  spoken  of,  and  the  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  xiv,  8,  refers  to  a  similar  case :  "  And  he 
(Samson)  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion  ;  and  behold, 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  body  of  the  lion,  and  honey,"  etc., 
the  honey,  of  course,  being  a  stretch  of  imagination. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  what  were  mistaken  for  bees  must  have 
been  species  of  Eristalis.  Even  nowadays  E.  tenax  is  frequently 
taken  for  a  bee  by  non-entomologists.  Such  occurrences  are  less 
familiar  to  us  than  to  our  forefathers,  because  carcasses  are  not  left 
lying  about  now  as  they  were  before.  But  a  case  in  point  has  been 
observed  by  Zetterstedt  in  Lapland  (Dipt.  Scand.,  ii,  p.  666).  He  saw 
Eristalis  antliojihorinus  swarming  round  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  :  "  Ad 
cadaver  ovis  putridissimum,  aquse  stagnanti  maximam  partem  immersum 

*  Chap,  iii,  "  De  creutione,  generatione,  et  propagatione  Apum." 
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odore  foetidissimum,  individua  7  vel  8  feminea  sono  pipiente  celerrime 
circumvolando  congregantia  et  in  cadaveris  parte  supra  aquam  elevata 
interduui  sedentia  die  16  Juuii  in  Lapponia  observavi,  ova  in  cadavere 
sine  dubio  depositura."  The  presence  of  a  pool  o£  putrid  water  is 
pi'obably  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  development  of  the  larvae 
in  such  cases. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  explanation  of  the  antique  supersti- 
tion has  been  offered  before.  My  friend,  Geo.  H.  Bryan,  Esq.,  B.A., 
in  Cambridge,  published  it,  upon  my  communication,  in  Science 
Gossip,  Nov.,  1885,  p.  242. 

As  to  the  diffusion  of  E.  tenax  over  the  American  continent,  two 
principal  results  must  be  kept  in  view  :  first,  that  it  took  place  overland, 
and  that  this  fly  was  not  carried  across  the  Atlantic  during  four  cen- 
turies of  intercourse  (it  will  be  interesting  in  this  respect  to  watch 
whether  it  will  ever  be  imported  into  distant  islands,  like  New  Zealand, 
St.  Helena,  &c.)  ;  secondly,  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  it  spread 
over  the  Atlantic  States,  iis  soon  as  it  found  access  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  larval  existence. 

Heidelberg :  August,  1886. 


A  LUMINOUS   INSECT   LAEYA   IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 
BY    Or.    Y.    HUDSON. 

Referring  to  your  request  for  further  information  on  the  luminous 
larva  mentioned  in  Mr.  E.  Meyrick's  paper,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  number  of  your  Magazine  {cf.  Vol.  xxii,  p.  266),  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  you  a  brief  account  of  my  observations  on  the 
insect,  which,  although  not  so  exhaustive  as  might  be  desired  in  a  case 
like  this,  are  quite  sufficient  to  corroborate  your  surmises  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper. 

This  larva,  as  Mr.  Meyrick  remarks,  may  be  found  in  damp,  over- 
grown gullies,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  in  fact,  I  have  noticed  as 
many  as  a  dozen  at  a  time,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  Mr.  Meyrick 
alludes  to  ;  indeed,  such  a  sight  would  be  absolutely  dazzling,  as  the 
light  from  a  single  individual  kept  in  a  caterpillar-cage  may  be  seen 
streaming  out  of  the  ventilators  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  "When 
carefully  examined  with  a  pocket-lens,  this  light  is  found  to  proceed 
from  a  large  glutinous  knob  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
larva,  a  fact  I  have  verified  by  repeated  investigations.  The  insect 
inhabits  irregular  cavities  in  the  bank,  where  it  hangs  suspended  in  a 
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glutinous  web,  which  also  appears  to  envelope  its  body,  large  quantities 
o£  sticky  mucus  being  periodically  shot  out  of  the  mouth  and  formed 
into  threads  as  required,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  Jiet 
extended  in  front  of  the  insect,  neither  have  I  found  flies  or  gnats 
detained  in  the  webs,  although  I  have  examined  a  large  number.  At 
the  back  of  this  irregular  chamber  the  larva  constructs  a  small  hole, 
into  which  it  retreats  with  great  rapidity  when  alarmed.  With  regard 
to  its  food,  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty  at  present,  but 
have  little  doubt  that  it  consists  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  One  in- 
dividual I  kept  alive  for  eight  weeks  was  enclosed  in  a  small  jar  of  mud 
taken  from  its  native  bank  and  placed  in  a  caterpillar-cage  where  no 
flies  or  other  small  insects  could  possibly  be  obtained ;  as,  however, 
there  were  some  small  earthworms  in  the  mud  it  might  have  subsisted 
on  these ;  although  I  examine!  the  insect  nearly  every  night  and 
morning,  I  never  saw  it  eat  anything. 

The  light  is  not  shown  by  any  means  regularly.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  no  light  all  the  evening,  and  then  a  brilliant  display 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any 
peculiar  meteorological  conditions  to  influence  this.  I  do  do  not  think 
Mr.  Meyrick's  explanation  of  its  use  can  be  entertained,  as  I  am  sure 
every  one  who  has  attracted  insects  at  night  will  know  how  inadequate 
such  a  minute  point  of  light  would  be  to  fetch  them  from  any  distance. 
If  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  use,  I  think  it  may  often  assist  the 
larvse  in  escaping  from  enemies,  as  when  disturbed  they  nearly  always 
gleam  very  brilliantly  for  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  suddenly  shutting 
off  the  light  and  retreating  into  the  earth.  Of  the  pupa-state  I  am 
quite  ignorant,  as  I  have  only  reared  a  single  specimen,  which  I  unfor- 
tunately did  not  observe  while  in  that  condition  ;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  imago,  I  may  say  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  has  no  manner 
of  relationship  to  the  StapJiylinidw  or  indeed  to  any  other  Coleopterous 
family,  being,  in  fact,  a  small  "  gnat,"  appai-ently  one  of  the  Tipiilidce, 
and,  as  it  is  perhaps  undescribed,  I  forward  the  specimen  for 
examination  by  a  systematic  Dipterist.  Why  it  has  been  regarded  as 
Coleopterous  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  does  not  materially  differ  from 
numerous  other  Tipulidous  larvse  abounding  in  rotton  wood,  etc., 
throughout  the  country. 

Ghuznee  Street,  Wellington,  N.Z. : 
July  \Za,  1886. 

[Mr.  Hudson  is  corx-ect  as  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  insect 
he  has  forwarded.     We    submitted   it  to  Baron  Osten-Sacken,  who 
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kindly  informs  us  that  it  is  a  Limnobid  of  the  genus  Trimicra,  O.-S. 
The  genus  is  cosmopolitan  ;  it  has  already  been  received  from  New 
Zealand.  There  is  a  notable  discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts.  Mr. 
Meyrick  says  the  light  proceeds  from  "  the  back  of  the  neck,"  Mr. 
Hudson  from  the  "posterior  extremity."  We  earnestly  ask  for  speci- 
mens of  the  larva  preserved  in  alcohol,  or  mounted  in  balsam  as  a 
microscopic  slide.  In  connection  with  luminous  Diptera,  we  call  at- 
tention to  Baron  Osten-Sacken's  notes  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xv.,  p.  43. — 
Editors.] 

ON  THE  PEETTY  NEW  SPECIES  OF  GELECHIA  {NANNODIA), 
ALLIED  TO  N^VIFERELLA  {STIPELLA,  HUBNER),  WHICH 
IS   ATTACHED   TO    SILENE  NUTANS. 

BY    H.    T.    STAINTON,    F.R.S. 

Most  of  my  readers  who  have  worked  at  all  at  the  larvae  of  the 
Micro- Lepidoj^t era  are  familiar  with  the  beautifully  white  blotch-mines 
in  the  leaves  of  Atriplex  and  Chenop odium,  caused  by  the  larvae  of 
Gelechia  (Nannodia)  ncBviferella ,  and  those  who  have  bred  that  species 
know  well  how  little  can  an  idea  of  the  species  be  formed  by  those 
who  know  it  only  from  specimens  captured  on  the  wing. 

The  insect  is  liable  to  considerable  variation  ;  and  a  form  which 
seems  not  uncommon  in  Germany,  to  which  Hiibner  gave  the  name 
of  stipella,  is  at  a  first  glance  so  strikingly  different,  that  it  is  hardly  a 
subject  for  wonder  that  for  long  it  was  considered  as  a  distinct  species 
from  the  ordinary,  more  sober-looking  form  of  ncBviferella.  StipeUa 
differs  from  ncdvifereUa  in  having  a  broad  yellow  fascia  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  base,  and  a  large  yellow  spot  on  the  inner  margin 
beyond  the  middle,  and  a  large  yellow  spot  beyond  it  just  below  the 
pale  costal  spot  of  ncBviferella. 

Of  this  form  I  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  British  representative, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  three  specimens  of  nceviferella,  with  the 
entire  inner  margin  yellow  from  very  near  the  base  to  the  anal  angle 
— of  this  form  I  have,  so  far,  seen  no  representative  amongst  the 
specimens  I  have  at  various  times  received  from  the  continent. 

A  few  years  ago,  my  friend  Herr  Eppelsheim,  of  Griinstadt,  in 
the  Palatinate,  met  with  a  new  species  of  Nannodia.  to  which  Staud- 
inger  has  given  the  name  of  Eppehheimi,  describing  it  in  the  Stettiner 
entom.  Zeitung,  1885,  p.  351 ;  this  insect  so  resembles  the  stipella 
form  of  ncBviferella,  that  I  felt  at  first  doubtful  whether  it  was  not 
really  that  insect,  but  a  closer  examination,  and  a  long  series  with 
which  its  discoverer  so  liberally  provided  me,  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
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quite  distinct  from  sfipella,  and  a  good  species.  Though  furnished 
like  stipella  with  a  broad  yellow  fascia  and  two  large  yellow  spots,  the 
form  of  the  dorsal  spot  is  much  more  contracted,  and  for  this  there  is 
an  evident  reason,  as  its  space  is  much  more  restricted,  owing  to  its 
being  preceded  and  followed  by  slender  silvery  fascice  (of  these  silvery 
fasciae  we  see  no  trace  in  stipella)  ;  beyond  the  sub-costal  spot  are 
also  a  few  silvery  scales,  but  I  cannot  see  in  them  another  fascia. 
Staudinger  also  notices  as  a  good  character  the  whiter  tips  of  the  hind- 
marginal  cilia. 

In  striking  contrast  to  n(Bviferella,  this  new  Nannodia  does  not 
seem  liable  to  vary  at  all,  unless  it  be  in  size.  Nannodia  Eppelsheimi 
feeds  on  Silene  nutans  (the  Nottingham  catchfly)  in  the  leaves  of 
which  plant  the  larva  mines  conspicuous  W'hite  blotches.  The  larvae 
of  the  first  brood  may  be  found  in  the  middle  of  June,  those  of  the 
second  brood  would  probably  occur  in  September. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  those  who  live  where  the  Silene  nutans 
occurs  would  search  for  this  larva,  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
adding  this  pretty  species  to  the  British  Fauna. 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham  : 

July  6tk,  1886. 


NOTES   ON   HIMALAYAN   LEPIDOPTERA. 
BY    CAPT.    A.    GKAHAME-TOUKG. 

Arctia  caj'ula,  Staudinger. — As  I  was  the  discoverer  of  this  insect, 
a  few  particulars  supplementing  Dr.  'Staudinger's  description  (Vol. 
xxii,  p.  258)  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  captured  three  specimens  at  Koksur,  in  Lahoul,  in  August,  1868, 
and  have  found  it  more  or  less  plentifully  on  each  visit  that  I  have 
paid  to  Lahoul.  In  1884,  I  found  it  in  great  numbers  on  broken 
ground  in  front  of  the  Koksur  rest-house,  10,400  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  I  could  have  captured  several  hundreds,  had  I  been  addicted 
to  promiscuous  slaughter ;  as  it  w^as,  I  captured  some  60  or  70,  which 
I  forwarded  to  my  correspondent,  Captain  Elwes,  unfortunately  there 
w'as  only  one  female  amongst  them. 

Captain  Elwes  is  in  error  as  to  its  range  and  habitat.  It  is  only 
found  in  the  zone  between  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  indeed,  its 
metropolis  seems  to  be  a  space  of  2  miles,  between  the  village  of 
Koksur,  exactly  10,000  feet,  and  the  rest-house,  10,400.  Koksur  is  the 
most  easterly  village  in  Lahoul.  Outside  these  limits  only  a  few 
stragglers  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     It  seems  confined  to  the 
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main  valley,  not  occurring  in  any  of  the  lateral  ravines  ;  only  on  one 
occasion  did  I  meet  with  A.  cajula  as  high  as  12,000,  when  I  captured 
a  solitary  specimen  on  a  grassy  plateau,  called  Kanor  Tunka,  17  milea 
east  o£  Koksur,  in  August,  1874.  It  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  flying 
with  an  undulating  flight,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  11  in  the  forenoon, 
when  it  drops  down  into  the  herbage.  The  high  wind  that  springs  up 
daily  in  Lahoul,  and  blows  from  noon  till  sunset,  is  probably  the  cause 
of  this. 

The  larva  is  abundant  in  July  on  dock  and  sorrel,  it  is  a  perfect 
miniature  "  woolly-bear,"  differing  in  no  one  respect,  save  size,  from 
that  of  A.  ccija, 

AVhen  full  fed  it  forms  a  loose  cocoon  by  drawing  two  or  three 
leaves  together,  and  changes  into  a  bright  chestnut  pupa.  The  imago 
emerges  in  from  12  to  14  days.  The  best  time  for  it  is  from  the  1st 
to  the  20th  August,  when  it  begins  to  disappear. 

Larva  of  Aulocera  SwaJia. — I  have  during  the  present  year,  at  last, 
after  many  years'  hunting,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  larva  of  one  of 
the  AulocercB — A.  SivaJta.  I  found  it  on  the  wild  blue  Iris  the  first 
week  in  August,  at  about  8000  feet  in  the  upper  Parbutti  valley, 
Kulu.  The  larva  seems  black,  but  is  so  very  thickly  clothed  with 
short  bright  yellow  hairs,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  what  its 
ground  colour  really  is  ;  head  and  legs  black.  It  attaches  itself  to 
the  centre  of  the  leaf  by  the  tail,  and  a  bright  yellow  thread  across 
the  pupa,  head  upwards,  like  a  Lycsenid. 

The  pupa  is  shining  olive-brown  above,  head,  spines  and  tail,  black, 
a  white  patch  crossed  by  an  irregular  black  band  upon  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  a  circular  yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  segments  is  an  irregular  white  mark. 

I  am  sending  home  a  dead  pupa  for  exhibition,  but  the  colours, 
very  vivid  in  the  living  pupa,  fade  rapidly  upon  the  death  of  the  insect. 
The  imago  emerges  in  a  fortnight. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  possess  Marshall 
andDe  Nieeville's  "Butterflies  of  India,"I  make  the  following  additions 
to  our  Kulu  lists  ;  at  the  time  that  Vol.  1  was  published,  I  had  not, 
for  want  of  specimens,  discriminated  these  species : — 

Danaid^  :  Danias  Aglea  (one  only). 

Satyeid^  :  Orinoma  Damaris,  Zophoessa  Tama,  Rhaphicera  Satrictis, 
Mycalesis  Lepcha,  Callerehia  Scanda. 

Kulu,  Punjab  : 

August  IGih,  1886. 
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TWO   NEW   SPECIES   OF    CORDULIINA. 

BY    ROBERT    McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

IIemicordulia  fidelis. 

S  .  Abdomen,  35  mm.     Posterior- wing,  34  mm. 

Wings  hyaline,  the  posterior  very  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  in  the  basal 
third :  neuration  black,  the  costal  vein  black  externally  :  pterostignia  black,  2  mm. ; 
7-8  ante-cubital  and  6  post-cubital  nervules  in  anterior-wings:  membranule  cinereous, 
slightly  paler  at  base. 

Face  entirely  yellow  (but  the  base  of  the  labrum  slightly  olivaceous),  labium 
and  its  lobes  yellow ;  top  of  front,  and  vesicle,  shining  metallic-green,  slightly 
chalybeous,  bordered  with  brownisli ;  occiput  black.  Thorax  (much  crushed) 
apparently  for  the  most  part  yellowish  above,  but  with  broad  median  metallic-green 
bands  (probably  densely  clothed  with  cinereous  pubescence)  ;  sides  metallic-green, 
varied  with  yellow  (or  vice  versa).  Abdomen  nearly  cylindrical,  above  bronzy- 
green  (scarcely  metallic),  segments  8 — 10  black,  the  10th  slightly  yellowish  pos- 
teriorly :  viewed  laterally  there  is  a  large  elongate  brown  spot  on  each  segment, 
from  2  to  7,  not  reaching  the  posterior  margin  of  the  segments,  and  a  vestige  at  the 
base  of  segment  8  ;  beneath,  the  abdomen  is  almost  wholly  brownish-yellow,  but 
with  a  broad  blackish  space  at  the  posterior  end  of  each  segment.  Legs  black,  the 
anterior  femora  wholly,  and  the  intermediate  outwardly,  brownish  :  length  of  pos- 
terior tibiffi,  6i  mm. 

Appendages  wholly  black.  Superior  appendages  shorter  (3  mm.)  than  segments 
9  and  10  combined ;  viewed  from  above,  they  converge  in  a  triangular  manner 
gradually  from  base  to  apex,  slightly  sinuate  externally  in  the  basal  half,  the  apical 
half  thickened,  sub-cylindrical,  the  apex  sub-obtuse  :  viewed  laterally,  they  are 
cylindrical,  curved  and  rather  slender  at  the  base,  followed  by  a  short  hroad  triangu- 
lar tooth  on  the  lower  edge,  after  which  they  become  thickened,  the  sub-obtuse  apex 
Blightly  acuminate  ;  they  are  clothed  with  short  black  hairs.  Inferior  appendage 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  superior,  very  elongately  triangular,  the  apex  obtuse  and 
slightly  curved  upward. 

$  unknown. 

Hah.  :  Uvea,  Loyalty  Islands  (near  New  Caledonia),  1  (^  in  my 
collection. 

This  would  appear  to  be  in  some  respects  intermediate  between 
the  groups  of  H.  oceanica  and  H.  australiw,  but  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  latter  group.  The  short  triangular  tootli  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  superior  appendages  is  a  good  character.  The  condition  of  the 
thorax  in  the  type  prevents  exact  description  of  the  distribution  of 
the  pale  and  metallic  colours. 

Teteagoneuria  canis. 

S  ■  Abdomen,  34  mm.     Posterior-wing,  32  mm. 

Wings  hyaline,  very  faintly  smoky  :  neuration  black,  the  costal  vein  yellowish 
externally ;  pterostigma  black,  2i  mm. ;  8  ante-cubital  and  7  post-cubital  nervules 
in   anterior-wings.     In  the  posterior-wings  there  is  a  small,  furcate,  basal,  blackish- 
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fuscous  spot,  not  extending  to  the  first  ante-cubital,  and  another  small  spot  of 
similar  colour  below  it,  bordering  the  niembranule,  and  continued  outwardly  on  the 
two  cross-nervulea  in  the  second  series  of  anal  cellules  (in  the  specimen  before  me 
the  triangles  have  a  cross-nervule  in  both  anterior-wings,  and  in  the  left  posterior; 
it  is  empty  in  the  right  posterior)  ;  membranule  whitish-cinereous. 

Head  dingy-yellow  ;  in  the  excision  of  the  top  of  the  front  is  a  triangular 
black  mark,  extended,  as  a  line,  along  the  upper  margins  of  the  eyes  (antennse 
black)  ;  the  head  is  clothed  with  cinereous  pilosity,  especially  dense  on  the  vesicle, 
and  on  the  occiput,  where  it  forms  a  long  erect  fringe  :  back  of  head  yellow,  mar- 
gined with  black,  and  with  a  dense  whitish-cinereous  fringe.  Thorax  pale  olivaceous, 
very  densely  clothed  with  cinereous  pilosity ;  the  dorsal  crest,  a  broad  humeral 
band,  and  two  lines  on  the  sides,  black  or  blackish,  the  space  between  the  two  lateral 
lines  is  yellow  (in  which  is  placed  the  black  spiracle).  Abdomen  moderately 
depressed  ;  pale  at  the  base,  but  there  is  a  broad  black  dorsal  band  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  third  segment  to  the  apex,  expanded  at  the  posterior  end  of  each 
segment,  and  leaving  an  elongate  lateral  brownish-yellow  space  on  each  segment, 
from  4  to  8  (the  coloration  of  the  ventral  surface  is  nearly  similar  ;  but  the  pale  is 
more  prominent  and  the  dark  more  subdued)  :  on  the  10th  dorsal  segment  there  is 
a  central  straight  carina,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  faint  curved  carina ;  the  outer 
edge  of  this  segment  slightly  excised.  Legs  black  ;  the  anterior  pair  yellowish  up 
to  near  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Appendages  black.  The  superior  appendages  (3  mm.)  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
9th  and  10th  segments  combined  :  viewed  above,  they  are  straight,  convergent,  and 
sub-cylindrical,  but  somewhat  before  the  apex  they  dilate,  and  become  almost  two- 
branched,  the  inner  branch  forming  a  short  triangular  tooth,  the  outer  being  much 
longer,  curved  outwardly,  and  stout  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  its  inner  edge  excised  : 
viewed  from  the  side,  these  appendages  are  very  straight,  gradually  thickened,  with 
a  triangular  production  or  tooth  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  ;  the  apical  por- 
tion in  this  position  may  he  compared  inform  to  a  dog's  (or  wolf's)  head,  -with  long 
profile  and  short  erect  ears.  Inferior  appendage  extending  to  the  portion  of  the 
superior,  where  these  latter  become  suddenly  altered  in  form  (yellowish  internally 
above),  rather  broad,  slightly  curved  upward,  the  apex  broadly  excised,  leaving  the 
outer  angles  very  prominest. 

[  9  unknown  to  me,  but  I  believe  that  both  sexes  exist  in  the  collection  of  my 
friend  Baron  De  Selys-Longchamps.] 

Hah.  :  Western  North  America  (Washington  Territory,  collected 
by  the  late  S.  K.  Morrison).     In  my  collection. 

In  general  form,  dense  pubescence,  &c.,  this  quite  agrees  with 
the  allied  species.  In  the  form  of  the  spot  on  the  top  of  the  front  it 
approaches  cynosiira,  Say,  and  in  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  dark 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  posterior-wings  there  is  resemblance  to 
spinigera,  Selys.  The  shape  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  superior 
appendages,  seen  laterally,  is  such  as  (in  the  absence  of  figure)  to  have 
occasioned  a  familiar  comparison,  and  it  also  suggested  the  specific 
name. 

Lewisham.  London  :  Attgtist,  1886. 
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DISCOYEEY  OF  THE  FEMALE  0¥  EURYBREGMA  NIGROLINEATA. 

BT    JOHN    SCOTT. 

$  .  Undeveloped.  Length,  Ij  line  (Paris). 

White,  after  death  changing  to  pale  yellowish,  with  a  brown  streak  down  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  pronotum,  scutellum  and  abdomen,  much  broader  on  the 
latter  than  on  either  of  the  former ;  margins  of  the  abdomen  black. 

Head  :  crown  white  or  pale  yellowish  ;  basal  fovese  deep,  anterior  one  very 
minute,  all  three  brown  coloured.  Face  convex,  brown,  palest  down  the  centre. 
Antennfe  yellowish.  Eyes  dark  brown.  Pronotum  white  or  pale  yellowish,  with  a 
brown  streak  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small 
fovea.  Scutellum  white  or  pale  yellowish,  with  a  fine  central  keel,  and  a  longitudinal 
brown  streak  on  each  side.  Elytra  abbreviated,  transparent,  reaching  to  a  little 
beyond  the  base  of  the  3rd  segment  of  the  abdomen  ;  entire  marginal  nerve  whitish. 
Legs  pale  yellowish ;  apex  of  the  third  joint  of  tarsi  and  claws  black.  Abdomen 
white  or  pale  yellowish,  with  a  broad,  longitudinal,  pale  brown  band  down  each  side 
of  the  centre  ;  side-margins  black,  the  pale  intermediate  space  between  the  latter 
and  the  brown  streaks  with  two  diagonally-placed  minute  brown  spots  on  each  seg- 
ment ;  viewed  from  behind  the  last  segment  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side. 

Being  now  for  a  time  on  tlie  Solent,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
get  to  Fawlcy  in  the  New  Forest,  where  I  took  the  male  of  this  fine 
species  some  years  ago,  as  mentioned  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xii,  p.  92, 
I  lately  made  a  few  pilgrimages  along  the  shore  from  where  I  am  re- 
siding, and  at  last,  after  very  hard  work,  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a 
single  $  example  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water. 
Since  then  I  have  taken  a  male  at  the  same  place. 

JuJi/  ^st,  1886. 


Lygceus  eqnestris,  L.,  at  Dover. — On  the  afternoon  of  September  7th,  when  out 
for  a  ramble  on  the  cliffs  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  sweep  up  this  beautifvd  bug.  I  at  first  thought  I  had  taken  Therapha 
hyoscyami  ;  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  close  to  me  at  the  time  and  saw  it  in  my  net, 
thought  the  same,  or  else  that  it  was  something  better.  L'pon  returning  home  we 
compared  it  with  the  figure  of  Therapha  hyoscyami  in  Douglas  and  Scott's 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera,  but  found  it  did  not  agree  either  with  the  figure  or  with 
the  description  ;  nor  did  it  with  that  in  Mr.  Saunders'  Synopsis.  Noticing  the 
conspicuous  round  white  spot  on  the  membrane,  Mr.  Walker  suggested  it  might 
be  Lygceus,  and  as  I  was  writing  to  Mr.  E.  Saunders  the  next  day,  I  mentioned  the 
capture  in  my  letter,  witla  a  slight  description  ;  in  answer  to  which  Mr.  Saunders 
said  "  it  sounded  like  Lygmus."  Since  then  I  have  forwarded  it  to  him  for  identifi- 
cation, and  he  has  very  kindly  returned  to  me  as  the  above  species. 

Lygceus  equestris,  L.,  is  in  the  List  of  British  Heteroptera  in  the  Entomologist's 
Annual  for  1861,  jd.  47,  besides  L.familiaris,  Fab.,  and  ptmcium,  Fab.  All  three 
are  also  in  the  Reputed  Species  in  Douglas  and  Scott's  Hemiptera. — C.  G.  Hall, 
Dover:   September  12th,  1886. 
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Habitat  of  Jliridiits  qnadrivirgatus,  Costa. — Mr.  HaU's  query  in  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  91,  reminds  me  of  my  experience  with  the  above  insect.  I  have 
taken  it  frequently  and  not  uncommonly  at  several  places  near  Hastings,  always  by 
sweeping  in  grassy  places,  and  never  in  connection  with  sallows  of  any  kind.  The 
spot  in  which  it  occurred  most  abundantly  was  a  sloping  field  of  no  great  extent, 
with  a  western  aspect,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with  grasses  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  other  low  hei-bage.  The  insect  is  certainly  not  confined  to 
the  coast  line,  for  I  have  taken  it  as  far  inland  as  Kobertsbridge,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea.— E.  A.  Butler,  Crouch  Hill,  N. :  September  Sth,  1886. 

Capture  of  Leptomorphus  TFalkeri,  Curt.,  a  rare  fly. — Yesterday  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  a  specimen  of  Leptomorphus  Walkeri,  one  of  the  rarest  and 
prettiest  of  our  British  Diptera.  It  is  admirably  figured  by  Curtis. — C.  W.  Dale, 
G-lanvilie's  Wootton  :   September  Wth,  1886. 

Scybalicus  longiusculus  at  Portland. — On  July  2nd  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
one  of  the  above  in  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  I  also  captured  a  couple  of  Polystichus 
vittatiis  at  the  Burning  ClifE  on  May  24th.  EwpitJiecia  irriguata  has  been  very 
scarce  this  season,  but  E.  subciliata  common. — Id. 


Notes  on  Adimonia  tanaceti,  L. — This  beetle  is  common  in  a  little  moist  meadow 
adjoining  Maltby  Wood,  near  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  where  its  larvae  (black  above  and 
dark  olive-green  beneath)lmay  be  found  plentifully  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Scabiosa 
succisa.  One  one  occasion  I  also  saw  them  eating  Centaurea  nigra.  On  July  6th 
this  year  I  took  home  some  nearly  full-fed  larvae  ;  one  of  them  which  I  separated 
from  the  rest  pupated  on  July  11th,  and  remained  in  that  state  eleven  days.  The 
larva,  when  about  to  pupate,  retired  to  a  chink  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  surrounded  itself  with  a  slight  cocoon  of  brown  silk, 
to  which  small  pieces  of  earth  were  attached.  The  pupa  is  yellow,  with  a  few  short 
black  hairs  above ;  the  antennsE  and  wings  lie  immediately  behind  the  first  and 
second  pair  of  legs,  and  their  ends  overwrap  the  third  pair  of  legs.  Two  days  before 
the  imago  emerged,  the  head,  thorax  and  legs  of  the  pupa  darkened  into  grey. — 
H.  Wallis  Kew,  Louth,  Lincolnshire :  September  2nd,  1866. 

Tenacity  of  life  in  Litcanns  cervus. — A  large  S  ,  caught  on  August  7th  at 
Battcrsca  Park  was  given  to  me,  and  was  still  living  after  ten  minutes'  exposure  to 
the  densest  fumes  of  sulphur  I  could  create.  I  never  knew  of  an  insect  existing  so 
long  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Another  curious  fact  respecting  it  is,  that  after  re- 
maining on  the  setting  board  nearly  a  fortnight,  it  almost  fell  to  pieces  on  removal ; 
this  circumstance  I  can  only  attribute  to  some  peculiar  action  of  the  sulphur  fumes 
upon  the  beetle,  and  would  recommend  Entomologists  to  kill  L.  cervus  for  the  future 
in  boiling  water.  This  insect  is,  I  hear,  common  this  year ;  I  have  received  two 
from  Battersea  Park  this  month. — E.  Bkttnetti,  129,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwcll, 
S.E. :  August  10th,  1886. 
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Odour  from  Creophilus  maxilhsus. —  On  catching  in  the  house  a   specimen  of      ] 
this  beetle  last  June,  it  exuded  a  thick  white  liquid  which  gave  out  an  odour  exactly 
resembling  that  of  bananas.     I  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  noted  before. — Id. 

Sirex  gigas  ovipositing.— lr\  the  s])ving  oi  this  year  a  child  denuded  a  branch 
of  Deodara,  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  its  bark  on  one  side  for  a  space  of 
about  three  feet ;  the  wood  appears  perfectly  sound  and  is  extremely  hard.  On  the 
30th  June  one  of  my  children  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Do  come,  I  have  got  something 
really  good  on  the  fir  tree."  On  proceeding  to  the  spot  I  found  a  fine  female  of 
Sir  ex  gig  as  sitting  on  the  bare  spot  of  the  Deodara  branch  ;  expecting  it  would  fly 
away,  I  put  my  hand  out  at  once  and  took  it  by  the  wings,  but  found  it  adhered  to 
the  wood  ;  at  first  I  supposed  the  tarsi  were  the  source  of  tlie  adhesion,  but  I  found 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  borer  of  the  ovipositor  was  engaged  in  the  solid 
wood,  and  I  believe  an  egg  was  laid,  though  I  fear  I  thoughtlessly  destroyed  it  in 
probing  the  hole  with  a  pin  to  ascertain  its  depth  ;  this  proved  to  be  very  slight, 
not  more  than  a  line.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  such  a  solid  piece  of  wood  should 
be  selected  to  receive  the  egg ;  but  the  vitality  of  the  branch  is  doubtless  somewhat 
diminished  in  consequence  of  its  denudation,  so  that  the  obsei-vation  would  seem  on 
the  whole  to  support  the  views  of  those  who  doubt  whether  xylophagous  insects 
ever  attack  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  wood.  —  D.  Shaiip,  Southampton : 
Julg  1st,  1886. 

Anisolahis  maritima,  Bonelli. — Numerous  specimens  of  this  earwig  were  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold  in  September,  1856,  at  South  Shields,  under  stones  on  the 
sand  {vide  Trans.  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  vol.  iv,  1858^60,  pp.  55 — 6). 
It  was  then  supposed  to  have  been  recently  imported  by  shipping  ;  but  no  evidence 
of  its  having  established  itself  in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  given  since. 
Would  not  some  Entomologist  of  the  district  make  search  for  this  interesting 
species,  and  allow  us  to  add  it  to  our  very  meagre  Orthopterous  fauna  ? — Eland 
ShAVT,  13,  Lanhill  Eoad,  London,  W.  :   September,  1886. 

British  Orthoptera. — If  any  Entomologist  will  give  me  well  authenticated 
information  of  the  recent  occurrence  in  Britain  of  the  following  Orthoptera,  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged:  —  Anisolahis  maritima,  Bon.,  (Edipoda  ccerulescens,  Linne, 
Psophus  stridulus,  Liun6,  Decticus  verrucivorus ,  Linne,  QScanthus  pellucens,  Scop., 
Nemohius  (AchetaJ  sglvestris.  Fab. — Id. 

Deilephila  euphorhice  reported  from  Bowdon.—\  have  had  a  specimen  of  Deile- 
phila  euphorhice  brought  to  me,  which  was  caught  at  Bowdon  this  season;  evidently 
the  larva  had  fed  near  where  it  was  found,  at  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Both 
wings  are  crippled  on  the  right  side,  it  is  otherwise  perfect  and  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion.— Joseph  Chappell,  29,  Welbeck  Street,  Manchester :  September  1st,  1886. 

Hahits  of  Phycis  carbonariella  {Salehria  fusca). — One  of  the  most  singular 
preferences  known  among  small  motha  is  that  of   Phycis  carbonariella  for  bvxrnt 
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places  on  heaths.  A  fire,  lighted  by  accident,  or  for  mischief,  or  sometimes  to  allow 
of  the  growth  of  young  herbage,  sweeps  across  a  heath  destroying  everything  (plants 
and  insects)  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  leaves  a  dreary  waste  of  burnt  debris  and 
charred  sticks,  and  when  the  next  autumn  arrives,  Phycis  carbonariella  deserts  the 
living  heather  on  which  it  surely  must  have  fed  and  resorts  in  numbers  to  this  burnt 
ground.  I  have  certainly  seen  a  hundred  specimens  on  such  a  piece  of  ground  in 
less  than  an  hour,  wlien  the  whole  number  disturbed  from  among  living  heather 
in  an  afternoon  would  not  exceed  four  or  five,  and  this  on  occasions  when  they  flew 
quite  freely,  towering  in  the  wildest  manner.  The  resemblance  of  the  moth  to  the 
charred  sticks  is  wonderfully  close,  and  its  sagacity  in  choosing  such  a  resting  place 
would  be  equally  surprising  if  it  could  only  be  satisfied  to  sit  still,  and  not  hurry 
away  at  the  smallest  alarm. 

The  only  satisfactory  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  creature  has  an  acute 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  feeling  that  its  black  coat  harmonizes  but  ill  with 
anything  that  is  living  or  growing,  it  congregates  where  the  fire  has  reduced  every- 
thing to  the  same  carboniferous  condition.  This  seems  to  be  an  unexpected  applica- 
tion (by  tlie  moth)  of  the  tlieory  of  natural  selection,  but  as  the  normal  condition 
of  heaths  can  hardly  be  that  of  periodic  burning,  or  can  hardly  have  been  so  long 
enough  to  produce  so  important  a  modification  in  a  moth,  and  as  there  are  very  few 
birds  on  these  heaths,  and  none  equal  to  inflicting  serious  damage  on  so  active  an 
insect,  I  can  only  suppose  that  a  theory  of  individual  preference  is  applicable  in  this 
case. — Chas.  G-.  Bareett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :   September,  1886. 

Food  of  Acidalia  luteata. — In  a  pretty  but  very  swampy  dingle  between  two  of 
the  hills  of  Cannock  Chase  I  found  Acidalia  luteata  quite  commonly.  The  dingle 
is  of  considerable  length,  but  they  are  crowded  together  at  its  upper  end  among  the 
last  few  alder  trees,  in  which  they  rested,  and  about  which  they  flew  fi-eely  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Possibly  this  crowding  may  have  been  caused  by  the  wind, 
which  blew  strongly  up  the  dingle  day  after  day.  The  place  wasdifficult  to  examine 
from  its  extreme  wetness,  but  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  no  maple 
whatever  grew  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  alder  must  without  doubt  have  been  the  food 
plant  of  the  larvse.  Mr.  Hill  tells  me  that  the  moth  is  common  in  similar  situations 
in  Derbyshire,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  found  it  some  years  ago  under  the  same  conditions 
in  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  This  habit  of  this  very  pretty 
species  is  probably  well  known  in  the  north,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
recorded.  In  the  south  and  east  its  food  plant  is  certainly  the  maple  {Acer  cam- 
pestre). — Id. 

Probable  food  of  Oelechia  longicornis. — I  saw  this  pretty  insect  alive  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  June  on  Cannock  Chase  ;  it  was  then  just  beginning 
to  emerge,  and  was  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  Empetrum  nigrum,  from 
the  tufts  of  which  plant  I  secured  many  perfect  and  lovely  specimens.  Later  in  the 
month  it  was  to  be  found  occasionally  in  various  parts  of  the  heath  where  apparently 
there  was  no  Empetrum,  but  these  specimens  were  usually  more  or  less  worn,  while, 
during  the  whole  month,  the  tufts  of  that  plant  would  furnish  fresh  and  perfect 
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specimens,  many  of  them  females.  My  stay  in  the  district  was  too  short  to  allow  of 
any  search  for  the  larva,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  feed  on  the 
EtiTpeirtim. 

The  beauty  of  the  moth  when  alive  is  very  striking,  especially  in  the  red  and 
ashy-white  varieties,  and  there  is  something  extremely  curious  in  their  resemblance 
in  form,  attitude,  and  general  appearance  to  the  pretty  PempeUcB  {stibornatella, 
fZ;7«i!e//rt,  and  ^o?797j_t/re?Za),  species  which  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  same 
district  or  at  the  same  season,  and  to  which  this  species  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
allied. — Id. 

Singular  habit  of  Hepialus  hectus. — I  have  again  noticed  the  very  distinct  and 
even  powerful  perfume  of  pine-apple  given  off  by  the  male  Hepialus  hectus,  and 
now  think  that  it  is  connected  with  rather  abnormal  sexual  habits  in  this  species. 

One  evening  in  June  they  commenced  flying  very  early  (about  half-past  eight 
o'clock)  in  broad  daylight,  and  on  capturing  some  males  which  were  quite  freshly 
out  I  noticed  the  perfume  very  distinctly.  Presently,  while  watching  two  males 
oscillating  in  their  peculiar  manner  in  a  little  space  enclosed  by  two  or  three  bracken 
fronds,  I  saw  a  female  flying  along,  when  she  entered  the  space,  iiheflew  against  one 
of  the  males,  buzzed  about  a  little,  and  then  settled  on  one  of  the  bracken  fronds, 
where  she  hung  with  quivering  wings.  Instantly  the  m.ale  began  to  search  for  her, 
not  apparently  assisted  at  all  by  vision,  but  buzzing  blindly  up  and  down  and  around 
the  spot  until  he  came  in  contact  with  her  quivering  wings. 

This  proceeding  was  so  surprising  that  I  watched  further,  and  presently  another 
female  went  through  a  similar  performance,  and  then  a  third,  the  males  in  each  case 
being  within  a  very  small  space,  regularly  oscillating  until  discovered  and  interrupted. 
Yet  the  males  were  not  plentiful  at  all,  and  bracken  was  of  course  very  abundant, 
and  the  female  coming  from  a  distance,  had  apparently  no  reason  for  flying  into  the 
little  space  occupied  by  the  males,  unless,  as  seemed  evident,  drawn  into  that  direc- 
tion by  the  scent.  I  certainly  did  not  see  any  female  Qj  past  one  of  these  oscillating 
specimens. 

A  somewhat  similar  habit  has  been  recorded  in  the  case  of  Hepialus  humuli, 
where  also  the  female  flew  actually  against  the  oscillating  male  ;  and  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  this  curious  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  takes  place  in  each 
species  in  which  the  males,  instead  of  flying  in  search  of  their  partners,  oscillate  over 
a  limited  space. — Id. 

Leucania  vitellina,  (Sfc,  at  Finchley. — I  have  occasionally  collected  in  my  garden 
here  during  the  past  summer.  By  netting  I  captured  three  A.  ophiogramma,  and 
at  sugar,  amongst  numerous  species,  several  T.  subtusa.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  at  sugar  a  fine  ^  L.  vitellina,  and  since  have  taken  two 
X.  gilvago.  The  occurrence  of  L.  vitellina  so  far  inland  surprised  me,  as,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  it  has  hitherto  in  this  country  been  observed  only  on  the  coast. — 
W.  T.  Stdet,  Cyprus  Eoad,  Finchley :   September,  1886. 

Cldaria  reticulata  in  ]S'orth  Wales.— \\\\\\c  staying  in  North  Wales  last  week 
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I  gathered  a  quantity  of  Impatiens  noli-me-tangere,  and  upon  opening  the  bag 
yesterday  I  found  a  full-fed  larva  of  this  rare  species  ;  also  a  couple  of  Flusia  larva 
(small),  which  I  think  must  be  P.  hractea.  I  shall  no  doubt  find  more  larvse  when 
I  carefully  search  the  plant. — E.  Gr.  Meek,  5G,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.  : 
September  3rd,  1886. 

Occurrence  in  West  Sussex  of  Cosmopteryx  Schmidiella,  Frey,  a  species  new 
to  Britain. — So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  beautiful  moths  of  tlie  genus  Cosmop- 
teryx have  as  yet  been  recorded  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson's  vice-county  of  West 
Sussex,  although  the  food-plants  of  all  the  known  British  species  occur  therein 
abundantly.  It  is  with  the  greater  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  am  able  to  an- 
nounce the  finding  of  C.  Schmidiella  in  the  larval  state  in  some  numbers  last  week 
a  few  miles  from  Worthing.  The  insect  seems  to  frequent  plants  of  Vicia  sepium 
growing  in  low  damp  hedgerows.  When  the  larvae  are  scarce  they  feed  chiefly  in 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant ;  when  they  are  numerous  they  attack  also  the  upper 
ones.  It  appears  that  even  when  the  insect  occurs  somewhat  freely,  it  is  very  local 
in  its  distribution,  and  that  one  may  search  a  quantity  of  the  vetch  before  meeting 
with  any  success. 

A  full  life-history  of  the  species  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Stainton  (Nat.  Hist. 
Tin.,  xii,  30),  and  he  has  also  kindly  told  me  that  tliere  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  my  larviE. — W.  H.  B.  Fletchee,  Fairlawn,  Worthing  :   Sept.  \Ztli,  1886. 

On  the  .ipecijic  distinctness  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  W.  V.,  and  hiundularia, 
Esp. — With  every  respect  for  the  great  discrimination  and  good  judgment  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  I  must  demur  to  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  respecting  these  two 
insects.  He  appears  to  me  to  rely  too  much  on  the  difficulty  of  naming  an  extreme 
form  of  either  species,  and  to  take  too  little  notice  of  the  marked  natural  difPerences 
between  them.  To  put  the  case  briefly,  crepuscularia  emerges  in  March  or  April, 
hiundularia  in  May  or  June.  They  are  very  similar  in  colour  and  markings,  but 
crepuscularia  is  browner  than  its  near  relative,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  that 
character,  which  is  tolerably  constant.  The  offspring  of  both  insects  in  favourable 
seasons  or  localities  feed  up  and  emerge  the  same  year,  or  part  of  the  brood  does. 
This  second  brood,  in  both  species,  presents  the  same  characteristics  as  the  first, 
slightly  modified  only  as  is  usual  in  second  appearances.  Both  vary  more  or  less  in 
intensity  of  colour,  pale  crepuscularia  approaching  normal  hiundularia,  dark 
hiundularia  approaching  normal  crepusctdai-ia.  Extreme  forms  of  both  occur 
that  may  be  said  to  overlap  the  other,  rendering  the  identification  of  a  single 
abnormal  specimen  rather  difficult.  But  selected  specimens,  or  the  series  found 
in  the  best  cabinets  are  no  true  basis  for  argument,  and  conclusions  founded 
on  such  an  illustration  are  likely  to  be  erroneous.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion, 
series  should  be  examined  as  they  occur  in  nature ;  those  occurring  at  one  time  and 
place  being  put  together  and  compared  with  others  taken  at  another  time  or  place, 
or  both.  Mr.  Barrett  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  could  not  name  some  specimens 
sent  him  by  Professor  Zeller,  but  tliese  specimens  were  selected  as  a  puzzle,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  quotation  given  that  Zeller  himself  could  separate  the  two  forms, 
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though  he  did  not  believe  tliem  distinct.  Had  he  sent  a  fair  series  as  they  were  taken, 
including  these  puzzling  specimens  among  their  congeners,  I  am  tolerably  certain  Mr. 
Barrett  would  have  had  no  difScuIty  in  the  matter. 

Can  any  one  name  with  certainty  an  odd  specimen  of  A.  p.ii  and  tridenit,  of  C. 
alsines  or  blanda,  without  comparison  of  others  ?  Yet  with  a  fair  series  to  examine 
and  compare,  there  is  no  great  difEculty  with  either.  No  one  supposes  that  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  naming  an  isolated  example  of  one  of  these  insects  that  the 
species  are  identical,  though  they  may  occur  at  the  same  time  and  place.  How  much 
less  reason  then  for  fusing  crepuscularia  and  hiundularia,  when  they  actually  occur 
at  dilferent  periods  of  the  year,  and  are  known  not  to  be  two  broods  of  the  same 
insect.  The  difficulty  with  the  larvae  is  not  greater  than  obtains  with  some  of  the 
Zygmna,  and  the  perfect  insects  of  these  are  so  puzzling  that  probably  no  two  Lepi- 
dopterists  agree  precisely  as  (o  the  number  of  species  they  recognise.  Here  (county 
Durham),  which  I  sui^pose  Mr.  Barrett  would  call  a  northern  locality,  we  get 
biundularia  in  May  and  June.  They  are  always  of  the  normal  form,  typical 
hiundularia.  I  have  more  than  once  reared  it  from  the  egg,  and  never  got  any  departure 
from  the  type.  Yet  this  is  a  district  where  dark  varieties  of  many  species  occur  not 
uncommonly.  Mr.  Barrett  concludes  that  it  is  "  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  purely  artificial  distinction  between  these  two  forms."  To  me  it  seems  much  more 
unreasonable  to  attempt  to  ignore  the  truly  natural  distinction  between  them,  merely 
because  in  odd  specimens  we  are.  unable  to  find  an  artificial — perhaps  I  had  better 
say  superficial — distinction. — John  E.  Kobson,  Hartlepool:  September  8tk,  1886. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Pterophorus  tetradactylus. — Early  in  the  season  of 
last  year,  Mr.  Eustace  R.  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  found  a  larva  on  wild  thyme,  from 
which  he  bred  a  specimen  of  Pterophorus  tetradactylus  ;  so,  knowing  my  want  of 
the  species,  he  this  year  very  kindly  made  a  special  search  for  it,  the  result  being, 
that  on  May  20th,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  three  specimens  from  him,  together 
with  several  healthy  growing  plants  of  the  thyme  on  which  to  feed  them. 

Length,  when  full  grown,  about  half  an  inch,  and  of  ordinary  Pterophorus 
shape,  i.  e.,  plump,  stoutest  in  the  middle,  attenuated  at  the  extremities,  rounded 
above,  flatter  beneath  ;  head  small  and  glossy,  considerably  narrower  than  the  second 
segment  ;  a  tuft  of  short  hairs  springs  from  each  tubercle.  Grround-colour  bright 
pea-green,  when  younger  {i.  e.,  previous  to  the  last  moult)  having  a  yellowish  tinge ; 
head  yellowish-green,  the  mandibles  and  a  spot  on  each  side  of  them  brown;  the 
broad  dorsal  stripe  is  of  a  considerably  darker  shade  of  green  than  the  ground- 
colour, and  is  powdered  on  each  side  with  greyish-white  ;  sub-dorsal  stripes  of  the 
same  dark  green  colour,  but  not  so  conspicuous  ;  spiracular  stripes  rather  broad, 
yellowish-grey  ;  segmental  divisions  and  hairs  white.  When  younger  the  segmental 
divisions  are  yellowish-grey,  and  the  hairs  grey.  Ventral  surface,  legs  and  prolegs 
uniformly  of  the  bright  pea-green  of  the  dorsal  area. 

I  bred  no  imagos,  as  the  larvpe  came  to  grief  during  my  absence  in  London  ; 
but  in  tins  case  it  did  not  much  matter,  for  Mr.  Bankes  having  fortunately  reared 
the  imago  from  a  similar  larva  the  previous  year,  had  thus  made  sure  of  the  species. 
Apart  from  that  they  were  too  large  for  P.  parvidactylus,  the  other  thyme  feeding 
species,  which,  moreover,  Mr.  Bankes  believes  does  not  occur  in  the  district. — Geo. 
T.  PORRITT,  Huddersfield  :   Septemher  3rd,  1886. 
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Maurice  Girard. — -According  to  "  Le  Naturaliste,"  this  well-known  French  En- 
tomologist died  suddenly,  very  recently,  at  Liou-sur-Mer  (whither  he  had  gone  to 
spend  the  vacation),  aged  64.  He  held  an  ofBcial  position  on  the  Commission  for 
public  instruction  in  Natural  History.  In  1867  he  was  President  of  the  French 
Entomological  Society.  France  has  produced  many  entomologists  who  have  done 
more  and  much  better  original  work  than  did  Girard,  but  she  has  lost  in  him  a  most 
industrious  writer  on  all  subjects  connected  with  applied  entomology,  and  a  careful 
compiler  of  entomological  educational  works.  In  1876  he  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  an  important  Memoir  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Yine  in  Charente,  in  which 
the  Phylloxera  is  treated  upon  in  a  considerably  exhaustive  manner.  He  was  a 
frequent  communicator  of  notes  at  the  meetings  of  the  French  Entomological  and 
other  kindred  Societies.  A  very  useful  little  manual  from  his  pen,  intituled,  "  Les 
Metamorphoses  des  Insectes,"  passed  through  numerous  editions.  Another  similar 
work  by  him  treats  on  "  Les  Abcilles."  His  "  Histoire  Naturelle  :  Zoologie  "  is  an 
educational  manual  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Milne-Edwards'  "  Oours  Elementaire," 
but  more  extended.  But  what  is  probably  his  principal  work  is  the  "  Traite  elemen- 
taire d'Entomologie,"  of  which  three  thick  volumes  have  appeared  ;  a  laborious  and 
careful  compilation  brought  down  to  date,  and  embodying  an  enormous  mass  of  in- 
formation, with  numerous  plates,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  adapted  from  Guerin's 
"  Iconographie."  In  manner  Girard  was  courteous  and  affable  ;  always  seeking  in- 
formation, he  was  always  ready  to  impart  it. 

Baron  Edgar  von  Harold. — Eecent  German  publications  record  the  death,  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  of  this  eminent  Coleopterist,  the  fellow  worker  of  Dr.  Gemminger 
in  the  compilation  of  the  well-known  Munich  Catalogue  of  Coleoptera,  entitled 
"  Catalogus  Coleopterorum  hucusque  descriptorum  synonymicus  et  systematicus." 
Von  Harold  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  Bavaria,  and  saw  active  service  in 
the  war  of  1866  ;  a  severe  wound  in  the  engagement  at  Kissingen  during  that  cam- 
paign appears,  however,  to  have  closed  his  military  career.  We  gather  from  certain 
allusions  in  his  earlier  articles  on  his  special  group,  the  Copridee,i]iaLt  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Aphodiince  long  before  1857,  in  which  year  he  began  gathering 
the  material  for  the  great  Catalogue.  His  first  essay,  published  in  the  "  Berliner 
entomologische  Zeitschrift,"  1859,  indeed,  gave  evidence  of  considerable  previous 
study,  and  showed  that  the  entomological  ranks  had  been  recruited  by  a  writer  of 
great  acumen  and  power  of  original  observation.  To  this  paper,  entitled,  "  Contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  of  Coprophagous  Lamellicorns,"  others  of  similar  vigorous 
analytical  style  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  rapid  succession  until  about  four 
years  ago,  when,  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  admirers  and  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  America,  his  activity  suddenly  ceased. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Munich  Catalogue  was  published  in  1868  ;  the  12th  and 
last  in  1876.  In  1867  he  started  a  serial  work  of  his  own,  specially  devoted  to 
Coleoptera,  under  the  title  of  "  Coleopterologische  Hefte  ;"  in  this  appeared  many 
of  the  important  monographs  of  genera  of  Copridce,  and  elucidations  of  questions 
relating  to  classification  and  nomenclature,  for  which  he  will  long  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  students  of  this  large  and  difficult  group  of  Coleoptera.     Tlie  "  Hefte  " 
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continued  to  appear  at  irregular  intervala  until  1879,  when  the  16th  and  last  was 
published.  In  1879  he  undertook  also  the  Editorship  of  the  "  Mittheilungen  des 
niiincliener  entomologischen  Verein,"  and  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  its 
pages  ;  the  5th  and  last  annual  volume  of  this  serial  appeared  in  1881.  Numerous 
monograpliic  and  faunistic  papers  from  his  active  pen  vrere  published  during  the 
years  18()0  to  1881  in  other  scientific  periodicals,  chiefly  the  Annals  of  the  French 
Entomological  Society,  and  the  "  Stettiner  entomologische  Zeitung."  Some  time 
previous  to  the  cessation  of  his  active  career  as  an  Entomologist  he  accepted  a  post 
at  tlie  Berlin  Museum,  under  the  late  Dr.  Peters  ;  he  published  but  little  during 
this  period. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society, 
August  19<A,  1886  :  The  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Lang,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Sheldon  exhibited  bred  series  of  Conchylis  dilucidana,  St.,  Orapholitha 
ffeminana,  St.,  Ephippiphora  cirsiana,  Zell.,  -E.  faenella,  L.,  and  some  interesting 
forms  of  Xanthoxetia  zagana,  L.,  from  Hackney  Marshes.  Mr.  Wellman,  Acidalia 
emarginata,  L.,  bred  from  ova.  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  xanthic  varieties  of  Erebia  Epiphron, 
Knoch.,  Epinephele  Janira,  L.,  Satyrus  Semele,  L.,  Ccenonympha  Famphilus,  L.,  a 
very  pale  Polyommatus  Phlceas,  L.,  and  a  light  specimen  of  Euholia  hipunctaria, 
Schiff.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  a  long  series  oi  Argyrolepia  ladiana,  Hb.,  and  he  stated 
that  both  Mr.  Stainton  and  Mr.  Merrin  gave  the  food  plant  as  the  roots  and  stems 
of  burdock  {Arctium  lappa),  but  he  had  searched  carefully,  and  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  larvae  in  the  roots  and  stems,  although  they  were  plentiful  in  the  seed-heads 
of  the  plant,  from  which  those  now  exhibited  were  bred  ;  he  also  exhibited  varieties 
of  Spilosoma  menthastri,  Esp.,  and  Fhorodesma  smaragdaria,  Fb.,  from  larvae  found 
in  the  Essex  Salt  Marshes.  Mr.  Jobson  also  exhibited  P.  smaragdaria  and  Erastria 
venustula,  Hb.,  the  latter  bred  from  ova.  Mr.  J.  T.  Williams,  an  almost  albino 
variety  of  Acidalia  bisetata,  Hufn.,  and  a  variety  of  Larentia  olivata,  Borh.,  having 
the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  wings  suffused  as  far  as  the  band.  Mr.  C.  Oldham, 
varieties  of  Calymnia  trapezina,  L.  Mr.  Mera,  pale  and  dark  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  L.  Mr.  Frohawk,  Timandra  amataria,  L.,  bred  from  ova  laid  on 
July  7t]i  last,  and  coloured  drawings  of  the  larva  and  pupa.  Mr.  Qoldlluvaite, 
black  forms  of  Enpithecia  rectangtdata,  L. 

September  2nd,  1886 :  The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter  exhibited  dark  forms  of  Smerinthus  populi,  L.  Mr.  Well- 
man,  a  box  of  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  all  taken  at  sea,  and  one,  a  species  of  Sphinx, 
having  been  captured  one  thousand  miles  from  land  ;  also  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  Bryophila  perla,  Fb.,  and  living  larvae  of  Cidaria  picata,  Hb.,  and  Acidalia 
rusticata,  Fb.  Mr.  Sheldon,  grey  and  red  forms  of  Noctua  castanea,  Esp.,  bred 
from  larvfB  taken  on  Shirley  Heath,  Surrey.  Mr.  South,  nine  varieties  of  Lyccena 
Corydon,  Fb.,  from  Eastbourne,  and  he  said  tliat  he  had  also  taken  a  number  of 
specimens  which  formed  the  connecting  links  between  those  now  exhibited  ;  one 
group  had  but  few  spots  on  the  under-side,  in  another  the  spots  were  absent,  and 
in  the   remaining  group  the  spots  were  confluent:    he  also  exhibited  varieties  of 
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Abraxas  grossulariata,  L.,  and  spenimens  of  Dicrorampha  consortana,  S.,  var. 
distinctana,  Hein.  With  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  insect,  Mr.  South  said 
that  he  first  took  a  couple  of  specimens  in  1881  in  North  Devon,  one  of  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  C.  Or.  Barrett,  who  identified  it  as  Dicrorampha  distinctana  of  Heine- 
mann.  This  year  he  has  bred  14  specimens  from  a  batch  of  Chrysanthemum 
received  from  North  Devon,  and  the  larva  was  identical  with  the  description  of  a 
larva  of  consortana  taken  by  him  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir, 
exhibited  seven  specimens  of  Argynnis  Paphia,  L.,  and  one  of  Argynnis  Euphrosyne, 
L.,  and  drew  attention  to  a  number  of  white  spots  on  the  wings,  which  he  stated  were 
not  suffused  spots  as  in  JawtVa,  but  were  always  well  defined,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
symmetrical.  A  discussion  then  took  plate  as  to  the  origin  of  these  spots,  in  which 
Messrs.  South,  Carrington,  Adkin,  Sheldon,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Adkin,  ex- 
hibited light  and  dark  forms  of  Cleoceris  viminalis,  Fb.  Mr.  Cooper,  Zonosoma 
orhicular-ia,  Hb.,  Eupithecia  subfulvata,  Haw.,  and  Tephrosia  biundularia,  Bork., 
bred  from  a  female  captured  last  June,  the  larva  having  fed  up  on  knotgrass.  Mr. 
T.  R.  Billups,  a  rare  species  of  Hymenoptera — Tachytes  unicolor,  Panz.,  taken  at 
Hayling  Island  June  7th  ;  the  following  species  of  Coleoptera  ;  the  very  scarce 
Choragus  Sheppardi,  Xirb.,from  Broadstairs  ;  Molorchus  minimus,  Scop.,  and  Myce- 
toporus  longulus,  Mann.,  from  Bookham  ;  and  the  scarce  Panagaus  quadrip ustulatus , 
Sturm.  ;  also  two  local  species  of  Semiptera,  Phylus  coryli,  Linn.,  and  P.  avellana 
from  Westerham,  and  Ledra  aurita,  Linn.,  from  Broadstairs. — H.  W.  Baeeee  and 
W.  A.  Peaece,  Son.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  September  1st,  1886.  —  Eobeet 
McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — The  Eev.  Professor  Dickson,  D.D.,  of 
G-lasgow  University;  Mr.  P.  Cowell,  of  Liverpool  (formerly  subscribers);  Mr.  A.  O. 
Walker,  of  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales ;  and  Mr.  Lyddon  Surrage,  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford. 

The  President  remarked  with  regard  to  the  gnats  from  the  Kent  Waterworks, 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  that  Professor  Westwood  had  since  informed  Mr. 
Douglas  that  they  were  only  the  ordinary  Culex  pipiens. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  certain  parasites  found  on  a  larva  of  Smerinthus  tilia, 
which  Mr.  Waterhouse  believed  to  be  Uropoda  vegetans,  a  species  of  Acari. 

Mr.  W.  Warren  exhibited  the  following  Lepidoptera,  viz.: — Eupithecia 
fraxinata, c&Vi^i  inEegent's  Park;  E.innotata{^\i\i),hrcAirom  Artemisia  maritima; 
a  variety  of  Eupithecia  satyrata  ;  a  Gelechia,  caught  in  Wicken  Fen  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Bond,  and  believed  to  be  a  new  species  ;  G.fumatella  (Dgl.)  or  celerella 
(Stn.)  from  Hayling  Island ;  G.  vilella  (Zell.),bred  from  larvae  collected  on  the  Essex 
coast  on  mallow;  Lithocolletis  scabiosella  (Dgl.),  bred  from  larvae  found  near 
Croydon;  and  Catoptria  parvulana  (Wlk.),  bred  by  Mr.  Vine,  of  Brighton,  from 
Serratida  tinctoria.     He  also  exhibited  larvae  of  Gelechia  vilella. 
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Mr.  South  exliibited  specimens  of  Dichrorampha  distinctana  (Hein.),and  stated 
that  he  considered  it  to  be  merely  a  variety  or  local  form  of  D.  consortana,  from 
wlueli,  in  the  larval  stage,  it  coiild  not  be  separated. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  Clerus  formicarius,  found  under  the 
bark  of  an  ash  tree  in  Arundel  Park,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Chrysis  succijicta  (Linn.),  taken  by  sweeping  at  Chobham 
on  the  28th  July  last.  He  stated  that  this  very  rare  species  was  recorded  by 
Shuckard  as  having  been  taken  in  a  sandy  lane  near  Brockenhurst,  in  the  Nevr  Forest, 
and  at  Blackwater,  on  the  borders  of  Berks  and  Hants  ;  and  he  further  stated  that 
the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  had  taken  specimens  in  Hampshire.  He  also  exhibited 
Mierophysa  elegantula  (Bar.),  taken  at  Broadstairs,  Kent,  on  the  23rd  August  last. 

The  Eev.  W.  W.  Fowler  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Theodore  Wood,  a  larva  of 
Langelandia  anophthalma  (Aub6),  a  species  new  to  Britain. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  specimens  of  Oxygastra  Curtisi  (Dale),  recently  taken 
near  Christchurch,  Hants.  He  stated  that  he  had  met  with  the  species  in  the  same 
locality  in  1878,  but  had  never  seen  it  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Eingdom,  nor 
was  he  aware  of  any  recent  record  of  its  capture.  Mr.  McLachlan  observed  that  the 
species  was  taken  many  years  ago  in  Dorsetsb.ire  by  the  late  Mr.  Dale  and  others, 
but  that  he  knew  of  no  recent  captures  except  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Goss.  He  made 
some  remarks  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  species  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  I)ilar  meridionalis  (Hagen),  taken  by 
him  in  July  last  in  the  Pyrenees  Orientales  ;  also  about  150  examples  of  the 
genus  Chrysopa  from  the  game  district,  where  these  insects  abounded.  Amongst 
them  were  C.  vulgaris  (Schneider),  ^erZa  (L.),  WalJceri  (Brauer),  viridana  (Schneider), 
tenella  (Schneider),  prasina  (Burm.)  and  varieties,  flava  (Scop.),  septempunctata, 
(Wesm.),  Jlavifrons  (Brauer),  and  others  not  yet  fully  identified.  He  obtained 
about  1500  specimens  of  Neuroptera  in  all  families  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  were  being  prepared  for  study.  He  also  exhibited  a  few  Coleoptera 
from  the  same  district,  and  remarked  on  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  pretty 
Lamellicorn,  Hoplia  carulea,  which  was  so  common  as  to  give  the  meadows  the 
appearance  of  being  studded  with  multitudes  of  brilliant  blue  flowers. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  called  attention  to  the  numerous  reports,  which  had 
lately  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  Hessian  Fly 
{Cecidomyia  destructor)  in  Britain,  and  inquired  whether  any  communication  on  the 
subject  had  reached  the  Society.  The  Eev.  W.  W.  Fowler  stated,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  Miss  Ormerod  on  the  subject,  and  that  she  had 
informed  him  that  neither  the  imago  nor  larva  of  the  species  had  been  seen,  and 
that  the  identity  of  the  species  rested  on  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  pupa. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Swinton  communicated  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  dances  of  the  Golden 
Swift." — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  BRITISH  TIPULIB2E,  &c.  ("DADDY-LONGLEGS"),  WITH  NOTES. 

BY    G.    H.    VEKEALL,    F.E.S. 

The  old  family  TipulidcB  is  now  commonly  divided  into  four,  as  in  the 
list  below.  "We  have  had  no  list  of  the  British  species  since  Osten-Sacken's 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  genera  in  his  admirable  Monograph  of  the 
North  American  forms.  I  believe  I  have  more  or  less  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  all  Walker's  doubtful  species,  which  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  future 
workers  in  this  group  ;  but  they  require  still  closer  study.  The  number 
of  species  new  to  Britain  is  surprising,  for,  in  addition  to  twenty-eight  which 
I  introduced  last  January,  I  now  bring  forward  about  fifteen  more,  and  have 
still  nearly  twenty-five  others,  which  I  have  either  failed  to  recognise,  or  of 
which  I  possess  insufficient  materials  for  identification. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the  reputed  British 
species. 

I  intend  following  up  the  list  with  tables  and  notes. 


DIXID^. 
DixA,  Mg. 
aprilina,  Mg. 
cincta,  Curt. 
fuliginosa,  Curt, 
aestivalis,  Mg. 
'  maeulata,  Mg. 
mcesta,  Curt. 
puberula,  Lw. 
nebulosa,  Mg. 
nubilipennis,  Curt. 

PTYCHOPTERIDtE. 

'  Pttchopteea,  Mg. 

contaminata,  L. 
lacustris,  Mg. 
paludosa,  Mg. 

fa^ciata,  Wlk. 
scutellaris,  Mg. 
albimana,  F. 

LIMNOBIAD^. 

LIMNOBIINM. 
LiMNOBIA,   Mg. 

bifasciata,  Sclirk. 

xaiithopiera,  Mg. 
annulus,  Mg. 
quadrinotata,  Mg. 

maeulata,  Wlk. 


nubeculosa,  Mg. 
flavipes,  F. 

nebulosa,  Ztt. 

analis,  Mg. 
nitida,  n.  sp. 

analis,  Wlk.   {nee  Mg.). 
nigropunctata,  Schum. 
tripunctata,  F. 
trivittata,  Schum. 

?  punctigera,  Wlk. 
macrostigma,  Schum. 

?  inusta,  Mg. 

DiCKANOMTIA,    Stcph.,    O.-S. 

aquosa,  n.  sp. 
pilipennis,  Egger. 

turpis,  Wlk. 

?  pubipennis,  O.-S. 
modesta,  Mg. 

autumnalis,  Stseg. 

?  albifrons,  Wlk. 
mitis,  Mg.  ? 

?  inusta,  Wlk. 

disjuncta,  Wlk. 

stigma,  Wlk. 

sera,  Wlk. 

globata,  Wlk. 
lutea,  Mg. 
chorea,  Mg. 


sericata,  Mg. 

grisea,  Mcq.  ? 

glabrata,  Wlk.   (?jec  Mg.). 
stigmatica,  Mg. 

affinis.  Solium, 
morio,  F. 

leucocephala,  Schum. 

angustipennis,  Ztt. 
dumetorum,  Mg. 

transversalis,  Wlk. 
didyma,  Mg. 

oscillans,  Hal. 
ornata,  Mg. 

Rhipidia,  Mg. 
maeulata,  Mg. 
cteiiophora,  Lw. 

Geeanomxia,  Hal. 
unicolor,  Hal. 

maculipennis.  Curt. 

RHAMPHWIIN^. 
Rhamphidia,  Mg. 
longirostris,  Mg. 
var.  ?  fiava,  Wlk. 

Orimabga,  O.-S. 
virgo,  Ztt. 

Antocha,  O.-S. 
opalizans,  O.-S. 
saxicola,  O.-S. 


lis 


[Oet(.li< 


Thaumastopteka,  Mik. 
calceata,  Mik. 

ERIOPTERINm. 

Empkda,  O.-S. 
flava.  Schum. 

imbuta,  Wlk. 
nubila,  Sclumi. 

tenella,  Wlk. 

GoNiOMTiA,  Steph.,  O.-S. 
tenella,  Mg. 
lateralis,  Mcq. 

manifesta,  Wlk. 

flavolimbata,  Hal. 
sexguttata,  Dale. 

sexmaculata,  Hal. 

pulchripenuis,  Lw. 

AcYPnoNA,  O.-S. 
imbiita,  Mg. 
maculata,  Mg. 

MoLOPHiLus,  Curt.,  O.-S. 
ochraceus,  Mg. 

crassipes,  Curt, 
appendiculatus,  Stteg. 
propinquus.  Egg. 
bifilatus,  Yer. 
obscurus,  Mg. 
murinus,  Mg. 

pygmceiis,  Mcq. 
ater,  Mg. 

hrevipennis,  Curt. 

Ehypholophtts,  Kolen.,  O.-S. 
lineatus,  Mg. 

apparens,  Wlk. 
nodulosus,  Mcq. 

hedercB,  Curt. 

diuturnus,  Wlk.   (pt.). 
similis,  Staeg. 
varius,  Mg. 
hsemorrhoidalis,  Ztt. 

Ebiopteea,  Mg. 
macrophthalma,  Lw. 
flavescens,  L.   (et  Auct.). 

lutea,  Ztt.   (ol.). 

divisa,  Wlk. 
lutea,  Mg. 
tsenionota,  Mg. 

analis,  Ztt. 


fuscipennis,  Mg. 
trivialis,  Mg. 

cinerascens,  Mg. 

ciliaris,  Schum. 

sericea,  Mcq. 

diuturna,  Wlk.   (pt.). 

grisea,  Wlk. 

Symplecta,  Mg. 
puTictipeniiis,  Mg. 

cana,  Wlk. 
stictica,  Mg. 

Teimicra,  O.-S. 
pilipes,  F. 

LlPSOTHRIX,   Lw. 

errans,  Wlk. 
remota,  Wlk. 
ignota,  Wlk. 
icterica,  Egg. 

LIMNOPHILINM. 
Idiopteea,  Mcq. 
fasciata,  L. 
pulchella,  Mg. 
maculata,  Mcq. 
fa.iciata,  Sebum, 
trimaculata,  Ztt. 

Ephelia,  Scbin. 
miliaria.  Egg. 

?  mundata,  Lw. 
apicata,  Lw. 
submarmorata,  n.  sp. 
marmortita,  Mg. 
decora,  Hal. 

Dactylolabis,  O.-S. 
Frauenfeldi,  Egg. 

PCECILOSTOLA,    Scbill. 

punctata,  Schrk. 

ocellaris,  Mg. 

pictipennis,  Mg. 

Epipheagma,  O.-S. 
picta,  F. 

ocellaris,  Curt. 

LiMNOPHiLA,  Mcq. 
Meigenii,  Ver. 

nigrina,  Mg.  {nee  W.). 
dispar,  Mg. 

punctum,  Wlk. 


lineola,  Mg. 

ferrnginea,  Wlk. 
lineolella,  n.  sp. 

lineola,  W^lk. 

? fidvonervosa.  Sebum, 
apcrta,  n.  sp. 
ferruginea,  Mg. 

prceusta,  Schum. 

flavescens,  Mg. 

unicolor,  Wlk.  (desc.  nee  F  ) 
ocbracea,  Mg. 

Ill  cor  urn,  Wlk. 

tempest iva,  Wlk. 

aberrans,  Wlk. 
bicolor,  Mg. 

tarda,  Wlk. 
punctum,  Mg. 

glahricula,  Mg. 

lo7igicornis,  Schum. 

biiiofaia,  Ztt. 
fuscipennis,  Mg.   {nee  Scliin 
discicollis,  Mg. 
lucorum,  Mg. 
sepium,  Ver. 

lucorum,  var.  0,  Zett. 
nemoralis,  Mg. 

obsoleta,  Wlk. 

adjuncta,  Wlk. 

incltisa,  Wlk. 

leucophcea,  Ztt.,  Wlk.  ? 
filata,  Wlk. 
senilis,  Hal. 

Teichoceea,  Mg. 
annulata,  Mg. 

fuscata,  Wlk. 
hiemalis,  Dg. 

saltator,  Harr. 
fuscata,  Mg. 
regelationis,  L. 

ANISOMERINm. 
Anisomeea,   Mg. 
Ecqualis,  Lw. 

nigra,  Wlk. 

Burmeisteri,  Lw. 

nigra,  Burm. 

vittata,  Wlk. 

Peeoneceea,  Curt, 
fuscipennis.  Curt, 
lucidipennis,  Curt. 
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AMALOPINm. 

Ula,  Hal. 

lilosa,  Schum. 
mollissima,  Hal. 
vagans,  Wlk. 
inconcJusa,  Wlk. 
macroptera,  Mcq. 

DiCEANOTA,   Ztfc. 

)avida,  Hal. 
•imaculata,  Schum. 

demissa,  Hal. 

finitima,  Wlk. 

secreta,  Wlk. 

Amalopis,  Hal. 

inicolor,  Schum.  (?  Wlk.,  Fig., 
nee  desc.) 
;,mmacalata,  Mg. 
icculta,  Mg. 
tiTiininea,  Mg. 
ittoralis,  Mg. 
tipidina,  Egg. 

^  Pedicia,  Ltr. 

ivosa,  L. 
venosa,  Wlk. 

CTLINDR  0  TOMINJE. 

Ctlindrotoma,  Mcq. 

listinctissima,  Mg. 
liversa,  Wlk. 

LlOGMA,   O.-S. 
^labrata,  Mg. 

TIPULID^. 

DoiiCHOPEZA,  Curt, 
iylvicola.  Curt. 
chirothecata,  Wlk. 
opaca,  Mik. 

Nbpheotoma,  Mg. 
lorsalis,  F. 

Pachtrehina,  Mcq. 
■rocata,  L. 

2>erpulcher,  Harr. 

flavqfasciata,  Dg. 
mperialis,  Mg. 

scalaris,  Mg. 


scurra,  Mg. 
hi8trio,  F. 

Jlavescens,  L.  ? 

lineata,  Scop. 

Jlavomaculata,  Dg. 

cornicina,  Mg.   (ol.). 

maculosa,  Ztt.   (ol.). 
maculosa,  Mg. 

flavescens,  Wlk.   (pt.). 

macidata,  Mg.   (ol.). 
cornicina,  L. 

sannio,  Mg. 

iridicolor,  Schum. 
guestfalica,  Westh. 
analis,  Schum. 
quadrifaria,  Mg. 

fascipennis,  Ztt. 

var.  dentata,  Ztt. 
annulicornis,  Mg. 

variicornis,  Schum. 

TiPULA,  L. 
nigra,  L. 
pagana,  Mg. 

dispar,  Hal. 

luridiventris,  Ztt. 
obsoleta,  Mg. 

marmorata,  Stag. 
confusa,  V.  d.  Wulp. 

marmorata,  V.  d.  Wulp. 
marmorata,  Mg. 

obsoleta,  Ztt. 
rufina,  Mg. 
longicornis,  Schum. 
truncorum,  Mg. 
hortensis,  Mg. 

hortorum,  Mg.   (ol.). 
pabulina,  Mg. 

rufipennis,  Mg. 

stiqmosa,  Mcq. 
hortulana,  Mg. 

suhmarmorata,  Schuni. 

luridirostris,  Schum. 
varipennis,  Mg. 

sim2)licicornis,  Ztt. 

nigricornis,  Mcq. 
nubeculosa,  Mg. 

hortorum,  F.,  L.  ? 

guttulifera,  Ztt. 

montana,  Curt, 
scripta,  Mg. 

excisa,  Wlk. 


melanoceras,  Schum. 

liveafa,  Stseg. 
plumbea,  3. 
pruinosa,  W. 
luteipennis,  Mg. 
flavolineata,  Mg. 

antennata,  Schum. 

latevittata,  Schum. 

longicornis,  Curt, 
lunata,  L.   (et  Auct.). 

lima,  Westh. 
marginata,  Mg. 
lateralis,  Mg. 
vernalis,  Mg. 

?  pendens,  Harr. 
vittata,  Mg. 
gigantea,  Schrk. 

maxima,  Poda. 

sinuata,  F. 

ntibilosa,  Harr. 
lutescens,  F. 

fulvipennis,  Dg. 
oleracea,  L. 

terrestris,  Harr. 
paludosa,  Mg. 
selene,  Mg. 
fascipennis,  Mg. 
peliostigma,  Schum. 
(ol.)     selenitica,  Wlk. 
ochracea,  Mg. 

lunata,  F.,  L.  ? 
Taga,  Wlk. 

DiCTENIDIA,   Brul. 
bimaculata,  L. 

XiPHUEA,  Brul. 

atrata,  L. 

ruficornis,  Stseg. 
nigricornis,  Mg. 

Ctenophoea,  Mg. 

ornata,  I\Ig. 
flaveolata,  F. 
pectinicornis,  L. 

splendor,  Harr. 

nigrocrocea,  Dg. 

variegaia,  F. 
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EEPUTED   BEITISH   SPECIES   OF    TIPULIDM,   &c. 

Dixa  serotina,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  217  ;  Curt.,  B.  E.,  409  :    reputed  on  the  authority 

of  Haliday,  as  occurring  in  Ireland  on  the  verge  of  the  sea.     I  believe  Meigen's 

species  remains  unrecognised. 
Limnobiafusca,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  133;  Staph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  244  :    this  species  also 

has,  I  believe,  remained  unrecognised  since  Meigen   described  it.      Can  it   be 

Bicranomyia  turpis,  Wlk.  ?    if  so,  Meigen  has  wrongly  figured  the  position  of 

the  large  cross  vein. 
L.  pahuUna,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  140  ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  245  :    this  must  be  very 

near  L.  sylvicola,  Schum. ;    British  Museum  specimens  are  a  Dicranomyia,  like 

a  dark  D.  chorea. 

L.  sexpitnctata,  F.,  Sp.  Ins.,  II,  405  ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  244  :    probably   only  L. 
tripunctata,  F. 

L.  maculipennis,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  1, 136;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  44 :  may  be  D.  ornata,  Mg. 

L.  inusta,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  135,  =  macrostiyma,  Schum.  ?  ;    Wlk.,   I.    B.  D.,  Ill, 

298,  =  D.  mitss,  ?  Mg. 
L.  stigma,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  138  ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  298,  =  D.  mitis,  Mg.  ? 
L.  sexmaculafa,  Mcq.,  D.,  N.  P.  Tip.,  91  ;    Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  303,  =    Goniomyia 

sexguttata,  Dale. 
L.  plebeia,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  127  ;    Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  244,  =  Limnophila  Jilata, 

Wlk.  ? 
L.  leucophcBa,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  127 ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  290,  =  L.  nemoralis,  Mg. 
L.  alhifrons,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  137 ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  295,  =  D.  modesta,  Mg.  ? 
Tipula  ocellaris,  L.,  F.  S.,  1751  ;  Curt.,  B.  E.,  50,  =  Epiphragma  picta,  F. 
JErioptera  montana,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  110 ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  242. 
E.  grisea,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  112  ;   Curt.,  B.  E.,  557,  =  MolopMlus ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D., 

Ill,  276,  =  Erioptera  !  trivialis  ? 
Lininobia  transversa,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  123,  perhaps   a   Dactylolahis ;    Steph.,  Sys. 

Cat.,  II,  245  :  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  large  Amalopis. 
Trichocera  maculipennis,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  214  ;  Steph.  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  250. 
r.  parua,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  213;    Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  82  :    the    European   species  of 

Trichocera  are  too  insufiiciently  distinguished  to  allovt'  sinking  this  as  a  fa?-,  of 

hiemalis  without  closer  examination. 
Anisomera  obscura,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  210 ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  250. 
A.  nigra,  Ltr.,  Gen.  Cr.,  IV,  260  ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  82,  =  A.  aqualis,  Lw.  ? 
A.  bicolor,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  209 ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  82. 
A.  vittata,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  VI,  292  ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  82,  =  A.  Burmeisteri,  Lw.  ?, 

or  Peronecera  fuscipennis,  Curt.  (t.  Schin.). 
Amalopis  geniculata,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  124  ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  245  :  the  specimen 

in  the  British  Museum  is  a  small  true  Amalopis. 
Phalacrocera  replicata,  L.,  F.  S.,  1755  ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  245  :    the  only  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  were  Limnobia  quadrinotata,  Mg. 

Pachyrrhina  pratensis,  L.,  F.  S.,  1745  ;    Wlk.,   B.  M.  Cat.,   64  :    surely  must  be 
British,  but  I  cannot  find  it. 
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TipuJa  hortorum,  L.,  F.  S.,  1741 ;  Steph.,  Sys.  Cat.,  II,  248. 

T.  excisa,  Schum.,  Bes.  Schles.  Tip.,  42  ;   Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  323  :    undoubtedly   T. 

scripta,  Mg. 
T.  arcf.ica,  Curt.,  Ross.  Exp.,  11,  T.  A.,  15  ;    Dale,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  XX,  214,  = 

nodulicornis ,  Ztt.  ? 
T.  irrorata,  Mcq.,  Sui.  a  Buff.,  I,  84;  Curt.,  B.  E.,''493. 
T.  Diana,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  189  ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  62. 
T.fenestrata,  Schum.,  Bes.  Schles.  Tip.,  59  ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  60. 
T.  ccesia,  Schum.,  Bes.  Schles.  Tip.,  65  ;  Wlk.,  B.  M.  Cat.,  61. 
T.  fimbriata,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  190 ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  327:    under  this  name  I 

have  only  seen  T.  paludosa,  Mg. 

T.  lineola,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  181  ;  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  323. 

T.  aelenitica,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  187 ;    Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  Ill,  329,  =   T.  peliostigma, 
Schum. 


Neuratiou  of  Cladura,  adapted  after  Osten-Sacken. 


Costal  vein  =  upper  edge. 
Mediastinal  veiu  ends  at    a 


Subcostal 

Badial 

Postical 

Anal 

Axillary 


...  6 


Prajfurca  =  part  of  radial  vein  I  Submarginal  cells 1  &  2 

from  its  origin  until  its  forks,       Posterior  cells 3  to  7 

Subcostal  cross  vein ^    Anal  cell  8 

Marginal         ,,  i  '  Discal  cell    9 

Small  „  A- I  Basal  cells    10,11 

/I  Great  „ I  I 


(4) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
5  (68) 


Anal  vein  absent. 

Thorax  without  any  transverse  suture  Dixa. 

Thorax  with  a  transverse  suture    ...  PtycTioptera. 

Anal  vein  present. 

Mediastinal  vein  ending  in  the  costal  and  connected  with  the  subcostal  by 
the  subcostal  cross  vein  ;  last  joint  of  palpi  shorter  or  not  much  longer 
than  the  two  preceding  joints  taken  together Limnobiad.s;. 

6  (25)  One  submarginal  cell. 

7  (14)  Antennae  14-jointed  (empodia  indistinct  or  none)  LimnohiincB. 

8  (13)  Proboscis  not  longer  than  the  head. 

9  (12)  Antennae  simple. 

10  (11)     Tip  of  the  mediastinal  vein  usually  far  beyond  the  origin  of  the  prtefurca  ; 

the  c?  forceps  consists  of  two  horny  hooks     Limnohia. 

11  (10)     Tip  of  the  mediastinal  vein  usually  about  opposite  the  origin  of  the  prse- 

furca;  the  $  forceps  consists  of  two  fleshy  lobes   Dicranomyia. 

12  (9)     Antennae  pectinate  or  sub-pectinate  Rhipidia. 
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13  (8)     Proboscis  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  together Qeranomyia. 

14  (7)     Antennae  16-jointed. 

15  (22)     Snbcostal  vein  ends  in  tlie  costal ;   tibiae  without  spurs  at  the  tip  .. 

IlhamphidiincB. 

Ifi   (17)  Proboscis  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  head     Rhamphidia. 

17  (16)  Proboscis  shorter  than  the  liead. 

18  (19)  Discal  cell  closed     Antocka. 

19  (18)  Discal  cell  open. 

20  (21)  Discal  cell  coalescent  with  second  posterior  cell Orimarga. 

21  (20)  Discal  cell  coalescent  with  third  posterior  cell Thaiimastoptera. 

22  (15)     Subcostal  vein  usually  incurved  towards  the  radial,  and  ending  in  it ;   tibioe 

always  with  spurs  at  the  tips    Cylindrotomince . 

23  (24)     Upper  vein  from  discal  cell  forked  Cylindrotoma. 

24  (23)     Upper  vein  from  discal  cell  not  forked     Liogma. 

25  (6)     Two  submarginal  cells  (empodia  distinct). 

26  (43)  Tibiae  without  spurs  at  the  tip  UriopterirKe. 

27  (34)  Wings  conspicuously  hairy,  at  any  rate  along  the  veins. 

28  (29)  Wings  conspicuously  hairy  on  the  whole  surface RhyphoJophus. 

29  (28)  Wings  conspicuously  hairy  on  the  veins  only. 

30  (31)     The  prsefuroa  ends  in  the  first  submarginal  cell,  which  is  longer  tlian   the 

second  ;  the  great  cross  vein  much  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing  than 
the  small  one  is MolopMlus. 

31  (30)     The  prsefurca  ends  in  the  second  submarginal  cell,  which  is  longer  than 

the  first  ;  the  great  and  small  cross  veins  are  nearly  in  a  line. 

32  (33)     The  axillary  vein  is  arcuated  so  much  that  the  anal  cell  is  broader  in  its 

middle  than  near  its  margin   Erioptera. 

33  (32)     The  axillary  vein  is  straight,  diverging  from  the  anal,  so  that  the  anal  cell 

is  much  broader  at  its  end  than  in  its  middle Acyphona. 

34  (27)     Wings  not  conspicuously  hairy  on  the  surface,  and  very  slightly  on  the  veins. 

35  (38)     First  submarginal  cell  remarkably  short,  not   more  than   half    as   long  as 

second. 

36  (37)     Marginal  cross  vein  present Empeda. 

37  (36)     Marginal  cross  vein  absent  Ooniomyia. 

38  (35)     First  submarginal  cell  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  second. 

39  (42)     The  subcostal  cross  vein  a  long  way  from  the  tip  of  the  mediastinal  (more 

than  twice  the  length  of  the  great  cross  vein). 

40  (41)     Axillary  vein  conspicuously  bisinuated    Symplecta. 

41  (40)     Axillary  vein  straight Trimicra. 

42  (39)     The  subcostal  cross  vein  is  close  to  the  tip  of  the  mediastinal... 

Lipsothrix. 

43  (26)     Tibiso  with  spurs  at  the  tip  (even  though  minute). 

44  (61)     Subcostal  cross  vein  after  the  origin  of  the  prrefurca. 

45  (58)     Antennae  16-jointed LimnophilincE. 

46  (57)     Axillary  vein  nearly  straight  (not  short). 
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47  (48) 

48  (47 

49  (52 

50  (51 

51  (50; 

52  (49 

53  (54 

54  (53 

55  (56; 

56  (55 

57  (46 

58  (45 

59  (60 

60  (59 

61  (44 

62  (63 

63  (62 

64  (65 

65  (64 

66  (67; 

67  (66; 

68  (5 


69  (70) 

70  (69) 

71  (76) 

72  (73) 

73  (72) 

74  (75) 

75  (74) 

76  (71) 

77  (78) 

78  (77) 

79  (80) 

80  (79) 


An  extra  cross  vein  between  tlie  mediastinal  and  costal  veins,., 

Epiphragma. 

No  extra  cross  vein  between  the  mediastinal  and  costal  veins. 

An  extra  cross  vein  in  the  second  basal  cell. 

Antennae  long  and  thin    Idioptera. 

AntennsB  short,  very  much  thickened  at  the  base  .  Ephelia. 

No  extra  cross  vein  in  the  second  basal  cell. 

Great  cross  vein  almost  opposite  base  of  discal  cell    Dactylolabis. 

Q-reat  cross  vein  near  middle  of  discal  cell. 

Wings  with  numerous  dark  dots    Poecilostola. 

Wings  almost  without  spots    Limnophila. 

Axillary  vein  very  short,  abruptly  incurved  to  anal  angle  ...  Trichocera. 

Antennae  6 — -lO-jointed Anisomerince. 

Antennae  apparently  6-jointed  (<?),  or  10-jointed  (?)     Anisomera. 

Antennae  apparently  7-jointed  ((?),  or  9-iointed  (_?) Peronecera. 

Subcostal  cross  vein  before  the  origin  of  the  praefurca AmalopincB. 

Antenna?  13-jointed     Dicranota. 

Antennae  16 — 17-jointed. 

Four  posterior  cells,  wings  pubescent TJla. 

Five  posterior  cells,  wings  glabrous. 

Small  cross  vein  nearly  upright ;  last  joint  of  palpi  not  longer  than  two 
preceding  j<yint8  taken  together   Amalopis. 

Small  cross  vein  very  oblique ;  last  joint  of  palpi  longer  than  the  three 
preceding  joints  taken  together  Pedicia. 

Mediastinal  vein  ending  in  the  subcostal,  no  cross  vein  between  it  and 
each  vein  running  along  side  ;  last  joint  of  the  palpi  very  long,  whip- 
lash shaped,  much  longer  than  the  three  preceding  joints  taken 
together TiPULlDiG. 

Discal  cell  absent ;  tibiae  without  spurs    Dolichopeza. 

Discal  cell  present ;  tibiae  spurred. 

Antennae  not  pectinated. 

Antennae  19-jointed  (<?),  or  15-jointed  (9)    Nephrotoma. 

Antennae  13-jointed. 

The  three  veins  from  the  discal  cell  usually  start  separate,  or  the  upper 
two  fi'om  a  common  base  ;   yellow  and  black  species  ...Fachyrrhina. 

The  discal  cell  emits  two  veins,  the  upper  one  forking  at  some  distance 
from  the  cell;  not  yellow  and  black  species  Tipula. 

Antennae  pectinated  (c?). 

Antennae  (S)  pectinated  only  on  the  inner  side  Dictenidia. 

Antennae  (S)  pectinated  inside  and  outside. 

Antennae  ( <J  )  pectinated  beneath    Xiphura. 

Antennae  {$)  not  pectinated  beneath   ...  Ctenophora. 


LIMNOBIA. 

1  (18)     Origin  of  radial  vein  far  before  end  of  mediastinal  vein. 

2  (7)     Subcostal  vein  ends  with,  or  before,  the  cross  vein  which  unites  it  to  the 

radial  vein. 

L  2 
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3  (4)     Wings  without  sharply  defined  spots  (and  no  spots  much  nearer  base  than 

is  tlie  origin  of  radial  vein)  and  with  no  clouds  ...  lifasciata,  Schrk. 

4  (3)     Wings  with  sharply  defined  spots  (one  or  more  nearer  base  than   is  the 

origin  of  radial  yein)  and  with  numerous  clouds. 

5  (fi)     Femora  with  two  sharply  defined  black  rings.     (Very  large  species) 

anmdus,  Mg. 

6  (5)     Femora  with  only  one  sharply  defined  terminal  black  ring... 

quadrinotata,  Mg. 

7  (2)     Subcostal  vein  continued  much  beyond  the  cross  vein  which  unites  it  to 

the  radial  vein. 

8  (17)     Wings  with  spots  and  clouds,  or  at  any  rate,  three  black  spots  near  costa. 

9  (11)     Thorax  chiefly  blackish  or  dark,  never  shining  clear  ochreous  with  a  single 

black  middle  line.     (Wings  more  or  less  clouded). 

10  (13)     Wings  clouded  all  over,  with  spots  near  costa  somewhat  more  defined  ; 

joints  of  antonnte  elongate,  bearing  hairs  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
each  joint  ( <?  ),  or  much  longer  than  joint  (  ?  ). 

11  (12)     Femora  with  three  (or  at  least  two)  clearly  defined  dark  rings  .. 

nuhecuJosa,  Mg. 

12  (11)     Femora  with  only  the  tip  distinctly  dark  (a  pale  i-ing  preceding) 

Jlavipes,  F. 

13  (10)     Wings  with  slight  cloudings,  and  three  blackish  spots  near  costa  ;    joints 

of  antennae  oval,  bearing  hairs  rather  longer  than  each  joint... 

nitida,  n.  sp. 

14  (9)     Thorax  shining  clear  ochreous,  with  a  black  middle  line  in  front.     (Wings 

not  in  the  least  clouded,  but  with  three  dark  spots  near  costa). 

15  (16)     Front  femora  black,  the  basal  third  luteous    niffropuncfata,  Schnm. 

16  (15)     Front  femora  with  only  a  ring  just  before   the  tip   black,  before   which 

seems  to  be  a  paler  ring   trijmnctata,  F. 

17  (8)     Wings  clear,  no  markings  or  spots  at  all triviitata,  Schum. 

18  (1)     Origin  of  radial  vein  nearly  opposite  end  of  mediastinal  vein... 

macrostigma,  Schum. 

L.  NITIDA,  n.  sp.  ( (?  $). — Atra,  nitida,  alis  nigro-punctatis  et  nehulosis,  abdo- 
mine  nigro  segmentis  quatuor  mediis  apiceqtie  fulvis,femoribus  rujo-fiaois,  omnibus 
apice,  anticis  in  medio  nigris,  tibiis  tarsisque  obscuris. 

This  species  must  be  exceedingly  near  L.  pannonica,  Kowarz 
(Verb.  z.-b.  Wien.,  xviii,  213),  and  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  either 
that  or  this  was  L.  anaJis,  Meig.,  but  for  Meigen's  positive  statement 
that  his  L.  analis  was  only  L.Jlainpes,  Y.  ;  I  know,  from  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  Walker's  L.  analis  is  L.  nitida.  It  comes 
between  L.  nubeculosa,  Mg.,  and  flavipes,  F.,  on  the  one  side,  and  L. 
nigropunctata,  Schum.,  and  tri^mnctata,  F.,  on  the  other  side,  but  differs 
from  all  in  its  shining  black  thorax  and  more  darkly  marked  wings  ;  it 
is  slightly  the  smallest  of  all ;  the  black  ring  on  the  front  femora,  and 
the  strongly  darkened  wing  tip,  are  similar  to  those  in  L.  nigropunctata, 
but  that  species  has  the  wing  perfectly  free  from  cloudings  ;  from  L. 
pannonica  I  note  the  following  distinctions  (according  to  description)  : 
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L.  pannonica,  Kow. 
Abdomen  and  belly  shining  black. 


Besides  the  three  blackish  spots  near 
the  costa,  there  are  similar  small  spots 
before  the  third  large  spot  and  at  the 
end  of  the  subcostal  vein  ;  venation  like 
L.  tripunctata. 


L.  nitida,  n.  sp. 
Abdomen  with  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
segments  above  and  below  almost  all 
reddish-yellow,  somewhat  darkened  at 
sides  and  hind  margins  ;  on  the  very 
edge  is  a  blackish  line,  which  is  con- 
siderably widened  at  the  hind  margin?  ; 
the  end  of  the  2nd  and  the  base  of  the 
7th  segments  are  also  a  little  reddish- 
yellow  above. 

Wings  with  three  blackish  spots  placed 
as  in  L.  tripunctata,  but  much  larger, 
the  third  almost  covering  the  end  of  the 
subcosta,  because  the  continuing  part  of 
the  subcosta  after  the  cross  vein  is  much 
shorter  than  in  L.  tripunctata.  No 
small  blackish  spots. 

Knob  of  halteres  brownish-black. 

Antennae  all  blackish,  except  base  of 
third  joint. 

Scutellum  black,  with  grey  tomentum. 


Halteres  yellow. 

Antennal  joints  after  the  second  yel- 
low, darkened  at  tips. 

Scutellum  yellowish-brown,  darkened 
on  middle. 

L.  nitida  has  the  veins  all  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  wing  ;  the  tibia;  are  almost 
black,  being  only  a  little  brownish  about  the  middle  ;  the  black  on  the  7th  and  8th 
abdominal  segments  is  a  conspicuous  band  between  the  reddish-yellow  middle  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  genitalia,  these  being  all  reddish-yellow  except  the  black  hooks, 
outside  they  bear  black  hairs,  but  inside  near  the  end  yellowish  hairs. 

Female  very  similar  to  the  male,  but  the  hind  margins  of  the  reddish-yellow 
abdominal  segments  are  distinctly  black  ;  the  ovipositor  is  almost  all  reddish-yellow. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  rare  in  England,  as  in  addition  to 
several  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  I  came  against  it  many  years 
ago  in  the  Plumstead  Marshes  when  I  knew  nothing  about  Tipulidce, 
and  this  spring  on  May  12th  it  occurred  freely  in  a  hedgerow  at 
Exning  near  Newmarket.  It  is  probably  a  May  species,  lasting  only 
a  few  days  ;  my  Plumstead  specimens  were  taken  on  May  ^th. 

L.  trivittata,  Schum. :  this  species,  which  is  usually  considered 
rare  wherever  it  occurs  in  Europe,  was  very  abundant  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  river  at  Inverness  on  July  10th  last ;  on  June  26th  I 
took  one  at  Brockdish  near  Scole  in  Norfolk,  so  I  suspect  it  is  widely 
spread  but  hitherto  overlooked.  Walker's  type  of  L.  punctigera  is 
certainly  a  true  Limnohia,  but  when  I  saw  it  I  did  not  know  L. 
trivittata. 

L.  macrosfigma,  Schum. :  tolerably  abundant  near  Tunbridge 
Wells  last  June. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  THE  BIEMINGHAM  DISTEICT  : 

A   RETEOSPECT. 

BY    W.    HAECOURT    BATH. 

The  ordiuary  observer  could  not  have  failed  to  Botice  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Birmingham 
District  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  any  country  or  district  are  not  absolutely 
identical  for  any  two  successive  periods,  however  brief.  Some  species 
are  gaining  ground,  others  losing  it,  while  yet  others  remain  practically 
stationary  amidst  their  many  fluctuations.  These  changes  are  per- 
petually going  on,  but  very  few  of  them  are  placed  on  record. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  general  changes  may  be 
inappreciable  to  the  ordinary  observer,  but,  locally,  there  are  often 
considerable  changes  which  cannot  fail  to  be  detected  by  close  scrutiny. 
These  changes  are  links  in  the  great  chain  of  changes  whereby  the 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  one  geological  period  are  considerably  modified 
and  gradually  converted  into  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  succeeding 
period.  But,  in  the  different  groups  of  animals  and  plants,  these 
changes  progress  at  markedly  different  rates.  Some  will  change 
rapidly,  while  others  will  hardly  change  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  change  seems  to  be  slowest  among  the  least 
specialized  forms  and  among  those  which  have  been  established  the 
longest — the  most  speedy  among  the  most  specialized  forms  and  such 
as  have  only  lately  been  introduced. 

The  Lepidoptera  in  particular  have  undergone  many  great  and 
important  changes— even  during  the  last  few  years.  The  lists  of 
fifty  years  ago  are  no  longer  trustworthy  guides. 

We  have  records  of  many  species  occurring  in  the  district  which 
are  now  extinct.  Others,  which  were  very  plentiful,  are  now  only 
occasionally  seen.  Others,  again,  which  were  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  area  of  theTameV alley,  have  become  restricted,  perhaps, 
to  one  or  two  localities,  and  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  we  may  safely 
venture  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years  hence  they  will  be  entirely 
extirpated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  species  multiplying 
their  numbers  or  widening  their  area  of  distribution  to  compensate  us 
for  such  losses. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  my 
argument : — 

Not  many  years  ago,  probably  even  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  the 
gorgeous  swallow-tail  (Papilio  MachaonJ  used  to  roam  tliroughout  the  Midlands. 
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Now,  however,  it  is  entirely  restricted  to  the  FeiiB  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and 
Huntingdon.  Another  magnificent  butterfly,  the  Purple  Emperor  (Apatura  IrisJ, 
used  to  occur  abundantly  about  fifty  years  ago  in  many  of  the  large  oak  woods  with 
which  the  district  then  abounded,  but  it  is  now  entirely  extinct.  In  this  case  I  think 
its  disappearance  may  be  attributed  more  to  climatic  influences  than  to  drainage  and 
cultivation,  for  its  pabulum,  the  oak,  is  still  very  plentiful  everywhere. 

Within  more  recent  years,  the  two  pretty  butterflies,  Melanargia  Galathea  and 
Lycmna  Corydon,  have  both  become  extinct  in  the  only  locality  which  they  frequented 
in  the  district,  namely,  at  Knowle. 

Then  again,  Lycaena  semiargus  used  to  occur  plentifully  at  Shirley,  and  was  also 
taken  in  Sutton  Park  by  that  energetic  collector  the  late  Richard  Weaver,  and 
others.  Mr.  Frederick  Enock  attributed  its  disappearance  in  the  former  locality  to 
the  ravages  of  picture  makers.  If  we  can  accept,  also,  the  records  concerning  other 
captures  made  by  the  late  Richard  Weaver  (which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt),  the 
goddess  Frilillary  (Argynnis  l)iaj  and  the  Large  Copper  (Polyommatus  disparj  used 
to  occur  in  Sutton  Park  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Concerning  the  former  insect 
CA.  DiaJ,  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Smith  (late  of 
Ascott  College),  who  knew  Mr.  Weaver  personally,  that  the  identity  of  the  insects 
(two  in  number)  in  the  cabinet  of  the  fortunate  collector  was  established  by  a  friend, 
for  then  Mr.  Weaver  was  only  a  beginner,  having  taken  up  the  study  of  Entomology 
to  benefit  his  health. 

The  fraud  attributed  to  him  by  less  fortunate  collectors  of  palming  off  foreign 
insects  as  British  is  entirely  without  foundation,  as  Mr.  Weaver  did  not  collect 
foreign  insects,  for  he  used  to  say  that  the  British  were  more  beautiful.  (The  insular 
prejudice  held  its  sway  in  those  days). 

Mr.  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  Leicester  Museum,  informs  me  that  he 
saw  the  specimens  of  A.  Dia  and  the  single  specimen  of  P.  dispar  in  Aston  Hall 
Museum  (Birmingham)  about  ten  years  ago — the  same  that  were  reputed  to  have 
been  caught  in  Sutton  Park  by  Mr.  Weaver. 

The  above  two  Rhopalocera  are  undoubtedly  now  extinct.  There  are  many 
species  which  have  become  locally  extinct  or  scarce  in  the  district. 

The  three  large  Fritillaries,  Argynnis  Aglaia,  A.  Paphia,  and  A.  Adippe,  used 
to  occur  not  uncommonly  in  Sutton  Park  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as 
Mr.  Browne  informs  me,  but  they  are  now  either  extinct  or  rarely  met  with  there. 

Then  again,  the  greasy  Fritillary  (Jilelitaa  Aurinia)  used  to  occur  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  in  several  places  in  Sutton  Park.  It  was  most  abundant  in  the  bogs 
near  Blackroot  Pool,  but  since  the  land  has  been  drained,  and  the  Midland  Railway 
cut  through,  not  a  single  specimen  has  been  seen  thereabouts. 

The  only  other  locality  for  this  insect  in  Sutton  Park,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
near  Longmore  Pool,  where  a  few  specimens  are  annually  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  drainage  and  cultiiHition  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
extirpation  of  many  insects.  Another  butterfly,  the  Common  Blue  (Lycana  Icarus), 
used  to  occur  abundantly  in  one  spot  near  the  Keeper's  Pool,  but  about  lOyears  ago 
it  suddenly  vanished  and  not  a  single  specimen  has  been  seen  in  the  Park  since. 
The  insect  occurs  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  but  is  ycry 
rare.     Its  relative,  the  Holly  Blue  (Lycana  Argiolu  J,  formerly  enjoyed  a  much 
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wider  distribution  than  it  does  at  the  present  day,  for  we  have  records  of  its  having 
occurred  in  Coventry,  Bromsgrove,  and  many  other  places,  but  the  only  locality  for 
it  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  is  Sutton  Park. 

This  famous  pleasure  resort  for  the  Birmingham  public  seems  to  have  been  a 
much  finer  hunting  ground  for  the  entomologist  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  in 
fact,  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  many  butterflies  which  were  found  in  tolerable 
plentifulness,  but  which  are  now  seldom  seen  there.  The  most  noticeable  are,  perhaps, 
Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Vanessa  lo,  Pararge  Megara,  and  Epinephele  Janira.  The  two 
latter  I  believe  are  almost  extinct.  I  have  only  taken  a  single  specimen  of  E.  Janira 
within  recent  years,  and  that  one  I  captured  in  the  marshes  near  Blackroot  Pool,  in 
1883.  Its  singular  absence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutton  Coldfield  is  worthy  of 
remark,  being  a  very  common  butterfly  in  most  districts  throughout  the  Midlands. 
The  beautiful  Emperor  Moth  (Saturnia  pavonia)  also  used  to  be  very  plentiful  in 
Sutton  Park  about  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  two  causes  :  1,  to  the  extensive  fires  which  have  recently  raged  in  parts 
of  the  Common  where  the  insect  was  most  plentiful ;  2,  to  the  greediness  of  collectors 
and  rapacious  picture  dealers  who  take  every  specimen  tliey  come  across. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  very  few  insects  becoming  abundant  to  compensate 
us  for  this  "  falling  off,"  still,  there  are  some  species  which  are  apparently  becoming 
more  plentiful  and  widening  their  area  of  distribution.  The  most  important  are, 
perhaps,  Colias  Edusa  and  C.  HyaJe.  Not  many  years  ago  both  these  insects  were 
looked  upon  as  great  rarities.  They  are  now,  however,  probably  to  be  met  with 
8  ^mewhere  in  the  district  every  season.  In  1877  they  both  occurred  throughout  the 
Midlands  in  great  abundance.  I  think  their  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
influence  which  is  acting  the  reverse  with  such  a  number  of  other  species,  namely, 
cultivation — tlie  extended  cultivation  of  various  tracts  of  clover  by  agriculturists, 
this  plant  constituting  the  pabulum  of  both  species.  In  this  country  C.  Edusa  occurs 
more  commonly  than  C.  Hyale,  the  reverse  being  the  case  on  the  continent. 

The  great  Death's  Head  Moth  (Aclierontia  AtroposJ  is  another  insect  which  is 
becoming  more  plentiful  with  us  and  increasing  its  area  of  distribution.  Then  there 
is  the  Alder  Moth  (Acronycta  alnij  which  formerly  was  regarded  as  a  rarity  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  which  has  now  become  of  sufiicient  plenty  for  almost  every 
collector  to  be  in  possession  of  one  or  more  in  his  cabinet. 

The  fact  of  many  rare  SphingidcB  having  of  late  years  been  taken  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  such  as  Deilephila  lineata,  Chwrocampa 
celerio,  C.  nerii,  and  other  austral  forms  may  be  referred  to  their  being  introduced 
at  various  times  with  foreign  greenhouse  plants. 

The  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  appearance  of  many  insects  would  afford  a 
fertile  topic  in  itself.  During  a  certain  year  a  particular  insect  suddenly  becomes 
abundant,  though  for  several  years  previously  it  may  have  been  very  rare  and  only 
occasionally  seen.  In  1884  the  Red  Admiral  (Vanessa  AtalantaJ  occurred  throughout 
the  district  in  the  utmost  profusion,  though  for  several  years  previously  it  had  been 
comparatively  scarce.  In  the  same  year,  too,  our  gardens  were  visited  by  an  innume- 
rable horde  of  the  Large  Whites  (Pieris  brassicmj,  though  for  several  years  it  had 
been  very  scarce.  Other  Lepidoptera  which  I  have  noticed  to  greatly  fluctuate  in 
their  appearance  are  Vanessa  cardiii,  Porthesia  similis,  and  Plusia  gamma,  all  of 
which  occurred  in  unusual  abundance  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Birmingham  in  the 
autumn  of  1879. 
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The  Gold  Tail  Moth  (P.  similis)  was  so  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perry  Barr  that  it  covered  the  hedgerows  like  "  flakes  of  snow."  Since  1879  all 
these  insects  hare  been  much  less  plentiful. 

With  respect  to  V.  cardui  and  P.  gamma,  their  unusual  abundance  in  1879 
seemed  to  have  been  general  throughout  the  British  Isles,  for  correspondents  in 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland  inform  me  that  both  species  were  very  abundant 
there  during  the  same  year. 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  unusual  and 
sudden  appearances  of  particular  insects  are  referable  to  migration. 

Vanessa  cardui  is  an  insect  which  possesses  a  very  wide  area  of  distribution, 
being  found  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  globe.  It  is  one  of  those  insects  in 
which  a  strong  migratory  instinct  appears  to  be  developed.  Gathering  together  in 
enormous  clouds  they  quit  the  place  of  their  birth  and  depart  in  search  of  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new." 

The  Painted  Lady  is  a  butterfly  that  produces  two  broods  in  the  year,  and 
hibernates  in  the  perfect  state.  When  one  of  these  large  migratory  hordes  reaches 
this  country  it  generally  appears  to  be  composed  of  those  insects  that  have  hibernated 
such  hordes  reach  our  shores  in  June  or  about  that  time. 

If  the  swarm  is  a  large  one  the  butterflies  spread  over  the  Island,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  swarm  is  a  small  one,  the  range  is  more  restricted. 

The  butterflies  then  breed  and  die.  The  first  brood  is  produced  in  August  when 
the  imagines  again  in  their  turn  deposit  ova  on  the  thistles,  and  die.  In  our  British 
climate,  thistles  and  kindred  plants  die  early  in  the  autumn,  and  before  the  larviB 
can  feed  them  on  the  chilly  nights  have  withered  the  food  plants.  Starved  with  cold 
and  hunger,  the  larva  fall  victims  to  our  climate,  so  that  the  second  brood  which 
ought  to  live  over  the  winter  to  continue  the  race  over  another  year  never  reaches 
maturity,  and  the  species  disappears.  It  may  happen,  however,  sometimes  that  a 
few  of  the  first  brood  emerge  so  late  that  they  hibernate  or  emerge  so  early  that 
the  progeny  passes  through  the  various  stages  and  does  the  same.  Either  of  these 
occurrences  would  carry  the  race  on  for  another  season,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible 
for  this  to  last  more  than  a  year  or  two.  The  species  is  then  lost  until  a  fresh 
migration  makes  it  abundant  once  more.  Vanessa  Antiopa  is  another  insect  whose 
phenomenal  appearances  may  in  my  opinion  be  referable  to  the  same  theory  of 
migration,  although  the  differences  in  colour  between  British  and  Continental 
specimens  require  a  little  investigation. 

There  are  many  other  insects  which,  independent  of  migration,  appear  sometimes 
in  immense  numbers  locally,  such  as  Lohophora  viretata,  Thecla  ruhi,  and  other 
local  species  which  are  usually  the  reverse  of  abundant.  Then  again,  others  which 
are  usually  tolerably  abundant,  such  as  Polyommatus  Phlcsas,  Euchloe  cardamines, 
and  Pieris  napi  are  very  scarce  in  certain  seasons. 

The  recent  progress  of  science  forcibly  teaches  us  that  the  grandest  and  safest 
conclusions  are  best  attainable  by  means  of  the  most  minutely  accurate  observations 
persistently  conducted  according  to  some  well  arranged  and  comprehensive  plan. 

lu  the  cases  above  cited,  numberless  experiments  are  being  carried 
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out  before  our  eyes,  and,  i£  we  are  to  profit  by  tbem,  we  must  watcb 
them  with  the  closeness  of  vision  and  keenness  of  intellect  demanded 
by  the  physicist  in  his  laboratory. 

The  Limes,  Sutton  Coldficld  :   October  lUh,  1886. 


NOTES   ON   THE    COLHOPTERA   OE   THE   ISLE   OF   SHEPPEY. 
BT    Or.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.E.S. 

Eor  the  last  eighteen  years,  except  when  absent  abroad,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Walker  and  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Coleopterous 
fauna  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Our  list  contains  at  present  about 
900  species.  The  island  is,  or  used  to  be,  rich  in  salt-marsh  frequent- 
ing species.  Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
part  of  the  time  in  company  with  Mr.  "Walker,  in  the  island,  I  have 
again  had  an  opportunity,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  of  paying  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  subject.  The  following  species,  among 
others,  were  met  with  and  seem  noteworthy  ;  those  marked  *  have  not 
hitherto  been  recorded  from,  or  are  noted  by  us  for  the  first  time  in 
the  island. 

Cillenum  laterale  :*  sparingly,  under  stones  below  high-water  mark. 

Selophorus  intermedius  :  this  species  used  to  abound  in  the  brackish  ditches  ; 
latterly  I  have  only  seen  it  crawling  on  the  esplanade,  not  uncommonly. 

OchtJiebius  exaratus  :  not  uncommon,  in  company  with  three  other  species  of 
the  genus,  in  fresh  or  brackish  ditches. 

Cercyon  aquaticiis  :*  rarely,  in  the  above-mentioned  "traps." 

Homalota  perexigua  :  sparingly,  by  evening  sweeping  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
and  also  from  rubbish  on  tlie  banks  of  the  ditches  ;  this  tiny  little  species  is  found 
in  company  with  H.  iyiquinula  (and  numerous  other  species  of  the  genus),  and  is 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  net  amongst  the  larger  common  species.  H.  ccbsuIg  •*  not 
uncommon  in  one  little  sandy  spot ;  in  short  moss,  as  at  Deal  and  elsewhere. 

DigJossa  mersa  :*  rather  common,  beneath  large  boulders  on  the  beach,  and 
below  high-water  mark. 

MyllcBna  elongata  :*  rarely,  on  the  banks  of  the  ditches. 

PMlonthus  punctiis  :*  rarely,  in  two  widely  separated  localities  ;  in  "  traps  "  of 
water  plants  pulled  out  of  the  fresh  water  ditches  and  left  a  few  days  to  dry  on  the 
banks,  and  in  a  partially  dried  up  reedy  piece  of  marsh  ground.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  the  species  alive,  though  the  insect  is  a  known  inhabitant  of  the 
island  ;  we  had  long  been  looking  for  it. 

Somalium  pt/gmcEum  :*  one  example,  evening  sweeping. 

Actidium  coarctatum  ■*  not  uncommonly,  in  company  with  Diglossa,  and  also 
beneath  seaweed. 
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Sydnolius  strigosus*  Anisotoma  caJcarata,  Cyrtusa  pauxilla*  and  Colon  brun- 
neum  :  rarely,  by  evening  sweeping  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 

Syncalypta  hirsuta  :  rarely,  by  evening  sweeping. 

Throscus  carmifrons*  and  ohtusus  :  the  first-named  not  uncommonly,  the  latter 
rarely,  by  sweeping  just  before  dark  (not  earlier)  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  The 
four  British  species  of  the  genus  are  now  known  to  us  from  the  island. 

Xylophilus  populneus  :*  rarely,  by  evening  sweeping. 

Salpingus  ater  :*  two  examples,  evening  sweeping  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 
This  insect  seems  to  occur  sporadically  in  widely  separated  localities.  Visiting 
Sittingbourne  a  short  time  after,  we  again  met  with  a  pair  of  the  species. 

Sagoils  suhcarinatus  audj'rit :  not  uncommonly,  beneath  "  traps  "  {Eaniinctdus 
aquaticus,  Lemna,  &c.)  on  the  banks  of  fresh  water  ditches.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
specimens  we  have  captured  of  the  five  species  of  Bagoils  inhabiting  the  island,  by 
far  the  majority  have  been  found  by  this  method  or  in  flood  refuse  ;  it  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  we  have  found  them  by  sweeping  or  in  the  water  net.  B.  suhcarinatus 
can  always  be  identified  amongst  its  British  allies  by  its  long  and  slender  tarsi. 

Trachyphloeus  alternans  :*  rarely,  in  a  little  sandy  spot.  This  is  another  species 
occurring  more  or  less  sporadically  (though  often  found  in  numbers)  in  very  many 
localities  in  the  South  of  England,  both  on  the  chalk  and  on  the  sand. 

Apion  limonii :  in  profusion,  in  a  new  and  distant  locality,  at  Leysdown.  This 
species  had  long  since  disappeared  from  its  old  locality  near  Sheerness  ;  it  selects 
saltings  not  covered  by  high  tides.  The  withered  state  of  the  leaves  of  its  food- 
plant  will  generally  indicate  its  presence. 

Apion  Schonherri :  a  single  example,  by  sweeping.  This  species  was  formerly 
found  by  us  in  profusion  in  moss,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  fresh  water  ditches,  in  winter ; 
very  rarely  in  the  summer  months  single  specimens  have  occurred  by  sweeping. 

HcBmonia  Curtisi:  rarely,  in  slightly  brackish  ditches,  on  Fotamogeton pectinattts. 

Engis  humeralis  :  rarely,  in  fungus  on  elms,  in  company  with  swarms  of  Myceto- 
pTiagus  quadripustulatus  and  Triphyllus  suturalis.  In  the  New  Forest,  I  have  only 
found  this  species  in  fungoid  growth  on  beech. 

Just  before  sunset  on  calm  evenings,  or,  better  still,  when  there  is  a  slight 
breeze  from  the  land,  enormous  numbers  of  the  commonest  beetles  may  be  found  by 
sweeping  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  amongst  these  now  and  then 
rarer  species  are  to  be  met  with,  the  difficulty  being  to  detect  amongst  such  a  strug- 
gling mass  of  life  any  small  or  obscure  forms.  The  most  abundant  species  belong  to 
the  genera  Sitones,  Apion,  Atomaria,  Bradycellus,  Trechus,  Oxytelus,  Somalium, 
Lagria,  Meligethes,  Phalacrus,  Cercyon,  Typhcsa,  Aleochara,  Olibrus,  Orthoperus, 
Lathridius,  Stenus,  Bruchus,  Somalota,  Ceuthorhynchus,  Lithocharis,  PsyUiodes, 
Corticaria,  Philonthus,  Philhydrus,  &c.,  &c. ;  more  rarely,  Leucoparyphus,  Helo- 
phorus ;  we  have  obtained,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Haploglossa, 
Hylohius  (!),  Autalia  rivularis,  Apion  puiescens,  Clonus  blattaricB  (for  the  first  time 
in  Sheppey),  Ochina,  &c.  Many  visits  in  search  of  Baridius  scolopaceus  were  quite 
fruitless  ;  the  insect  appears  to  have  become  extinct  in  its  old  locality. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W.  : 
September  2oth,  1886. 
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DESCEIPTION   OF  THE  LARVA   OF  PTEROFHORUS 
A  CANTHODA  CTYL  US. 

BT    G.    T.    POEKITT,    F.L.S. 

At  page  149  of  the  last  (xxii)  volume  of  tbe  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  is  a 
description  of  the  larva  of  Fteropliorus  cosmodactylus  ;  a  reference  to 
it  will  show  that  in  the  year  1884,  Mr.  Eustace  K.  Bankes,  of  Corfe 
Castle,  sent  me  about  a  score  of  larvae  of  a  JPterophortos,  from  which  I 
bred  a  series  of  cosmodactylus  and  two  specimens  of  acantliodactylus. 
Last  year,  Mr.  Bankes  sent  me  another  lot  of  larvae,  from  which  I  bred 
cosmodactylus  only.  Notwithstanding  this  large  proportion  of  cosmo- 
dactylus, Mr.  Bankes  has  all  along  been  convinced  that  in  reality 
acantliodactylus  is  much  the  commoner  insect  in  his  district  ;  and, 
therefore,  again  this  year  collected  and  sent  me  thirteen  more  larvae 
fi'om  the  Stachys  sylvatica.  They  reached  me  on  August  25th,  and, 
on  opening  the  box,  at  first  sight  they  appeared  to  me  just  like  those 
received  the  two  previous  years  ;  they  were  of  the  same  shape,  and 
there  was  precisely  the  same  range  of  variation  from  the  bright  green 
to  purple  forms.  Two  days  afterwards,  however,  on  comparing  them 
closely  with  my  descriptions  of  the  previous  years'  larvae,  it  at  once 
became  apparent  that  there  were  distinctly  defined  distinctions  be- 
tween them  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Bankes  stating 
I  fully  expected  to  breed  acantliodactylus  from  them.  On  the  7th  of 
September  a  further  consignment  of  larvje  reached  me  from  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Worthing,  who  sent  them  (evidently 
without  any  doubt  on  his  part)  as  acantliodactylus.  They  seemed  in 
every  respect  like  Mr.  Bankes'  larvae,  so  that  I  was  now  all  but  certain 
it  would  be  proved  these  two  closely  allied  species  can  be  separated 
in  the  larval  stage.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  for  from 
Mr.  Bankes'  larvae  I  bred  thirteen  acantliodactylus,  from  September 
7th  to  14th  ;  and  from  Mr.  Fletcher's,  five  specimens,  the  first  appear- 
ing on  September  21st.  It  seems  almost  inexplicable  that  this  year 
Mr.  Bankes  should  collect  no  cosmodactylus  larvae  whatever,  for  he 
retained  a  good  many  himself,  and  when  writing  me  early  in  Septem- 
ber, he  had  up  to  that  time  bred  forty  specimens — all  acantliodactylus  1 

Desceiption. — In  shape  exactly  like  that  of  cosmodactylus,  as  described  in  the 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  150.  As  in  that  species  there  are  two  distinct  forms,  and 
intermediate  varieties  occur  partaking  more  or  less  of  each  of  these  extreme  forms  : — 

Var.  I  has  the  ground  colour  deep  purple ;  head  yellowish-grey,  or  yellowish- 
brown,  marked  on  the  crown  and  sides  with  black,  the  mandibles  brown ;  mcdio- 
dorsal  stripe  smoke-coloured  ;    sub-dorsal  lines,  and  another  line  of  equal  width 
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below  it,  white,  but  interrupted  and  not  very  conspicuous  ;  and  below  these  is 
another  stiarcely  so  pale  line  along  the  spiracles ;  hairs  and  the  distinct  tubercles 
white.  Ventral  surface  and  prologs  greenish-olive,  anterior-legs  shining  black, 
ringed  with  paler. 

Var.  II  has  the  ground-colour  bright  pale  green  ;  head  as  in  Var.  I ;  the  pul- 
sating dark  smoky  vessel — in  some  specimens  tinged  with  pink  anteriorly — forms  the 
dorsal  stripe ;  sub-dorsal  lines  indistinct,  whitish ;  below  these  is  another  line,  but 
much  interrupted  and  broken  into  short  lengths ;  there  are  no  lines  along  the 
spiracular  region ;  hairs  and  tubercles  white.  Yentral  surface  and  prolegs  of  the 
bright  green  of  the  dorsal  area,  the  legs  shining  black,  ringed  with  white. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted,  that  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between 
this  insect  and  cosniodactylus — distinctions  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
reliable — are  :  the  deep  purple  ground-colour  in  acanthodactylus,  as  compared  with 
the  "  purplish-pink  "  of  cosmodactylus  ;  the  white  sub-dorsal  lines  being  less  con- 
spicuous in  acanthodactylus  ;  and  the  head  being  yellowish-brown  marked  with 
black,  in  place  of  the  "  very  dark  sienna-brown,  almost  black,"  in  cosmodactylus. 

Uuddersfield  :   October  8th,  1886. 


A  LUMINOUS   INSECT-LARVA   IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 

BY   C.   R.   OSTEN-SACKEN,   Hon.   F.E.S. 

Mr.  Hudson's  account  {ante,  pp.  99-100)  about  the  luminous 
insect-larva  from  New  Zealand  leaves  me  very  little  doubt  that  it 
belongs  to  tbe  MycetopUlidcB.  Tbe  description  of  the  "glutinous 
web,"  the  rapid  motions  of  the  larvae  gliding  upon  it,  and  their  retreat 
into  holes,  when  alarmed,  show  a  remarkable  agreement  with  my 
observations  on  the  larvas  of  Sciophila,  described  in  detail  in  my 
article:  "  Characters  of  i}ie\a.vxsd  oithe  Mycetophilidw,''  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings Entom.  Soc.  Philad.,  1862  (I  have  recently  reprinted  this 
article  as  a  separate  pamphlet  for  distribution  among  my  correspond- 
ents). Whether  my  Sciophila  larvse  were  shining  or  not,  I  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny,  because  I  do  not  remember  seeing  them  in  the  dark. 
But  we  have  another  observation  of  luminous  larvse  of  Mycetophilidce, 
that  of  Wahlberg,  Act.  Holm.,  1S38  and  48.  He  observed  the  trans- 
formations of  Ceroplatus  sesioides,  and  saw  larva  and  pupa,  but  not  the 
perfect  insect,  emit  a  bright  light.  His  paper  will  be  found  translated 
in  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1849,  pp.  120—123.  There  is  no  doubt  now 
that  the  fly  Trimicra  pilipes  was  bred  from  some  other  larva  hidden  in 
the  mud  which  contained  the  luminous  larvse  ;  one  of  the  "  small 
earthworms  "  mentioned  may  have  been  that  very  larva.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Theod.  Beling,  in  Seesen  (in 
the  Harz  mountains),  who  reared  larvje  of  Trimicra,  and  published 
descriptions  ;  upon  my  suggestion  he  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  such 
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larvae  again,  as  they  were  in  season,  and  to  watch  tliem  iu  the  dark  ; 
no  trace  of  luminosity  was  visible.  Thus  it  remains  only  to  ascertain 
to  what  genus  of  MycetophilidcB  the  Xew  Zealand  larvae  belong. 

I  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  my  statement  about  luminous  Dip- 
tera,  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xv,  p.  43,  I  forgot  to  mention  Wahlberg's 
observation. 

Heidelberg :   Octoler,  1886. 


Aculeate  Hymetioptera  in  1886. — As  I  have  been  successful  in  capturing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  scarce  and  local  Uymenoptera,  a  record  of  some  of  the  best  of 
these  may  not  prove  to  be  without  interest.  During  May  and  the  greater  part  of 
June  I  was  at  Oxford  ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  July  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
August  I  spent  at  Sidmouth.  To  species  that  were  found  in  these  two  localities  I 
shall  affix  the  name  of  the  locality  where  I  found  them  ;  where  no  locality  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  species  was  caught  within  walking  distance  of 
Chippenham. 

As  no  really  scarce  species  of  the  Heterogyna  was  found,  I  record  none  of  this 
section.     Of  the  Fossores  I  have  taken — 

Myrmosa  melanocephala,  Fab.  :  two  <?  and  several  $  ;  the  latter  sex  also  at 
Sidmouth. 

Aporus  unicolor,  Spin. — of  this  rare  species  I  was  lucky  enough  to  take  one  $  at 
Sidmouth. 

Evagethes  hicolor,  Lep. — one  $  at  Sidmouth. 

Of  the  genus  Pompilus  :  niger,  Fab.,  was  common,  but  so  difficult  to  catch,  that 
i  only  secured  about  half  a  dozen — I  took  a  single  $  at  Sidmouth  ;  spissus,  Schiodte, 
was  generally  common  in  our  woods. 

Priocnemis  was  very  well  repi'esented,  several  good  species  being  found  :  fuscus, 
Linn.,  at  Oxford  ;  exaltatus,  Fab.,  common  at  Sidmouth  ;  pusillus,  Schiodte,  both 
sexes,  but  not  commonly  ;  parvulus,  Dahlb.,  both  sexes,  rarely  ;  hyalinatus,  Fab., 
one  c?  at  Sidmouth. 

Agenia  variegata,  Linn. — widely  distributed,  but  not  very  common  ;  it  is  to  be 
found  running  over  walls,  heaps  of  road-scrapings,  banks,  on  willow  and  other  tree 
trunks,  and  on  old  stumps.  I  have  taken  $  and  ?  in  cop.,  and  the  latter  sex  with 
its  prey  (a  spider),  as  is  usual  with  the  PompiUdcB :  hircana,  Fab.,  much  more  local 
than  the  former  species,  but  not  very  scarce  where  it  is  found.  I  have  only  taken  it 
on  tree  trunks,  and  once  or  twice  on  a  stump. 

Ceropales  maculatus,  Fab. — not  uncommon  in  woods. 

Astata  hoops,  Schr. — I  found  the  $  with  its  prey  at  Sidmouth. 

Spilomena  troglodytes,  V.  d.  Lind. — two  ?  in  a  quarry. 

Mimesa  Dahlboini,  Wesm. — in  the  woods,  but  not  commonly. 

Crahro  elavipes,  Linn. — this  species  and  several  others  seem  particularly  fond 
of  plum  leaves  iu  gardens.  I  suspect  that  they  come  in  search  of  the  Aphides, 
which  are  often  so  abundant  on  these  trees  ;  capitosus,  Shuck. — the  $  was  found  in 
our  garden  ;  gonager,  St.  Farg. — I  took  throe  or  four  $  and  a  few  $  at  Wootton- 
under-Edge,  near  here,  where  the  fu-st  specimens  were  taken.     I  was  very  pleased  to 
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find  a  new  locality  about  twelve  miles  from  the  original  one,  where  I  took  several 
? .  At  Wootton  it  forms  its  burrow  in  decaying  stumps,  in  the  new  place  in  a 
stiff  clay  soil ;  interruptus,  De  Geer — I  found  only  one  $  of  this  uncommon  species. 

Odynerus  pictus,  Curt.,  was  not  very  common,  and  antilope,  Panz.,  even  less  so. 

Many  scarce  species  of  the  Anthophila  were  found.  Among  the  AndrenidcB  : 
Prosopis  coiifusa,l^y\.,  was  not  rare  on  bramble  blossoms  in  woods;  brevicornis, 
Nyl.,  was  less  common,  but  was  also  found  at  Sidmouth,  where  I  also  toot  the  J  of 
P.  pictipes,  Nyl. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Sphecodes  were  taken,  including  S.  puncti- 
ceps,  Thorns.,  at  Sidmouth  ;  S.  ferruginatus,  Thoms.,  which  occurred  here  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  In  several  places,  where  patches  of  Carduus 
arvensis  grew,  they  could  have  been  boxed  in  innumerable  quantities  after  sundown 
on  warm  evenings,  five  or  six  specimens  being  found  on  every  blossom.  The  $  I 
took  at  Oxford  in  the  spring.  S.  hyalinatus,^h.ovas., not  quite  so  plentiful,  but  very 
abundant  on  the  same  thistle  flowers.  I  took  several  females  of  this  species  at 
Oxford.  S.  variegatus,  Yon  Hag.,  with  the  preceding,  but  far  less  plentiful ;  I  could 
only  secure  about  two  dozen.  S.  dimidiatus,  Von  Hag.,  fairly  common  at  Oxford, 
but  of  course  I  only  took  the  hibernated  females.  S.  affinis,  Von  Hag.,  more  or  less 
common  in  both  places. 

Andrena,  Fab.,  was  very  well  represented :  Sattorfiana,  Fab.,  1  S  and  5  ?  on 
flowers  of  the  common  Scabious  at  Sidmouth  ;  Cetii,  Schr.,  1  $  and  1  $  on  the 
same  flowers  in  the  same  place ;  pilipes,  Fab.,  was  common  at  Sidmouth  on  bramble 
blossoms  :  roscB,  Panz.,  was  not  plentiful  there,  on  the  same  flowers  ;  tlioracica,  Fab., 
swarmed  on  nearly  every  flower,  thistle,  bramble,  crepis,  fleabane,  and  many  others ; 
angustior,  Kirb.,  I  took  1  S  and  H  ?  of  this  rare  species  at  Oxford,  all  the  females 
had  their  legs  covered  with  pollen,  and  occurred  solely  on  the  common  buttercup  ; 
hicolor,  Fab.,  is  a  common  species,  it  is  very  partial  to  mallow  blossoms  and  Crepis ; 
varians,  Rossi,  helvola,  Linn. — the  $  of  the  former  and  ?  of  the  latter  were  taken 
at  Oxford  ;  fucata,  Sm.,  5  ?  at  Oxford,  all  on  whitethorn  blossom  ;  simillima,  Sm., 
2  (?  and  8  or  9  $  at  Sidmouth.  These  were  chiefly  taken  on  Carduus  arvensis,  but 
also  on  Inula  and  other  flowers  ;  denticulata,  Kirb.,  both  sexes  at  Sidmouth,  but  not 
very  plentifully  ;  chrysosceles,  Kirb.,  in  countless  numbers  in  the  spring,  and  abundant 
at  Oxford  ;  hnmilis,  Imh.,  very  locally  at  Oxford,  but  abundant  in  one  place  ;  dorsata, 
Kirb.,  2  ?  at  Sidmouth  on  bramble  blossoms  ;  Wilkella,  Kirb.,  at  Oxford,  very 
locally. 

Cilissa  koemorrhoidalis,  Fab. — the  males  of  this  species  were  very  abundant 
when  I  left  for  Sidmouth,  but  I  only  took  8  ?  ;  on  my  return  they  were  past.  It  is 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  harebell ;  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills  it  is  found  on  the 
three  species  of  mallow,  the  harebell,  and  the  Canterbury  bell ;  in  lanes  abundantly 
on  Geranium  Rohertianum,  in  company  with  Andrena  bicolor,  Fab.,  Chelostoma 
campanularimi,  Kirb.,  &c.  It  is  much  preyed  upon  by  a  spider  which  infests  these 
flowers,  and  which  rushes  out  and  strangles  it  as  it  alights. 

Of  the  ApidcB,  both  species  of  Fanurgus  occurred  at  Sidmouth.  I  took  a  single 
$  of  Nomada  ochrostoma,  Kirb.,  here,  at  Oxford  it  was  not  rare  ;  in  both  places  it 
was  parasitic  on  Andrena  Afzeliella,  Kirb.,  not  on  A.  labialis,  Kirb.  N.  obtusifrons, 
Nyl.,  2  $  at  Sidmouth,  one  on  Senecio  and  the  other  on  Carduus.     N.ferruginata, 
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Kirb.,  not  rare  at  Oxford,  with  A.  humilis,  Imh.  Stelis  p7iceoptera,KiTb.,l  ?  at 
Sidmoutli ;  I  cut  it  out  of  a  burrow  that  was  constructed  in  a  gate  post ;  this  was 
on  the  first  day  of  my  stay  while  it  was  raining  fast. 

Osmia  pilicornis,  Sm.,  1  $  and  4  ?  .  It  burrows  in  dead  wood  and  in  stony 
ground  ;  it  is  a  very  early  spring  bee,  found  in  April  on  dog  violet,  &c.,  but  the  $ 
may  be  found  till  quite  the  end  of  June.  I  took  one  of  the  latter  sex  at  Oxford  on 
the  common  bugle  by  the  road  side  :  fulviventris,  Panz.,  not  uncommon  in  our 
garden  ;  it  cuts  decayed  rose  leaves  in  a  very  ragged  fashion,  very  unlike  the  neat 
work  of  a  MegacJnle  ;  it  builds  in  the  holes  where  nails  have  fallen  out  from  the 
mortar  of  our  garden  wall :  bicolor,  Schk.,  6  or  7  of  each  sex  on  dog  violet,  bluebell, 
cistus,  and  wood  anemone  :  O.  leucomelana,  Kirb.,  2  <J  and  5  ?  at  Sidmouth  ;  the 
c?  settles  on  the  bare  pathways,  the  $  I  only  found  on  Crepis  ;  I  found  one  nidus 
in  a  buried  bramble  stem  ;  unfortunately,  not  more  than  one  or  two  cells  are  full, 
and  perhaps  not  even  these  :  spinulosa,  Kirb.,  not  very  plentiful  at  Sidmouth. 

Anthophora  f  areata,  Panz.,  4  $  at  Sidmouth. 

Saropoda  bimactilata,  Panz.,  not  uncommon  at  Sidmouth,  always  on  Centaurea 
nigra. 

All  the  species  of  Psithyriis  occurred,  the  males  at  any  rate. 

The  best  Bomhus  was  distinguendus,  Mor.,  of  which  2  $  ,\  ^  ,  and  1  $  were 
found. 

I  found  stylopised  specimens  of  A.  fulva,  Schr.,  3  .  A.  nana,  Kirb.,  $  at 
Oxford  and  here,  and  of  HaJictus  tumulorum,  Linn.,  (J  frequently. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  state  that  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  has  very  kindly  named 
for  me  a  very  great  number  of  the  moi*e  puzzling  of  these  species. — Eobt.  C.  L. 
Perkins,  Sopworth  Rectory,  Chippenham,  and  Jesus  College,  Oxford  :  Sept.,  1886. 

Chrysis  iijnita  preyed  upon  hy  Xysticus  cristatus. — On  4th  September  last  in 
Grisel-bottom — a  valley  adjoining  Burwell  Wood  near  Louth  in  Lincolnshire — I 
observed  a  spider,  Xysticus  cristatus,  Clk.,  on  the  sweetly-scented  yellow  flowers  of 
the  agrimony  (Agrimonia  eupatoriaj ,  preying  upon  a  Chrysis  ignita.  This  lovely 
little  insect,  which  is  able  to  roll  itself  up  in  a  ball  when  alarmed,  had  been  overcome 
by  the  skill  of  the  Xysticus. — -H.  Wallis  Kew,  Louth,  Lincolnshire :   Oct.  6th,  1886. 

If^ote  on  some  Bees  and  the  flowers  of  Snapdragons. — Having  this  year  a  great 
quantity  of  Antirrhinum  majus  growing  together,  I  have  made,  during  the  month  of 
August,  many  and  continuous  observations  of  the  behaviour  of  some  kinds  of  bees 
with  the  flowers,  which  in  the  main  corroborate  those  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Newman, 
communicated  to  the  Entomological  Society  (Proceed.,  1850,  p.  36).    He  enumerates 

4  kinds,  but  names  only  one  (No.  1),  designating  the  others  as  "  Bomhus ?  "  with 

numbers  2  to  4 ;  these  numbers  I  adopt  here,  assuming  from  the  identity  of  proceeding 
in  the  bees  I  have  seen  with  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Newman  that  the  kinds  are  the 
same;  the  specific  names  of  these,  and  also  of  Nos.  5  to  7,  have  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  from  individuals  taken  in  the  acts  mentioned. 

No.  1.  Megachile  centuncularis. — This  I  have  not  seen  ;  it  is  said  to  enter  the 
flowers  back  downwards. 

No.  2.      Bomlus  Derhamellus,    ^ . — This  invariably  enters  the  flowers  back 
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upwards,  going  in  so  complotoly  as  to  be  entirely  hidden,  and  no  entomological 
Dogberry  on  day  duty  would  suspect  its  presence.  However,  it  soon  comes  out,  its 
thorax  striped  with  yellow  pollen  from  the  anthers,  which  it  at  once  carries  to  fertilize 
another  flower,  and  so  on  again  and  again  :  "  Sic  vos  non  vobis  "  may  well  be  said  of 
such  bees  as  this,  which  thus  unconsciously  have  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay.  Mr. 
Newman  believed  this  bee  to  be  the  neuter  of  No.  4,  and  this  was  correct  if  my 
No.  4  be  the  same,  of  which  there  may  be  a  doubt  (see  No.  7). 

No.  3.  Bombus  terrestris,  var.  lucorum,  $  . — This  does  not  enter  the  flower  at 
all.  Mr.  Newman  says  it  alights  on  the  flower  stalk  just  below  the  flower,  cuts  a  hole 
in  the  corolla  close  to  the  nectary  and  thrusts  its  tongue  or  labial  apparatus  through 
this  to  the  nectary.  I  have,  however,  often  seen  it  not  only  act  thus,  but  also  alight 
on  the  flower,  yet  never  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  crawl  at  once  down  the  outside  to 
the  base  of  the  corolla.  I  thought  the  size  of  the  bee  might  have  been  against  its 
entry,  but  as  I  afterwards  saw  larger  bees  go  in,  this  theory  was  defective,  it  tlierefore 
appeared  that  it  sought  honey  only  and  took  the  readiest  way  to  get  it.  I  saw  no 
9  of  this  var. 

No.  4.  Bombus  Derhaniellus,  ?  . — This  large  bee  was  of  too  great  a  size  to  get 
into  the  flower,  so  standing  on  the  lower  lip  it  opened  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  and 
thrusting  itself  in  as  far  as  it  could  thus  reached  the  nectary,  as  could  be  seen  through 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  remaining  exposed  to  view ; 
when  the  bee  came  out  the  thorax  was  marked  with  pollen  like  No.  2,  the  $  . 

No.  5.  Apis  melUfica  (Ligurian  race).  This  (not  mentioned  by  Newman)  goes 
on  the  outside  of  the  flower  from  below  and  proceeds  to  extract  the  honey  like  No.  3. 
Simultaneously,  however,  I  saw  other  bees  of  this  species  go  to  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  and  open  it,  but  they  did  not  enter ;  they  only  stood  on  the  lower  lip  and 
pushed  their  heads  in;  and  I  repeatedly  noticed  that  they  reached  only  to  the  pollen- 
iferous  anthers  with  their  fore-legs ;  so  it  was  clear  they  required  pollen  only.  I 
further  noticed  that  the  honey  collectors  went  from  flower  to  flower  always  on  the 
same  errand,  and  that  the  pollen  gatherers  acted  similarly,  neither  taking  up  the 
occupation  of  the  other.     Here  was  clearly  an  economic  division  of  labour. 

No.  6.  Bombus  terrestris,  var.  virginalis,  $  . — This  settled  on  the  lower  lip  of 
the  flower  and  pushed  itself  into  the  corolla  as  far  as  it  could,  leaving  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  abdomen  and  its  hind-legs  in  sight:  this  I  saw  repeatedly.  It  evi- 
dently went  to  the  nectary  for  honey,  for  the  pollen  fi'om  the  anthers  remained  thick 
on  the  thorax  and  was  regarded  as  an  encumbrance,  as  the  bee  occasionally  rested  on 
a  leaf  and  did  its  best  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  with  its  fore-legs.  If  it  had  intended  to 
gather  pollen  it  would  not  have  acted  in  this  way.  It  is  very  singular  that  to  get 
the  honey  the  procedure  was  so  difl^erent  from  that  of  No.  3 — another  variety  of  the 
same  species. 

No.  7.  Bombus  terrestris,  var.  virginalix,  ?  . — This  also  settled  on  the  lower 
lip  of  the  flower,  aiid  tlirust  itself  as  far  as  it  could  into  the  corolla,  but  being  the 
largest  of  all  the  bees  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  remained  in  view.  It  evidently 
reached  the  nectary  with  its  tongue  ;  honey  was  the  object  of  its  action,  for  the 
pollen  formed  a  large  stripe  on  the  thorax,  and  efllorts  like  those  of  No.  6  were  made 
to  remove  it.  This  may  have  been  the  "  very  large  bee  "  mentioned  by  Newman  as 
his  No  4,  in  which  case  his  belief  that  it  was  the  ?  of  No.  2  was  incorrect. 
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I  did  not  in  any  instance  see  either  No.  3  or  No.  5  make  the  hole  which  always 
existed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  after  a  bee  had  examined  it,  and  so  the  opening 
once  made  served  for  erery  successive  visitor.  In  Hermann  Miiller's  work,  "  The 
Fertilization  of  Flowers,"*  at  page  433,  the  fertilization  of  Antirrhinum  majus 
by  various  bees  is  noticed,  but  in  every  case  quoted  the  bee  entered  the  corolla. 
This  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  said,  with  respect  to  the  flowers  of  the  allied 
Linaria  vulgaris,  "  I  have  seen  the  honey-bee  bite  a  hole  in  the  spur  and  empty  it, 
as  Sprengel  describes." 

No8.  2,  3  and  4  disappeared  after  the  3rd  of  September,  at  least  they  then  came 
no  more  to  the  snapdragons. 

The  flowers  exhibited  countless  shades  and  combinations  of  colours,  from  pure 
white  to  crimson,  including  spots  and  stripes,  but  the  bees  had  no  preference  for  any, 
going  indiscriminately  from  one  to  the  other.— J.  W.  DoUGLAB,  8,  Beaufort  Gardens, 
Lewisham  :  Sept.  lOth,  1886. 

Agrypnia  Pagetana,  Curt.,  and  other  Trichoptera  in  Ireland. — Eeferring  to  the 
note  on  Trichoptera  from  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland,  vol.  xx,  p.  142,  I  have  again 
received  from  Miss  Freeland  small  collections  made  there  during  the  present  and 
last  summer.  These  include  a  number  of  Agrypnia  Pagetana,  Curt.,  which  occurred 
commonly  about  the  end  of  July.  They  differ  little  from  specimens  out  of  the 
English  Fen  country ;  their  aspect  is,  if  anything,  darker.  The  extension  of  the 
geographical  range  of  this  species  so  far  westward  as  Ireland,  is  interesting  :  for  a 
long  time  it  was  known,  as  British,  only  from  the  eastern  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  quite  recently  it  was  recorded  from  Clydesdale. 

Other  species  not  mentioned  in  my  former  note  are  :  Phryganea  varia,  F.  ; 
Limnophilus  affinis,  Curt. ;  Sericostoma  personatum,  Spence ;  Goera  pilosa,  F. ; 
Leptocerus  allifrons,  L. ;  Tricenodes  bicolor,  Curt.;  (Ecetis  lacustris,'Pictet ;  and 
Holocentropus  dubius,  Ramb. 

(Ecetis furva,  Eamb.,  is  again  represented,  this  time  by  about  thirty  examples 
(^  and  ?  ). — Kenneth  J.  Moeton,  Carluke,  N.B. :  September  8th,  1886. 

Micromus  aphidivorus,  Schrk.  (angulatus,  Steph.J,  near  London. — My  friend 
Mr.  E.  Saunders  recently  gave  me  a  specimen  of  this  little  Hemerobid  that  he  had 
beaten  from  Pinus  sylvestris  at  West  Wickham,  on  the  18th  ult.  It  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  British  Semerobiidee,  and  is  here  essentially  sporadic,  but  of  wide  dis- 
tribution, and  only  taken  singly.  I  possess  two  other  native  examples,  both  dating 
from  1863  :  one  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson  at  Witherslack,  in  the  Lake  District, 
the  other  near  Worcester,  by  the  late  Eev.  E.  Ilorton.  Stephens  gave  "  near 
London,"  and  Scotland  as  localities.  I  have  seen  others,  but  very  few.  On  the 
continent  its  distribution  is  very  wide,  and  it  is  often  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  also 
in  North  America :  I  have  an  example  from  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire 
that  is  not  separable  from  European  specimens.  I  follow  Hagen's  old  nomenclature 
in  using  Schrank's  name,  but  the  latter's  description  is  very  vague,  and  might  apply 
to  other  species  better  than  to  this.  Stephens'  name  angulatus  should  probably 
prevail. 

*  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers.  By  Prof.  Hermann  Miiller.  Translated  and  edited  by  D'Arcy 
W.  Thompson,  B.A.     London:  Macmill.in,  1883. 
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The  other  British  Hemerobiidce  tliat  remain  essentially  rare  are  Psectra  diptera 
(known  only  by  the  unique  example  captured  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale  in  18i3), 
3Iegalonius  Mrtus,  and  Drepanopteryx  phalcsnoides  (I  understand  from  Messrs. 
Morton  and  King  that  search  for  the  latter  species  in  the  locality  where  three  speci- 
mens were  found  last  year,  has  been  fruitless). — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  : 
October  l^th,  1886. 

The  distribution  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  the  British  Isles. — As  I  am  compiling 
notes  for  a  work  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  local  lists  of  Lepidoptera, 
which,  however  incomplete,  will  be  useful  to  me.  Eeaders  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
are  requested  to  assist  me  in  this  desideratum.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to — W.  Habcouet  Bath,  The  Limes,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Birmingham  : 
October  Wth,  1886. 

Lepidoptera,  and  the  sense  of  hearing. — Will  any  reader  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
kindly  inform  me  upon  what  grounds  are  the  antennae  of  Lepidoptera  assumed  to  be 
the  organs  of  hearing  ?  I  think  the  sense  of  hearing  in  Lepidoptera  cannot  be  very 
keen,  as  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  seldom  evince  any  emotion  at  a  sound, 
however  loud,  and  then  when  they  do  move  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
merely  the  concussion  of  the  air  which  induces  them  to  do  so.*  I  once  fired  a  rifle 
for  experiment  close  to  a  butterfly  and  it  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  report — 
was  this  either  through  fear,  indifl'erence,  or  because  it  did  not  hear  it  ?  What 
proofs  are  there  that  Lepidoptera  can  hear? — Id. 

Wasps  and  hornets  in  the  Midlands. — This  autumn  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  of  wasps  throughout  the  Midlands.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  females 
were  very  abundant,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  wet  experienced  in  April 
and  May  prevented  them  colonising.  Stone  fruit  has  been  marvellously  plentiful 
this  year,  and  has  been  gathered  in  excellent  condition  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
these  fruit  pests.  It  is  remarkable  how  scarce  hornets  have  become  in  the  Midlands 
within  the  last  few  years.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  they  were  very  abundant : 
I  remember  seeing  a  very  large  colony  in  Sutton  Park,  but  have  not  observed  a  single 
specimen  since. — Id. 

A  plague  of  Aphides  in  the  Midlands. — The  first  week  of  October  was  abnor- 
mally warm  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  favoured  the  development  of  innumerable 
swarms  oi  Aphides  (principally  ^^Ai«  nigra), -which  caused  great  annoyance  to  many 
people  as  they  filled  the  air  with  their  multitudes.  The  swallows,  which  have  not 
yet  all  left  us,  have  been  making  a  very  big  feed  the  last  few  days.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, vre  had  a  rather  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  also  a  quantity  of  rain  during  the 
day,  which  has  washed  the  Aphides  nearly  all  away.  The  weather,  too,  has  become 
much  colder,  so  that  the  insects  are  not  likely  to  make  a  re-appearance  this  year. — Id. 

Drymus  pilicornis  and  other  Semiptera  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. — The  following 
species  of  Memiptera  have  been  obtained : — Drymus  pilicornis :  a  single  example,  by 


*  Slightly  vague.     We  presume  our  correspondent  refers  to  a  general  "shock,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  action  on  any  special  auditory  organ. — Eds. 
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evening  sweeping  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  ;  this  very  rare  British  species  I  once 
found  at  Hurst,  Sussex,  and  again,  subsequently,  at  Caterham.  Ehyparochromus 
sabulicola  :  sparingly,  in  short  moss,  in  a  sandy  place.  Miridius  quadrivirgatus  : 
sweeping  along  the  cliffs,  rarely.  Teratocoris  antennatus  :  both  sexes,  rarely,  by 
sweeping  Arundo,  Carex,  Jtincus,  &c.,  iu  a  partially  dried  up  piece  of  marsh  ground. 
Nabis  lineatux  :  not  uncommonly,  with  the  preceding.  Cardiastethus  testaceus  :  a 
single  example,  by  evening  sweeping  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. — Q-.  C.  Champion, 
11,  Caldervale  Eoad,  Clapham  :   September  2Sth,  1886. 

Pachytylus  migratorius,  Linn4,  in  Lincolnshire. — Yesterday  I  received  for  identi- 
fication a  living  female  P.  migratorius,  L.,  from  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew,  of  Louth, 
Lincolnshire,  who  asks  me  to  record  its  capture.  It  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
a  field  of  stubble  at  Withern,  eight  miles  from  Louth,  and  was  brought  by  a  little 
girl  to  the  local  taxidermist,  from  whom  Mr.  Wallis  Kew  obtained  it. — Eland  Shaw, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  W. :    Oct.  \6th,  1886. 

On  the  moulting  of  the  larvcv  of  Pygara  bucephala. — I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  batch  of  these  larvje  undergoing  their  last  moult,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  prolonged  interval  which  elapsed  between  their  being  laid  up 
for  the  moult  and  the  actual  transformation  taking  place. 

It  was  on  Thursday,  September  16th,  that  I  first  noticed  the  larva  ;  they  were 
then  taking  up  their  position  on  an  oak-twig,  which  was  most  conveniently  situated, 
as  it  was  just  the  right  height  for  the  eye,  and  it  was  in  a  place  that  I  habitually 
passed  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

On  the  Friday,  September  17th,  the  larvse  were  all  fixed  in  position,  and  I  could 
see  by  the  amount  of  silken  carpet  spread  over  the  leaves  that  moulting  was 
intended.  They  remained  in  this  state  all  Saturday,  all  Sunday,  and  all  Monday, 
except  that  on  the  Monday  one  solitary  individual  banged  its  head  about  from  side  to 
side,  which  I  thought  was  a  hopeful  symptom.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  must  confess  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  not  a  single  larva  had  yet  moulted,  though  they  had 
begun  to  take  up  their  position  the  previous  Thursday,  and,  of  course,  had  not  tasted 
food  since  then. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  fii-st  moult  took  place,  the  newly-moulted 
larva  was  at  once  conspicuous  by  its  pale  yellow  head,  all  the  unmoulted  larvae  had 
black  heads,  and  the  anterior  legs  were  even  paler  than  the  new  heads.  The  man- 
dibles were  jet  black  directly,  and  contrasted  very  strongly  witli  the  pale  yellow  heads. 

Returning  in  half  an  hour,  I  found  that  two  more  had  moulted,  and  I  stayed 
persistently  watching  them  for  some  time,  in  hopes  I  should  see  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  a  moult.  Such  tilings  never  will  happen  whilst  you  are  watching  for 
them  ;  though  I  think  I  remained  there  motionless  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  no 
fresh  moult  occurred.  My  contemplative  position  appeared,  however,  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  robin,  and  he  came  and  perched  within  two  feet  of  me 
and  eyed  me  very  keenly. 

At  1.30  p.m.,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  larvae  for  a  while,  but  iu  little  more 

than  half  an  hour  I  returned  to  them,  but,  alas !  that  wicked  robin  had ;  at  any 

rate,  the  three   newly  moulted   larva)  had  all  disappeared,  and  a  few  of  the  others. 
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It  may  not  have  been  the  robin,  it  may  Iiave  been  sonic  other  bird,  but,  at  any  rate, 
I  would  not  trust  any  longer  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  so  I  cut  off  the  oak-twig 
and  brought  it  and  the  larvae  indoors.  Having  placed  the  oak-twig  in  water  on  the 
table,  and  [having  about  twenty  larva;  yet  to  moult,  I  thought  I  should  surely  in 
some  of  them  see  the  actual  commencement  of  the  operation — but  this  expectation 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

The  new  pale  yellow  head,  which  usually  appeared  above  and  behind  the  old 
black  head,  was  always  visible  when  I  first  glanced  at  a  moulting  larva,  however 
little  the  moulting  might  have  otherwise  advanced,  but  the  gradual  retirement  of 
the  old  skin  towards  the  tail  of  the  larva  seemed  to  be  almost  a  self-acting  motion, 
to  which  the  larva  contributed  but  little  till  the  time  came  for  extricating  its  anal 
extremity  from  the  old  skin.  The  anal  plate,  like  the  head,  was  at  first  of  a  pale 
yellow,  but  the  colour  of  this  plate,  as  well  as  of  the  head,  got  gradually  darker,  till 
eventually  both  were  jet  black,  yet  the  black  markings  all  along  the  intervening 
segments  were  black  the  moment  the  old  skin  withdrew  from  them  ;  in  this, 
resembling  the  mandibles  which,  as  already  noted,  were  black  on  their  first  appearance. 

The  black  faces  of  the  moulted  larvae  were  ornamented  with  a  central  yellow 
mark  like  an  inverted  Y  ;  the  faces  of  the  unmoulted  larvae  were  entirely  black, 
without  any  yellow  mark.  The  anterior-legs,  which  were  so  pale  on  their  first 
appearance,  also  became  eventually  perfectly  black. 

In  one  instance  the  yellow  head  of  the  moulted  larva  appeared  beneath  the  old 
head,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  the  rupture  of  the  skin  must  have  been  on  the  back 
immediately  behind  the  old  head.  The  old  heads  were  completely  detached  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin,  and  fell  down  separately  from  the  oak-twig  as  the 
moultings  progressed,  so  that  by  the  prostrate  heads  on  the  table  I  could  readily 
count  how  many  larvte  had  already  moulted. 

By  Wednesday  morning  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  batch  had  moulted,  but  not 
one  had  yet  broken  its  long  fast :  it  was  not  till  Wednesday  afternoon  that  feeding 
began.  On  Thursday,  all  the  jaws  were  vigorously  at  work,  and  an  oak-leaf  was 
soon  reduced  to  its  mid-rib.  I  then  turned  the  larvae  loose  on  a  growing  tree.  From 
the  very  crowded  position  taken  up  by  gregarious  larvae,  moulting  at  times  seemed 
to  take  place  under  difficulties,  and  one  of  the  first  larvae  that  I  observed  had  two 
other  larvae  lying  straight  across  its  back  at  the  very  time  that  the  old  skin  was  being 
shuffled  downwards. 

I  thought  again  and  again  of  my  first  visit  to  Naples,  where  I  met  a  G-erman 
physician  who  had  long  been  settled  there,  who  assured  us  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  the  Neapolitans  to  sleep  eight  or  ten  in  a  bed. — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield, 
Lewisham  :   September  24th,  1886. 

Asthena  luteata. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Barrett's  note  respecting  this  species 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  109),  I  may  state  that  in  a  small  well-wooded  valley 
near  here  it  occurs  regularly,  and  we  always  obtain  it  by  heating  alder  (Alnus  glu- 
tinosa),  and  in  company  with  JEupistei-ia  heparata.  There  is  no  maple  (Acer 
campestre)  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  alder  was  the  natural  food  of  A.  luteata,  at  least  in  the  north 
of  England.— J.  W.  Carteb,  Valley  Street,  Bradford  :   October  '7th,  1886. 
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External  parasites  on  Lepidopterous  larva. — At  page  115  of  the  October 
number  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  in  the  report  of  the  September  meeting  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  is  a  notice  of  certain  Acari  found  on  a  larva  of  Sm.  tilicB,  and 
believed  to  be  Uropoda  vegetans. 

I  wish  to  mention  two  apparent  cases  of  larvce  similarly  infested,  which  have 
occurred  to  me  this  season.  On  26th  June,  Mr.  Q-.  T.  Porritt  sent  me  two  full- 
grown  larvae  of  L.  quercifolia,  taken  at  Wicken  Een ;  one  of  these  I  put  without 
food  in  a  chip-box,  and  on  shaking  it  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  I  noticed  that  there 
fell  with  it  a  bright  red,  very  long-legged  mite,  which  ran  with  great  swiftness  ;  I 
secured  it,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  F.  Enock,  but  it  was  dried  up  on  the  journey.  On 
September  16th,  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  sent  me  some  larvae  of  Cllix  spinula,  on 
one  of  which — a  sickly  one — I  found  a  small,  almost  colourless,  mite ;  this  I  also 
sent  to  Mr.  P.  Enock,  but  it  too  was  spoilt  for  his  purposes  by  the  journey.  I  wish 
to  speak  of  these  mites  with  caution,  but  I  believe  they  were  parasitic  on  the  larvse. 
— J.  Hellins,  Exeter :   October  1th,  1886. 

Erroneous  record  of  Dichrorampha  distinctana  in  Britain. — Mr.  South  has 
been  good  enough  to  send  for  my  inspection  a  series  of  the  Dichrorampha  reared  by 
him  from  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  from  the  locality  in  which  he  took  the 
specimens  which  I  described  as  distinctana,  Hein.,  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xviii,  p. 
278,  and  I  find  that  they  are,  as  he  says,  genuine  well-marked  consortana.  He  also, 
at  my  request,  forwarded  one  of  the  original  specimens  taken  in  1881,  and  although 
this  specimen  differs  in  having  the  black  longitudinal  streaks  very  much  less  marked, 
I  am  now  convinced  that  it  also  is  simply  our  common  consortana.  It  is,  however, 
a  brightly-marked  specimen,  as  far  as  the  paler  and  silvery  markings  are  concerned, 
and  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  German  specimens  of  distinctana,  but  I  see 
that  there  are  slight  distinctions,  which,  if  constant,  will  always  serve  to  separate 
the  species.  They  are  of  almost  precisely  the  same  size  and  shape,  except  that  the 
apex  of  the  fore-wings  in  distinctana  is  rather  more  squared ;  its  dorsal  pale  blotch 
is  broader  at  the  apex,  and  more  strongly  divided,  each  division  being  again  divided 
by  a  black  line,  and  the  costal  streaks  are  single,  and  developed  into  sinuous  metallic 
lines,  two  of  which  compose  the  bright  waved  margins  of  the  ocellus,  and  are  out- 
lined with  black.  If  these  characters  are  constant,  they  seem  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  discriminate  the  two  species.  The  habits  of  distinctana  in  the  larva-state  are  not, 
I  think,  recorded. — Chas.  G.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn  :   October  \Qth,  1886. 

Choragits  Sheppardi,  Kirby,  at  Kingsgate. — While  collecting  with  Mr.  Theodore 
Wood  in  August,  in  a  copse  near  this  place,  I  found  three  specimens  of  Choragus 
Sheppardi  on  a  dead  or  dying  tree  :  the  insect  was  not  under  the  bark,  but  sitting 
on  a  portion  of  the  trunk  from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed ;  Mr.  Wood  sub- 
sequently took  several  specimens  in  the  same  place.  The  beetle  appears  to  be 
usually  found  low  down  on  the  tree,  and  hops  away  quickly  if  disturbed  ;  it  may 
very  probably  be  commoner  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  as  it  is  a  very 
inconspicuous  insect,  and  from  its  habits  may  very  easily  be  overlooked. — W.  W. 
FoTVLEE,  Lincoln  :   October  12th,  1886. 

Aphodius  lividus,  01.,  near  Broadstairs. — I  am  just  now  taking  this  insect  in 
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fair  abundance  from  a  manure-heap  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  heap  in  question  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  and  the  beetle  usually  occurs  buried  an  inch  or  two 
beneath  the  surface.  I  have  taken  most  of  my  specimens  by  shaking  tufts  of  grass, 
&c.,  growing  upon  the  heap,  after  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots.  The  beetle  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  find,  as  it  feigns  death  when  disturbed,  and  is  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  debris  among  which  it  lies.  Xantholinus  fulgidus  is  plentiful  in  the 
same  heap.  From  decaying  stumps  in  a  copse  close  by,  I  have  taken  six  examples 
of  the  active  little  Choragus  Sheppai'di ;  Staphylimis  stercorariiis  has  been  fairly 
common  upon  the  shore. — Theodore  Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent :   October  2nd,  1886. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
September  IQth,  1886  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  a  series  of  Triphcena  fimbria,  L.,  bred  from  North  Devon 
pupse  ;  and  a  series  of  Zygcena  filipendulce,  L.,  showing  marked  variations  of  the 
border  of  the  posterior-wings.  Mr.  Adkin,  Lophopteryx  cuciilla,  Esp.  Mr.  E.  Joy, 
a  remarkable  variety  of  Epinephele  Janira,  L.  Mr.  Wellnian,  a  series  of  Acidalia 
hisetata,  Hufn.,  from  Folkestone  ;  a  varied  series  of  Bryophila  muralis,  Forst.,  from 
southern  localities,  also  B.par,  lib.,  for  comparison,  and  also  Dianthoecia  virgularis , 
Hufn.  Mr.  W.  G.  Sheldon,  Agrotis  agathina,  Dup. ;  some  discussion  ensued  as  to 
rearing  the  larvae  of  this  latter.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  a  specimen  of  an  Agrotis 
taken  some  forty  years  since,  which  has  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Mr.  West 
(Grreenwich),  a  long  and  variable  series  of  Cryptocephalus  pusillus,  F.,  from  West 
Wickham. 

It  was  announced  that  as  the  Society's  Rooms  had  proved  quite  inadequate  on 
the  last  occasion,  the  usual  Annual  Exhibition  of  Specimens  of  Natural  History 
would  take  place  at  the  "  Bridge  House  Hotel  "  on  Thursday,  the  25th  Nov.  next. — 
H.  W.  Barker  and  W.  A.  Peaece,  Ron.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  October  6th,  1886.  —  Robert 
McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Bartlett  Calvert,  of  Santiago,  Chili,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  number  of  seeds  of  a  Mexican  species  of  Euphor- 
liacecB,  popularly  known  as  "  jumping  seeds,"  recently  received  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  These  seeds  are  known  to  be  infested  with  the  larvas  of  a 
species  of  Totricidce,  allied  to  the  apple  Tortrix  ;  they  were  first  noticed  by  Prof. 
Westwood  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  7th  June,  1858,  and  the  moths 
bred  therefrom  were  described  by  him  as  Carpocapsa  saltitans  {cf.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc, 
2nd  series,  vol.  v,  page  27).  They  have  since  been  referred  to  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  A  discussion  ensued  in  which  Mr.  Pascoe,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Roland 
Trimen  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Roland  Trimen  exhibited  and  read  notes  on  some  singular  objects 
found  in  the  nests  of  Termites,  and  also  in  those  of  true  ants,  in  South  Africa. 
They  were  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as  those  from  the  West  Indies  described 
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in  1833  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding  as  Margarodes  formicanus,  which  was  usually 
referred  to  the  Coccidce  as  allied  to  Porphyropkora.  They  were  of  various  shades 
from  yellowish  pearly  to  golden  and  copper  colour,  and  were  strung  together  by  the 
natives  like  beads,  and  used  by  them  as  necklaces  and  other  personal  ornaments,  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Q-uilding,  was  the  case  with  the  West  Indian  species. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Middleton,  a 
long  series  of  buff  and  melanic  varieties  of  Ampliidasis  bettdaria,  and  read  notes  on 
them  communicated  by  Mr.  Thorpe  ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nunney,  who  was  present 
as  a  visitor,  a  dark  variety  of  Argynnis  Aglaia  from  Caithness,  a^^d  a  tawny-coloured 
variety  of  Vanessa  urficcB  from  Bournemouth.  Mons.  Alfred  Wailly  exhibited  a  fine 
series  of  Saturnice  and  other  Bomhyces,  mostly  bred  by  him,  from  South  Africa ;  he 
also  exhibited  ova  of  Saturnia  tyrrhea,  pupee  of  this  and  other  South  African  species, 
and  a  cocoon  of  Bomlyx  Ochadama  from  Madagascar.  He  stated  that  several  of  the 
large  south  African  Saturnidce  formed  no  cocoons,  the  larvae  entering  the  earth  to 
undergo  the  change  to  the  pupal  state.  Mr.  Trimen  said  he  was  able  to  confirm  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Poulton  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  recently  made  by  him  with  the 
larvse  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Vanessa,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
relations  of  pupal  colour  to  that  of  the  surface  on  which  the  larval  skin  is  thrown 
off,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  lately  read  by  him  before  the  British 
Association,  and  exhibited  the  frame  constructed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  these 
experiments.  The  President  and  Messrs.  Trimen,  Waterhouse,  White,  Hall  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Prionus  coriarius  from  Devonshire,  and 
a  specimen  of  Calandra  palmarum  found  alive  at  Pembroke  Dock.  Mr.  Enock 
exhibited  My  mar  pulcheUus,  and  a  specimen  of  Atypus  piceiis  recently  taken  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  a  series  of  Oelechia  hippophaeUa,  Sch., 
bred  from  larvae  collected  at  Deal.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Echthrus  lancifer,  Grr.,  a 
species  of  IchneunomidcB  new  to  Britain,  taken  at  Walmer  on  the  15th  August  last, 
He  remarked  that  Brischke  had  bred  members  of  this  genus  from  Sesia  spheciformis, 
S.  formicceformis,  and  Leucania  ohsoJeta  ;  but  in  this  country  the  genus  was  little 
known,  only  one  species  (Echthrus  reluctatorj  being  mentioned  in  Marshall's  list  of 
British  Ichneumon idcB.  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  exhibited  a  male  and  female  of  Macrocoleus 
tanaceti  from  Bramley,  near  Gruildford  ;  living  specimens  of  Chilacis  typhce, received 
from  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomfield,  of  Guestling,  Hastings  ;  and  a  pair  of  Harpalus 
discoideus,  obtained  in  August  last  on  a  heath  near  Chilworth,  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rose  exhibited  a  mountain  form  of  Lyccena  virgaurea,  recently  collected  by  him  in 
Norway.  Mr.  Champion  exhibited  Teratocoris  antennatus  and  Drymus  pilicornis, 
taken  near  Sheerness.  Mr.  W.  White  exhibited  specimens  of  Proctotrypes  aier, 
Nees  ;  also  a  specimen  of  Chelonia  Caja  with  abnormal  antennae,  and  read  notes  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Elisha  read  a  paper  "  On  the  life-history  of  Geometra  smaragdaria." 

Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  communicated  a  paper  "  On  the  Tea-bugs  of  India  and 
Java." 

During  the  meeting  a  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Plymouth, 
announcing  the  recent  capture,  in  Cornwall,  of  Anosia  Plexippus. — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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OCCUERENCE    OF   BOTYS  REPAyDALIS,  SCHIFF.,   IN   BEITAIN. 
BY    C.    a.    BAB.RETT,    F.E.S. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Burney  has  forwarded  to  me  for  examination 
specimens  of  a  pretty  little  yellow  Pyralis  reared  by  him  some  years 
ago,  but  which  he  had  set  aside  under  the  impression  that  they 
belonged  to  a  common  species.  I  find  they  are  certainly  Botys  repan- 
dalis,  Schiff.,  agreeing  accurately  with  specimens  sent  me  by  the  late 
Prof.  Zeller.  Mr.  Burney  tells  me  that  he  found  the  larvae  in  June 
feeding  in  the  heads  and  young  shoots  of  Verhascum  nigrum  on  the  south 
coast  of  Devon.  They  were  yellowish-white  with  black  spots,  and  fed 
on  the  young  leaves,  eating  down  into  the  shoots,  but  left  the  plant 
when  full-grown,  and  assumed  the  pupa  state  among  the  debris  at  the 
bottom  of  the  breeding  cage,  the  moths  emerging  in  the  following 
month.  This  pretty  species  has  not,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  recorded 
in  this  country,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  central  and  southern  Europe. 
It  is  very  closely  allied  to  hyalinalis  and  pandalis,  but  of  a  paler 
yellow,  and  decidedly  smaller  than  either,  being  of  about  the  size  of 
verhascalis,  but  with  narrower  fore-wings.  The  fore-wings  are  of  a 
delicate  pale  straw-colour,  and  the  markings,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  hyalinalis,  are  of  a  faint  yellowish-grey.  The  first  line  is 
comparatively  straight,  the  second  also  straight  from  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  margin  to  the  middle  of  the  wing,  where  it  touches  the  discal 
streak  or  stigma,  then  turns  abruptly  towards  the  hind  margin  and 
makes  a  wide  sweep  before  turning  again  towards  the  costa  ;  the 
third  is  parallel  with  the  hind  margin.  These  three  lines  are  continued 
upon  the  silky  whitish  hind- wings.  ^ 

Dr.  E.  Hofmann  describes  the  larva : — 

"  Thick,  tapering  anterioi'ly,  yellow-wliite,  with  many  single  hair-bearing  raised 
dots.  Head  honey-yellow,  dorsal  plate  of  the  colour  of  the  body,  studded  with 
warts.  From  March  until  May,  and  in  July,  in  the  leaves  of  Verbascum  in  a  felted 
mixture  of  fragments  of  the  plant.  Assuming  the  pupa  state  in  a  red-brown  cocoon. 
Imago  in  June  and  August ;  widely  distributed." 

Treitschke  says  (under  the  name  of  pallidella)  : 

"  The  larva;  live  gregariously  from  March  to  May,  and  the  next  brood  in  July, 
among  the  leaves  of  Yerbascum  thapsus  and  thapsoides,  in  a  mixture  of  silk  and  the 
down  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  flower  shoots  in  a  little  passage  eaten  down  into  the 
stem.     They  are  yellow,  with  black  dots.     Pupa  yellow." 

This  species  is  a  welcome  and  extremely  interesting  addition  to 
the  British  fauna. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

November  \Zth,  1886. 
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NOTES   ON   SOME   SPETNG-FREQUENTING    TRICHOPTEEA. 
BY   KENNETH   J.    MOETON. 

In  one  of  our  glens  there  is  a  corner  which  is  well  known  to  some 
of  my  Neuropterological  friends  as  one  of  the  few  British  localities 
where  Drefanopteryx  -phalwnoides  has  been  found,  and  as  the  only 
known  one  for  AdiceUa  Jilicornis.  To  those  who  do  not  know  it,  let 
me  explain  that  this  corner  lies  in  a  deep  gorge  with  steep,  well- 
wooded  sides,  and  that  its  situation  is  perfect  as  far  as  protection 
from  cold  winds  is  concerned.  From  the  sides  of  the  glen  here,  many 
trickling  springs  arise,  and  the  water  from  them,  after  streaming  over 
moss-grown  rock-faces  at  some  points,  finds  its  way  into  the  river  by 
various  channels  which  run  through  a  patch  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Quite  a  number  of  the  spring-frequenting  Triclioptera 
haunt  this  spot,  and  during  the  summer  Criinoecia  irrorata,  Bercea 
pullata,  AdiceUa  Jilicornis,  and  Diplec/rona  felix  may  all  be  found 
together.  Having  paid  some  attention  to  these  little  caddis-flies  I 
propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  habits  and  cases  of  the  three 
first-named,  which  I  have  reared. 

Cbun(ecia  ieeobata,  Curt. 

On  the  wet  rock-walls,  amongst  the  moss  which  in  some  places 
covers  them,  and  in  the  small  channels  which  draw  off  the  water  to 
the  river,  may  be  found  cases  from  6  to  8  mm.  in  length,  made  of 
small  square  plates,  cut  out  of  fresh  or  dead  leaves  or  moss,  sometimes 
mixed  with  fibres  placed  transversely.  The  plates  and  fibres  are  neatly 
cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  perfectly  quadrangular  cases.  As 
already  recorded  (vol.  xxii,  p.  43),  these  cases  are  the  work  of  the 
larvae  of  C.  irrorata. 

But  the  cases  of  C.  irrorata  are  not  always  quadrangular :  very 
junior  larvro  inhabit  cases  which  are  almost  perfect  cones  made  of 
sand  grains,  rather  rough  externally ;  and  examples  may  often  be 
found  in  a  transition  state — mouth-end  quadrate,  made  of  vegetable 
matter ;  tail-end  consisting  of  the  sand-cone  with  the  apex  cut  off. 
There  is  before  me  one  taken  from  a  rock-spring  the  other  day,  and 
of  a  length  of  8  mm.  :  5|  mm.  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter, 
arranged  in  the  usual  way,  while  the  rest  is  made  of  sand.  In  another 
the  proportions  are  just  about  reversed.  So,  while  the  gradual  change 
appears  to  be  usual,  it  is  possible  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
sand-case  is  persistent,  simply  increasing  in  size,  and  becoming  less 
attenuated  towards  the  tail-end — a  conjecture  which  applies  equally 
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to  L.  hirtum,  another  quadrangular-case  maker,  but  not  to  B.  suh- 
nuhilus.  The  case  of  B.  subnuhilus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  we 
have,  and  it  differs  much  in  texture  from  those  of  the  other  two 
species. 

The  larva  of  C.  irrorata  is  white,  with  a  greenish  or  yellowish  tint.  Head,  a 
rounded-oval,  with  some  isolated  hairs,  uniform  dark  brown.  Pronotum  transverse, 
as  wide  as  head,  short,  anterior  edge  straight,  posterior  rounded ;  a  few  isolated 
hairs  on  the  disc,  and  a  fringe  of  long  stiff  hairs  on  the  anterior  margin,  which  hairs 
are  directed  forwards,  and  slightly  upwards  ;  dark  brown.  Mesonotum  transverse, 
broader  than  pronotum,  and  paler  in  colour,  especially  on  its  posterior  part ;  a  few 
scattered  hairs  ;  side-pieces,  to  which  legs  are  attached,  darkly  marked.  Metathorax 
short,  transverse,  broader  than  preceding  segments  ;  a  few  hairs  arising  from  warts  ; 
side-pieces  as  in  mesothorax.  The  legs  are  yellowish,  with  long  hairs ;  first  pair 
short ;  other  two  pairs  rather  long  and  subequal.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  parallel 
on  the  sides  ;  along  the  lateral  lines  runs  a  fringe  of  very  fine  hairs ;  respiratory 
filaments  isolated,  and  not  very  numerous,  of  moderate  length  ;  the  last  segment  is 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  the  crochets  are  brown,  and  bear  some  long  and  very 
strong  black  hairs.  There  are  lateral  processes  on  the  first  abdominal  segment,  but 
I  cannot  make  out  their  true  form  ;  when  protruded  they  show  a  delicate  fringe. 

It  is  now  known  that  quadrangular  cases  of  three  kinds  exist  in 
Britain,  belonging,  as  indicated  above,  to  Brachycentrus  subnuhilus, 
Lepidostoma  hirtum,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Later  I 
hope  to  say  something  about  L.  hirtum ;  the  history  of  B.  suhnubilus 
has  been  written  so  well  already  that  it  hardly  requires  supplement 
(McLach.,  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  x,  p.  257). 

Hagen  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  this  form  of  caddis- 
case,  and  in  the  Stett.  ent.  Zeit.,  ISGi,  p.  113,  he  refers  to  what  he 
considers  three  kinds.  Probably  his  No.  2  belongs  to  B.  subnuhilus,  and 
No.  3  to  L.  hirtu7n,  or  an  ally.  No.  1  is  altogether  remarkable.  It 
was  received  from  Bremi,  who  states  that  he  found  it  amongst  moss 
far  from  water,  and,  certainly,  the  size  given,  and  other  points  in  the 
description,  suggest  Crunoecia.  The  larvae  of  this  insect  are  not  so 
absolutely  aquatic  in  habit  as  those  of  many  species  ;  they  can,  no 
doubt,  stand  total  submersion  in  shallow  water,  but  they  crawl  about 
quite  freely  as  long  as  there  is  moisture  present  at  all,  and  in  captivity 
spin  up  on  damp  stones,  or  on  the  sides  of  glasses  just  touching  the 
water.  Enoicyla  is  the  only  known  Triehopterous  genus  presenting 
truly  terrestrial  habits  during  larval  life,  and  Bremi's  declaration  is 
not  yet  to  be  explained,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  some  unseen  driblet 
existed,  which  gave  the  essential,  if  little,  moisture.* 

*  Compare  de  Rougemont  (Bull.  Soc.  Sci.  Nat.  NeucMtel,  xi,  405 — 420)  and  McLachlaii  ;Moii. 
Rev.  Europ.  Trich.,  1st  add.  suppl.,  p.  30),  on  Helicopsyche.  Adkella  Jiliconiis  in  its  early  stages 
appears  to  prefer  simple  huiaidlty  to  total  submorsiou  ;  so,  too,  probably,  do  all  species  fro- 
queiiting  siioh  places  as  C.  irrorata  affects.  A  small  larva,  which  I  take  to  be  that  of  a  IVormuldia, 
but  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  rear,  succumbs  very  soon  if  placed  in  water  of  any  depth, 
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In  the  Stett.  eut.  Zuit.,  1867,  p.  59,  McLachlan  describes  cases 
made  out  of  fragments  of  fern  roots,  which  are  no  doubt  those  of  O. 
irrorata.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  bred  that  insect  from  the  moss 
containing  them ;  but  since  there  were  two  other  forms  of  case  present 
it  was  not  possible  to  say  conclusively  from  which  it  emerged. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Pictet's  figures  of  the  larva  and  case  of 
his  Sericostoma  hirtum  (Recherches,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  3)  refer  to  C.  irrorata. 
The  case  is  represented  as  a  sand-grain  one,  but  that  would  not  be  an 
objection  if,  as  I  suspect,  such  cases,  normally  peculiar  to  young 
larvae,  are  sometimes  permanent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  other  genus  of  the 
Sericostomatidce  (or,  less  probably,  of  any  other  family)  has  cases  of  the 
quadrangular  type.  The  only  other  British  species  which  might  have 
been  suspected  is  Lasiocephala  basalis,  but  Meyer  says  it  makes  a 
sand  one.  Oligoplectrum  has  also  a  slender  case  of  sand.  Micrasema 
remains  ;  the  habits,  which  are  quite  unknown,  might  easily  receive 
elucidation  at  the  hands  of  the  continental  entomologists. 

Bee^a  pullata,  Curt. 

The  habits  of  the  genus  Sercea,Rs  regards  the  perfect  insects,  are 
well  known.  These  small  black  caddis-flies  are  to  be  found  usually  in 
abundance  about  shallow  streams  where  reeds,  C'altha  palusiris,  and 
other  water-weeds  grow  in  such  profusion  that  often  in  summer  no 
water  is  to  be  seen  at  all.  In  such  places  the  larvae  of  £.  pullata  are 
to  ',be  found,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  channels  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  these  notes. 

The  rank  character  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
vegetable  debris  which  usually  covers  the  beds  of  the  streams  Bercea 
delights  in,  render  the  search  for  the  small  cases  very  difficult.  The 
best  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  take  from  the  bottom  hauls  of  mud,  &c., 
which  are  put  into  a  bag,  and,  after  washing  away  the  loose  sand  in 
some  convenient  burn,  by  examining  what  remains  one  or  two  may  be 
found.  This  operation  can  be  conducted  best  in  the  early  spring, 
when  there  is  less  vegetation  to  contend  with. 

There  is  only  one  full-sized  case  before  me  ;  it  is  about  10  mm. 
long,  composed  of  sand-grains,  is  strongly  curved,  and  tapers  greatly 
to  the  tail  end  ;  the  mouth-end  is  closed  by  the  usual  button-like 
operculum,  in  which  there  is  an  excentric  slit.  The  colour  is  blackish. 
This  case,  from  which  the  perfect  insect  was  reared,  was  buried  for 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  sand  ;  but  no  doubt  the  larvae  usually 
spin  up  about  the  roots  of  water  plants,  as  in  Beraiodes.     After  most 
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exhausting  efforts,  this  larva  got  hoisted  to  the  top  of  an  enormous 
stone  (in  proportion  to  the  creature's  size),  which  was  fixed  not  so  as 
to  close  the  case,  but  at  the  side  evidently  to  serve  as  a  point  d'apj^ui 
when  the  operculum  came  to  be  forced  by  the  nymph.  The  fixing  of 
the  case  took  place  on  May  20th,  and  the  perfect  insect  appeared 
June  7th. 

The  larva  is  of  a  distinctly  Leptoceridous  type,  from  the  great  development  of 
the  posterior  legs.  The  head  is  almost  round  ;  the  prothorax  transverse,  vrith  the 
sides  produced  anteriorly  into  a  tooth :  these  two  segments  are  of  a  bright  reddish 
colour,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white,  or,  in  older  examples,  yellowish.  The 
body  is  rather  slender,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  anal  extremity ;  a  slight  fringe  on 
the  penultimate  segment ;  crochets  with  bunches  of  hairs,  and  above  them  small 
protuberances,  bearing  one  or  two  bristles  of  great  length,  and  a  few  shorter  hairs ; 
no  external  respiratory  filaments.  The  legs  are  rather  thickly  clothed  with  long 
silky  hairs. 

Adicella  filicornis,  Pict. 

The  habits  of  this  pretty  little  species  were  known  to  Pictet,  and 
he  has  described  and  figured  the  larva  and  case  in  "  Eecherches  "  (p. 
171,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6). 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  perfect  insect  in  June,  1884,  and 
and  on  April  8th  of  the  present  year  found  the  cases  iu  small  cavities, 
where  there  was  a  constant  trickle  of  water,  and  which  were  covered 
with  a  facing  of  moss.  The  moss  was,  of  course,  moist,  and  on  its 
inner  face  the  cases  were  fixed.  They  mostly  contained  nymphs. 
Only  two  were  found  containing  larvas,  and  I  am  not  sure  now  whether 
they  came  from  the  mossy  roof,  or  from  the  floor  over  which  the 
water  streamed ;  they  soon  spun  up,  and  the  first  insect  came  out  on 
May  16th. 

The  cases  are  8  to  10  mm.  iu  length,  strongly  curved  and  tapering, 
composed  of  sand-grains  on  an  inner  tube  of  silk.  They  are  usually 
of  a  russet  colour,  but  some  are  blackish  in  the  older  parts,  as  is  usual 
in  cases  of  this  form.  They  seem  to  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
some  kind,  which  gives  them  a  comparatively  smooth  appearance. 

The  shape  of  the  case  of  JB.  pullata,  the  long  legs  and  reddish 
head  of  its  larva,  led  me  to  suspect  at  first  that  Pictet  had  erred  in  his 
identification  of  the  larva  of  his  Mystacides  filicornis.  There  is  a 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  two  in  the  points  mentioned,  but 
the  more  elongate  head  and  uncoloured  prothorax  of  the  larva  of  A. 
filicornis  are  good  differential  characters,  not  to  speak  of  its  antennse, 
which  are  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  distinctly  indicated 
in  Pictet's  figure,  though  he  makes  no  reference  to  them  in  the  text. 
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This  insect's  long  antennae  are  curiously  disposed  of  while  the 
nymph  is  still  enclosed  in  tlie  case.  They  are  neatly  wound  in  a  double 
spiral  round  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  Possibly  all  the  long- 
horned  Leptocerid(JB  have  theirs  rolled  up  in  the  like  manner. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Diplectrona  felix  also  breeds  within  my 
limits,  but  its  larva  has  hitherto  escaped  detection.  Those  caseless 
larvae  are  more  diiScult  to  find,  and  more  diificult  to  rear  than  case- 
bearing  ones. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  these  four  species  exhaust  the  list  of 
spring-frequenting  TrlcJiopiera  of  even  this  neighbourhood.  I  believe, 
however,  they  represent  the  complete  Trichopterous  fauna  of  the 
spring  I  have  had  especially  in  view  when  writing  these  notes. 

Carluke,  N.B.  -. 

October,  1886. 


NOTE    ON    SOME    BRITISH    COCCIDM    (No.   5). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

ASPIDIOTTJS    ZONATUS. 

Aspidiotus  zonatns,  Frauenf.,  Verhandl.  z.-b.  Gcsells.  Wien,  1868,  p.  888.     Sign., 

Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  109. 
Aspidiotus  qnercus,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  106. 

$ .  Scale  flat,  long-oval,  sides  somewhat  parallel,  ends  broadly  rounded,  dingj 
whitish,  the  exuvise  darker  or  yellowish,  oval,  slightly  raised,  situated  towards  one 
end,  usually  not  reaching  the  sides,  of  which  the  margin  is  in  the  least  degree 
recurved.     The  length  varies  from  1"45  down  to  1'075  mm. 

?  .  Scale  whitish,  rounded,  diam.  "50  mm.  or  less,  the  insect  without  abdominal 
agglomerated  spinnerets,  according  to  Signoret. 

(J  imago  lemon-yellow,  wings  white. 

On  the  27th  September  last,  near  here,  I  found  common,  close  to 
the  ribs  on  the  under-side  of  the  young  terminal  leaves  of  short,  lateral 
shoots  of  a  stunted,  weather-beaten  oak  {Quercus  robu?'),  growing  in  a 
very  exposed  situation,  the  scales  of  an  Aspidiotus  ;  and  on  referring  to 
Signoret's  translated  description  of  Frauenfeld's  A.  zonatus  (J.  c),  an 
oak  feeder,  it  was  seen  that  these  agreed  therewith,  except  as  to  the 
length  and  colour,  the  former  being  given  as  "  d'un  huitieme  de  milli- 
metre," and  the  latter  as  "  blanchatre,  avec  une  zone  entourant  la  cote." 
Turning  then  to  Frauenfeld's  original  description  (Z.  c),  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  figure,  I  saw  that  the  length  is  given  as  1"8  mm.  (i 
mm.  being  evidently  an  error  of  the  translator),  and  this,  though  in 
excess  of  that  of  my  example,  is  much,  more  approximate ;  still  the 
discrepancy  as  to  the  colour  remained. 
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The  description  of  the  (^  scale  of  Aspidiotus  quercus,  Sign.  (/.  c), 
found  on  oaks,  accords  with  my  examples,  but  the  dimension  is  not 
given  ;  it  is  only  said  "  Cette  espece  nous  parait  distincte  de  zonafus, 
Frauenfeld." 

To  elucidate  the  matter,  I  sent  some  leaves  with  (^  scales  attached 
to  Dr.  Signoret,  and  he,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  at  once  replied  :  "  Les 
echantillons  sur  chene  sont  V Aspidiotus  zonatus,  Frauenf.,  =  Asp. 
quercus,  Sign.  Je  n'avais  pu  reconnaitre  d'abord  cette  espece  a  cause 
des  differences  de  couleurs,  mais  I'ayant  re9ue  de  Vienne  je  n'ai  plus 
aucun  doute  a  cet  egard."  I  may  surmise  that,  as  in  other  species  of 
Aspidiotus,  the  colour  changes  with  the  age  of  the  scale  ;  the  length 
evidently  varies. 

The  scales  I  examined  were  empty,  no  doubt  due  to  the  previous 
exit  of  the  ^ ,  the  time  for  its  appearance,  as  stated  by  Frauenfeld, 
being  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  ;  but  Mr.  Gr.  S. 
Saunders,  to  whom  I  sent  some  scales,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
two  males,  one  of  which  was  alive. 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of  $  scales,  of  which  there  were 
sometimes  as  many  as  30  on  one  leaf,  those  of  the  ?  were  scarce. 
They  are  small  and  rounded,  but  I  suspect  would  grow  much  after  the 
fecundation  of  the  ?  ,  and  that  the  eggs  would  not  hatch  until  next 
year,  so  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  summer  brood.  Signoret  found 
(J  scales  on  the  trunk  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  ;  this  I  failed  to  do,  but 
without  there  are  ?  scales  and  eggs  also  deposited  on  the  branches  it 
is  diflBcult  to  comprehend  how  the  race  is  carried  on,  as  the  leaves  are 
all  fallen  by  the  end  of  October  and  perish  during  the  wdnter.  The 
(^  scale  is  remarkable  for  its  form  and  great  size,  as  well  as  for  its 
being  larger  than  that  of  the  $  ,  the  converse  of  the  latter  being  the 
rule.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr.  Saunders  found  on  oak  leaves  of  the 
previous  year,  at  Frant  Wood,  a  few  scales,  which  were  probably  of 
this  species,  but  being  shrunk  and  empty,  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them.  Frauenfeld  first  discovered  the  scales  of  his  A.  zonatus  (but  only 
the  (J)  extremely  abundant  on  the  leaves  of  Quercus  wiow^a«a,  Willd., 
an  American  oak  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  and  it  is 
therefore  curious  that  this  Aspidiotus  is  not  enumerated  by  Comstock 
among  the  American  species  known  to  him.  It  is  new  to  the  British 
Hst. 

Aspidiotus  neeii,  Bouche. 

Scales  flat,  white  or  yellowish-white  ;  9  when  adult  2  mm.  in  diameter,  circular, 
when  immature  with  a  more  irregiilar  outline  ;  the  larval  exuTiro  nearly  central, 
yellowish  :  $  smaller,  elongate,  oval.  <J  imago  yellow,  mottled  with  orange-brown, 
I  have  not  seen. 
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In  February  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  found  $  scales  on  Aucuba  and 
a  Draccena  under  glass  at  Canterbury,  and  in  July  I  found  both  sexes 
abundant,  but  mostly  immature,  on  tlie  under-side  of  the  young 
leaves  of  a  greenhouse  Azalea  -.  all  these  on  examination  exhibit  the 
spinnerets  and  abdominal  appendages  of  A.  nerii,  as  described  and 
figured  by  Signoret  and  Comstock.  This  species,  which  is  in  Walker's 
British  List,  is  the  commonest  of  the  genus,  and  lives  not  only  on  the 
oleander  but  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  of  America  flourishes  in  the  open  air. 

Mttilaspis  ulicis,  Doug. 
Under  this  name  I  previously  recorded  provisionally  (vol.  xxii, 
p.  249)  a  Mytilaspis  living  on  the  spines  of  furze,  and  in  addition  to 
what  was  then  stated  as  to  the  habitat,  form  and  position  of  the  scales, 
I  have  now  to  state  that  they  are  shining  and  not  dull  brown,  and  do 
not  become  black  by  age  as  in  M.  pomorum  ;  that  the  margin  is  dis- 
tinctly dentate  at  intervals  ;  and  the  ventral  pellicle  regularly  pitted 
all  over  with  small  circular  depressions  remains  entire,  and  is  not 
separated  up  the  middle.  The  spinnerets  and  abdominal  fringe,  as  in 
some  other  species  of  the  genus,  are  very  like  those  of  M.  pomorum, 
yet  with  a  difference,  not  difficult  to  see,  but  not  otherwise  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  pertaining 
to  this  form,  I  certainly  believe  it  to  be  a  distinct  species  that  can 
easily  be  recognised  by  any  captor. 

PsErnococcus  fagi,  Baerensp. 

At  the  end  of  May  last,  at  Blackheath,  I  saw  on  the  trunk  of  a 
beech  tree,  some  40  or  50  years  old,  many  white  spots  of  flocculent 
matter  protruding  through  small  cracks  in  the  dry,  black  bark,  forming 
mostly  isolated,  short,  stout  tufts  or  streaks,  but  sometimes  several  of 
them  were  close  together,  making  conspicuous  patches.  I  cut  out 
some  of  the  bark  so  affected,  and  found  that  the  flocky  matter  ex- 
tended under  the  free  edges  of  the  cracks  as  it  were  into  the  dead  or 
dry  bark,  and  there  were  in  each  instance  from  four  to  eight  fat, 
yellow,  oval  Coccids  lying  close  together,  but  each  separately  in  a  kind 
of  cell  formed  in  the  compact  felt-like  cottony  flocks. 

On  the  16th  July  I  again  visited  the  tree  and  cut  out  several  of 
the  white  patches,  and  found  in  each  8 — 12  pale  yellow  Coccids  closely 
packed  together  in  the  felt-like  cotton,  and  surrounded  with  eggs. 
Under  the  microscope  I  saw  the  Coccids  were  just  mature. 

They  were  of  sulphur-yellow  colour  ;  in  form  a  short  rouuded-oval,  barely  half 
a  line  long,  nearly  circular,  very  convex  both  above  and  below,  and  therefore  almost 
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globose,  clothed  aboTO  with  the  finest  possible  pubescence,  but  ■without  anj  pro- 
jections at  the  sides  or  end,  except  some  pale  setaceous  hairs  on  the  latter.  Viewed 
from  beneath,  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  were  two  blackish  angulated  eyes, 
rounded  in  front,  extending  obliquely  inward  and  downward  to  a  long,  fine  point : 
a  short,  appressed,  coyered  rostrum,  of  which  the  brown  tubular  end  was  free  and 
turned  at  a  right  angle,  and  from  this  end  projected  an  extremely  fine  blackish  seta, 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body,  which  waved  about  like  a  grass  stem  in  the  wind. 
AntennsB  short,  thick,  apparently  of  three  joints  only.  Legs  short,  but  being  em- 
bedded in  the  fat  body,  and  like  the  antennro  concolorous,  difficult  to  see.  All  the 
segments  of  the  body  determinable,  the  junction  along  the  sides  of  the  upper  and 
lower  half-rings  of  the  abdomen  forms  a  continuous  thickening  there.  I  saw  in 
several  instances  the  actual  extrusion  of  eggs,  large,  pale  yellow,  oval,  transparent, 
filled,  apparently,  with  fluid,  in  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  faint  granulation  appeared ; 
seven  or  eight  of  the  eggs  seem  to  have  been  laid  by  one  mother ;  their  size  was  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  maternal  body,  but  this  shrivelled  after  their  exclusion. 
I  saw  no  trace  of  a  male,  and  that  sex  appears  to  be  unknown. 

In  August  Mr.  Parfitt  found  some  of  these  Coccids  on  beech  trees  at  Exeter. 

Turning  to  Signoret's  "  Essai  sur  les  Cocliinelles,"  I  find  that  the 
author  knew  only  by  description  a  Coccus  fagi,  which  he  attributes  to 
Hardy,  and  first  cites  as  a  Pulvinaria  ?  (p.  212)  ;  then  (at  p.  453)  he 
says  it  is  wrongly  placed  thus,  and  gives  it  as  Coccus  fagi,  Walker 
(List  of  Homopterous  Insects  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
part  iv,  p.  1086,  1852),  saying,  "Yoici  la  description  insignifiante 
qu'en  donne  I'auteur :  "  Flava,  elliptica,  alho  farinosa  ;  length,  2  lines." 
Gette  description  convient  a  tous  les  Dactylopius,  Pseudococcus  et 
Coccus :'  "  Signoret  also  adds,  "  We  think  this  species  may  only  be  that 
of  Baerensprung,  and  should  probably  be  placed  in  our  series  of 
Pseudococcus^ 

Having  referred  to  Mr.  Hardy  for  any  information  he  could  give 
respecting  this  species,  he  very  kindly  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion, dated  June  14th,  1886 : 

"  You  have  assuredly  found  Coccus  fagi.  I  first  gave  an  account  of  it,  from 
Dalkeith  Park,  in  the  '  North  British  Agriculturist  and  Journal  of  Horticulture,' 
1849  or  1850.  I  did  not  describe  it,  but  mentioned  it  as  Coccus  fagi  of  Walker, 
■who  told  me  he  had  found  it  in  some  of  the  London  Parks.  The  last  notice  I  gave 
was  in  the  'Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club  Proceedings,'  vol.  x,  pp. 607— 8;  I  tran- 
enribe  it:  — 

"  '  Coccus  fagi  in  the  Eavensworth  "Woods.  When  walking  in  the  end  of 
August,  1884,  with  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Williamson,  in  the  woods  near  Wheckham 
Washing-well  Dean,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Eavensworth,  I  observed  that  several 
of  the  trunks  of  some  old  beeches  were  spotted  white  with  the  cottony  investment 
of  Coccus  fagi,  which  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  insects  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham.  It  was  a  place  I  knew,  for  I  had  been  there  entomologizing 
more  than  thirty  years  previously.  On  November  5th,  1883,  I  noticed  that  it  still 
exists  in  Dalkeith  Park,  and  as  I  have  noticed  before  (vol.  x,  p.  263)  it  occurs  in 
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Gosford  Park  (Earl  of  Wemys,  East  Lothian),  and  near  Ayton  (Berwickshire)  ; 
still  more  recently  I  observed  it  on  beech  trunks  and  roots  at  Polton  Bank  (near 
Hawthornden,  Midlothian),  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  the  railway  station.'  " 

Following  up  Signoret's  indication  of  Baerensprung's  Coccus  fagi, 
I  find  it  described  in  D'Alton  and  Burmeister's  "  Zeitung  fiir  Zoologie, 
Zootomie  uud  Palseozoologie  "  (1849),  vol.  i,  p.  174,  thus: — 

"  C.fagi.  5  .  Lutea,  ovata,  abdominis  apice  hirsuta,  capite  minuto,  antennis 
hrevihus  crassis.  Long.,  f  lin. 

"  On  the  beeches  in  the  Berlin  Thiergarten.  The  females,  as  in  the  foregoing 
species  (C.  sfrobi),  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  felt,  which  appears  to  proceed  especially 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  thick  and  soft  sulphur-yellow  insects.  The  antennae  are 
very  short  and  thick,  and  near  them  the  black  eye-points  (Augenpunkte).  The 
short  legs  are  almost  entirely  retracted  into  the  plump  body. 

"  In  December  I  found  on  the  same  then  leafless  bushes  the  white  felt  packs,  in 
which  the  females  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  numerous  eggs  and  larvse  instead. 
The  latter  had  all  the  same  elliptic  form,  two  red  eye-points,  and  short,  five-jointed 
antennae,  which  had  some  setaceous  hairs  at  the  extremity.  The  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  was  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  papillae,  the  inner  smaller  than  the  outer, 
and  some  setaceous  hairs  between  them. 

"  Among  the  larvae  was  a  strongly-haired,  sulphur-yellow  Acarid." 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  my  insect  is  the  Coccus 
fagi  of  Baerensprung,  the  only  real  difference  in  the  descriptions 
being  in  the  length  of  the  body,  which,  as  given  by  Baerensprung,  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  I  find.  It  is  also  sure  that  it  is  the  same 
as  that  recorded  by  Hardy,  and  which  Walker  described  under  the 
name  of  Coccus  fagi,  Walk.,  doubtless  unaware  of  Baerensprung's 
previous  description  under  the  same  name:  the  length,  "2  lines,"  is  a 
palpable  error. 

The  genus  Pseudococcus,  Sign  ,  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
original  Pseudococcus,  Westwood,  founded  on  Coccus  adonidum,  C.  cacti, 
&c.  ;  but  not  to  argue  nor  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  the  matter,  the 
genus,  in  either  case,  may  be  regarded  as,  like  Mercutio's  wound,  not  of 
strictly  definite  dimensions,  and  like  it  also — "  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve  " 
— for  this  occasion. 

Dacttlopius  desteuctoe. 

Dactylopius  destructor,  Comstock,  Report  for  1880  (1881),  p.  342,  pi.  xi,  fig.  3,  ?, 
pi.  xxii,  fig.  2,  S  . 
?  .  Adult  oval,  3 — 4  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide.  Dull  brownish-yellow,  legs  and 
antennae  concolorous.  Surface  of  body,  and  the  under-side  also,  but  thinly  covered 
with  fine,  white,  granular,  waxen  secretion,  so  that  the  ground-colour  shows  through 
it  faintly,  the  result  being  often  a  livid  appearance.  The  marginal  projecting  ap- 
pendages (17  on  each  side),  white,  short,  in  length  sub-equal,  except  that  in  some 
examples  two  of  the  posterior  ones  are  a  mere  trifle  longer.  Antennaj  8-jointed,  8th 
joint  longest,  4th  shortest ;  tarsi  about  half  the  length  of  the  tibire.  Eggs  yellow, 
laid  in  a  cottony  mass,  which  eventually  covers  the  ?  .     Young  larvre  yellow. 
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(?  ratliei"  lcs8  than  1  mm.  in  length,  expanse  of  wings,  2-5  mm.  Body  slender, 
light  olive-brown,  legs  eoncolorous.  Wings  grey-white;  halteres  small,  slender,  bent, 
hook-form.  Antennro  reddish-yellow,  10-jointed,  3rd  and  10th  joints  longest,  sub- 
equal.     Eyes  and  ocelli  dark  red.     The  two  anal  filaments  long,  white. 

The  $  of  this  species  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  shortness  o£ 
the  projecting  filaments  on  the  circumference,  and  the  non-elongation 
of  two  posterior  ones,  as  in  other  species. 

On  May  ISth,  in  Mr.  Stainton's  forcing-pit,  cucumber  plants  were 
infested  with  a  Dactylopius  to  that  extent  that  the  leaves  were  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  each  leaf  having  on  its  under-side  a  colony  in  all 
stages  of  life.  Among  the  cottony  web,  which  was  plentiful,  I  found 
also,  alongside  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  some  living  males,  which,  however, 
were  not  active.  On  July  24th  females  of  the  same  species  abounded 
on  cucumber  plants  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed,  but  there  were  no  males. 
Of  these  females  I  took  several,  and  having  subjected  them  for  a  long 
time  to  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  benzine,  I  deemed  they  were 
dead,  and  gummed  them  on  to  card,  bvit  the  next  day  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  from  each  had  been  expelled  a  long  string  of  cylindrical, 
yellow  eggs,  joined  together  at  their  truncate  ends  ;  looking  again 
after  some  days  I  found  that  the  eggs  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
larvse  that  had  emerged  had  spread  all  over  the  small  box  that  had 
contained  the  females,  carrying  with  them  a  cottony  web,  and  that  the 
mothers  had  shrunk  into  shapeless  masses. 

In  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Cochinelles,"  Signoret  enumerates  18  species 
of  the  genus  Dactylopius,  of  which  a  prominent  character  is  that  the 
body  of  the  $  has  a  series  of  projecting  filamental  appendages  on  the 
circumference,  variation  in  these  and  other  structural  characters,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  being  found  to  differentiate  the  respective 
species  ;  yet  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  descriptions  that  each 
species  is  said  generally  to  resemble  one  or  another  of  them.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness  of  that  now  in  hand 
(which  was  not  known  to  vSignoret),  by  reason  especially  of  the  pe- 
culiar shortness  and  equality  in  length  of  the  circumferential  append- 
ages, and  also,  I  think,  that  as  it  fits  so  well  the  description,  there  is 
no  question  it  is  destructor,  Comst.  It  is  said  to  be  very  abundant 
upon  almost  every  variety  of  plant  in  the  department  greenhouses 
(at  Ithaca).  The  name  destructor  is,  however,  proposed  for  this 
insect  from  the  damage  done  by  it  to  orange  trees  in  Florida, 
especially  at  Jacksonville  and  Micanopy,  where  it  is  the  most  serious 
insect-pest  of  the  orange  (op.  cit.,  p.  343).  It  is  an  addition  to  the 
British  List. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
Oct.  lOtk,  1886. 
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DICRANOMYIA. 

Origin  of  radial  vein  considerably  before  end  of  mediastinal  vein. 

Discal  cell  open,  coalescing  with  second  posterior  cell,  outer  half  of  disc  of 

wing  nearly  glabrous  aquosa,  n.  sp. 

Discal  cell  closed  (if  =  D.  pubipennis,  O.-S.,  and  consequently  discal  cell 

sometimes  open,  it  coalesces  with  third  posterior  cell),  outer  half  of 

disc  of  wing  pubescent   pilipennis,  Egg. 

Origin  of  radial  vein  nearly  opposite  end  of  mediastinal  vein. 

Subcostal  cross  vein  practically  at  the  end  of  the  mediastinal  vein  (frons 

silvery,  wings  spotted)    dunietorutn,  Mg. 

Subcostal  cross  vein  far  before  the  end  of  the  mediastinal  vein. 

Wings  either  clear,  or  with  a  stigma  only,  or  fD.  choreaj  with  a  dark 

stigma  and  the  cross  veins  somewhat  clouded. 
Thorax  not  shining  black  ;  frons  and  pleurae   dull. 
Joints  of  the  outer  half  or  more  of   the  antennae  elongate,  and  bearing 

bristles  three  times  as  long  as  each  joint  (basal  joint  and  rostrum 

yellow)   modesta,  Mg. 

Joints  of  the  antennae  not  elongate  ;    the  bristles  thereon  only  about  as 

long  as  each  joint. 
Distinctly  ochreous  species,  even  though  there  may  be  dark  lines  on  the 

thorax  (see  also  D.  chorea),  cross  veins  never  infuscated,  stigma  faint 

or  absent. 

Antennae  all  blackish  mitis,  Mg. 

Antennae  yellowish  at  base luiea,  Mg. 

Species  not  at  all,  or  very  little  {D.  chorea)  ochreous. 
Stigma  distinct. 

Pleurae  somewhat  ochreous,  cross  veins  usually  somewhat  infuscated  .. 

chorea,  F. 
Pleurae  not  ochreous,  cross  veins  not  at  all  infuscated  ...stigmatica,  Mg. 

Stigma  absent sericata,  Mg. 

Thorax  shining  black,  frons  and  pleurae  silvery morio,  F. 

Wings  conspicuously  spotted,  at  any  rate  three  distinct  spots  near  costa. 
Wings  with  only  the  three  spots  near  costa  conspicuous,  mediastinal  vein 
ending  nearly  opposite  one -third  the  length  of  the  praefurea... 

didt/ma,  Mg. 
Wings  dotted  along  the  postical  vein,  besides  numerous  other  spots  ;    me- 
diastinal vein  extended  slightly  beyond  the  origin  of  the  praefurea... 

ornata,  Mg. 


D.  AQUOSA,  «.  «^.  ((J$). — Minor,  nigro-lrunnea  subnitida  ;  alis  glabris  im- 
maculatis  prater  stigma  infuscatum ;  ven&  mediastinali  pone  prcefurcce  initiitm 
extensdb,  cellulA  discoidali  apertd. 

Distinct  from  all  European  species  by  its  open  discal  cell,  and 
(except  from  D.  pilipennis)  from  all  British  species  by  the  origin  of 
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the  prsefurca  being  considerably  before  the  end  of  the  mediastinal. 
The  smallest  British  species,  being  slightly  smaller  than  D.  morio ; 
brownish-black,  somewhat  shining,  a  pale  line  between  dorsum  and 
pleurae,  the  whole  disc  of  the  abdomen  with  a  lurid  yellowish  tint. 

<J .  Antennae  all  black,  basal  joint  shortish,  joints  of  the  flagellum  oval,  bearing 
bristles  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  each  joint ;  palpi  black  ;  rostrum  shining 
blackish ;  frons  and  vertex  blackish-brown,  with  grey  reflections  of  tomentum. 
Halteres  brownish-black,  yellow  at  base.  Pleurae  with  yellowish  reflections  and 
greyish  tomentum.  Genitalia  dark  yellowish-brown  at  the  base,  becoming  nearly 
black  at  the  end,  the  basal  lamellsB  simple  externally,  inside  at  end  above  is  the 
usual  hooked  process  on  each,  on  which  are  two  long  diverging  bristles,  yellowish- 
brown  at  their  base  ;  outer  lamellae  smallish,  ending  above  in  a  strong  curved  spine ; 
middle  piece  long,  dark  yellowish  ;  sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the  end  of  the  basal 
lamella,  or  the  base  of  the  outer  lamella,  had  (when  seen  sideways)  two  curved 
spines  above,  and  the  outer  lamella  a  long  almost  straight  one  below,  hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  outer  lamella  originates  near  the  base  of  the 
lamella  and  can  be  unfolded.  Legs  blackish,  lurid  at  base,  end  of  femora  (especially 
front  pair)  rather  thickened  ;  coxae  and  trochanters  yellow.  Wings  smoky,  extreme 
base  yellow,  stigma  distinct,  almost  blackish  to  the  naked  eye  ;  veins  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing  pubescent,  bearing  rather  long  hairs.  The  mediastinal  vein  and  its 
subcostal  cross  vein  end  in  what  looks  like  a  short  fork  rather  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  praefurca,  the  dark  stigma  is  elongate-oval,  at  its  end  are  the  end  of  the  sub- 
costal vein  and  its  marginal  cross  vein,  both  very  faint,  the  cross  vein  is  considerably 
the  longer  and  bent  downwards,  making  the  end  of  the  subcostal  appear  like  a  short 
cross  vein  to  the  costa  ;  the  marginal  cross  vein  joins  the  upper  branch  of  the  radial 
at  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  latter ;  the  praefurca  is  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  forks  of  the  radial ;  all  the  veins  near  the  tip  of  the  wing  curve  down  ; 
the  discal  cell  is  always  open  and  coalesces  with  the  second  posterior  cell,  making 
the  discal  vein  forked ;  the  bases  of  all  the  posterior  cells  are  nearly  level,  the  sub- 
marginal  being  only  a  little  nearer  the  base  of  the  wing ;  anal  vein  a  little  incurved 
at  its  end. 

$  .  Yery  similar  to  <?  ,  but  the  base  of  the  legs  a  little  paler  ;  ovipositor  reddish- 
yellow. 

This  species  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  D.  pilipennis,  Egger 
(=  L.  turpis,  Wlk.),  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size, 
open  discal  cell,  and  by  the  disc  of  the  wing  on  its  outer  half  not 
being  pilose  ;  it  appears  a  little  like  D.  morio,  but  is  really  very  dis- 
tinct ;  I  find  a  L.  aperta,  Lw.,  next  to  L.  morio  in  Verh.  z.-b.  Wien, 
xxiii,  27  (1873),  but  I  cannot  trace  any  description. 

Common  near  the  Falls  of  the  Shin  in  Sutherlandshire,  from  July 
11th  to  l7th  this  year,  near  the  water  on  the  damp  sides  of  cliffs,  and 
more  sparingly  at  other  similar  places,  also  on  the  Eoss-shire  side  of 
the  Oykel. 

D.  pilipennis :   Egger's  description  was  published  in  Verh.  z.-b. 
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Wien,  xiii,  1108  (1863),  aud  "Walker's  L.  turpis  in  Ins.  Br.  Dipt.,  iii, 
300  (1856),  but  Walker  described  another  L.  turpis  in  Ins.  Sauud., 
434  (1856)  ;  which  of  Walker's  species  has  priority  I  do  not  know, 
the  preface  in  Ins.  Br.  Dipt,  being  dated  Febi'uary,  1856,  while  that 
of  Ins.  Saund.  is  January  ISth,  1856 ;  under  the  doubt  and  careless- 
ness I  think  both  Walker's  names  had  better  cease.  Prior  to  Eg:e:er's 
again  is  Osten-JSacken's  description  of  D.  pubipennis,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat. 
Sc.  Phil.,  211  (1859),  which  I  expect  will  prove  to  be  the  same  species, 
but  I  dare  not  adopt  the  name  of  an  American  species  without  close 
comparison  with  European  specimens  ;  after  all  I  think  Meigen's  L. 
fusca,  Sys.  Bes.,  I,  133,  t.  4,  f.  19  (1818),  will  prove  to  be  this  species, 
and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  priority  of  nomenclature ;  in  the 
mean  time  Egger's  name  "holds  the  field."  The  species  seems  to  be 
not  very  uncommon  in  the  south  of  England,  as  I  have  taken  it  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire  aud  Devonshire  during  the  last  two  years. 

D.  modesta,  Mg. :  this  species  may  be  known  at  once  by  its  verti- 
cillate  antennae  with  elongate  joints  ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
I  have  the  species  intended  by  Meigen  (Sys.  Bes.,  I,  134),  and  Zetter- 
stedt  (Dipt.  Skan.jX,  3863,  whei*e  the  antennre  are  described  in  detail), 
but  I  am  very  doubtful  about  Schiner  and  others,  by  whom  the  species 
of  Dicranomyia  have  been  very  insufficiently  studied,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  species  so  called  by  Osten-Sacken  (Stet.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xv,  211). 
They  all  require  very  close  study  of  the  male  genitalia,  and  by  help  of 
these  characters  I  believe  at  least  two  more  British  species  will  be 
distinguished,  only  the  material  at  my  disposal  is  unsatisfactory  ;  how- 
ever, apart  from  the  genitalia,  the  antennae  will  always  distinguish  D. 
modesta  from  any  other  species  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  catch  it 
abundantly  in  August  and  September  near  Mildenhall  and  Exning  in 
Suffolk,  also  in  June  in  the  New  Forest,  and  late  in  August  in  ex- 
treme South  Devon  (Slapton). 

D.  cliorea,  Mg. :  this  is  the  commonest  species  of  all  the  Tipulidce 
and  Limnoliadce,  occurring  in  every  gai-den  or  wood  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  it  is  still  to  me  a  most  unsatisfactory  species  ;  in  its 
commonest  and  most  typical  form  it  has  a  distinct  reuiform  stigma 
and  infuscated  cross  veins,  in  which  state  it  is  easy  to  distinguish,  but 
its  markings  fade  off  so  much  that  specimens  without  the  infuscated 
cross  vein  are  very  puzzling.  I  hope,  by  further  examination  of  the 
male  genitalia  in  a  living  state,  to  come  to  more  definite  conclusions. 
The  allied  species  in  Britain  are  what  I  call  D.  stigmatica,  lutea,  mitis, 
aud  one  or  two  more  ;  stigmatica  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  ;    by  it 
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I  mean  a  slightly  larger  darker  species  than  chorea,  but  with  the  wing 
markings  consisting  of  a  distinct  stigma  only  ;  I  have  numerous 
females,  but  only  one  unsatisfactory  male.  I  believe  the  D.  stigmatica 
of  the  continent  is  a  good  distinct  species,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
occurs  here  ;  my  so-called  specimens  extend  from  the  New  Forest  to 
Tongue,  but  are  most  abundant  northwards.  My  D.  lutea  may  always 
be  known  from  D.  mitis  by  the  yellowish  base  of  the  antennae,  and  the 
basal  lamella  of  the  male  genitalia  has  a  process  beneath  which  is  not 
present  in  D.  chorea,  it  is  common  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire  ;  very 
close  to  this,  only  with  very  different  genitalia,  comes  another  yellowish 
species  of  which  I  possess  no  good  specimens  ;  then  comes  what  I 
may  consider  D.  mitis,  Mg.  (rather  than  give  it  a  new  name),  it  has 
the  antennae  all  blackish-brown,  and  the  basal  lamella  of  the  genitalia 
with  a  long  process  beneath  ;  it  was  common  in  the  New  Forest  and 
at  Lymington  in  June,  1885,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  this  year. 

Under  this  group  of  species  come  Walker's  L.  albifrons,  glohata, 
sera,  inusta,  disjuncta,  stigma,  and  excisa  ;  I  hope  at  some  future  date 
to  dispose  of  these  with  greater  certainty,  when  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand those  in  my  own  collection. 

D.  sericata,  Mg.,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  not  uncommon  species  ; 
it  is  much  darker  than  the  others,  and  has  almost  blackish  legs,  while 
the  wings  are  entirely  without  even  a  stigma  ;  Walker  described  it  as 
a  new  species,  which  he  called  L.  glabrata  (Ins.  Brit.  Dipt.,  iii,  299), 
that  name  was,  however,  pre-occupied  by  Meigen  (1818),  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  being  Meigen's  L.  sericata.  I  have  taken  it  in 
Sussex,  Kent,  in  my  own  house,  and  once  in  abundance  in  a  grass 
field  near  here ;  I  think  it  is  a  May  species  only  just  extending  into 
June. 

D.  dumetorum,  Mg. :  Walker  has  mixed  up  D.  diimetorum  and 
didyma  in  his  descriptions  in  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt.,  iii,  296  &  297,  because 
D.  dumetorum  is  the  species  with  two  spots  on  the  costa,  and  D.  didyma 
the  one  with  three  spots,  in  other  respects  he  is  right,  and  all  speci- 
mens named  by  him  which  I  have  seen  were  correct.  I  have  seen  the 
type  of  L.  transversalis,W\k.,  which  is  certainly  D.  dumetorum  ;  while 
all  the  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  called  L.  osciUans,  Hal.,  were  cer- 
tainly D.  didyma,  and  Haliday's  description  (Ent.  Mag.,  i,  154), 
perfectly  agrees  with  D.  didyma.  The  habits  of  the  two  species  are 
very  distinct,  D.  didyma  occurring  almost  everywhere  that  water  runs 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  surface,  such  as  sluice  gates  or  overflow 
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from  water  mills,  sides  o£  waterfalls,  and  similar  localities  ;  while  D. 
dumetorum  frequents  bushes  in  comparatively  dry  places :  both  have  a 
wide  range  in  Britain,  as  I  have  taken  D.  dumetorum  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Sutherland,  and  D.  didyma  from  Devonshire  to  Sutherland. 

(Zb  be  continued). 


Salpingus  mutilatus,  Beck,  a  British  insect. — Three  examples  of  a  Salpingus 
captured  by  myself  on  different  occasions  by  evening  sweeping  in  open  beech  woods 
on  the  chalk  downs  at  Caterham,  in  September,  1872,  and  September,  1874,  and  a 
fourth  taken  in  a  similar  manner  at  Gomshall,  Surrey,  in  August,  1873,  are  referable 
to  this  species. 

S.  mutilatus,  ^cck.  (=  S.  virescens,  Muls.,  1856,  «ec  virescens,  Lee,  1850),  has 
not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  this  country.  Mulsant  {cf.  Rostriferes,  p.  41)  sepa- 
rated the  species  from  true  Salpingus,  on  account  of  the  somewhat  different  structure 
of  the  rostrum,  and  placed  it  by  itself  in  his  section  Colposis.  In  the  general 
structure  of  the  head  and  oral  organs  it  is  almost  intermediate  between  the  true 
Salpingi  and  Rabocerus,  Muls. ;  the  latter  contains  only  one  European  species,  R. 
foveolatus,  Ljungh,  and  is  not  regarded  by  recent  writei-s  as  generically  distinct  from 
Salpingus.  The  present  insect  will  be  readily  known  from  our  true  British  Salpingus, 
S.  ater,  S.  ceratus,  and  S.  castaneus,  by  the  long  exserted  mandibles,  the  broadly 
flattened  and  almost  concave  frontal  region  of  the  head,  the  shorter  thorax,  the 
strongly  impressed  elytra,  the  very  shining  upper  surface,  the  greenish-bronze  colour, 
the  reddish-testaceous  labrum,  mandibles  and  legs,  &c. ;  from  S.  foveolatus,  which  it 
more  nearly  resembles  in  the  structure  of  the  mandibles,  by  the  shorter  and  narrower 
rostrum,  the  differently  coloured  oral  organs,  the  flattened  frontal  region,  the  differ- 
ently formed  labrum,  the  smaller  size,  the  more  shining  and  differently  coloured 
upper  surface,  &c.  All  four  examples  are  somewhat  immature,  and  considerably 
lighter  and  less  green  in  colour  than  in  the  figure  given  by  Beck  (tab.  5,  fig.  27)  ; 
the  insect,  nevertheless,  could  be  thus  identified.  These  specimens  are  coloured 
much  as  in  Rhinosimus  planirostris,  ard,  indeed,  bear  a  certain  superficial  resem- 
blance (of  course  apart  from  the  structure  of  the  rostrum)  to  that  common  insect ; 
they  have  long  done  duty  in  my  collection  for  ^.  ceratus,  an  insect  not,  I  think, 
thoroughly  understood  by  British  Coleopterists. 

Herr  E.  Ecitter  has  kindly  verified  one  of  these  examples  as  above. 
For  further  particulars  regarding  /S.  mutilatus  I  must  refer  to  Beck,  Beitr.  zur 
baier.  Insekten,  p.  19  (1817)  ;  Mulsant,  Rostriferes,  p.  41  (1856)  ;  Abeille  de  Perrin, 
Bull.  Soc.  Toulouse,  viii,  pp.  26  &  28,  &c.  The  insect  is  found  in  France,  Bavaria> 
&c.,  but  not  very  commonly  ;  M.  Perrin  (op.  cit.)  records  it  from  Boscodon,  in  the 
Hantes  Alpes,  and  says  it  is  found  in  pine  (sapin)  faggots,  in  company  with  S.  ceratus 
and  S.  foveolatus. 

Note. — I  would  here  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  S.  Regi  and 
S.  exsanguis,  Perrin,  in  this  country  ;  the  former  is  very  closely  allied  to  S.  castaneus, 
and  the  latter  to  S.  ater  and  S.  ceratus  ;  S.  Reyi  has  been  taken  in  abundance  at 
Sos  in  the  dead  branches  of  fruit  trees. — Geo.  C.  Champion,  11,  Caldervale  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W.  :  November  VWi,  1886. 
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Coleoptera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath. — The  highest  ground  about  here  is 
Lansdown,  a  large  flat  table  land  of  Great  Oolite  without  trees,  elevation  about  800 
feet.  It  is  divided  into  fields  by  loose  stone  walls,  and  the  stones  at  their  bases  form 
a  good  collecting  ground.  I  have  taken  here,  amongst  other  things,  Cychrus  rostra- 
tus,  Amara  bifrons  and  spinipes,  Bradycellus  dislinvtus,  Trechus  obtusus,  Ocypus 
fuacatus,  compressus,  and  morio,  Xantholimis  tricolor  and  fulgidus,  Olisthopus  ro- 
tundattts,  Aphodius  porous,  Barynotus  obscurus  and  moerens,  and  Otiorhynchus 
tenebricosus  in  profusion.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  Hampton  Down  is  not 
80  high,  but  is  fringed  with  woods  ;  I  have  found  there  Badister  sodalis,  Taphria 
nivalis,  Platyderus  ruficollis,  Amara  rufocincta,  Trechus  micros,  Calathus  piceus, 
Quedius  nigriceps  and  riifipes,  Sfaphylinus  sfercorarius,  Aphodius  obliterattis ,  stic- 
ticus  and  constayis,  &c.  Very  near  to  the  city  is  Little  Solsbury,  another  good  locality. 
It  is  a  round  hill  with  a  flat  top,  at  the  base  of  which  and  at  some  distance  from  its 
sides  is  the  Midford  sand  ;  the  Inferior  Oolite  then  follows,  above  which  is  a  bed  of 
the  Fuller's-earth  clay,  and  the  Great  Oolite  caps  the  whole.  On  one  side  of  it 
is  a  sloping  sandy  field,  this  is  the  locality  for  the  Onthophagi  ;  here  nutans,  ccenohita, 
&ni  fracticornis  are  common,  and  ovatus  abounds  in  sheep's-dung,  also  Copris  lunaris, 
Philonthus  puella,  Aphodius  depressus  and  porcatus,  and  all  the  commoner  species.  In 
a  barren  field  near  this  spot,  Harpalus  azureus  occurs  in  plenty,  punctatulus  spar- 
ingly, and  puncticollis  and  Brachinus  crepitans  in  company,  but  not  H.  rufildbris, 
which  is  found  freely  on  Lansdown.  Last  season  I  found  here  one  Lebia  chloro- 
eephala,  also  about  twenty  specimens  of  Pterostichus  picimanus  in  a  damp  field  on 
the  clay  near.  In  fields  in  the  valley  Anisodactylus  hinotatus  occurs  abundantly  ; 
Pterostichus  anthracinus  commonly,  and  many  others  more  or  less  so,  but  I  may 
mention  Stilicus  geniculatus,  Magdalinus  harbicornis  and  Priobium  castaneum,  the 
last  rather  freely.  Oyrvnus  marinus  abounds  in  the  canal,  and  with  it  I  took  eighty 
specimens  of  urinator  and  one  bicolor  in  a  corner  ;  G.  natator  is  common  in  ponds. 
Haliplus  cinereus  occurs  freely  at  Bitton  Paper  Mill,  and  H.  flavicollis  in  the  canal. 
— EoBEET  GiLLO,  16,  Lambridge  Place,  Bath  :  October,  1886. 

Note  on  Scotch  Coleoptera. — Early  in  October  I  found  Aepus  marinus  and 
Micralymma  brevipenne  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  at  Culross,  N.  B.,  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  on  the  Moors  near,  Acidota  crenata ;  on  the  Pentlands,  Bradycellus 
collaris  occurred  commonly,  and  on  Arthur's  Seat  I  took  Agathidium  rotundatum  and 
convexum. — A.  Beaumont,  30,  Ladywell  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E. :  November,  1886. 

Cafius  fucicola  in  Scotland. — I  have  this  year  met  with  Cafius  fucicola  in  its 
old  Scottish  locality,  Dalmeny  Park,  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Dr. 
Sharp,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Coleoptera  (Scottish  Naturalist,  ii.,  p.  379),  casts 
great  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  record  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little  in  Muri'ay's 
Catalogue  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly /McicoZa. — E.  F.  Logan,  Colinton,  Midlothian  : 
November  10th,  1886. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. — As  S.  convolvuli,  after  appearing  in 
such  exceptional  numbers  last  year,  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  scarce  this  season, 
it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  recording  the  fact  that  I  captured  a  specimen  near 
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hero  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.  It  flew  in  at  the  open  window,  evidently  at- 
tracted bj  the  light  in  the  room  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  poor  condition. — 
Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Eectorj,  Corfe  Castle  :   October  20th,  1886. 

Great  abundance  of  Plusia  gamma. — During  the  present  autumn  P.  gamma  has 
appeared  iu  swarms  in  this  district,  aiid  was  especially  abundant  during  the  mild 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  October.  They  were  particularly  noticeable  at  dusk, 
when  they  hovered  by  hundreds  round  the  flowers  still  remaining  in  the  gardens. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  tlie  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  or  whether  this  was  only  a  partial  visitation. — Id. 

[  /'.  gamma  has  been  very  scarce  near  London  this  year. — Eds.] 

Anosia  Plexipptis,  L.  fDanais  Archippus,  F.J  at  Gibraltar. — A  specimen  of 
this  most  interesting  butterfly  was  captured  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24th,  by 
Lieut. -Commander  Cochran  of  H.M.S.  "  Grappler,"  in  his  garden  at  Rosia,  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  rock,  at  rest  on  a  bush  of  Bignonia.  The  insect,  which  I  saw  to-day, 
only  just  dead,  in  the  possession  of  Lieut.  Bolton,  is  a  ,?  of  average  size  and  of  the 
ordinary  North  American  type  ;  it  is  somewhat  worn  and  faded,  and  one  hind-wing 
is  a  good  deal  chipped  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  wing  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  observe  in  Dr.  Kelaart's  "  Flora  Calpensis  "  (published  in  184-4)  that  no 
representative  of  the  natural  order  Asclepiadacea,  comprising  the  chief  food  plants 
of  Anosia  Plexippus,  is  found  on  the  rock ;  but  two  of  the  ApocynacecB,  viz.,  Vinca 
media  and  Nerium  oleander  (the  former  wild,  the  latter  cultivated)  are  abundant 
enough.  If  the  larva  will  accept  these  as  substitutes  for  its  usual  food  plants  (as  it 
is  said  to  do  occasionally  in  South  America  with  other  "  dogbanes  "),  I  can  imagine 
few  places  better  suited,  as  regards  climate,  &c.,  for  the  ultimate  naturalization  in 
Europe  of  Anosia  Plexippus  than  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. — James  J.  Walkek, 
H.M.S.  "  Grappler,"  Gibraltar :   October  2Qth,  1886. 

Acherontia  Atmpos  in  a  hee-hive. — It  is,  of  course,  a  very  old  story  that  A. 
Atropos  enters  bee-hives  to  steal  the  honey,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one  often  hears 
of  the  great  moth  being  caught  ^agranfe  delicto.  However,  I  have  lately  heard  of 
such  a  capture,  and  although  I  cannot  give  full  particulars — it  is  hard  generally  quite 
to  understand  non-entomological  reports  of  entomological  facts — yet  I  believe  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  main  fact  in  this  case. 

At  a  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Dartington,  South  Devon,  on  July  28th,  1886, 
the  lads  late  in  the  evening  noticed  a  peculiar  noise  at  the  bee-hives  in  the  yard  ; 
they  understood  from  it  that  some  enemy  was  disturbing  the  bees,  and  called  out 
the  other  members  of  the  family  to  see  what  it  was.  Search  was  made,  and  one  of 
the  party  with  the  kitchen  tongs  laid  hold  of  the  intruder,  which,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  turned  out  to  be  a  "  great  big  moth,"  and  continued  to  make  the  strange  noise 
heard  at  first.  It  was  covered  with  bees,  and  could  not,  or  did  not,  fly ;  so,  after 
the  bees  had  retired,  it  was  put  under  a  tumbler,  aud  kept  there,  till  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  it  died.  An  entomological  friend  had  the  moth  to  set  out,  and  he  tells  me 
there  was   no   trace   of   any  injury  upon  it,  beyond  that  caused  by  the  tongs.     One 
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■would  much  like  to  have  tested  the  theory  that  the  peculiar  squeaking  of  Atropos 
affects  the  bees  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  it. — J.  Hbllins,  Exeter : 
October  I6th,  1886. 

Pterophorus  dichrodactylus  and  P.  Bertrami. — In  August  last,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Dennis  of  York  and  I  found  Pterophorus  dichrodactylus  in  plenty  on  our  coast  at 
Saltburn.  In  one  of  the  ravines  tansy  grew  in  large  and  luxuriant  patches,  and  on 
it  dichrodactylus  had  evidently  long  been  at  home.  Mr.  Stainton  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag,, 
ii,  137),  Mr.  Barrett  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xviii,  177),  and  Mr.  Sang  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xviii,  143),  satisfactorily  pointed  out  the  differences  between  this  species  and  5er- 
trami,  but  none  of  them  have  recorded  one  important  particular,  which,  if  necessary, 
still  further  strengthens  their  conclusion,  namely,  that  dichrodactylus  seems  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  tansy.*  In  the  Saltburn  ravine,  and  also  all  over  the  district, 
yarrow  was  in  full  bloom,  and  in  equal  luxuriance  with  the  tansy,  yet  not  a  single 
specimen  of  dichrodactylus  was  ever  seen  frequenting  it,  or  any  other  plant  but  tansy. 
Bertrami  evidently  did  not  occur  in  the  district  at  all,  or  we  think  we  must  have 
seen  it  during  our  fortnight's  stay.  Heinemann  records  it  as  feeding  on  Tanacetum 
as  well  as  Achillea,  but  probably  Mr.  Barrett  is  right  in  believing  that  to  be  an  error. 
Many  of  the  dichrodactylus  we  took  were  very  worn,  quite  white  indeed,  but  we 
each  easily  secured  a  good  series  of  fresh  and  perfect  specimens,  which  show  the 
distinctions  between  it  and  the  yarrow-feeding  species — especially  in  the  longer  and 
finer  pointed  wing  tips,  and  the  yellower  colour — most  clearly.  Any  one  having  ex- 
perience with  both  species  alive,  can  scarcely  help  noticing  the  differences  at  once. — 
Q-EO.  T.  POEEITT,  Huddersfield  :  November  4th,  1886. 

Eudorea  ulmella.  Dale,  and  E.  conspicualis,  HodgJcinson. — I  have,  for  a  long 
time  past,  thought  it  possible  that  these  two  names  referred  to  the  same  species,  and 

this  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  original  specimens  of  E. 
ulmella,  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  see.  There  were  originally 
three  specimens  taken  in  Hampshire,  one 
of  these  is  now  in  Australia,  and  the  others 
are  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection.  The  specimen 
figured  by  Mr.  Rye  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for 
March,  1867,  gives  the  idea  of  a  narrow- 
winged  insect,  with  a  straight  costa,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  edge  and  end  of  the  wing  are  somewhat  turned  up  in 
the  specimen,  and  there  is  no  difference  perceptible  in  the  costa  when  it  is  compared 
with  ordinary  small  specimens  of  E.  conspicualis.  In  marking  also  they  are 
identical.  Both  specimens  of  ulmella  are  smaller  than  the  usual  run  of  conspicualis, 
but  I  have  smaller  specimens  of  conspicualis.  It  may  be  that  the  home  of  conspi- 
cualis is  more  northern,  and  that  southern  specimens  are  smaller ;  the  figure  is 
from  one  of  Mr.  Dale's  examples,  drawn  by  Mr.  Sang. — Philip  B.  Mason,  Burton- 
on- Trent ;  Novemher,  1886. 

*  Mr.  Sang  says  [I.  c)  the  larva  feeds  with  us  invariably  in  tansy  ;  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr  Stain- 
ton  both  state  that  the  larva  feeds  on  tansy,  and  do  not  mention  or  suggest  any  other  food-plant. 
--Eds. 
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Heinemann  s  Dicrorampha. — Mr.  C  G.  Barrett's  well-known  accuracy  in  the 
differentiation  of  closely  allied  insects  entitles  him  to  considerable  weight  as  an 
authority  in  such  matters ;  I  regret,  however,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  his  recently 
expressed  opinion  that  distinctana,  Hein.,  is  separable  from  the  North  Deyon  con- 
sortana.  No  two  of  the  bred  specimens  of  the  latter  insect  submitted  to  him,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  were  exactly  alike,  but  there  were  certainly  among  them  specimens  marked 
precisely  as  Mr.  Barrett  says  his  German  types  are,  and  I  consequently  feel  no  little 
surprise  that  the  fact  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Barrett's  practised  eye. — Eichaed 
South,  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  London,  N.W.  :  November,  1886. 

[I  willingly  admit  that  no  two  specimens  in  the  series  of  D.  consoriana  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Mr.  South  were  exactly  alike,  any  more  than  any  two  specimens  of 
any  other  species,  are  exactly  alike ;  but  the  variations  were  slight,  and  by  no 
means  suggestive  of  their  belonging  to  more  than  one  species.  No  one  of  them 
agreed  with  either  of  my  authentic  specimens  of  distinctana,  Hein. ;  but  I  fear  that 
I  cannot  more  clearly  describe  the  distinctions  between  them  than  I  have  already 
done  on  p.  142  of  the  present  volume.  The  only  point  of  difference  in  my  opinion 
between  Mr.  South  and  myself  now  appears  to  be  as  to  the  distinctness  of  distinct- 
ana, Hein.,  from  consortana. — C.  G.  B.] 

On  the  flight  and  pairing  of  Hep  ialus  humuli. — Some  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
Ent.  Mo.  Mg.  (vol.  xiii,  p.  63),  I  made  a  note  of  an  observation  on  S.  humuli.  This 
was  a  solitary  observation,  and,  therefore,  not  of  much  weight,  but  it  met  with 
sufficient  scepticism  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  fact  recorded  was  a  new  one,  and 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  similar  observations  have  since  been  made  and 
recorded,  they  have  not  come  to  my  notice,  until,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  Mr. 
Barrett's  observations  on  H.  hectus  this  year.  I  was  therefore  pleased  this  summer 
to  find  H.  humuli  abundant  in  a  meadow  conveniently  near,  and  devoted  a  short 
time  on  several  evenings  to  observing  its  flight. 

The  first  week  in  June  is  the  usual  date  for  its  being  fully  out,  but  this  year  it 
was  not  out  till  ten  days  later,  and  it  was  not  in  full  flight  till  the  4th  week  of  the 
month,  and  it  was  on  the  long  evenings  following  June  21st  that  I  made  my  notes. 

The  flight  lasts  but  twenty  minutes,  on  a  dull,  overcast  evening,  from  8.50  to 
9.10,  and  when  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  from  9.10  to  9.30,  beginning  at  the  first 
indication  of  dusk,  and  ceasing  when  tlie  white  male  becomes  a  somewhat  dim  object. 
At  first,  an  odd  male  or  two  may  be  seen  creeping  up  the  grass  stems  and  taking 
wing  :  often,  at  first,  making  a  wild  dash  or  two  of  some  yai'ds,  before  settling  down 
to  the  ghost-like  hovering,  and  before  the  vagaries  of  one  or  two  specially  observed 
have  been  noticed,  the  males  are  seen  to  have  turned  out  in  force,  and  to  be 
busy  hovering  in  all  directions,  and  one  will  occasionally  dash  off  for  a  few  feet  or 
yards  and  take  up  a  fresh  spot,  or  passing  near  another,  will  be  followed  for  a  short 
distance,  and  so  it  often  happens  that  two  males  may  be  seen  hovering  close  together, 
but  taking  no  notice  of  each  other.  Meantime,  sundry  $  may  be  observed  hovering 
over  the  tops  of  the  grass,  but  instead  of  keeping  to  one  spot,  they  steadily  move 
forwards  ;  when  these  pass  near  the  hovering  males,  they  rarely  attract  their  atten- 
tion, or  only  draw  them  out  of  position  a  few  inches  to  at  once  return.  The  female 
moths  acting  in  this  way  are  ovipositing,  dropping  their  eggs  loosely  into  the  grass, 
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and  if  captured,  continue  to  do  so  into  the  hand  or  into  the  box.  But  now  and  then, — 
I  made  the  observation  six  times  in  four  evenings — and  from  the  number  of  ovipositing 
$  ,  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  a  day  or  two  late,  a  ?  moth  coui'ses  along  in  a  wilder 
manner,  buzzes  against  or  collides  with,  or  appears  to  do  so,  a  hovering  male  and 
settles  as  soon  as  her  impetus  is  exhausted,  on  the  grass  a  few  feet  in  advance  ;  the 
male,  so  challenged,  follows  almost  simultaneously  and  settles  immediately  on  the 
same  spot. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  half  a  dozen  ^  humuli  in  view ;  of  these,  one  was  within 
two  yards  of  me,  another  three  or  four  yards  further,  and  two  more  close  together  were 
further  and  a  little  to  the  left.  Of  these  last,  one  was  a  very  diminutive  specimen  ; 
a  $  humuli  came  up  with  a  dash  to  the  S  nearest  me,  but  passed  by  within  three  or 
four  inches  without  attracting  his  attention,  then  went  straight  for  the  second,  but 
passed  him  by  in  the  same  manner,  going  for  the  two  that  hovered  close  together, 
touched  the  diminutive  one,  and  at  once  settled  down  with  him  a  few  feet  further  on. 
This  case  emphasized  two  circumstances  that  I  had  already  satisfied  myself  about, 
viz  :  that  the  female  makes  an  actual  selection,  and  that  she  actually  strikes  against 
the  selected  male.  It  also  appeared  that  she  had  committed  a  serious  error  in  selecting 
the  smallest  specimen  of  the  four,  and  doing  so  apparently  with  decided  intention. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  the  two  moths  hovering  together  were  mistaken 
for  one  very  large  specimen  ;  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  (?  is  no  doubt  what  the  ? 
is  attracted  by,  and  an  excess  of  this  must  be  a  determining  point,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  decided  tendency  observed  to  two  cJ  hovering  together,  or  sometimes 
even  three.  One  is  tempted  to  theorise  as  to  the  diminutive  antennae  being  correlated 
with  the  (J  not  having  to  find  the  ?  (by  scent  ?),  but  the  habits  of  other  members  of 
the  family  must  be  better  known  first. 

When  the  twenty  minutes  of  suitable  light  have  elapsed,  any  male  under  obser- 
vation flutters  down  into  the  grass,  closes  his  wings  and  creeps  down  to  the  roots,  and 
by  the  time  one  is  satisfied  that  a  secure  hiding  place  till  the  next  period  of  flight 
is  his  only  object,  it  is  found  that  all  other  specimens  have  also  disappeared — the 
increasing  darkness  renders  it  impossible  to  say  certainly  whether  all  the  $  ,  which 
are  now  very  inconspicuous  on  the  wing,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I  have  not  been 
heroic  enough  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  another  flight  takes  place  in  the  morning 
twilight. — T.  A.  Chapman,  Binghill,  Hereford :  November  11th,  1886. 

Note  on  Aleurodes  vaporariorum,  Westw. — On  May  18th,  in  Mr.  Stainton's 
forcing-pit,  the  leaves  of  cucumber  plants  (Cucumis  sativusj  were  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation from  the  attacks  of  larvae  of  Aleurodes  vaporariorum  ;  these  having  success- 
fully passed  through  that  transitory  stage,  and  then  that  of  pupa,  had  emerged  in 
the  unspotted  whiteness  of  their  perfect  condition,  and  existed  in  great  abundance 
on  and  flying  about  the  plants.  The  under-side  of  the  leaves  was  to  a  great  extent 
covered  by  the  empty  pupa  skins  and  a  few  larvae,  all  tightly  adherent  ;  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  mostly  occupied  by  Dactylopius  destructor  in  all  stages  of  growth 
{cf.  p.  154  ante),  efiicient  assistants,  if  not  prime  movers  in  the  havoc,  leaving  only 
small  portions  of  the  leaf  free  of  tenants.  In  a  microscope,  under  a  half-inch  objective, 
the  larvae  with  their  projecting,  glassy,  transparent  tubes  on  the  circumference,  and 
the  very  long,  hair-like  and  extremely  brittle  ones  on  the  back,  so  characteristic  of 
the  species,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  objects,  or  as  Signoret  not  unaptly  says  (/.  c), 
"  Cette  magnifique  espece." 
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On  October  8th  Mr.  Billups  sent  to  me  a  box  which  contained  some  leaves  of 
Tomato  {Lycopersicum  esculentum)  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  correspondent 
whose  tomato  plants  were  being  ruined  by  the  agency  of  the  insects  infesting  them. 
The  under-side  of  the  leaves  was  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  the  empty  piipa- 
skins  and  a  few  larvse  of  an  Aleurodes  ;  the  leaves  were  much  crumpled  and  some- 
what dried,  and  in  consequence  the  examination  of  the  adherent  insects  was  not 
easy,  but  on  some  of  them  there  remained  tubes  on  the  margins,  like  those  of  A. 
vaporariorum,  and  on  tlie  dorsum  long  hair-like  tubes  (more  or  less  broken)  as  in 
that  species,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  In  the  box  which  contained 
the  leaves  there  were  also  a  few  of  the  perfected  insects  in  bad  condition,  which  had 
evidently  emerged  from  pupae  during  the  transit. 

The  species  was  first  described  and  figured  by  Westwood  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Chronicle,"  1856,  p.  852  (the  figure  only  without  name  is  again  given  in  the  same 
journal,  February  13th,  1886,  p.  213),  from  Oonolobus,  Tecoma,  Bignonia,  Aplielan- 
dra,  and  Solamim.  It  was  described  by  Frauenfeld  in  the  "  Verhandl.  z.-b.  Q-esells. 
Wien,"  1867,  p.  798,  but  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  plant  on  which  he  says  he 
reared  it.  It  is  described  and  figured  by  Signoret  in  the  "  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France," 
4  Ser.,  viii,  p.  387,  pi-  ix,  fig.  3,  from  Salvia  splendens  and  Lantana  Cammara.  All  the 
plants, as  well  as  those  now  mentioned,  are  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  in  northern 
climates  require  artificial  heat  and  protection  under  glass.  Belonging,  as  they  do, 
to  several  Natural  Orders,  it  is  evident  the  species  has  a  wide  range  of  food-plants, 
on  which,  in  their  cultivated  state,  at  all  events,  the  insects  cause  great  deterioration 
of  growth. — J.  W.  Douglas,  8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  :  November  8th,  1886. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natubal  History  Society,  Oct.  7tk, 
1886  :  E.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited 
HcMhrus  lancifer,  Gr.,  a  species  of  Hymenoptera  new  to  Britain,  taken  by  him  at 
Walmer  in  August  last.  Mr.  West  (Streatham)  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Spilosoma 
fuliginosa,  L.  Mr.  Wellman,  examples  of  second  broods  of  Melanippe  tristata,  L., 
Acidalia  emarginata,  L.,  A.  rusticata,  Fb.,  and  A.  strigillaria,  Hb.,  all  reared  from 
ova.  Mr.  Jager,  Callimorpha  Hera,  L.  (including  the  variety  lutescens.  Stand.), 
taken  in  the  South  of  Devon ;  forms  of  Bryophila  nniralis,  Forst.,  from  Dawlish. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Williams,  Eupithecia  linariata,  Fb.,  bred  from  larvse  which  fed  up  and 
emerged  in  about  fourteen  days.  Mr.  South,  series  of  Thera  variata,  Schiff.,  from 
Switzerland,  England  and  Scotland,  and  contributed  notes  thereon.  Mr.  Elisha, 
Agrotis  Ashworthii,  Dbl.,  and  Dasycampa  rnhiginea,  Fb.  Mr.  Adkin,  Lepidoptera 
from  East  Sussex,  among  which  were  varieties  of  Lycmna  Icarus,  Rott.,  and 
L.  Corydon,  Fb.,  Diasemia  literata,  Scop.,  and  contributed  notes  on  the  latter. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  a  variety  of  Pyrameis  cardiii,  L.,  from  Graham's  Town  ;  varieties  of 
Colias  Electra,  L.,  from  the  same  locality,  showing  that  the  species  exhibited  a 
similar  dimorphic  condition  to  that  which  obtains  in  Colias  JEdusa,  Fb.  Mr.  Cooper 
exhibited  a  brightly  coloured  variety  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.  Mr.  Sabine,  varieties  of 
Papilio  Machaon,  L.,  &c.  Mr.  Weir  remarked  on  certain  specimens  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Sabine,  whicli  he  referred  to  hybrids  between  Lycana  bellargus  and  Icarus. 
Mr.  West  (Greenwich)  exhibited  two  species  of  Coleoptera  from  Shirley  Heath, 
viz.,  Balaninus  rubidus,  Gyll.,  and  Erirhinus  pectoralis,  Panz.  Mr.  T.  R  Billups, 
a   species   of  Hydradepkaga,   Colymbeles  fuscus,  L.,  from  which  had  emerged  a 
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Lepidopteron,  probably  Endrosis  fenestrella,  Scop.,  Sta.  The  empty  pupa  case  being 
partly  visible  and  remaining  firmly  attached  to  the  body  of  the  beetle. — 
H.  W.  Baekek  and  W.  A.  Peaece,  Hon.  Sees. 

October  21sf,  1886.— The  President  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  the 
following  IchneunionidcB  : — Tragus  lutorius,  Fab.,  and  T.  alboguttatus,  bred  from 
Choerocampa  porcellus,  L.,  also  Apanteles  jucundus,  Marsh.,  and  cocoons.  Mr.  Levett 
and  Mr.  Watson,  Acherontia  Atropos,  L.  Mr.  Helps,  Lasiocampa  quercifolia,  L. 
Mr.  West  (Streatliaiu),  two  yellow  varieties  of  Bryophila  perla,  Fb.  Mr.  W.  Q-. 
Sheldon,  Plusia  chryson,  Esp.,  P.Jestucce,  L.,  P.  pulchrina,  Haw.,  &c.  Mr.  Fiklin, 
a  long  series  of  Padisca  sordidana,  Hb.  Mr.  Jager,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  L.,  taken  at 
Starcross,  Devon.  Mr.  Gibb  and  Mr.  Tugwell,  Zygcena  exulans,  Hoch.,  the  latter 
gentleman  called  attention  to  two  examples  of  the  Swiss  form  of  the  species.  Mr. 
Mera,  Eugonia  autumnaria,  Wernb.  (bred).  Mr.  Elisha,  Dianthaecia  irregularis, 
Hufn.  (bred).  Mr.  Wellman,  a  number  of  species  taken  or  bred  during  the  season. 
Mr.  Shearwood,  preserved  larvae  of  Toxocampa  pastinum,  Tr.,  Stilbia  anomala, 
Haw.,  Nola  aJbulalis,  Hb.,  &c.  Mr.  Adkiu,  Polia  Jlavicincta,  Fb.  (bred)  ;  and  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Farren,  of  Cambridge,  long  series  of  Bryophila  muralis,  Forst., 
B.  impar,  Warren,  and  B.  perla,  Fb.,  the  first  named  from  Folkestone,  and  the  last 
two  from  Cambridge;  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Farren  pointing  out  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  muralis  and  impar.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Mr.  Wellman 
exhibited  his  series  of  muralis,  and  Mr.  Jager,  reddish  forms  of  the  same  species  from 
Folkestone.  Some  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  impar  was  a  distinct  species 
or  only  a  variety  of  muralis,  in  which  Messrs,  Weir,  Tugwell,  Wellman,  Carrington 
and  others  took  part. 

November  4th,  1886.— The  President  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  E.  Sabine  was  elected 
a  Member.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  seven  male  specimens  of  Halictus  xanthopus, 
Kirby,  from  Reigate,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  West  (Streatham),  Eubolia 
cervinaria,  SchifP.  (bred).  Mr.  Wellman,  Dasydia  olfuscaria,  Hb.,  and  Eupithecia 
togata,  Hb.  Mr.  A.  E.  Cook,  Vanessa  C-album,  L.,  from  Wales.  Mr.  Jager,  a 
variety  of  Hypsipetes  ruberata,  Frr.,  from  Brockenhurst.  Mr.  Sheldon,  dark  forms 
of  Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.,  from  Cadder  Moss,  Lanarkshire.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall, 
Cerastis  vaccinii,  L.,  and  C.  spadicea,  Hb.  Mr.  J.  T.  Carrington,  six  of  the  spurious 
varieties  of  Vanessa  urticce,  L.,  referred  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  as 
having  been  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  R.  South,  Onophos  obscuraria,  Hb.,  from  Folke- 
stone, the  New  Forest,  Perthshire,  North  Devon  and  Lewes.  Mr.  Rose,  LyccBna 
virgaurecB,  L.,  from  Norway,  varieties  of  Boarmia  repandata,  L.,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  Lake  District.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  variety  of  Euchelia  jacobcBce,  L.,  in 
which  the  red  markings  were  absent  from  the  right  wing.  Mr.  Chaney,  the  following 
Coleoptera:  Sphodrus  leucophthalmus,  L.,  from  Peckham,  Molytes  germanus,  L., 
Agabus  nitidus,  F.,  from  Sandown,  and  Barynotus  mesrens,  F.,  from  West  Horsley. 
Mr.  Billups,  Orthoptera :  Gomphocerus  rtifus,  Ch.,  from  Reigate  ;  Hemiptera  : 
CorimelcBfia  scarabceoides,  L.,  and  Sehirus  morio,  L.,  both  from  Reigate.  — 
H.  W.  Baekee  and  W.  A.  Peaece,  Hon.  Sees. 


Entomological     Society    of    London  :     November  3th,    1886.  —  Robeet 
McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
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The  following  were  elected  Fellows,  viz.,  Mr.  Peter  Cameron,  of  Sale,  Cheshire  ; 
Mr.  F.  Archer,  of  Crosby,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Pryer,  of  Yokohama,  Japan 
(formerly  Subscribers);  Mr.  H.  Norris,  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts;  Mr.  N.  P.  Fenwick,  of 
Surbiton  Hill ;  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Tutt,  of  Westcombe 
Park,  Blackheath  ;  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Green,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  a  mass  of  minute  crystals  of  formate  of  lead,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  larva  of  Dicranura  vinula  upon  suboxide  of  lead. 
He  stated  that  a  single  drop  of  the  secretion  had  produced  the  crystals  which  were 
exhibited  ;  and  he  called  attention  to  the  excessively  high  percentage  of  formic  acid 
which  must  be  present  in  the  secretion,  and  to  the  pain  and  probable  danger  which 
would  result  from  being  struck  in  the  eye  by  the  fluid  which  the  larva  had  the  power 
of  ejecting  to  a  considerable  distance.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  White, 
Kirby,  Slater  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Laphygma  exigua,  recently  captured  by 
Mr.  Rogers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  a  specimen  of  Perilampus  maurtis, 
Walk.,  recently  bred  by  Mr.  Walter  de  Rothschild  from  AnthercBa  Tirrhea,  Cram., 
one  of  the  rarer  South  African  SaturnidcB. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  XanthiafuJvago  (cerago), 
somewhat  remarkable  in  their  variation,  and  showing  a  graduated  series,  extending 
from  the  pale  variety _^aj;e*cen*  of  Esper,  to  an  almost  melanic  form. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  the  larva  of  a  species  of 
Ornithoptera  from  New  Gruinea. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  series  of  Bankia  argentula  collected  by  him  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  June  last  ;  and  also,  for  comparison,  a  series  of  specimens  of  the 
same  species  taken  at  Killarney  in  June,  1877.  It  appeared  that  the  Irish  form  of 
the  species  was  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured  than  the  English. 

Mr.  Eland  Shaw  exhibited  a  female  specimen  of  Decticus  verrucivorus,  Linn., 
taken  in  July  last,  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Kent. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  recorded  the  recent  capture  of  Deiopeia  pulcheUa  at  Ramsgate, 
by  Mr.  Buckmaster ;  and  the  capture  of  Anosia  Plexippiis  at  Gibraltar  was  also 
. announced. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Slater  read  a  paper  on  "The  relations  of  insects  to  flowers,"  in  which 
he  stated  that  many  flowers  which  gave  off  agreeable  odours  appeared  not  so  attrac- 
tive to  insects  as  some  other  less  fragrant  species ;  and  he  stated  that  Petunias, 
according  to  his  observations,  were  comparatively  neglected  by  bees,  butterflies  and 
Diptera.  Mr.  Distant,  Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  President  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  and  stated  that  in  their  experience  Petunias 
were  often  most  attractive  to  insects.  Mr.  Stainton  referred  to  the  capture  by  himself 
of  sixteen  specimens  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  at  the  flowers  of  Petunias,  in  three 
evenings  in  1846. 

Jonkeer  May,  the  Dutch  Consul-General,  asked  whether  the  reported  occurrence 
of  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  in  England  had  been  confirmed.  In 
reply  Mr.  McLachlan  stated  he  believed  that  several  examples  of  an  insect  thought  to 
be  the  Hessian  Fly  had  been  bred  in  this  country,  but  that  everything  depended  upon 
correct  specific  determination  in  such  an  obscure  and  difiicult  genus  as  Cecidomyia. — • 
H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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AEPOPHILUS   BONNAIREI,  SiaNORET. 
BT    E.    D.    MAKQUAKD. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  British  specimens  of  this 
curious  sub-marine  Hemipteron  were  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith,  some  years  ago,  at  Polperro,  in  East  Cornwall,  and  their  discovery 
was  announced  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol. 
xviii,  p.  145.  Since  that  time  the  insect  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  recorded  from  any  other  station,  although,  from  a  paper  published 
in  "  Science  Gossip,"  in  March,  188G,  it  would  seem  to  occur  not  un- 
commonly on  the  coast  of  Jersey.  I  have  now  the  gratification  pf 
adding  another  locality,  also  on  the  Cornish  coast,  but  some  fifty  milea 
to  the  westward  of  Polperro,  viz.,  the  rocks  at  Mousehole,  near 
Penzance.  The  original  specimens  discovered  at  the  He  de  Ee,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  as  well  as  those  from  Jersey,  are  said  to  have  occurred 
under  stones  deeply  embedded  in  mud  or  loose  gravel ;  but  my  ex- 
perience shows  that  these  insects  are  not  restricted  to  such  habitats, 
but  may  be  found  on  rocky  shores  as  well,  though  always  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  low  water  mark. 

On  November  12th  last,  I  was  searching  for  Polyzoa,  during  the 
low  spring-tide,  at  Mousehole,  about  two  miles  from  Penzance,  when, 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  lamiuarian  zone,  I  saw  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men of  the  large  star-fish,  Uraster  glacialis.  I  pulled  it  out  of  the 
cranny  where  it  lay  high  and  dry,  and  turned  it  over,  and  then  saw, 
running  swiftly  over  the  slimy  cream-white  under-side  of  the  star-fish, 
a  minute  object,  which  I  took  for  an  Acarus,  and  "  bottled."  A 
moment's  glance  with  the  lens,  however,  showed  me  it  was  a  bug  of 
some  sort,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  Uraster  furnished  three 
mature  examples,  which  I  secui'ed.  Immediately  on  my  return  home, 
I  forwarded  one  of  the  large  specimens  alive  to  Mr.  Edward  Saunders 
who  kindly  replied  at  once,  confirming  my  suspicion  that  it  was 
Aepophilus  Bonnairei. 

Why  a  small  colony  of  these  Ilemiptera  should  have  selected  this 
particular  star-fish  to  locate  themselves  upon,  I  cannot  conjecture, 
because  I  have  examined  scores  of  the  same  species  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year  on  the  same  rocks  and  never  saw  an  insect  upon  any. 
The  coast  just  here  is  entirely  rocky,  so  that  A.  Bonnairei  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  muddy  or  sandy  shores,  and  this  may  serve  as  a 
hint  to  those  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  the  insect. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  met  with 
it.     About  two  years  ago,  also  at  Mousehole,  I  captured  two  specimens 
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among  stones  at  low  tide,  but  these  I  unfortunately  lost  before  they 
were  identified. 

That  it  is  very  local  and  rare  in  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  I 
am  convinced,  for  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  I  have  worked  the 
shore  a  good  deal,  both  about  Penzance  and  in  Diany  parts  of  the 
Land's  End  district,  and  I  never  met  with  it  save  on  these  two 
occasions.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
Cornish  coast,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  of  its  occurrence  in 
other  districts. 

If  this  singular  Hemipteron  should  turn  up  in  some  strange  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  general  resemblance,  roughly 
speaking,  to  a  medium-sized,  rather  narrow,  bed-bug,  with  partially 
developed,  velvety,  mottled-brown  elytra,  and  very  prominent  eyes  of 
a  brilliant  ruby-red. 

Alphington,  Exetor : 

November  2'dth,  1886. 

[The  association  of  Aepophilus  and  Uraster  may  not  indicate  any 
important  significance ;  but  it  is  suggestive  and  decidedly  worthy  of 
further  investigation. — Eds.] 


COLEOPTERA   AT   POETLAND. 
BY   JAMES    J.    WALKEE,   E.N.,   F.E.S. 


The  following  notes  on  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  and 
the  Chesil  Beach,  made  while  I  was  stationed  there  in  H.M.S. 
"  Cherub,"  from  June,  1885,  to  the  beginning  of  last  October,  may  be 
worth  putting  on  record,  though  the  localities  have  already  been 
fairly  well  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  most  of  the  Portland  specialities,  although,  having  been 
absent  on  many  occasions  during  the  above  period,  often  for  several 
weeks  together  in  the  best  part  of  the  season,  many  species  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  plenty  (as  Ovioplilus  armerice,  &c.),  have 
been  found  by  me  but  rarely.  A  short  description  of  the  localities 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  Isle  of  Portland,  as  it  is  called,  though  really  a  peninsula 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Chesil  Beach,  is, 
as  is  well  known,  mainly  a  huge  mass  of  oolitic  limestone,  varying  in 
elevation  from  nearly  600  feet  at  the  north  end,  to  less  than  60 
feet  at  the  southern  extremity  at  Portland  Bill,  the  slope  being 
very  regular  from  north  to  south,  and  the  surface  fairly  uniform, 
except  where  cut  up  by  the  extensive  quarries.     The  east  and  west 
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shores  o£  the  island  are  bold  and  rocky,  in  most  places  quite  perpen- 
dicular, though  there  are  some  very  nice  bits  of  rough  broken  under- 
cliff  here  and  there  on  the  eastern  side,  which  produce  a  very  varied 
and  interesting  vegetation,  and  are  the  best  localities  for  Lepidoptera 
in  the  island.  Few  beetles  are  to  be  found  here  however,  the  best 
place  for  these  being  the  summit  of  the  western  cliffs,  and  near  the 
Bill,  where,  under  jthe  innumerable  loose  stones,  many  interesting 
Geodephaga,  &c.,  are  to  be  found — not  to  mention  a  superabundance 
of  earwigs,  snails,  slugs,  ants,  and  especially  wood-lice,  which  latter 
vermin  are  in  greater  profusion  at  Portland  than  I  have  anywhere  else 
seen  them.  The  quarries  as  a  rule  are  unproductive,  nor  have  I  found 
any  good  CoJeoptera  on  the  steep  flowery  slopes  on  the  north  front 
below  the  Verne  Fort. 

The  Chesil  Beach  is  even  more  interesting,  being  a  long,  gently 
curved  ridge  of  rounded  pebbles,  extending  from  Portland  to  beyond 
Abbotsbury,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  its  average  width  being 
about  200  yards,  and  in  height  some  30  feet  above  high  water  mark. 
A  large  shallow  lagoon,  called  the  "  Fleet,"  is  shut  off  from  the  sea  by 
the  pebble  ridge,  and  opens  into  Weymouth  Bay  by  a  narrow  mouth, 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  known  as  the  Ferry  Bridge.  Adjoining 
this  bridge,  on  the  Portland  side,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low  sand-hills, 
intersected  by  the  railway  and  the  road  to  Weymouth  ;  these  are 
covered  with  a  profuse  and  varied  growth  of  flowers  in  the  summer 
(Ononis,  Anthyllis,  Lotus  corniculatus,  and  Armeria  vulgaris  forming 
the  chief  part),  and  are  most  delightful  collecting  grounds.  Sweeping 
is,  however,  of  very  little  avail  (as  in  Portland)  ;  the  only  beetle  which 
appears  to  frequent  the  flowers  being  DoUcliosoma  nolile,  which  occurs 
in  vast  profusion  on  the  thrift  blossoms  in  June.  On  the  right  of 
the  road,  looking  towards  Portland,  are  some  damp  saline  hollows 
between  the  road  and  the  pebble  ridge,  swarming  with  Bledii,  Pogoni, 
Dichirotrichus  of  both  sexes,  Broscus,  &c.,  and  at  low  water  a  wide 
expanse  of  tidal  sand  is  exposed  at  the  end  of  the  "  Fleet,"  which  is 
always  worth  inspecting.  Close  to  Portland  Station  the  sand-hills 
disappear,  the  road  and  railway  running  close  to  the  beach,  but  there 
are  some  very  good  places  at  the  foot  of  the  railway-bank,  on  which 
Crithmum  maritiinum  grows  in  abundance. 

Among  a  large  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  met  with,  the  following  appear 
worthy  of  record  : — Cillenus  lateralis,  plentiful,  in  early  summer,  on  tidal  mud  and 
sand  near  the  ferry  bridge  ;  Adelosia  picimana,  abundant  under  stones  in  very  dry 
places  on  the  west  cliffs  ;  Amara  convexiuscula,  with  the  preceding,  not  rare ; 
Licinus  silphoides,  common,  and  generally  distributed,  occurring  all  over  the  island 
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as  well  as  on  the  beach  ;  Masoreus  Wetterhali,  common  on  the  beach,  most  plentiful 
in  August,  under  stones,  also  in  moss  in  the  winter ;  Cyrnindis  axillaris,  scarce,  on 
the  west  cliff.  The  genus  Harpalus  is  very  well  represented  at  Portland,  as,  besides 
the  universal  H.  ruficornis  and  proteus,  I  have  met  with,  on  the  west  cliffs,  II. 
sabulicola  (fairly  common),  rotundicollis  (abundant),  azMre«*  (not  rare) , piincticoUis 
(common,  with  one  or  two  specimens  which  appear  to  he parallelus,  Dej.),  riibripes 
(common,  also  on  the  beach),  and  caspius  (very  plentiful,  an  entirely  black  variety, 
not  rare)  ;  while  on  the  beach  H.  attenuatus,  neglect  us  (not  rare),  melanchoUcus 
(one  specimen  only  in  June,  1885),  serripes  (common),  anxius  (abundant),  and 
vernalis,  have  occurred,  the  last-mentioned  at  rare  intervals,  and  always  singly ; 
Scybalicus  oblong iuscidus,  evidently  rare,  as  I  took  only  one  specimen,  in  September, 
1885,  on  the  west  cliffs  ;  Bryaxis  Waterhousei,  abundant  in  saline  spots  near  the 
railway  bank,  also  on  the  island,  near  Portland  Bill  ;  Claviger  foveolatns,  very 
plentiful  in  nests  of  Lasius flaviis  (I  have  found  over  40  in  one  small  nest),  more 
rarely  in  those  of  L.  niger ;  Phytosus  spinifer  and  balticus,  plentiful  on  sunny 
afternoons  in  holes  in  the  sand  dug  as  traps  ior  Acritus punctum  (p.  16),  on  one 
occasion  over  60  specimens  of  P.  balticus  were  taken  out  of  one  small  liole  ;  Homa- 
lota  ccBsula,  abundant  in  short  moss  on  the  sand,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  also 
under  stones  ;  Lithocharis  fuscula,  one  only,  on  the  railway  bank  ;  Diglossa  mersa, 
frequent  in  sand-holes,  also  running  over  wet  sandy  mud  below  high  water  mark  ; 
Staphylinus  stercorarius,  a  few  under  stones  on  the  west  cliffs,  in  August ;  Ocypus 
ater,  common,  and  generally  distributed ;  Philouthus  fucicola,  in  seaweed,  not 
common  ;  P.  sericeus,  frequent,  in  sand-holes  ;  Xantholinus  tricolor,  common,  under 
stones  on  the  west  cliffs  ;  Bledius  spectabilis,  very  abundant  in  sandy  mud  near  the 
ferry  bridge,  but  difBcult  to  obtain  in  any  numbers,  owing  to  the  depth  to  which  it 
burrows  ;  -B.  tricornis,  in  a  moist  saline  place  (an  old  raised  beach)  near  Portland 
Bill ;  B.  unicornis,  very  plentiful  in  May,  with  spectabilis ;  and  B.  arenarius, 
extremely  abundant  in  tidal  sand,  accompanied  by  Dyschirius  thoracicus  in  numbers  ; 
Oxytelus  maritimus,  very  plentiful  in  tidal  refuse,  and  "  traps  ;"  Trogophl<Ens  halo- 
philus,  locally  common  under  small  stones  in  a  saline  place  by  the  railway  bank  ; 
Ptenidium  punctatton,  plentiful  in  "traps"  in  the  sand  ;  Platynaspis  villosa,  one 
Bpecimen,  Chesil  Beach,  by  cutting  grass  tufts  in  January  ;  Carcinops  minima,  fre- 
quent, under  stones  and  in  moss  ;  Throscus  obtusus,  one  specimen  only,  in  a  haystack 
near  Wyke  Regis,  in  February ;  Cardiophorus  asellus,  fairly  plentiful  for  about  a 
fortnight,  at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  ]\Iay,  under  stones  on  the  sand-hills  ; 
Chrysomela  hcBmoptera,  very  abundant  in  the  same  locality  ;  Omophlus  armerice, 
very  local  on  grass  and  herbage  near  the  ferry  bridge  :  unfortunately,  I  missed  the 
best  time  for  this  fine  insect,  and  took  only  a  few  specimens ;  Anthicus  Schaumi, 
locally  plentiful  (most  abundant  in  August)  under  small  stones,  &c.,  near  the  bridge  ; 
Nacerdes  melanura,  not  rare,  about  old  timber,  &c. ;  Ti-achyphloius  alternans,  only 
one,  in  an  ant's  nest ;  Otiorrhynchus  ambiguus,  common  in  the  spring  under  stones, 
&c.,  on  the  beach ;  Sitones  Waterhousei,  abundant  on  Lotus  cornicnlatus,  and 
Orthochoetes  setiger,  at  roots  of  herbage  on  the  beach,  also  in  tufts  of  grass  in  the 
winter;  Rhinocyllus  I  at  irostris,  occasionally  on  road-side  thistles  on  the  island; 
Mecinus  circidatus,  two  or  three  in  moss  on  the  beach ;  Tychiiis  Schneideri,  one 
only,  on  the  east  cliffs,  in  June  ;  Slbynes  arenaria,  locally  abundant  at  roots  of 
Arenaria  marina,  near  the  railway  bank  ;  Baris  laticollis,  occasionally  crawling  on 
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walls  (I  could  not  find  it8  head-quarters)  ;  and  one  or  two  Hylastes  ohscurus,  by 
casual  sweeping.  Acritus  punctum  continued  to  occur  in  fair  abundance  up  to  the 
end  of  May,  but  only  one  more  Pentarthrum  Huttoni  (p.  17)  was  obtained,  in 
exactly  the  same  spot  as  the  first  two  specimens,  though  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  insect  to  its  head -quarters. 

H.M.S.  "  arappler,"  Gibraltar  : 
November  4th,  1886. 


FURTHER    NOTES    ON    THE     DEVELOPMENT*  OF     THE     EMBRYO 
IN   EaaS   OF   BOTYS  HYALINALIS. 

BY    W.    E.    JEFFBET. 

On  the  1st  o£  August  last,  having  secured  a  batch  of  nine  o£  these 
singularly  flat  and  transparent  eggs  laid  on  a  slip  of  glass,  T  kept  them 
under  the  microscope  during  the  12  days  of  incubation,  watching 
them  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  making  notes  of  what  I  saw. 

As  some  extracts  from  these  notes  may  interest  your  readers,  I 
make  the  following  selection  : — 

When  first  laid,  the  contents  of  the  egg  seem  of  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  fluid  nature. 

In  8  or  9  hours  after,  the  contents  show  as  fine  granules  of  yolk 
slightly  denser  in  the  middle  of  the  egg — the  blastoderm  can  be 
already  traced  as  an  extremely  fine  marginal  line,  which,  at  some  parts, 
the  granular  contents  did  not  quite  reach,  the  margin  of  reticulated 
chorion  showing  as  a  clear  space  all  round. 

When  about  12  hours  old,  the  mass  of  yolk-granules  were  observed 
to  be  closer  to  blastoderm  all  round,  but  the  outline  of  the  latter  had 
become  irregular  and  depressed  on  one  side. 

In  15  hours,  this  depression  had  increased  to  a  sharp  angle,  but 
in  another  hour,  had  returned  to  its  original  contour,  only  with  a 
slightly  increased  space  of  clear  shell  beyond. 

When  22  hours  old,  the  margin  was  observed  to  be  crenated  with 
protuberances — from  the  aggregation  of  granules  having  the  appear- 
ance of  nucleolated  cells — but  general  contour  regular. 

These  irregularities  of  the  margin  of  the  yolk-sac  had  increased 
by  next  morning,  with  one  large,  almost  triangular,  hump  at  one  place. 

Some  28  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  the  eggs  were  laid. 

When  30  hours  old,  the  first  faint  signs  of  transverse  septa  noticed, 
caused  apparently  by  the  folding  in  of  the  yolk  sac  to  form  the  amnion. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  melting  away  of  the  granules. 

*  Dr.  Osborne  has  an  article  on  this  subject  in  No.  242  of  Science  Gossip  for  Febraary,  1885, 
where,  at  p.  33,  a  few  figures  are  given. 
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Rapid  changes  now  take  place  in  the  outline  of  the  yolk-sac, 
appearing  as  if  broken  at  one  side,  and  sometimes  at  both  sides,  as 
the  amniotic  sac  is  being  folded  in  from  it,  in  38  hours  there  is  a  fold 
from  the  other  side,  and  in  40  hours  these  two  masses  unite,  when  it 
bears  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  cottage  loaf. 

The  outer  mass  of  yolk  is  now  composed  of  spherules  containing 
granules,  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  broken  as  it  were  on  each  side, 
continually  changing  its  shape,  with  a  flowing  and  pressing  motion  on 
the  inner  sac.  In  44  hours,  central  mass  melting  into  one  rounder 
mass,  and  in  48  hours,  the  outer  mass  or  annulus  of  yolk,  closing  round 
still  more,  with  a  slender  scroll  just  traceable  at  one  side  of  the 
inner  sac. 

In  54  hours,  this  scroll  has  developed  a  funiculus,  connecting  the 
embryo  with  the  annulus  of  yolk  ;  the  inner  sac  is  now  distinct  enough 
with  the  oval  outline  of  the  esrs:. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  now  proceeds  in  this  inner  sac, 
the  ends  curving  twowards  the  funiculus  till  it  comes  to  resemble 
somewhat  the  section  of  an  agaric.    In  60  hours,  it  is  curved  still  more. 

In  72  hours,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column ; 
it  now  becomes  flattened  ventrally  with  the  faintest  indication  of 
segments  forming  at  this  part.  A  clear  concentric  line  is  now  left 
between  the  developing  embryo  and  the  amniotic  sac.  The  yolk- 
granules  are  now  arranged  in  loose  masses  in  the  annulus,  so  much 
detached,  in  some  places,  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  through  which  you 
could  see  the  distal  chorion.  Now  about  80  hours  since  the  eggs  were 
deposited. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  Fourth  day  of  incubation.  Up  to  this 
time,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  outer  mass  or  annulus,  but, 
after  this,  it  is  subject  to  but  little  change,  except  in  diminution  of 
bulk,  as  the  yolk  granules  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  and  contin- 
ually changing  embryo.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
embryo  was  observed  to  have  increased  in  bulk  with  a  peculiar  bladdery 
appearance,  and  a  clear  fissure  in  funiculus.  Three  hours  later,  this 
clear  space  becoming  obliterated,  as  also  those  in  annulus  noticed  above. 
The  yolk-granules  becoming  denser,  especially  at  micropylar  end  where 
the  annulus  is  broadest,  and  the  spherules  closer.  At  the  close  of  this 
day,  the  ventral  segments  becoming  better  defined,  though  much 
obscured  by  yolk-granules  of  annulus. 

Fifth  day,  at  7  a.m. — The  scrolls  formed  by  the  embryo  losing 
their  double  character,  being  so  much  obscured  at  head  end  (in  all 
cases  towards  the  micropyle),  that  the  tail  comes  to  look  more  like  a 
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horn.  At  7  p.m. :  granules  clearing  away  from  margin  of  embryo, 
leaving  the  crenated  edge,  forming  into  segments,  more  discernible. 
10  p.m. :  indication  of  legs  budding  on  some  of  them. 

Sixth  day,  7  a.m. — Clear  space  at  margin  of  embryo  increased,  so 
that  9  ventral  segments  could  be  distinctly  counted.  11  a.m. :  funis 
dwindling  more  into  the  "  bird's  beak  "  form,  curved  and  darker.  At 
5  p.m. :  the  12  segments  on  the  ventral  region  can  now  be  made  out, 
and  the  six  thoracic  legs.  At  7  p.m. :  everything  getting  more  distinct, 
with  sundry  outlines  of  the  head,  and  even  the  eyespots  appearing  as 
minute  brown  dots  in  clusters  of  six.  At  11  p.m. :  a  slight  indication 
of  incurvature  of  tail  in  the  most  forward  specimens. 

Here  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  of 
Hereford,  in  allowing  me  to  see  a  number  of  drawings  taken  from 
another  lot  of  these  eggs,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  him. 
They  were  7  days  in  advance  of  those  I  was  observing,  his  figures 
commencing  July  31st,  being  in  the  sixth  day  of  incubation.  In  most 
cases  showing  only  the  embryo,  and  taken  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
aid  of  a  camera  lucida,  they  give  the  details  very  plainly.  Special 
attention  was  given  by  Dr.  Chapman  to  the  segmentation,  and  his 
drawings  may  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  evidence  already  recorded 
in  favour  of  the  head  consisting  of  four  segments. 

Seventh  day,  5.20  a.m. — The  terminal  segment  has  become  ven- 
trally  incurved,  gradually  increasing  in  length.  This  incurvature 
perceptibly  increased  in  two  hours  more,  with  outline  of  anal  segment, 
the  thoracic  legs  become  jointed,  and  projecting  into  clear  concentric 
space,  pointing  towards  the  tail.  Soon  after  noon,  the  anal  segment 
had  reached  to  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs,  and  I  could  plainly  see  it 
advancing  towards  these  legs,  and  actually  push  them  forwards  in  its 
course.  At  6  p.m.  the  anal  segment  had  reached  quite  to  a  level  with 
the  eye  spots — pressing  all  the  thoracic  legs  down  in  its  course. 
While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  abdominal  legs  have  developed,  and 
now  show  plainly  in  the  arch  of  the  loop,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
the  thoracic  legs,  and  taking  a  different  direction  from  the  torsion  now 
setting  in.  With  this  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  region,  the  umbilical 
stump  has  been  drawn  out  as  it  were  into  a  dark,  curved,  club-shaped 
mark,  following  the  growth  onwards,  and  persisting  as  the  intestine. 
At  9  p.m. :  dorsal  region  still  extending,  and  now  showing  segmental 
divisions  corresponding  with  the  ventral.  Those  most  advanced  show 
the  torsion  of  the  head  now  taking  place,  by  the  increasing  distance 
between  the  eyes,  both  now  becoming  very  plainly  visible. 

Eiglith  day,  7  a.m. — Fine  dark  yolk-granules  are  flowing  over  the 
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head  and  into  the  loop,  obscuring  moi'e  or  less  these  parts.  At  9  a.m., 
these  granules  clearing  away  somewhat,  so  that  final  curve  of  tail 
could  be  seen  commencing,  and  apparently  clearing  away  the  yolk- 
granules  that  it  may  have  forced  into  the  centre  loop.  At  noon,  the 
tail  more  decidedly  working  round,  the  anal  prologs  projecting  plainly 
into  the  loop.  Soon  after  noon  the  first  larval  movement  was  noticed, 
being  a  decided  heaving  of  the  abdominal  segments  throughout  their 
length,  leaving  the  anal  prolegs  more  compact  in  the  centre,  while  the 
whole  body  seemed  to  get  at  once  closer  to  the  now  narrowing  annulus, 
5.30  p.m.  :  this  movement  continued  in  others,  as  the  final  curving  of 
the  anal  segments  became  complete.  6.30  p.m. :  a  string  of  fine 
clusters  observed  in  dorsal  region,  indicating  position  of  dorsal  vessel. 
Intestine  continues  dark,  and  ends  apparently  rather  abruptly,  but  a 
delicate  outline,  as  of  the  bowel,  can  be  traced  beyond,  in  the  pos- 
terior segments. 

Ninth  day,  7  a.m. — Dorsal  vessel  become  more  decided.  Serous 
membrane  distinct  enough,  and  the  outline  of  the  amniotic  sac  still 
to  be  traced.  Eyes  become  darker  and  more  contracted  and  crescentic. 
Outlines  of  oral  organs  appearing.  9  a.m.  :  first  pulsations  in  dorsal 
vessel  noticed  at  intervals  of  from  20  to  30  seconds.  At  noon,  timed 
again  about  the  same.  At  5  p.m. :  a  little  more  frequent ;  counted 
occasionally  from  7  to  11  p.m.,  with  a  similar  result.  Posterior  bowel 
more  plainly  seen,  also  a  sort  of  tube  each  side  of  the  intestine,  as  it 
were  enclosing  it. 

Tenth  day,  7  a.m. — Counted  pulsations  at  intervals  of  15  seconds, 
though  still  irregular,  as  sometimes  they  may  be  noted  10  seconds,  or 
even  less  apart,  at  other  times  there  would  be  a  rest  of  20  seconds  or 
more.  At  9  a.m. :  counted  five  or  six  beats  per  minute.  Serous 
membrane  plain  enough  as  a  fine  marginal  line  ;  another,  but  very 
faint,  line,  still  marked  the  amniotic  sac  as  being  entire,  but  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  dorsal  margin  of  body.  Balls  of  yolk-granules 
collecting  near  mouth  parts  ;  sesophagus  just  becoming  visible  in  out- 
line. 3  p.m.  :  circulation  more  regular,  counted  for  several  consecu- 
tive minutes  six  beats  per  minute.  Serous  membrane  easily  traced, 
but  the  line  marking  amniotic  sac  with  difficulty.  Soon  after  this, 
thorax  seemed  detached  from  annulus,  leaving  an  oblong  mass  of 
granules  on  the  annulus,  where  it  had  been  attached.  Simultaneously 
wdth  this,  the  first  efforts  at  deglutition  in  oesophagus  were  noticed, 
but  nothing  drawn  down  at  present  ;  and,  as  more  than  twenty  hours 
elapsed  before  yolk-granules  were  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  it  is  very 
probable,  as  Dr.  Chapman  suggests,  that  nutriment  is  absorbed  by 
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cutaneous  endosmosis  during  this  interval.  At  4.30  to  4.35  p.m.  the 
first  tracheae  came  suddenly  into  view.  As  the  trachese  were  almost 
invisible  in  some  of  the  other  larva?,  I  watched  one  closely,  with  the 
view  of  noting  the  cause  of  their  so  suddenly  becoming  conspicuous, 
when  at  5.10  to.  5.15  p.m.  I  distinctly  saw  them  injected,  as  I  suppose, 
with  air  for  the  first  time.  5.15  p.m.  :  the  filling  of  the  tracheae 
commenced  in  the  posterior  segments,  a  sort  of  cloud  gathering  at  the 
bend  where  it  is  close  to  the  head,  and  in  a  line  with  the  eye.  I  saw 
an  apparent]}]  darh  fluid  start  from  this  spot^  and  creeping  along  with  a 
sort  of  spasmodic  effort,  filing  the  branches  in  its  course,  till  it  reached 
the  head,  and  the  whole  tracheae  hecame  conspicuously  visible  on  that  side 
of  the  body.  At  6.30  p.m.  another  egg  was  watched,  which  gave  indi- 
cations of  the  tracheae  being  about  to  be  filled,  in  the  shape  of  a  dark 
blotch,  on  the  bend  of  the  body,  by  one  eye.  The  appearance  of  this 
blotch  is  preceded  by  a  dark  cloud  of  granules  from  the  annulus,  which, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  growing  larva,  is  forced  here  between  the 
head  and  the  curve  of  the  body,  as  the  only  part  where  it  can  find 
access — and,  I  apprehend,  it  is  now  that  the  amnion  is  ruptured — 
admitting  air  to  the  tracheae.  Certain  it  is  that  after  the  injection  of 
the  tracheae,  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  any  other  envelope  than  the 
outer  one,  or  serous  membrane.  9  p.m.  :  tracheae  developed  in  all 
except  No.  2  egg.  11  p.m. :  pulsations  but  little  increased,  at  the 
most,  eight  per  minute. 

Eleventh  day,  4.30  a.m. — Tracheae  not  yet  to  be  seen  in  No.  2  egg. 
At  7  a.m.,  by  carefully  examining,  could  define  the  margin  of  the  am- 
niotic sac  in  some  parts  of  this  egg  still,  as  it  must  be  16  or  18  hours 
behind  the  others.  The  mouth  parts  still  hyaline  in  this  one,  but 
chitinized  in  all  the  others,  though  even  these  do  not  appear  yet  to 
have  drawn  in  any  yolk-granules  by  the  mouth,  a  deal  of  motion  going 
on  in  the  alimentary  canal  extending  to  the  anal  segment,  which,  at 
9.15  a.m.,  was  observed  in  one  egg  to  have  a  motion  of  the  anal  flap, 
as  of  suction,  opening  and  shutting.  11  a.m.  :  soon  after  this,  tracheae 
appeared  in  the  retarded  No.  2  egg,  and  ingestion  of  yolk-granules 
was  first  observed  in  the  advanced  ones.  No.  1  especially,  vigorously 
drawing  them  down  at  12.30  and  1  p.m.,  with  a  deal  of  motion  of  the 
intestine,  but  granules  do  not  appear  to  go  further  than  end  of  crop, 
where  they  are  in  a  continual  bubbling  state.  This  condition  of 
things  continued  during  the  afternoon;  pulsations  not  much  increased, 
8  to  12  per  minute,  but  difiicult  to  count  from  the  other  incessant  in- 
ternal motion.  7.30  p.m. :  the  hairs  appearing  faintly  in  the  advanced 
ones.     9  p.m.  -.  serous  membrane  traceable  in   most  of  the  eggs,  but 
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could  not  distinguish  it  in  No.  1,  the  most  forward,  where  nearly  all  the 
yolk  is  consumed,  and  the  hairs  can  now  be  seen,  springing  up  beyond 
where  the  attenuated  membrane  was,  an  hour  or  two  since.  10.30 
p.m.  :  the  retarded  No.  2  not  begun  to  devour  yolk  yet,  but  the  pecu- 
liar gaping  movement  of  anal  segment  observable  ;  the  others  all  still 
busy  swallowing  the  remains  of  yolk. 

Twelfth  day,  7  a.m. — No.  2  has  begun  to  ingest  yolk,  the  others 
pretty  well  devoured  it  all,  but  still  a  deal  of  wriggling  motion  with 
these,  so  as  to  make  it  difBcult  to  distinguish  pulsations  fairly,  counted 
several  times,  at  8  a.m.  twenty  beats  per  minute,  at  noon  thirty  beats 
per  minute,  at  4  p.m.  thirty-five  beats  per  minute,  increased  still  more 
at  5.15  p.m.,  but  the  activity  of  the  young  larvae  was  very  great  in 
their  evident  efforts  to  nibble  the  shell,  which  was  at  last  accomplished, 
first  by  No.  7,  exactly  at  5.30  p.m.  ;  before  it  was  half  out,  No.  8 
began,  followed  by  Nos.  6,  4,  5,  and  1,  coming  through  so  quickly  that 
by  5.35  all,  except  the  retarded  No.  2,  had  escaped  and  commenced 
cleaning  themselves  and  devouring  their  egg-shells.  Eggs  3  and  9 
were  small  and  barren  from  the  first. 

And  now  I  have  a  little  tragedy  to  record.  The  unfortunate  No. 
2  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  tardiness  ;  its  brethren,  when 
eating  up  their  own  egg-shells,  made  an  opening  in  this  No.  2,  and  I 
saw  the  air  rush  in,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  helpless  tenant,  not  yet 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  opening  made,  consequently  it  was  killed, 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  its  comrades,  who,  finding  this  egg  a  more 
moist  and  dainty  morsel  than  the  other  shells,  set  upon  it,  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  and  I  actually  saw  one  rise  with  a  shred  in  its  mandibles, 
and  another  raising  its  anterior  segments,  endeavouring  to  take  it 
away  :  thus  early  fighting  as  it  were  over  the  remains  of  their  less 
fortunate  companion.  It  may  be  queried  whether  this  would  have 
happened  under  more  natural  conditions,  but  as  young  larvae  are  well 
known  to  eat  their  egg-shells  the  first  thing  and  to  thrive  the  better 
for  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  at  least  with  eggs  deposited  in  this 
imbricated  manner,  it  may  occasionally  happen.  After  witnessing  this 
performance,  I  put  a  piece  of  a  leaf  of  knapweed  on  the  glass  slide, 
still  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  the  larvae  soon  found  it,  and  at 
6  p.m.  I  removed  them  to  a  jam  pot  containing  some  larvae  which  had 
emerged  a  few  days  before,  and  established  themselves  on  leaves  of 
Centaurea  nigra,  making  blotches  from  the  under-side  to  the  upper 
cuticle. 

Ashford,  Keut : 

November  6th,  1886. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  BRITISH  ANTHOMYIID^. 

BY    R.    H.    MEADE. 

Since  the  last  portion  of  my  List  was  published  in  October,  1883, 
I  have  found  a  few  British  species  of  AntliomyiidoB  which  appear  to  be 
new,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  which  were  unknown  to  me 
at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  my  paper.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to 
go  through  the  different  genera  into  which  the  Family  has  been 
divided  ;  shortly  to  describe  those  species  which  seem  to  be  new  ;  to 
record  all  additional  ones  which  have  come  under  my  notice  ;  to  amend 
several  errors  into  which  I  had  fallen  ;  and,  finally,  to  add  a  few  sup- 
plementary remarks,  which  may  be  of  interest. 

POLIETES,  Eond. 

The  few  species  included  in  this  genus  resemble  some  of  the  true 
Muscida,  by  having  their  bodies  softer  and  less  spinose  than  those  of 
most  of  the  other  larger  Anthomyiidce  ;  Eob.  Desvoidy,  therefore, 
placed  them  in  his  genus  Macrosoma,  between  the  genera  Grapliomyia 
and  Mesembrina,  but,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  this  was  a  mis- 
take, for  the  widely  open  extremity  of  the  first  posterior  cell  of  the 
wing  is  an  essential  character  of  all  Authomids. 

P.    HIETICEURA,    Sp.  71. 

Mas,  cceruleo-nigra  nitida,  puree  tenuiterque  setosa.  Thorax  vittis  albi- 
dis  striatus.  Abdomen  glauco-cinereum,  linea  dorsali  nigra,  tessellisque  nigris 
signatum.  Oculi  longe-hirti.  Calyptra  squamis  aureis.  Halteres  olscuri. 
Alee  hyalincE,  nervis  transversis  obliquis,  sed  rectis.  Tibice  posticce  arcuatce, 
denseque  villoscB.  Long.,  9  mm. 

Male,  shining  steel-blue  ;  antennte,  palpi  and  legs  black. 

Head :  eyes  sub-contiguous,  thickly  clothed  with  long  yellowish  hairs ;  face 
with  glistening  white  reflections  ;  cheeks  small  and  reddish-brown  ;  mentum  grey, 
thickly  clothed  with  black  hairs  and  bristles  ;  vibrissse  extending  about  half  way  up 
the  facial  groove  ;  antennae  rather  short,  third  joint  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the 
second  ;  arista  long,  thickened  at  the  base,  thinly  clothed  with  hairs  of  a  moderate 
length  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle,  extremity  long  and  bare. 

Thorax  with  scutellum  shining  blue-black  ;  the  former  is  marked  with  five 
silver-grey  longitudinal  stripes,  which  are  very  distinct  at  the  sides  and  front  margin, 
but  become  pale  behind  ;  they  divide  the  dorsum  into  four  blue-black  bands,  the 
outer  pair  of  which  are  twice  as  wide  as  the  inner  pair  ;  the  dorsal  bristles  are  small 
and  weak,  but  the  sides  are  furnished  with  numerous  hairs  and  setae. 

Abdomen  bluish-grey,  showing  white  and  black  reflections  ;  it  is  mai-ked  down 
the  back  with  a  longitudinal  central  black  stripe,  which  is  dilated  into  a  large  trian- 
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gular  spot  on  the  posterior  margin  of  tlie  second  segment,  and  into  a  similar  smaller 
one  on  the  edge  of  the  third ;  there  are  very  few  bristles,  except  upon  the  sides  and 
apex. 

Wings  hyaline,  yellow  at  the  root ;  there  is  no  costal  spine  ;  the  internal  trans- 
verse veins  are  placed  opposite  the  termination  of  the  auxiliary  veins  ;  the  external 
transverse  veins  are  nearly  straight,  but  placed  obliquely. 

Calyptra  have  yellow  scales  with  bright  orange  margins. 

Halteres  small,  with  dull  yellow  stalks  and  grey  heads. 

Legs  rather  long  ;  middle  tibiae  with  a  series  of  bristles  of  moderate  and  equal 
length  along  the  whole  of  their  external  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  also  with  a 
number  of  long  spines  at  their  extremities  ;  hind  femora  clothed  with  long  soft 
hairs  ;  hind  tibiae  distinctly  curved  towards  their  extremities,  furnished  with  long 
hairs  on  the  whole  length  of  both  their  outer  and  inner  sides,  and  with  a  series  of 
spines  on  their  posterior  surfaces. 

This  species  seems  to  be  rare.  I  have  only  seen  a  single  male,  which  I  captured 
in  August,  1883,  in  the  Woods  near  Bolton  Abbey,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.  It  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  P.  albo-lineata,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  larger,  by 
having  four  instead  of  two  wide  stripes  upon  the  thorax,  by  the  hind  tibise  being 
curved  and  very  hairy,  as  well  as  by  other  characters. 

HTETODESIA,  Mde. 

H.   TEIGONALIS,   Meig. 

This  species,  which  is  abundant  in  the  Lake  District  about  Windermere,  as  well 
as  in  the  South  of  England,  was  recorded  in  my  list  under  the  name  of  II.  lata, 
for  which  I  mistook  it.  Mr.  Verrall  pointed  out  the  error  to  me,  and  has  recorded 
the  name  of  the  fly  in  his  "  Hundred  New  British  Species  of  Diptera ;"  he  includes 
it,  however,  in  the  genus  Spilogaster,  but  the  eyes  are  distinctly  hairy  (the  cause  of 
my  mistake),  therefore,  it  must  be  correctly  placed  among  the  HyetodesicB.  It  re- 
sembles II.  Iceta,  and  also  Spilogaster  fuscata,  by  having  a  series  of  triangular 
black  marks  down  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  It  differs  from  II.  Iceta  (which 
has  not  yet  been  recorded  as  British)  by  having,  like  H.  serva,  only  three  posterior 
dorsal  bristles  on  the  thorax  in  the  two  parallel  rows  of  setae  which  are  placed  in 
the  space  between  the  middle  and  lateral  stripes,  while  there  are  four  in  II.  Iceta  j 
the  eyes  of  the  male  are  also  closer  together  (being  contiguous)  in  II.  trigonalis 
than  in  II.  Iceta,  in  wjiicli  they  are  only  approximate  ;  the  scutellum  has  two  lateral 
black  marks  in  the  former,  while  there  is  only  one  basal  mark  in  the  latter ;  the 
tibise  also  are  much  lighter  in  colour  in  H.  trigonalis  than  in  H.  Iceta.  It  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  from   S.  fuscata  by  the  eyes  being  hairy. 

H.   BASALTS,   Zett. 

In  the  female  of  this  species  the  eyes  are  almost  bare,  therefore,  unless  examined 
under  a  strong  lens,  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  female  of  Mydcea  urbana, 
which  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  fore  femora  yellow  like  the  posterior  ones  ; 
the  former  species  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  form 
of  the  epistome,  which  is  much  more  prominent  in  H.  basalis  than  in  M.  urbana. 
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H.  SIMPLEX,  Wied. 
When  I  published  my  list  I  had  only  seen  a  single  female  of  this  rare  species, 
•which  I  captured  near  Edinburgh  in  August,  1875  ;  in  August  last  (1886),  however, 
I  found  several  males  near  Ulverston,  Lancashire.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-marked 
species.  The  hairs  upon  the  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  arista,  are  short ;  there  are 
only  three  posterior  thoracic  dorsal  bristles,  as  in  H.  serva  and  H.  trigonaJis,  and 
the  first  and  second  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  red  and  translucent.  Meigen  described 
the  male  and  female  under  different  names,  the  former  being  his  A.  posticata,  and 
the  latter  the  A.  simplex  of  Wiedemann.  In  his  7th  and  Supplementary  Volume 
he  places  the  latter  in  his  genus  Aricia,  as  having  hairy  eyes,  whilst  he  puts  the 
former  among  his  Hylemyia,  which  have  naked  eyes.  Both  sexes  are  well  described 
by  Zetterstedt. 

SPILOG ASTER,  Macq. 

S.    TETRASTIGMA,    Meig. 

This  rare  species  was  recorded  as  British  and  briefly  described  by  Walker  in 
the  Insecta  Britannica,  but  I  never  saw  a  specimen  until  August  last  (1886),  when 
I  captured  several  males  as  well  as  females  near  Ulverston,  Lancashire  ;  the  latter 
sex  was  previously  unknown. 

The  male  and  also  the  female  have  the  thorax  marked  with  four  longitudinal 
black  stripes,  the  outer  ones  being  broad,  irregular  in  shape,  and  interrupted  at  the 
suture.  There  are  only  three  dorsal  bristles,  behind  the  suture,  between  the  middle 
and  lateral  stripes ;  the  abdomen  in  the  male  is  marked  by  four  and  sometimes  by 
six  dorsal  spots,  which  are,  in  some  specimens,  rather  indistinct ;  the  female  has  the 
abdomen  immaculate,  and  of  an  uniform  pale  grey  colour ;  the  antennae  are  entirely 
black  in  the  male,  but  have  a  more  or  less  rufous  tinge  on  the  two  first  joints  in  the 
female  ;  the  palpi  are  black,  with  yellow  roots,  in  both  sexes ;  in  the  male  the  legs 
have  the  coxae,  tarsi,  bases,  and  proximal  two-thirds  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
fore  femora,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  the  posterior  femora,  black,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legs  yellow  ;  in  the  female  the  coxse,  all  the  femora  (except  sometimes  the  bases  of 
the  fore  pair),  with  the  tibiae  are  yellow,  and  only  the  tarsi  are  black  ;  the  latter  sex 
has  also  the  posterior  margin  of  the  scutellum  flavescent. 

The  female,  which  has  evidently  been  overlooked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
abdominal  spots,  bears  a  very  close  general  resemblance  to  both  those  of  Mydcea 
impuncta  and  M.  separata  ;  it  may  be  known  at  once  from  the  former  by  the  colour 
of  the  palpi,  which  are  entirely  yellow  in  M.  impuncta  ;  from  M.  separata  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  arista  being  much  longer  haired,  and  by  its  having  only 
three  dorsal  thoracic  bristles  behind  the  suture,  while  M.  separata  has  four,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  M.  impuncta. 

S.  PEKTUSA,  Meig. 
This  species  has  been  recorded  as  British  by  Mr.  Verrall,  in  his  "  Hundred  New 
British  Species  of  Diptera."     I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as    to  meet  with  an 
English  specimen  myself. 

S.  TLAGEiPES,  Eond. 
By  mistake  the  name  of  this  species  was  vivitien  Jlagipea  in  my  list. 

(To  be  continued). 
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NOTES   ON   LEPIDOPTERA   IN   SWITZEELAND   IN   1885—86. 
BY    A.     H.     JONES. 

I  arrived  at  Saas-im-Grund  in  the  Valais  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
1885,  where  I  met  the  Eev.  J.  C.  W.  Tasker  and  several  other  ento- 
mologists. Here  I  remained  ten  days,  and  I  have  a  very  pleasing 
recollection  o£  the  various  excursions  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Saas  Valley,  like  most  of  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Ehone, 
appears  to  be  rich  in  Lepidojotera,  especially  in  butterflies.  The  col- 
lecting ground  commences  at  Stalden,  the  well-known  halting  station 
for  visitors  to  Zermatt ;  from  this  point  to  the  Mattmark  See  there  is 
a  difference  in  elevation  of  about  4200  feet,  consequently  a  variety  of 
species  occur.  After  leaving  Saas  I  spent  a  week  in  the  Yallee  des 
Ormonts,  where  I  met  with  many  species  not  taken  in  the  Saas 
Valley. 

In  1886  I  spent  the  first  week  of  June  at  Brunnen,  on  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne.  In  this  well  sheltered  spot  there  appeared  to  be  an 
abundance  of  insect  life.  The  next  point  reached  was  Andermatt ; 
here  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  I  had  but  little  opportunity  for 
collecting,  yet,  during  the  few  intervals  of  sunshine,  it  was  surprising 
to  find  so  many  butterflies  on  the  wing  ;  P.  Machaon,  for  instance,  was 
very  abundant,  and  many  other  species  were  equally  plentiful.  I 
reached  Zermatt  at  the  end  of  June.  The  following  is  a  list  of  species 
met  with.  I  have  added,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  elevation  at  which 
they  occurred.     The  elevations  of  the  places  often  quoted  are — 

Brunnen  1434  feet.         Saas-im-Grund...  5125  feet. 

Stalden 2736     „  Zermatt    5315     „ 

Andermatt  4738     „  Mattmark  See  ...  6965     „ 

Papilio  Podalirius,  not  uncommon  in  the  Saas  Valley,  up  to  3000  feet.  P. 
Machaon,  very  common  and  fine  in  meadows,  Andermatt,  up  to  5000  feet,  in  June ; 
Becond  brood  in  the  Saas  Valley  in  July. 

Parnassius  Apollo,  generally  distributed  and  common,  from  1500  to  5500  feet ; 
more  abundant  at  the  end  of  July  than  in  June.  P.  Delius,  common  in  the  Saas 
Valley,  5600  feet ;  more  local  than  the  preceding  species,  and  does  not  appear  to 
wander  far  from  the  streams  where  a  species  of  Saxifrage  (the  food  plant  of  the 
larvae)  grows  ;  the  butterfly  was  also  common  in  the  middle  of  Juno  at  Andermatt. 

Aporia  cratcrgi,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  butterflies  ; 
very  plentiful  at  Brunnen  and  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Saas 
Valley  (up  to  4000  feet)  ;  at  Stalden  it  positively  swarmed,  and  20  or  30  specimens 
might  be  seen  resting  together  on  the  muddy  places  in  the  path — June. 

Pieria  hrassiccB  and  rapd  were  common  at  Andermatt  in  June,  and  were  identical 
with  the  specimens  occurring  iu  England.      P.  napi  was  also  not  uncommon  ;    the 
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males  were  of  the  usual  form,  but  the  females  were  all  of  the  variety  hryonicB.  P. 
Callidice,  I  found  the  males  of  this  "  mountain  white  "  common  on  June  15th,  flying 
over  the  Moraine  (5751  feet),  between  the  Rhone  G-lacier  Hotel  and  the  foot  of  the 
Rhone  Grlacier ;  the  females  were  scarce.  This  species  is  quiet  on  the  wing  and 
difBcult  to  capture  ;  it  occasionally  rested  on  the  few  low  flowering  plants  on  the 
Moraine,  but  had  to  be  approached  with  great  caution.  This  species  seems  to  be 
somewhat  local,  for  I  only  saw  one  other  specimen,  in  a  meadow  at  Zermatt. 

Anthocharis  Belia,  var.  simplonia,  common,  but  worn,  in  the  St.  Nicolua  Yalley, 
middle  of  June  ;  at  a  thousand  feet  higher,  however,  in  the  Schmutt  Valley,  Zermatt, 
it  was  in  very  fine  condition.     A.  cardamines,  not  uncommon  at  Zermatt  in  June. 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  Saas  Valley,  June  and  August,  up  to  2800  feet,  common. 

Colias  Phicomone,  common,  July  27th,  in  the  meadows  below  Saas  Fe  Glacier, 
6200  feet.  C.  Hyale,  generally  common  in  August,  up  to  4500  feet ;  very  abundant 
in  June. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni,  a  few  at  Stalden  in  June. 

Thecla  w-alhum,  a  few  worn,  at  rest  on  UmlellifercB  in  the  Vallee  des  Ormonts, 
beginning  of  August.     T.  rubi,  not  uncommon,  Zermatt,  in  June. 

Polyommatus  virgaurecB,  var.  zermattensis,  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  the  end 
of  July,  Saas-im-Grund  ;  females  did  not  appear  in  any  numbers  until  males  were 
nearly  over.  P.  Hippotho'e,  var.  JEurybia,  a  few  worn  specimens  end  of  July,  Saas- 
im-Grund  ;  this  appears  to  be  rather  an  early  species,  for  I  met  with  it  in  June  both 
at  Andermatt  and  Zermatt.  P.  Alciphron,  var.  Gordius,  of  this  lovely  species  I 
took  five  specimens,  three  at  Saas-im-Grund  end  of  July,  and  two  in  the  St.  Nicolaus 
Yalley  end  of  June.  P.  Dorilis,  rather  common,  Vallee  des  Ormonts,  3000  feet, 
beginning  of  August.     P.  Phlaas,  Brunnen,  common  but  very  worn,  1st  June. 

Of  the  "  blues  "  I  took  nineteen  species,  viz. : — Lyccena  Mgon,  very  abundant, 
Brunnen,  beginning  of  June.  L.  Argus,  in  profusion  end  of  July,  Saas  Valley,  up 
to  7000  feet.  L.  Optilete,  a  few  very  worn  end  of  July,  Saas  Valley.  L.  Baton,  one 
specimen  at  Stalden  in  June.  L.  Pheretes,  orhitulus,  and  Eros,  a  few  worn  in  the 
Saas  Valley  at  5200  feet,  end  of  July  ;  probably  they  were  nearly  over  at  this  eleva- 
tion, for  at  7000  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  Mattmark  See  they  were  common  and 
fine.  L.  Astrarche  (^i^esiis),  generally  distributed,  but  never  very  common,  occurring 
in  June  and  July.  L.  Icarus  {Alexis),  Brunnen  and  Stalden,  fairly  common.  L. 
lEumedon,  common  in  Saas  Valley,  middle  of  June ;  Mattmark  See,  end  of  July. 
L.  Escheri,  one  or  two,  Stalden,  end  of  June.  L.  Bellargus  {Adonis),  very  abundant 
at  Brunnen,  beginning  of  June.  L.  Corydon,  common,  Saas-im-Grund,  end  of  July. 
L.  Hylas,  Vallee  des  Ormonts,  3700  feet,  a  few  in  August.  L.  Damon,  very  common, 
Vallee  des  Ormonts,  3000  feet,  beginning  of  August.  L.  Donzelii,  of  this  scarce 
"  blue  "  I  took  a  series  at  the  end  of  July  along  the  zig-zag  path  leading  from  Saas- 
im-Grund  to  Saas  Fe.  L.  minima  {Alsus),  very  abundant  but  worn,  at  Brunnen, 
beginning  of  June  ;  very  fine,  middle  of  June,  at  Andermatt,  about  3000  feet  higher. 
L.  semiargus  {Acts),  generally  distributed  and  somewhat  common,  from  1500  to 
5500  feet.  L.  Arion,  a  few  at  Brunnen,  beginning  of  June,  mostly  worn  ;  at  higher 
elevations,  viz.,  at  Stalden  and  Zermatt,  the  species  was  represented  by  the  form 
obscura. 

Nemeobiua  Lucina,  not  uncommon  at  Brunnen,  beginning  of  June. 
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Limenitis  Camilla,  not  uncommon  in  the  gardens  at  Lausanne,  middle  of  July. 

Grapta  c-alhum,  Hospenthal,  4800  feet,  Valley  of  Usuren,  a  few  also  at  Stalden 
in  June. 

Vanessa  urticce,  Anderraatt,  common  in  June.  V.  lo,  Saas  Valley,  up  to  5000 
feet,  August ;  larva  at  Stalden  in  June.  V.  Antiopa,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with 
hibernated  specimens  of  this  species  so  late  as  the  end  of  June,  one  at  Zermatt  and 
three  at  Stalden. 

MelitcEa  Cynthia,  the  pupae  of  this  species  were  not  uncommon  on  rocks  at  about 
7000  feet,  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  Furca  Pass  ;  I  only  bred  two  butterflies,  $ 
and  ?  ,  the  remaining  pupae  producing  ichneumons  ;  I  also  found  a  few  of  the  full 
grown  larvae.  M.  Anrinia  (Artemis),  common,  but  worn,  in  June,  at  Brunnen,  in 
swampy  ground  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  M.  Phoebe,  this  fine  species  was  common 
at  Zermatt  and  Stalden,  middle  of  June.  31.  didyma,  one  or  two  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, end  of  June,  Stalden.  M.  Dictynna,  common  at  Brunnen,  flying  in  company 
with  M.  Artemis  ;  also  abundant  at  Stalden.  M.  Athalia,  Stalden,  common,  middle 
of  June.  31.  Parthenie,  Brunnen,  a  little  way  up  the  mountain  sides,  also  at 
Stalden  ;  common  in  June. 

Argymiis  Euphrosyne,  only  met  with  at  rather  high  elevations,  viz.,  at  Mattmark 
See  and  Andermatt.  A.  Pales,  a  very  abundant  species  up  to  7000  feet,  in  Saas 
Valley,  end  of  July.  At  the  latter  elevation,  the  variety  Napcea  was  not  uncommon, 
I  took  one  beautiful  specimen  (?)  almost  uniformly  blue-black.  A.  Amathusia, 
Diablerets,  3800  feet,  end  of  July,  common  but  worn.  A.  Ino,  Diablerets,  3800 
feet,  end  of  July,  common  but  worn.  A.  Lathonia,  generally  distributed  and  rather 
common  up  to  about  5000  feet,  in  July  and  August ;  I  took  several  wasted  specimens 
at  Zermatt  in  the  middle  of  June.  A.  Niobe  and  var.  Eris,  both  generally  common 
in  Saas  Valley  up  to  6000  feet ;  at  this  elevation,  at  Saas  Fe,  the  species  swarmed  at 
one  particular  spot,  where  also  a  very  small  form  occurred  not  unfrequently.  A. 
Adippe,  common  in  the  Vallee  des  Ormonts,  August.  A.  Paphia,  rather  common, 
Sepey  Road,  near  Aigle. 

3Ielanargia  Galatea,  very  common  up  to  2800  feet,  Saas  Valley,  June  and  July. 

Of  the  genus  Erehia  I  took  sixteen  species  : — E.  Epiphron,  var.  Nelamus,  a  few 
in  company  with  E.  Melampus,  which  was  very  common  and  fine  at  Saas-im-Grrund, 
end  of  July.  E.  3£nestra,  a  few  from  end  of  July,  Saas  Valley,  6600  feet.  E. 
Manto,  common  and  fine,  Diablerets,  5000  feet,  August.  E.  Ceto,  very  common  in 
meadows,  Zermatt,  middle  of  June.  E.  3Iedusa  and  Stygne,  at  Brunnen,  beginning 
of  June.  E.  lappona,  end  of  July,  Mattmark  See,  two  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
Furca  Pass  (at  7500  feet)  on  June  16th  !  E.  Evias,  Saas  Valley  and  Zermatt,  very 
common  but  worn,  end  of  June.  E.  glacialis,  this  species  occurred  at  about  6900 
feet  on  a  moraine  immediately  below  the  Mattmark  See  ;  there  was  absolutely  not  a 
trace  of  any  vegetation,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass,  on  the  moraine,  yet  the  species 
■was  never  taken  away  from  it ;  it  flew  somewhat  slowly,  but  was  difiicult  to  capture, 
owing  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground,  the  specimens  were  obtained  chiefly  by 
waiting  for  them  on  the  path  which  crossed  the  moraine  ;  end  of  July.  E.  Tyndarus, 
a  most  abundant  Erehia  at  Saas,  end  of  July  ;  one  at  Zermatt  middle  of  June.  E. 
Gorge,  a  few,  end  of  July,  Mattmark  See.  E.  Goante,  Saas  Valley,  up  to  about 
5000  feet,  end  of  July,  common.  E.  cethiops  {Blandina),  Vallee  des  Ormonts,  4800 
feet,  ■'•ery  abundant,  August.  E.  Ligea,  a  few  worn,  Vallee  des  Ormonts,  in  August. 
E  Muryale,  a  beautiful  series,  Zermatt  and  Stalden,  end  of  June. 
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(Eneis  Aello,  one  at  Schmutt  Valley  and  two  at  Stalden,  all  rather  worn,  middle 
of  June. 

Satyrus  Hermione,  Stalden,  common,  end  of  June  and  July.  S.  cordula,  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  meadows,  Sepey  Road,  Aigle. 

Pararge  McBva,  generally  distributed  and  common  up  to  about  4000  feet ;  the 
pretty  green  pupse  not  uncommon  under  ledges  of  rocks. 

jEpinephele  Lycaon,  common,  Saas-im-Grrund,  end  of  July.  TS.  Janira,  common, 
Saas  Valley,  up  to  about  3000  feet,  June  and  July.  E.  Hyperanthus,  common,  Saas 
Valley,  up  to  about  3000  feet,  June  and  July. 

Coenonympha  Satyrion,  common  at  Saas  and  Zerniatt,  June  and  July.  C.  Pam- 
philus,  common  at  Zermatt,  end  of  June.  C.  Tiphon,  Bruimen,  one  specimen  (very 
like  the  Scotch  form  La'idion)  in  a  swamp  near  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Syrichthus  cartliami,  two  at  Stalden,  June.  S.  aJveics,  very  abundant  at  Saas, 
end  of  July.  S.  alveus,  var.  serratulce,  Andermatt,  June,  very  common.  S.  var. 
cirsii,  Stalden,  one  or  two.  S.  Sao,  Valine  des  Ormonts,  in  August ;  Brunnen  and 
Andermatt  in  June,  rather  scarce.     <S.  malvm,  very  abundant,  7000  feet,  Andermatt. 

Nisoniades  Pages,  generally  distributed,  2000  to  4000  feet. 

Hesperia  lineola,  sylvanus  and  comma,  all  rather  common  at  Saas  end  of  July. 

Carterocephalus  Palamon  fPanisctisJ,  at  Brunnen  and  Andermatt,  scarce. 

Macroglossa  homhyliformis,  not  uncommon  at  Brunnen,  in  swampy  places,  be- 
ginning of  June.  M.fuciformis,  common  in  meadows  at  Andermatt,  up  to  5000 
feet,  middle  of  June. 

Zygana  exulans,  very  common,  Mattmark  See,  end  of  July. 

Syntomis  Phegea,  one  specimen,  Stalden,  June. 

Setina  aurita,  very  abundant,  Saas  Valley. 

Callimorpha  Hera,  not  uncommon,  Stalden,  end  of  July. 

Acronycta  rumicis,  Zermatt,  June. 

DianthcBcia  ccesia,  two  specimens  at  rest  on  rocks,  Zermatt,  June. 

Acidalia  ornaia,  Goeschenen,  June. 

Nyssia  alpinaria,  one,  Rhone  Valley,  June. 

Onophos  glaucinaria,  Grceschenen,  June. 

Psodos  quadrifaria,  this  pretty  species  was  very  abundant,  at  6500  feet,  at 
Andermatt,  June. 

Abraxas  marginata,  Goeschenen,  June. 

Cidaria  turhata,  Hospenthal,  June.  C.  ruficinctata,  Andermatt,  June.  C.  in- 
cultaria,  common,  Andermatt,  June.  C.  hastata,  Zermatt,  June.  C.  berberata, 
Zermatt,  June. 

Sercyna  holosericalis,  very  abundant,  Andermatt,  6000  feet,  June.  S.  alpes- 
tralis,  Zermatt,  June. 

Catastia  marginea,  var.  auricella,  Zermatt,  June. 

Botys  nigralis,  Zermatt,  June.  B.  lutealis,  Zermatt,  June.  B.  cerealis, 
Zermatt,  June. 

Ancylosis  cinnamomella,  Zermatt,  June. 

Sciaphila  Colquliounana  or  Penziana,  apparently  intbrmediate  between  two 
species,  Zermatt,  June. 

Shrublands,  Eltham,  Kent : 

November  llth,  1886. 
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Vanessa  c-albmn.—On  April  26tli  I  caught  a  fine  ?  ^'  c-album  flying  over  some 
currant  bushes,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  good  many  ova,  which  were 
all  laid  between  April  27th  and  May  6tli  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine.  The 
eggs  hatched  between  May  5th  and  11th,  and  the  larvsE  (fed  on  currant  and  nettle 
mixed)  were  full  grown  from  June  I7th  to  23rd.  The  first  butterfly  emerged  on 
June  2Gth,  and  the  last  on  July  3rd,  and  all  were  very  fine  and  of  the  pale  summer 
Tariety.  Two  of  the  insects  paired  on  June  30th,  and  the  ?  commenced  laying  on 
July  1st  and  continued  doing  so  until  the  10th,  when  there  were  120  ova  in  all. 

Unfortunately  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather  began  on  July  12th,  and  more  than 
half  the  eggs  perished  in  consequence.  The  seven  eggs  laid  last  all  hatched  on 
July  lotli,  while  a  few  of  the  earlier  ones  hatched  at  intervals  till  the  18th.  The 
larvce  were  divided,  one  lot  fed  on  currant  the  other  on  nettle.  The  butterflies 
emerged  from  August  17th  to  27th  ;  those  fed  on  currant  were  decidedly  finer  spe- 
cimens, but  all  were  considerably  paler  than  tlie  usual  form.  Several  pairs  were  put 
together,  but  no  ova  were  obtained.  This  beautiful  butterfly  has  been  common  this 
year,  and  wild  pupaj  were  found  in  July,  August,  September  and  October ;  several 
larvse  in  the  two  last  named  months  were  found  in  the  hop-yards  by  the  pickers,  the 
last  butterfly  from  these  appearing  on  October  27th. — E.  lIuTcniNSON,  Kimbolton, 
Leominster  :   December,  188G. 

On  the  flight  and  pairhig  of  Ilepialus  hecfus  and  humtili. — My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  an  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Barrett  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
vol.  six,  p.  90)  on  the  odour  emitted  by  the  male  of  IT.  hectus.  Dr.  Chapman's 
earlier  note  on  H.  humuli  had  escaped  my  attention.  Since  then  I  have  nioi-e  than 
once  seen  the  females  of  H.  hectusQy  to  the  males  when  the  latter  were  oscillating 
in  the  manner  common  to  this  species  and  humuli,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  female  hectus  are  attracted  by  the  odour  diffused  by  the  males.  The  males  fly 
pretty  steadily  backwards  and  forwards  only  a  few  inches  above  the  herbage  ;  the 
females  have  a  curious  tumbling,  shuflling  sort  of  flight,  quite  different  to  anything 
else  I  have  seen.  They  shuflle  about  right  np  to  the  male,  and  the  pair  then  retire 
to  the  herbage  below.  If  boxed  before  pairing,  the  males  are  quiet  enough,  but  the 
females  flutter  till  they  ai'e  quite  unfit  for  the  cabinet.  Unimpregnated  females 
deposit  their  ova  quite  readily  in  a  chip  box,  and,  rather  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
these  ova  turn  black.  I  had  always  thought  the  change  of  colour  was  a  sign  of 
fertility,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  hectus. 

I  have  frequently  watched  the  oscillations  of  male  humuli,  and  can  confirm  Dr. 
Chapman's  observations  in  every  particidar.  They  fly  considerably  higher  above  the 
herbage  than  do  hectus,  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  he  does,  viz., 
that  the  female  sees  the  male,  and  that  he  flies  to  show  himself.  If  this  be  so,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  it  probably  accounts  for  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  male. 
The  \ariet J  hethl and ica  is  said  to  "assume"  the  markings  of  the  female,  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  tliat  the  sexes  were  originally  alike,  rather  than  that  they  have 
subsequently  became  so.  If  the  female  flies  to  the  male  by  sight,  the  paler  specimens 
would  be  better  seen  in  the  dusky  twilight,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  the  pro- 
duction of  light  coloured  males,  except  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  the  prolonged 
daylight    would  render  the  colour  of  less  importance,. and  the   production  of  light 
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coloured  males  would  be  a  slower  process.  This  theory  accounts  exactly  for  the 
various  forms  found  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  difference  between  the  flight 
of  the  female  when  ovipositing,  and  when  seeking  a  mate,  is  most  marked,  and  they 
fly  much  later  in  the  evening  when  dropping  their  ova  among  the  grass. — J.  E. 
RoBSON,  Hartlepool :  December,  1886. 

Mutilation  in  the  process  of  transformation. — On  September  9th,  when  looking 
into  a  box  in  which  were  pupae  of  Pterophorus  acanthodactylus,  I  noticed  an  imago 
lying  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  apparently  dead  ;  on  being  touched,  how- 
ever, it  showed  signs  of  activity,  and  began  to  wriggle  away  to  the  best  of  its  power. 
I  then  carefully  examined  it,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that,  although  fairly  perfect 
in  other  respects,  it  was  absolutely  legless  ;  nor  was  the  mystery  solved  until  I  found 
the  empty  pupa  case  from  which  the  moth  had  just  emerged,  and  noticed  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  six  perfectly-formed  legs  protruding  from  it.  All  the  legs 
were  broken  ofl:  near  the  thorax,  at  different  joints. — EtrsTACE  R.  Bankes,  The 
Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :  December  3rd,  1886. 

Arctia  mendica. — I  would  gladly  learn  if  any  entomologist  who  has  bred  or 
taken  A.  mendica  in  Ireland,  has  found  the  male  differ  in  colour  from  the  smoky- 
black  form  so  familiar  to  English  collectors .'' 

In  the  summer  of  1885  a  kind  correspondent  sent  me  ova  of  the  above  species 
from  Cork ;  they  soon  hatched,  and  the  larvse  fed  up  quickly  on  dock  and  nettle. 
They  were  most  voracious,  requiring  their  cage  replenished  daily  ;  this  being  ne- 
glected one  busy  day  when  the  larvse  were  nearly  full  fed,  they  ate  their  way  through 
the  calico,  and  nearly  all  escaped.  The  few  larvse  remaining  in  the  cage  were  taken 
good  care  of.  Early  in  last  April  I  received  a  letter  from  my  kind  correspondent 
telling  me  the  same  batch  of  ova  he  shared  with  me  were  producing  him  creamy  and 
smoky-white  males,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  mine  were  coming  out  the  same  unusual 
colour.  Mine  did  not  emerge  till  fully  a  month  later,  but  when  they  did  so,  the 
males  were  all  ci-eamy  or  amoky -white,  and  the  females  had  very  few  spots  of  black 
on  their  wings,  and  were  very  different  to  any  English  ones  I  have  ever  seen.  Eggs 
were  obtained,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  larva?  were  better  taken  care  of  this 
summer.  The  result  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to. — E.  S.  Hutchinson,  Grants- 
field,  Leominster  :  December  \3th,  1886. 

On  the  life-history  of  Neptlcula  headleyella,  Stn.,  and  of  Fhyllocnistis  saligna, 
Zell. — The  capture  in  June,  1885,  of  three  specimens  of  the  first  brood,  and  in  the 
following  August  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  second  brood  of  the  above-named  pretty 
Nepticula,  hitherto  so  scarce  in  collections  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  257),  gave  me 
some  hope  of  being  able  to  find  the  larvse  in  the  autumn.  This  hope  was  realized 
in  October.     The  life-history  proved  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiar 

I  habit  of  the  larva,  and  also  because,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  species  of  Nepticula 
has  been  previously  found  to  feed  on  any  plant  of  the  Natural  Order  Labiatce. 
The  egg  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  of     Prunella  vulgaris, 
generally  near  the  mid-rib.     The  young  larva  makes  a  long  and  very  narrow  gallerv 
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in  the  blade  of  this  leaf,  often  running  half-way,  or  even  all  round  the  edge  of  it, 
the  frass  forming  a  continuous  dark  central  line.  After  a  while,  the  larva  bores 
down  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  and  up  that  of  another,  sometimes  the  opposite  one, 
sometimes  one  of  those  at  the  next  node.  This  leaf,  unless  buried  among  long 
herbage,  becomes  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  while  the  larva  is  tunnelling  up  its  foot- 
stalk, owing,  probably,  to  the  interference  with  its  sap-supplies  hastening  its  ripening. 
Arrived  at  the  blade  of  this  leaf,  the  larva  makes  a  wide  blotch-like  mine,  often 
removing  a  great  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  parenchyma,  unless  the  leaf  be  a 
very  large  one,  when  the  mine  takes  the  form  of  a  broad  zigzag  gallery.  Should  the 
second  leaf  be  very  small,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  leaf  may  be  rained.  The  frass 
forms  a  broad,  broken,  dark  line  in  the  middle  of  the  mine.  The  full-fed  larva  is 
about  two  lines  long ;  head  very  pale  brown;  body  bright  yellow;  food  showing 
through  in  the  dorsal  region  as  a  long,  dark  green  blotch.  Cocoon  dark  brown, 
mussel-shaped,  slightly  keeled  at  larger  end,  rather  flossy.  The  moths  begin  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  May,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  August,  while  the  larvae 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  and  for  the  second  time 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  almost  throughout  October. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noticing  that  the  larva  of  Phyllocnisiis  saligna,  ZelL, 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Nepticula  headleyella  in  its  way  of  travelling  from  leaf  to 
leaf.  The  egg  is  laid  near  the  mid-rib  of  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  smooth-leaved  wil- 
lovFs.  The  young  larva  mines  the  upper-side  of  the  leaf,  parallel  with  the  mid-rib, 
sometimes  for  nearly  its  whole  length  ;  then  bores  down  the  petiole,  and  down  the 
twig  for  an  inch  or  more,  turns  round  and  mines  up  the  twig  for  several  inches,  say, 
from  four  to  eight,  keeping  the  whole  time  just  under  the  epidermis,  then  up  the 
petiole  of  another  leaf,  in  the  under-side  of  which  it  makes  a  gallery  of  several 
inches'  length  before  pupating  in  a  little  blotch  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  I  may  add 
that  the  quickest  way  of  finding  the  larvae  or  pupae  is  to  search  for  the  twigs  with 
the  bark  mined. — W.  H.  B.  Fletchee,  Fairlawn,  Worthing  :  December  13th,  1886. 

Neptieula  desperatella,  Frey  (nem  to  the  British  List),  in  Herefordshire.— Jj&si 
June  I  bred  three  specimens  of  this  unicolorous  bronzy  Nepticula  from  wild  apple. 
Mr.  Stainton  kindly  named  it,  and  furnished  me  with  the  following  quotation  from 
Frey's  Tineen  u.  Pterophoren  der  Schweiz,  p.  374 : — "  The  rather  bright  green  larva 
occurs  on  wild  apple  trees  in  October,  on  quite  young  bushes,  often  in  prodigious 
quantities — all  the  leaves  appearing  brown  from  the  mines  of  these  larvae,  of  which 
I  have  found  12  or  more  in  one  leaf — though  I  have  bred  the  insect  freely,  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen  of  the  imago  at  large." 

I  would  add,  that  here  the  insect  appears  to  be  exclusively  a  woodland  species, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  local,  being  confined  to  one  large  wood,  where,  among  the 
older  portions  of  the  undergrowth  it  hunts  up  its  scattered  food-plant,  following  it 
quite  to  the  boundary  fence,  and  refusing  to  go  further,  though  wild  apple  is  plenti- 
ful enough  in  the  adjoining  hedges.  The  larvae,  which  should  be  looked  for  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  September,  occur  in  some  quantities  on  the  same  bush,  and 
are,  therefore,  easy  to  find,  and  would  be  still  more  so,  had  they  not  a  special  liking 
for  the  small  inconspicuous  shoots  that  grow  close  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  on 
these   low  shoots  are  so  small,  or  even  minute,  that  they  seldom  contain  more  than 
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one  larva,  and  I  hare  not  yet  seen  anything  approaching  the  12  or  more  in  one  leaf 
that  Prof.  Frey  speaks  of.  The  mine,  at  first  a  slender  line  running  usually  along 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  for  some  distance,  widens  into  a  broad  twisting  gallery,  in  which 
the  coils  coalesce,  and  form  a  sort  of  false  blotch. — John  H.  Wood,  Tarrington, 
Ledbury  :  December  15<A,  1886. 

Scottish  Coleoptera. — Having  authenticated  one  record  in  Murray's  "  Coleopfera 
of  Scotland,"  I  must  now  proceed  to  relegate  two  others  to  the  category  of  delenda. 
My  excuse  for  not  having  done  this  sooner  must  be,  that  until  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  I  have  not  been  working  at  Coleoptera  for  a  long  time.  Certainly,  Mala- 
chius  virklis  was  never  taken  by  me  at  Ormiston  (p.  57),  and  the  record  must  have 
arisen  through  some  misapprehension  on  Murray's  part.  Nor  did  I  ever  (p.  49)  take 
Aphodius  quadrimaculatus  on  the  Pentlands,  or  anywhere  else  in  Scotland.  The 
insects  taken  on  the  Pentlands,  and  which  were  recorded  by  Murray  as  4-jnactdatus, 
and  mentioned  by  Hardy  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Northumberland  and 
Dui'ham,  under  the  name  of  uliginosiis,  were  putridiis  (ioreaJis,  Gyll.).  I  have, 
however,  another  of  Murray's  insects  to  substantiate  as  Scottish,  viz.,  Barypeithes 
hrunnipes,  01.,  which  occurs  in  a  meadow  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  at  Dud- 
dingston,  where  I  took  it  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Sharp  says,  "  I  have  not 
seen  any  individual  found  in  Scotland  of  the  species  "  (Scot.  Nat.,  vol.  v,  p.  137). — 
R.  F.  Logan,  Colinton,  Midlothian  :  December,  1886. 

Scarcity  of  Wasps. — The  abundance  of  $  wasps  (Vespa  species)  in  the  spring, 
and  the  scarcity  of  wasps  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  were  both  marked  circum- 
stances here,  and  the  same  facts  were  so  general,  that  comment  on  them  may  be  met 
with  in  papers  and  journals  that  do  not  usually  notice  such  matters.  In  May  plenty 
of  the  suspended  nests  of  those  species  that  build  above  ground  were  to  be  met 
with,  but  the  weather  of  May  and  June  were  so  unfavourable  to  wasp  life  by  pre- 
venting the  queen  mother  from  foraging,  that  a  wasp  was  a  rare  insect  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  nearly  all  colonies  perishing.  Hive-bees  sulfered  similarly,  and  it  was 
not  till  July  that  a  laying  up  of  stores  that  should  be  largely  done  in  May  and  June 
could  be  commenced.  At  the  end  of  October  I  met  with  another  illustration  of  the 
same  conditions.  On  a  bank  of  earth  protected  from  rain  by  overhanging  turf  were 
the  remains  of  many  of  tlie  filagree  tubes  of  Odytierns  spinipes.  If  the  nidification 
had  been  completed,  portions  of  these  should  have  been  used  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  burrows  :  I  found  no  burrows  so  stopped,  and  on  excavating  seven  burrows  I 
found  three  of  them  with  only  one  spinipes  cocoon  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  four 
empty.  I  went  no  further,  not  wishing  to  assist  the  extinction  of  an  old  favourite  ; 
I  never  before  met  with  a  spinipes  colony  where  things  had  gone  so  disastrously. — 
T.  A.  Chapman,  Hereford  :  November  13th,  1886. 
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224,  with  numerous  illustrations.       Loudon  :    Lovell   Reeve,  &  Co. ;    Leeds :    R. 
Jackson.     1886,  8vo. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  initiated  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects, 
cannot  do  better  than  study  this  instructive  volume  ;  it  is  clearly  written  in  simple 
language,  and  the  authors  have  evidently  compared  their  own  observations  with  the 
works  of  others.  The  Cockroach  has  always  been  a  favourite  insect  with  students  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  :  pai'tly  on  account  of  its  abundance ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  form,  which  presents  a  broad  surface  on  which  to  work  ;  partly  on  account  of  its 
singular  manner  of  oviposition  ;  and  partly  on  account  of  its  primitive  nature. 
While  the  book  treats  on  the  Cockroach  in  particular,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
treatise  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  insects  in  general.  Objections  might  be 
raised  as  to  certain  pet  theories  being  occasionally  too  strongly  advocated,  but  the 
other  side  of  the  question  is  usually  prominently  put  forward  in  such  cases.  The 
authors  are  careful  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  they  have  received  from  Professors 
Plateau  and  Nusbaum  on  certain  points  they  have  sjjecially  studied,  and  a  very  use- 
ful chapter  is  the  concluding  one  by  Mr.  Scudder,  on  the  "  Cockroach  of  the  past :" 
these  insects  being  amongst  the  few  that  have  retained  their  leading  characteristics 
from  the  earliest  Palaeozoic  times.  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  those 
of  our  younger  entomologists  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside  of  an  insect. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  Histoet  Society,  Nov. 
18t7i,  1886 :  R.  Adein,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Messrs.  Blandford 
and  MuUins  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Prosopis  punctulatissima,  Sm.,  taken  at  South  Ilayling, 
June,  1886  ;  he  also  exhibited  two  drawers  of  Ichneumonidce,  showing  a  method  of 
mounting  and  labelling,  obviating  the  keeping  of  a  journal.  Mr.  South  showed 
varieties  of  LyccBiia  Icarus,  bellarijns ,  and  Cor^don,  and  remarked  on  their  apparent 
significance. 

Decemher  2nd,  1886. — The  President  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  elected  a  Member. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  long  series  of  species  of  Agrotis,  and,  for  comparison,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Russ,  of  Sligo,  A.  cursoria ;  also  Epunda  lutulenta,  Bork.,  var.  sedi, 
Gn.,  and  var.  luneburgensis,  Frr.  Mr.  Wellman,  Satyrus  Semele,  L.,  and  Lyccena 
Icarus,  Rott.,  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Tugwell,  insects  from  New  Caledonia.  Mr.  South, 
Lepidoptera  from  the  Amur  Valley.  Mr.  Adkin,  varieties  of  Sarothripus  undu- 
lanus,  Hb.,  from  the  New  Forest.  Dr.  P.  'Rendal\,Noctuafestiva,'Rh.,var.  conflua, 
Tr.  ;  an  interesting  discussion  then  took  place.  Mr.  Hall,  a  specimen  of  Locusta 
viridissima,  found  at  sugar.  Mr.  Tugwell  stated  that  this  species  was  often  to  bo 
found  at  sugar  on  the  sand-hills  at  Deal,  and  he  was  of  opinion  it  came  to  catch 
the  insects,  as  he  had  seen  it  catch  and  devour  large  moths.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited 
Aleurodes  vaporariorum,  Westw.,  from  a  greenhouse  at  Snaresbrook,  Dec.  2nd,  on 
leaves  of  Tomato. 
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The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge, 
on  November  2oth,  1886,  and  over  ninety  members  and  friends  -were  represented. 
During  the  evening  about  1200  visitors  attended.  Among  those  exhibiting  insects 
were : — Mr.  McLachlan,  Exotic  Neuroptera,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  a  series  of 
Argynnis  Paphia,  L.,  and  other  ArgynnidcB,  &c. ;  The  Zoological  Society,  species  of 
Lepidoptera  reared  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  ;  Mr.  Adkin,  British  Pterophori, 
Tortriees,  &c.,  taken  or  bred  during  the  year  ;  Mr.  W.  Farren,  BryopMla  impar, 
Warren,  varieties  of  Acidalia  ruiiginata,  Hufn.,  &c.  ;  Mr.  L.  Gibb,  Zygcena  exulans, 
Hoch.,  var.  suhochracea.  White ;  Mr.  Harwood,  a  variety  of  Arctia  villica,  L. ; 
Mr.  Murray,  Cidaria  reticulata,  Hb. ;  Mr.  South,  his  almost  complete  collection  of 
British  CrambidcB,  Pterophoridce,  and  Pyralidce  ;  Dr.  Kendall,  British  Vanessa 
Antiopa,  L.,  Laphygma  exigua,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Warren,  Bryophila  impar,  Warren, 
and  forms  of  B.  perla,  Hb. ;  Mr.  Jager,  Callimorpha  Hera,  L.,  var.  lutescens.  Stand. ; 
Mr.  Sliearwood,  preserved  larvae  and  imagines  of  Lepidoptera  ;  Mr.  Wellman, 
British  Lepidoptera  ;  Mr.  Williams,  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  L.,  &c.  ; 
Mr.  Adye,  Chcerocampa  celerio,  L.,  interesting  varieties  of  LJpinepkele  Janira,  L., 
and  Hemerophila  abruptaria,  Thnb. ;  Mr.  Anderson,  life-histories  of  several  species  of 
wood-boring  larvae  ;  Mr.  Cooper,  living  Phorodesma  smaragdaria,  Hb.,  &c. ;  Mr.  Job- 
son,  P.  smaragdaria  and  Erastria  venustula,  Hb. ;  Mr.  Elisha,  British  Tineina,  the 
Coleoptera  being  especially  noticeable  ;  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  Jj.,  &c. ; 
Mr.  Barclay,  Chcerocampa  celerio,  Jj.  ;  Pachetra  leucojyhrsa,  Yiew. ,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Knight, 
hybrids  between  Smerinthus  popvli,  L.,  and  S.  ocellatus,  L.,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Tugwell, 
British  Nocturni,  Macroglossa  to  Setina  ;  Mr.  Tutt,  comparative  series  of  species  of 
Agrotis,  also  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Hb.,  and  T.  biundiilaria,  Bork.  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, life-histories  of  British  Lepiidoptera,  and  a  variety  of  Pericallia  syringaria, 
L. ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  examples  of  three  broods  of  Taiiessa  c-albiim,  L.,  and  a 
doubtful  JSupithecia  ;  Mr.  Smith,  a  white  variety  of  Lasiocampa  qiiercifolia,  L.,  &c. ; 
Mr.  Bliss,  Exotic  iejoiVZo^iera  ;  M.v.  ^e({\xe\Y&,  Lepidoptera  from  Central  America; 
Mr.  Edwards,  exotic  insects  ;  Mr.  Billups,  British  (and  exotic)  Coleoptera,  Hemip- 
tera,  Hymenoptera-Aculeata,  Ichneiimonidce,  and  Dijdera ;  Mr.  Grut,  exotic 
Coleoptera  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  some  recently  captured  British  Orthoptera ;  Mr.  West 
(Greenwich),  British  Coleoptera  ;  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Hall,  Levett,  Ellison,  Joy, 
Watson,  Helps,  Fremlin,  Oldham,  Hickling,  McDonald,  and  others  contributed. — 
H.  W.  Baeker  and  W.  A.  Peaece,  Hon.  Sees. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  December  1st,  18SG.  —  Eobeet 
McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Pi-esident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Miskin,  of  Brisbane,  Queensland  (formerly  a  Subscriber),  Mr.  E.  E. 
Salwcy,  of  Folkestone,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Biddle,  M.A.,  of  Beckenham,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Howard  Vaughan  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Gnophos  obscurata,  comprising 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  North  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  the  New  Forest,  Folkestone,  Lewes,  and  the  Surrey  hills,  to  show  the 
variation  of  the  species  in  connection  with  the  Geological  formations  of  the  various 
localities  whence  the  specimens  were  obtained. 
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Dr.  Sharp  showed  a  series  of  drawings  of  New  Zealand  Coleoptera,  by  Freiherr 
von  Schlereth,  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  and  accui-acy. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  specimens  of  Cidaria  reticulata,  recently  bred  by  Mr. 
H.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  from  larvae  collected  by  him  near  Windermere,  on 
Impatiens  noli-me-tangere.  Mr.  Adkin  said  that  as  the  food-plant  was  so  extremely 
local,  and,  consequently,  difficult  for  Mr.  Murray  to  obtain,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
get  the  larvae  to  feed  on  some  other  species  of  balsam,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  observed  that  this  statement  tended  to  confirm  the 
remarks  he  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  habits  of 
Lepidopterous  larvae  with  reference  to  their  food-plants. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited  a  number  of  living  specimens  of  Aleurodes  vaporariorum, 
Westw.,  obtained  from  a  greenhouse  at  Snaresbrook,  where  they  have  caused  great 
havoc  amongst  tomato-plants  {Lycopersicum  esculentum).  He  remarked  that  the 
species  had  been  first  figured  and  described  by  Prof.  Westwood,  in  the  "  Grardener's 
Chronicle,"  1856,  and  that  attention  had  been  i-ecently  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  December).  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  stated  that  plants  in  his  green- 
house had  been  attacked  by  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Poulton  exhibited  the  blood  of  a  larva  of  Smerinthus  tilice,  and  demon- 
strated, by  means  of  a  micro-spectroscope,  the  probable  existence  of  chlorophyll 
therein. 

Mr.  Gt.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  forms  of  Cidaria  suffumata  from  Huddersfield, 
including  one  very  similar  to  that  taken  at  Dover  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  (Proc.  Ent. 
Soc,  1886,  p.  xxv),  and  one  still  more  extreme,  having  only  the  basal  mark  and  the 
central  stripe,  with  a  slight  streak  at  the  tip,  brown,  the  remainder  of  the  wings 
being  perfectly  white.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of  small  bilberry-fed  Hypsipetes 
elutata  from  Huddersfield,  showing  green,  red-brown,  and  black  forms. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  forms  of  Camptogramma  bilineata  and  Emmelesia 
alhxdata  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  a  curious  variety  of  Chelonia  Caja  from 
Norwich. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Administrator-Greneral  of  British  Guiana, 
on  the  subject  of  the  ui'ticating  properties  possessed  by  the  larvaj  and  pupae  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Lepidoptera  collected  in  Demerara. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  "  A  Note  concerning  certain  XemopferidcB." 

Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  communicated  a  paper  "  On  the  occurrence  of  the  Hessian 
Fly  {Cecidomyia  destructor)  in  Great  Britain."  It  appeared  from  this  paper  that 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  insect  in  this 
country,  specimens  obtained  in  Hertfordshire  having  been  submitted  to,  and  identified 
by  Prof.  Westwood,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario.  Prof.  Westwood 
said  the  specimens  agreed  exactly  with  Austrian  specimens  in  his  possession.  A 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Theodore  Wood  and  others  took  part. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting  a  Special  Meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bye-Laws.  The  proposed 
alterations  having  been  explained  to  the  Meeting,  were,  after  some  discussion,  agreed 
to,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  — H.  Goss,  Secretary. 
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HYMENOPTEEOLOGICAL    NOTES. 

BY    P.    CAMEROX,    F.E.S. 

I.— ON   SOME   NEW  OR  LITTLE-KNOWN  BEITISH  HYMENOPTERA. 

Nematus  oblongus,  Cam. 

I  believe  tliis  is  N.  Jar  ids,  Htg.  The  species  varies  not  a  little  in 
form  and  coloration  ;  and  apparently,  also,  in  the  length  of  the  an- 
tenna). The  form  ollongiis  has  the  body  shorter  and  broader  than  any 
of  the  continental  specimens  I  have  seen  of  laricis.  I  am  not  sure  if 
the  (^  I  have  allotted  to  ohlongtis  is  really  the  (^ ;  Zaddach  is  the  only 
author  who  describes  the  ^  of  laricis.  All  that  he  says  about  it  is 
that  the  antennae  are  laterally  compressed  and  yellowish-brown  be- 
neath, and  that  the  stigma  is  yellowish-brown. 

The  larva  of  N.  laricis  feeds  on  Abies  larix. 

Nemattjs  pallipes,  Fallen,  sec.  Thorns. 
=  N.  earinatus,  Htg.,  sec.  Zad. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gr.  C.  Champion  for  a  specimen  of  this  species 
taken  by  him  at  Aviemore,  Inverness-shire.  It  comes  nearest  to  N. 
astutus  and  N.  lativentris,  but  differs  from  both  in  the  legs  and  stigma 
being  yellowish-testaceous  ;  the  hind  femora  are  only  slightly  lined 
with  black,  and,  in  particular,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  mesonotum  is 
U-shaped  at  the  apex,  not  V-shaped  as  in  the  other  species.  AT. 
hreadalhanensis,  Cam.,  is  a  narrower  species  than  it ;  has  the  antennae 
longer  and  thinner,  the  abdomen  is  longer,  the  femora  and  coxse  are 
broadly  black,  the  rest  of  the  legs  whitish,  not  reddish-testaceous,  the 
spurs  are  shorter,  and  the  transverse  basal  nervure  is  recurved  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  cellule.  The  keel  on  the  mesonotum  is  indistinct, 
and  there  is  also  an  indistinct  keel  on  the  scutellum  in  my  example  of 
palUpes.  The  third  cubital  cellule  is  longer  and  more  dilated  at  the 
apex  than  is  astutus,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  much  more  decided 
fulvous  tint. 

Nematus  eagi,  Zad. 
Schr.  Gres.  Konig.,  xvi,  p.  295,  taf.  5,  f.  1. 

On  a  beech  hedge  near  my  house  here  I  found  last  July  four 
larvae  of  this  species,  and  have  succeeded  in  rearing  three  females  from 
them.  The  imago  does  not  appear  to  be  distinguishable  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  from  N.  croceus  ;  but,  as  the  larvae  are  totally 
different,  there  c^ii  be  no  doubt  of  the  two  species  being  quite  distinct. 
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NeMATUS    LATIICIVORUS,   Zad. 

Sclir.  Ges.  Konig.,  xxiv,  p.  147,  t.if.  1,  f.  le. 

Black  ;  tho  labrum,  palpi,  tegulre,  tlie  pronotum  at  the  tcgula3  and  legs,  white  ; 
the  coxce  broadly  at  the  base,  tlie  four  anterior  femora  at  the  base,  the  posterior 
almost  wholly,  the  apex  of  the  hind  tibias  and  the  hind  tarsi  entirely,  black  ;  the 
orbits  in  front  narrowly  brownish,  the  antennfe  fulvous,  blackish  on  the  upper-side. 
Wings  hyaline ;  the  costa  and  stigma  yellowish-testaceous,  the  costa  palest  at  the 
base,  the  stigma  inclining  to  fuscous  at  the  base.  Antennte  as  long  as  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  united,  densely  pilose  ;  slightly  compressed  ;  the  3 — 5  joints  sub-equal. 
IToad  covei'ed  with  short  greyish  pile,  distinctly  punctured  ;  frontal  area  obsolete  ; 
clypcus  transverse.  Thorax  shortly  pilose,  opaque  and  punctured  above  ;  a  fine  keel 
down  the  middle  lobe  of  the  mosonotum  ;  cenchri  large,  pallid.  Abdomen  shining, 
finely  shagreened  ;  the  last  segment  above  with  a  /\-shapcd  impression  in  the  centre, 
enclosing  a  raised,  somewhat  pear-shaped,  part.  Cenchri  longish.  Legs  covered 
with  white  pile  ;  claws  apparently  simple.  The  first  cubital  nervure  is  faint,  the 
third  cubital  cellule  a  little  wider  than  long,  the  second  transverse  cubital  nervure 
received  about  its  own  length  in  front  of  it,  transverse  basal  nervure  received  a  little 
in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  cellule  ;   the  second  cubital  cellule  has  a  horny  point. 

The  $  ,  according  to  Zaddach,  has  the  antenna)  black,  the  coxse  only  black  at  the 
base,  and  the  femora  are  less  strongly  marked  with  black.  Length,  7  mm. 

The  femora  want  the  reddish  tinge  so  conspicuous  on  the  femora 
of  fqjpendiciclatus  ;  the  vertex  and  front  are  much  more  strongly  punc- 
tured, as  is  also  the  niesonotum  ;  the  hind  tarsi  are  entirely  black,  and 
the  apex  of  the  hind  tibia?  is  more  distinctly  and  uniformly  so  ;  the 
third  cubital  cellule  is  shorter,  and  is  not  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  the 
pubescence  is  darker. 

Sab.  :  Plymouth  (C.  G.  Bignell). 

JEgilips  bicolorata,  sp.  n. 

Black  ;  the  antenna  brownish  beneath,  striated,  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  legs 

reddish-testaceous,  the  coxse  blackish,  claws  fuscous.     Wings  hyaline,  faintly  smoky 

from  the  radial  cellule.     Thorax  semi-opaque,  the  mesonotum  finely  transversely, 

the  pronotum  more  strongly  obliquely,  striated  ;    mesopleurse  shining,  impunctate  ; 

scutcllum  conical,  in  front  rugosely  reticulated,  behind  shining,  faintly  punctured  ; 

metathorax  rugose,  the  metanotum  three-keeled,  the  middle  one  not  reaching  to  the 

top.     Petiole  rugose,  longer  than  broad.     Parapsidal  furrows  faint,  narrow,  shallow. 

Abdomen  shining.     Eadial  cellule  not  much  longer  than  broad.     S  ■ 

Length,  2"5  mm. 

Most  nearly  related  so  .zE'.  striolata,  Cam.  ;  differing  from  it  in  the 
semi-opaque  mesonotum,  much  narrower  and  shallower  parapsidal 
furrows,  by  the  mesonotum  not  having  a  furx'ow  in  the  centre  at  the 
base,  in  the  scutellar  fovese  being  much  longer  and  deeper,  in  the  scu- 
tellum  being  blunter  and  broader  at  the  apex,  in  the  rugose  metathorax, 
iu  the  reddish  coloured  legs,  and  by  the  radial  cellule  being  shorter. 

Probably  from  the  London  district. 
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II.— PAETHENOaENESIS   IN   ERIOCAMPA   ANNULIPES. 

During  the  past  summer  aud  autumn  the  larva)  of  Eriocampa 
annulipes  Lave  been  excessively  abundant  on  some  of  the  beech  and 
i  hawthorn  hedges  round  Sale  ;  and  have  proved  very  destructive  to 
them  by  eating  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  In  one  place  in  particular 
the  leaves  have  had  almost  every  particle  of  epidermis  taken  off,  thus 
causing  them  to  become  curled  up,  and  useless  so  far  as  being  able  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  plant.  Being  so  common,  I  thought  that  I 
would  experiment  to  see  if  the  species  was  parthenogeuetic,  like  jEJ. 
ovafa,  &c.     I  find  that  it  is  so,  having  bred  males  from  virgin  females. 

Eriocampa  annulipes  has  a  wider  range  of  food  plants  than  any 
of  the  other  species.  It  feeds  on  willows,  birch,  oak,  lime,  beech,  and 
hawthorn. 


III.— NOTE  ON  THE  EYMENOPTERA  OP  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

I  regret  that,  owing  to  my  copy  of  De  Saussure's  "  Etudes  sur  1. 
fam.  d.  Vespides  "  wanting  some  leaves  (a  fact  I  have  only  recently 
discovered),  I  have  omitted  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Blackburn  and  myself 
("Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Manchester,"  1886)  reference 
to  two  species  of  Odynems  described  in  that  work  (vol.  iii,  p.  289), 
namely,  0.  nautarum  and  O.  sandwicliensis.  The  former,  I  think,  is 
identical  with  0.  insulicola  ;  the  latter  certainly  =  O.  ruhritinctus, 
Smith.  The  species  described  by  De  Saussure  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  Tapinoma  melanocephalum  is  found 
in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  South  America,  /.  c.  p.  231. 

Sale,  Cheshire : 

Nov.  Ibth,  1886. 


LEPIDOPTERA   ON   CANNOCK   CHASE. 
BY    CHAS.    G.    BAEEETT,    F.K.S. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  this  year  to  spend  the  month  of  June  in 
Staffordshire,  and  as  my  evenings  were  at  my  own  disposal,  it  will 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  fine  wild  district  of  Cannock  Chase  was 
not  neglected. 

For  three  weeks  the  wind  was  almost  constantly  cold,  and  some- 
times very  strong,  and  this  appeared  to  be  a  great  hardship,  but  in 
reality  was  almost  an  advantage,  for  although  moths  emerged  slowly, 
they  were  hardy  species,  and  did  emerge,   and  w^ere   compelled  to 
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shelter  from  the  searching  wind  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  where  it 
was  easy  to  find  them.  When  the  weather  changed,  and  became  hot, 
collecting  Avas  decidedly  more  difficult  and  less  productive. 

A  charming  sight  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  birch  was  a  fine  and 
perfect  pair  of  Leiocampa  dictwoicles,  and  to  a  southener  an  occasional 
Hadena  glauca  was  almost  as  interesting.  I  think  that  Cannock 
Chase  must  be  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  this  species,  it  was  far 
from  common.  Pretty  reddish  specimens  of  Hadena  coiitigua  also 
occurred,  with  Acronycta  leporina,  and,  much  more  commonly,  A. 
rumicis,  pretty  specimens  with  very  black  markings.-  The  birch  trunks 
swarmed  with  Eudorea  aiuhigiiaJis — the  largest  I  ever  saw  alive  :  as 
large,  in  fact,  as  E.  cemhrcB — and  these  also  were  in  many  cases  dark 
and  strongly  marked.  Eupoecilin  nana,  which  was  also  plentiful,  had 
an  odd  trick  of  sitting  on  some  projecting  corner  of  the  rough  bark, 
where  it  looked  precisely  like  a  small  bit  of  bird's  dropping.  The 
resemblance  of  Salonota  PJluqinna  to  a  larger  deposit  of  the  same 
material  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  specimen  which  had  been 
driven  by  the  rough  wind  to  settle  on  an  alder  trunk.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  it  was  an  insect,  but,  puzzled  by  the  straight  sharp  out- 
line of  the  dorsal  blotch,  looked  closer,  and  the  supposed  bit  of  bird's 
dung  flew  into  my  face. 

The  dead — but  still  standing — birches  were  infested  with  Tinea 
fulvimitrella  and  cloacella,  the  former  evidently  feeding  under  the 
bark,  either  on  the  rotten  wood  or  the  mycelia  of  fungi,  to  a  consider- 
able height,  the  latter  usually  close  to  the  ground.  The  large, 
agaric-shaped,  Polypori,  which  grew  on  these  trees  (and  which  pro- 
bably bore  a  large  share  in  their  destruction),  were  not  infested  with 
any  Lepidopterous  larva?,  but  the  pupa  skins  of  both  these  species  of 
Tinea  projected  from  the  bark  of  the  trees  where  other,  smaller,  fungi 
were  growing.  I  have  seldom  seen  more  lovely  insects  than  some  of 
the's^e  fuJviynitrella ,  just  emerged,  nestling  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark  to 
avoid  the  wind,  and  prevented  by  the  cold  from  taking  ofi:  the  gloss  of 
their  pristine  beauty. 

Three  or  four  times  I  found,  also  on  birches,  a  single  specimen  of 
(Ecophora  stipella,  which  also  must  here  reach  its  most  southern  limit. 
The  specimens  were  on  living  and  dead  trees,  and  so  scarce  that  no 
conclusion  could  be  formed  as  to  their  food  and  habits.  The  noble 
oaks  which  abounded  along  the  crests  of  the  hills  produced  very  little. 
Cidaria  corylata  occurred  on  their  trunks  as  well  as  on  those  of  birches, 
and  were  of  large  size  and  great  beauty  of  colour  and  markings.  One 
grand  oak  had  been  split  into  three  great  fragments  by  lightning,  one 
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portion  was  still  standing  and  in  full  vigour  of  life,  another  lay  at 
full  length  like  a  fallen  tree  of  considerable  size,  rather  than  a  branch, 
and  the  third,  falling  in  another  direction,  had  split  and  half  crushed 
a  smaller  oak  near  it.  At  the  edge  of  the  split  in  the  trunk  of  this 
smaller  oak  I  found  a  fine  specimen  of  the  curious  form  of  corylata,  in 
which  the  centi'al  band  is  wanting.  The  vast  limb  which  had  fallen 
on  this  tree  was  the  resort  of  numbers  of  Eupithecia  castigata,  some 
of  them  very  dark  and  curious,  and  Capua  ochraceana  was  more  than 
usually  common  about  it,  while  the  other  great  fallen  limb  already 
mentioned,  which  had  not  only  been  struck  down,  but  actually  burnt 
out  by  the  lightning,  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  resting  place  for 
GeovietrcB,  and  even  Hadena  contigua.  In  its  degree  this  old  tree 
looked  almost  as  massive  a  ruin  as  many  an  old  castle,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  insect  life  under  its  protection  was  very  curious.  From 
another  large  oak  trunk  I  obtained  a  very  large  specimen  of  Cidaria 
russata,  which  was  nearly  black.  Extraordinary  to  relate,  this  species 
was  very  scarce,  I  only  saw  one  other  specimen. 

Among  Vaccinium  myrtillus  under  the  trees  PTioxopteryx  myrtil- 
lana  abounded,  very  pretty  and  rather  variable,  and  for  numbers, 
amazing!  Early  in  the  month,  Incurvaria  masculella  also  occurred, 
though  not  very  commonly,  among  the  Vaccinium.  Its  presence 
there  was  perplexing,  there  certainly  being  no  hawthorn  near.* 
Equally  curious  was  the  occurrence,  on  the  hill  tops,  of  ThecJa  rubi, 
flitting  about  the  Vaccinium,  sucking  the  flowers,  and  resting  on  the 
leaves  when  the  sun  was  obscured.  (This  was  an  error  in  judgment, 
for  the  green  of  its  under-side  did  not  match  that  of  the  Vaccinium, 
and  the  little  butterfly  became  thereby  conspicuous.)  No  broom  or 
Genista  was  to  be  found  anywhere  near,  nor  any  plant  on  which  it 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  feed  in  the  larva  state.  In  very 
sheltered  places  Nepticula  myrtillella  was  sometimes  to  be  found,  and 
among  the  heather  Pleurota  bicosfella,  sometimes  very  large,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  rather  abundant. 

In  the  fir  woods  Fidonia  piniaria  was,  oi  course,  Sbbuudant,  and 
interesting  from  the  intermixture  there,  as  in  Derbyshire,  of  the 
southern  cream-coloured  males  and  orange  females,  with  the  white 
males  and  brown  females  of  the  north.  On  the  alders  in  the  swampy 
Talleys  well  marked  varieties  of  Hypsipetes  impluviata  and  Melanippe 
subtristata  were  to  be  found,  and  on  one  occasion  a  most  beautiful 
black  variety  of  Cymatophora  duplaris  fell  from  a  branch  of  one  of 

*  I  have  found  Incurvaria  cases  commonly  amongst  Vaccinium  inyrtilhis  at  Pitlochry,  hut 
did  not  know  to  which  of  the  species  they  belunaed.— H.  T.  S. 
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these  trees  in  response  to  the  beating  stick.  Eupisteria  heparata  also 
flew  among  them  or  settled  on  the  ground,  and  Adela  Sulzella  and 
Degeerella,  Argyrolepia  cnicana,  and  the  red  form  of  Eulia  ministrana 
occasionally  occurred.  Sepialus  vellecla  must  have  been  common  to 
judge  by  the  wings  dropped  by  the  bats  and  lying  on  the  ground,  but 
I  could  not  stay  late  enough  on  any  evening  to  see  them — trains  not 
permitting.  One  day,  however,  the  wind  was  so  furious  that  velleda 
was  fairly  compelled  to  shelter  in  the  spacious  chambers  formed  by 
the  spreading  roots  of  large  beeches,  a  tolerably  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  force  of  the  wind. 

On  the  last  visit  to  the  Chase  I  experienced  a  disappointment. 
I  was  proceeding  in  the  early  dusk  over  one  of  the  barest  hills  towards 
the  station,  when  I  noticed  some  small  moths  flying  among  tufts  of 
Nardus  stricta  and  other  wiry  grasses,  but  not  being  able  to  see  very 
well,  took  them  for  Gelechia  terrella.  To  m.ake  sure,  however,  I  boxed 
one  specimen,  and  found  it  to  be  Gelechia  politella. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

August  Vjth.  1886. 


THE   LEPIDOPTBRA   OP  THE   BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT. 
BY    W.    G.    BLATCH. 

In  the  November  (18S6)  number  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  appeared 
a  contribution  by  AV.  Harcourt  Bath,  entitled,  "Notes  on  the  Lepid- 
optera  of  the  Birmingham  District:  a  Retrospect." 

Mr.  Bath's  leading  idea  seems  to  be  that  great  changes  are 
rapidly  taking  place  in  the  forms  and  distribution  of  plants  and 
insects  in  the  Midlands,  and  that  the  Birmingham  district  offers  a 
specially  favourable  field  to  the  student  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  he  can 
there  see  clear  and  numerous  signs  of  the  extinction  of  certain  species, 
and  their  replacement  by  others.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  indeed 
be  an  interesting  fact,  and  every  true  naturalist  would  eagerly  turn 
his  attention  to  a  locality  in  which  such  peculiar  conditions  were  so 
strongly  marked. 

But  what  is  the  character  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Bath 
in  support  of  his  contention  ?  With  the  single  exception  of  Ljjccena 
semiargus  (which  formerly  occurred  in  the  district,  and  now  seems  to 
have  disappeared),  there  is  not  a  particle  of  reliable  confirmatory 
evidence  in  the  long  array  of  "  examples  "  he  gives  in  illustration  of 
his  argument. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  deal  with  all  the  details  of 
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the  paper  in  question,  and  I  fancy  many  o£  them  will  not  be  thought 
to  require  notice.  Such  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora  as  he  refers  to 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Birmingham  district,  and  are  certainly  in  some 
cases  more  imaginary  than  real.  All  species  are  liable  to  fluctuation, 
some  more  than  others,  abundant  one  season,  scarce  another;  but  these 
variations  are  well  known  and  pretty  fully  recorded.  In  his  intro- 
ductory matter,  Mr.  Bath  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prove  what 
every  entomologist  already  knows,  and  one  might  feel  amused  by  his 
laboured  paragraphs  were  it  not  for  his  servility  to  one  small  word  by 
means  of  which  he  rings  the  "  changes  "  ad  nauseam.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Bath  what  "  lists  of  fifty  years  ago  "  he 
refers  to,  and  in  what  respect  they  differ  materially  from  the  lists  of 
to-day.  Bricks  and  mortar  have,  indeed,  crowded  out  a  few  things 
from  the  limited  areas  affected,  but  surely  it  is  unfair  to  attribute 
this  to  climatic  changes,  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  forms  of 
one  geological  period  into  those  of  another ! 

Will  Mr.  Bath  be  good  enough  to  discJose  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "not  many  years  ago  Papilio  MacJiaon  used  to  roam 
throughout  the  Midlands  ?  "  Would  he  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Afatura  Iris  still  occurs  in  several  woods  in  Warwickshire  ?  And 
will  he  pardon  me  for  informing  him  that  the  ''  pabulum  "  of  the 
Purple  Emperor  larva  is  not  "  oak,"  but  "  sallow^  ?"*  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Melanargia  Galatea  still  occurs  near  Knowle,  and  is  abundant  at 
Salford  Priors,  Henley  in  Arden,  and  in  other  parts  of  Warwickshire 
and  AVorcestershire. 

The  mention  of  Lyccena  Cory  don  is  very  unhappy :  there  is, 
indeed,  a  record  of  this  butterfly  having  been  on  one  occasion  taken  at 
Knowle,  but,  even  if  the  fact  wei'e  indisputable,  no  one  except  Mr. 
Bath  would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specimen  was  a  natural 
product  of  the  district.  Argynnis  Dia,  and  other  favourites  of  Mr. 
Weaver,  must  be  put  down  in  the  same  category,  and  we  shall  require 
clearer  evidence  of  their  claim  to  be  considered  natives  of  the  locality 
— and,  indeed,  of  their  alleged  capture  in  it — before  we  can  accept  the 
story.  From  what  I  can  gather,  it  would  be  rash  and  indiscreet  to  a 
degree  to  pin  one's  entomological  faith  to  "  that  energetic  collector, 
the  late  Mr.  Weaver." 

It  may  be  true  that  "the  three  large  Fritillaries — Argynnis  Aglaia, 
A.  Paphia,  and  A.  Adippe — used  to  occur  not  uncommonly  in  Sutton 
Park  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,"  and  that  they  now  appear  to  be 
extinct  or  nearly  so,  but  they  are  plentiful  in  other  parts  of  the  Bir- 

*  Corrected  on  the  cover  of  the  December  No. — Eds. 
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mingham  district,  and  their  absence  from  one  small  spot  does  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  affect  the  general  question.  As  to  the  common  blue, 
Lyccdtia  Icarus,  being  extinct,  or  even  scarce,  in  Sutton  Park,  that  is 
sheer  nonsense :  I  see  it  there  every  season,  and  only  last  June  I  cap- 
tured a  fine  series  in  that  identical  locality,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  my  sets. 

Lyccena  Argiolus  is  not  confined  to  Sutton  Park,  as  Mr.  Bath 
declares  it  to  be :  it  still  occurs  at  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  Coventry,  and 
some  other  places  near  Birmingham. 

Gonopteri/x  rhamni  has  not  yet  forsaken  Sutton  Park,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  I  should  say,  judging  from  the  number  of  larvae  I  saw 
there  during  last  season  feeding  on  the  Buckthorn  (^Bhnmnus  fran- 
gida),  which  is  plentiful  in  most  of  the  woods.  Vanessa  lo,  Pararge 
Megara,  Epinephele  Janira,  &c.,  are  likewise  neither  extinct  nor  rare 
in  the  same  locality,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Birmingham 
district,  as  I  can  vouch  from  personal  observation.  Saturnia  pavonia 
still  flies  at  Sutton,  and  the  larvse  may  be  found  by  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  hunt  it  up  at  the  proper  season  :  it  may  not  occur  in 
equal  abundance  every  year,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  truthfully  said 
about  it.  Colias  Edusa  and  C.  Sgale  are  never  more  than  casual 
visitors  here,  and  do  not  occur  more  frequently  now  than  in  former 
years.  The  history  of  their  appearance  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
local  conditions,  and,  however  glad  we  may  feel  when  they  deign  to 
come  amongst  us,  we  cannot  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  erratic 
strangers. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bath's  statement,  I  must  say,  as  a  local 
entomologist  of  nearly  twenty  years'  standing,  that  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  Acherontia  Atropos  and 
Acronycta  alni  are  less  rare  in  this  district  at  the  present  time  than 
formerly. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  appearance  of  Vanessa  cardui,  Plusia 
gamma,  &c.,  are,  I  fancy,  not  unknown  to  observers,  and  it  seems  odd 
to  drag  these  species  in  as  evidence  of  great  changes  going  on  in  the 
district. 

If  Mr.  Bath  will  become  a  student  of  entomology,  on  the  lines  he 
himself  lays  down  in  his  concluding  sentences,  he  Avill  probably  be 
more  accurate  and  logical  in  his  next  contribution. 

214,  Green  Lane,  Smallheatli, 
Birmingham  : 

Decemler,  1886. 

[Mr.  Bath's  paper,  when  accepted,  was  supposed  to  be  a  retro- 
spect of  liis  own  experiences. — Eds.] 
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ON   THE   CASES,   &c.,   OF    OXTETEIRA    COSTALIS,  CUET.,   AND 
ANOTHER   OP  THE   SYDROPTILID^. 

BY    KENNETH    J.    MORTON. 

At  page  17  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  McLachlfin  has  recorded 
the  breeding  of  Oxyethira  costalis,  Curt.,  and  in  a  few  words  sketched 
the  more  salient  characters  of  its  interesting  case.  He  then  suggested 
that  I  should  give  further  details  from  materials  which  he  had  kindly 
sent  me  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  now ; 
and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  another 
Hydroptilid  case  communicated  by  him,  which,  I  believe,  also  came 
originally  from  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham. 

The  transparency  of  the  case  of  0.  costalis  has  been  noticed.  It 
is  so  perfectly  hyaline,  that  sometimes  the  larva  appears  as  if  crawling 
about  without  any  case  at  all,  until  suddenly  some  change  of  position 
brings  it  iiito  view,  but  this  colourless  transparency  becomes  slightly 
lessened  with  age,  as  extraneous  matter  gets  attached  to  the  sides. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  case  may  be  called  wedge-shaped,  or  triangular 
in  contour.  In  the  place  of  what  would  be  the  extreme  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  there  is  a  circular  opening  with  everted  margin,  the  mouth- 
end  of  the  case  ;  this  part  is  apparently  of  firm  consistency,  and  firm 
seams  run  along  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle.  From  the  mouth  back- 
wards the  walls  become  more  and  more  compressed,  until  towards  the 
posterior  end  they  meet,  and  apparently  unite  in  the  middle,  but 
remain  open  at  either  side  in  a  valve-like  slit.  This  cui'ious  structure 
appears  to  be  altogether  composed  of  the  larva's  silken  secretion  ; 
when  seen  with  a  i-inch  objective,  multitudes  of  small  oval  bodies 
(diatoms)  are  found  to  be  present,  but  I  am  uncertain  whether  these 
are  actually  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  case,  or  simply 
casually  adherent  to  its  outer  and  inner  surfaces.  The  length  is 
2-|  mm. ;  breadth  at  tail  end  1  \  mm.  ;  this  example  is  not  quite  of 
full  size. 

The  larva  carries  the  case  with  the  flat  posterior  end  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface  over  which  it  is  moving.  It  spins  web  freely,  and 
soon  fills  a  small  vessel  full  of  fine  threads,  along  which  it  wanders 
about.  The  head  of  the  larva  is  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  three  ti-ansverse  chitinous  thoracic  segments,  and  is  provided 
with  well  develo^Ded  antennae  ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  long, 
with  very  long  and  slender  tarsal  claws ;  and  the  body  is  of  the  usual 
obese  Hydroptilid  form. 

Fritz  Miiller's  description  of  the  case  of  Lagenopsyclte,  a  Brazilian 
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genus,  agrees  so  well  with  that  of  O.  cosfalis,  that  I  quote  part  of 
what  he  says  : — "  An  approximate  idea  of  the  case  may  be  formed  by 
imagining  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  to  be  cut  away,  and  then  its  under 
part  to  be  compressed  until  the  opposite  sides  touch  each  other,  thus 
transforming  the  wide  circular  opening  into  a  narrow  slit.  The  mouth 
of  the  bottle  represents  the  mouth-end  of  the  larval  case,  and  the  long 
narrow  slit  at  the  tail-end  is  held  in  an  upright  position.  *  * 
For  transformation  the  case  is  placed  on  one  of  its  broad  sides,  and 
then  fixed  on  either  side  of  each  end  by  petiolated  discs.  *  *  After 
having  fixed  its  case,  the  larva  turns  its  head  towards  the  broader  end 
of  it,  so  that  the  mouth-end  of  the  larval  case  becomes  the  tail-end  of 
the  pupa  case."* 

Unfortunately,  my  larvje  of  O.  costalis  all  died  before  they  spun 
up.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  the  change  of  position  above 
indicated  takes  place,  and  the  case  is  known  to  be  fixed  in  the  same 
way  (vide  ante,  p.  17). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  McLachlan  for  bringing  before  me  a  paper 
(with  a  plate)  by  Mr.  Gr.  V.  Hudson  on  the  transformations  of  a  New 
Zealand  species  of  IIydroptllidce.-\  The  larva  and  case  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  O.  costalis,  but  the  case  has  a  decided  shoulder, 
and  there  is  no  everted  rim.  No  mention  is  made  of  how  the  case  is 
carried ;  the  figure  suggests  that  it  is  trailed  on  the  flat  surface.  The 
alteration  in  position  when  the  nymph  stage  is  reached  is  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  spinning  of  an  arch-shaped  partition  towards  the  broad  end. 

The  second  form  of  case  to  which  I  referred  may  belong  to  Ortho- 
trichia  angustella.  I  bred  the  insect,  but  the  last  ecdysis  was  not 
quite  complete,  and  the  difficulty  of  an  exact  determination  was 
enhanced  by  the  specimen  being  a  $  .  While  this  case  does  not  share 
the  transparency  of  that  of  O.  costalis,  or  even  that  of  Agraylea,  it  is 
not  opaque  ;  the  colour  is  greenish,  the  middle  of  the  back  mixed  with 
brownish  matter.  Form  tubular  ;  ventral  surface  plane,  dorsal  gently 
arched ;  at  either  end  (when  viewed  dorsally  or  ventrally)  a  large 
triangular  excision  is  seen,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  strong 
character  of  the  case  ;  the  apices  of  the  triangles  are  connected  by  a 
suture-like  line,  and  the  brownish  dorsal  part  has  a  striated  appear- 
ance. When  about  to  change,  the  larva  fills  up  the  triangles,  produces 
the  sides  into  concave  plates,  and  closes  with  silk. 

Head  and  thoracic  segments  of  larva  chitinous,  narrow,  of  about 
equal  breadth  ;  head  elongate-oval ;  prothorax  almost  quadrate  ;  next 
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two  segments  transrerse,  metathorax  rounded  posteriorly.  These 
segments  are  all  yellowish,  the  thoracic  segments  margined  with  black. 
Legs,  first  pair  short,  others  of  moderate  and  about  equal  length. 
Abdomen  with  first  segment  narrow,  the  rest  of  body  very  stout,  green. 
This  larva  has  prominent  antennje,  and  the  eyes  appear  to  be  larger 
than  usual. 

I  hope  the  question  as  to  the  maker  of  this  case  will  soon  be  set 
at  rest. 

At  present  our  knowledge  of  the  cases  of  European  Hydroptilidce 
appears  to  be  limited  to  the  following,  viz. :  the  three  forms  men- 
tioned by  Pictet  (which  require  further  elucidation)  ;  Stactohia  (Mon. 
Eev.  Eur.  Trichop.,  p.  516)  ;  Agraylea,  Oxyethira,  and  Orthotrichia  (?).* 

Carluke,  N.B. : 

November,  1886. 


DESCRIPTIONS   OF  FOUR  NEW   SPECIES   OF   LYC^NID^. 
BY    HAMILTON    H.    DEUCE,    T.E.S. 

Jamides  petunia,  11.  sp. 
$ .   Upper-side. — Allied  to  J.  Woodfordii,  but  differs  in  that  the  wings  are  & 
glossy  slate-green  colour,  instead  of  ultramarine  blue. 

Under-side  :  markings  as  in  J.  Woodfordii,  but  the  wliitish  lines  not  nearly  so 
distinct. 

The  black  margins  on  upper-side  are  about  intermediate  between  J.  Woodfordii 
and  J.  campanulata. 

Expanse,  as  J.  Woodfordii.     Hah.  :  Fiji  Islands  ;  Mus.  Druce. 
This  species  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  of  the  colour  in 
the  group.     The  four  specimens  I  have  seen  do  not  vary  in  colour. 

Nacaduba  dexamene,  n.  sp. 

(? .   Upper-side :    primaries   and   secondaries   dull    violet-blue,    with    distinctly 

lighter  coloured  margins,  cilia  light  brown. 

Under-side  brownish-grey,  with  darker  markings  edged  with  white.     Primaries 

with  several  dots  along  the  costal  margin,  an  oval  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cell, 

and  a  spot  curved  outwards  at  the  end,  beyond  which  (also  curved  outwards)  is  an 

irregular  band  of  spots,  terminating  at  the  lower  median  nervule,  thus  leaving  a 

considerable  space  without  a  mark,   and  beyond  this  a  marginal  row  of  inwardly 

curved  lunules.     Secondaries  with  several  irregular  markings  beyond  the  base,  and 

beyond  these  a  band  of  bx'oken  markings  running  parallel  with  a  marginal  row  of 

triangular  lunules,  the  two  anal  lunules  witli  distinct  black  centres. 

*  A  short  note  by  nie  on  a  larva  and  case,  which,  probably,  belong  to  what  we  know  as 
HydroptiUt,  sparsa,  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  iv,  p.  17  (June,  1867).  The  larvae  made  opaque 
oval  flattened  cases,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  crevices  of  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  ;  I  remarked  that  they  were  able  to  suspend  themselves  by  a  thread  in  the  water,  after 
the  manner  of  Lepidoptorous  larva?,  m  the  air.  — ii.  McL.\chlan. 
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?  .  Ujjper-side  :  primaries  dull  greyish-brown,  with  the  base  suffused  with  light 
blue.  Secondaries  a  somewhat  lighter  colour  than  primaries,  with  a  few  bluish  hairs 
near  base. 

Under-side,  as  in  c?  ,  but  ground-colour  lighter.  Thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs 
blackish  ;  antennse  black,  with  white  rings ;  palpi  greyish  and  black  tips. 

Expanse,  to  iu. — li  iu.  Hab. :  Delagoa  Bay,  E.  Africa  (Mrs. 
Mouteiro). 

There  is  a  species  in  the  B.  Museum  unnamed,  closely  allied,  fi'om 
Lake  Nyassa. 

Nacaduba  gemmata,  n.  sp. 

d .  Upper-side :  primaries  and  secondaries  a  uniform,  dull  greyish,  silky  blue, 
very  narrowly  and  evenly  bordered  with  brown ;  cilia  greyish. 

Under-side  greyish-brown,  with  irregular  transverse  bands  bordered  with 
greyish-white,  both  wings  suffused  with  black  at  base.  Primaries  with  a  band  from 
the  costal  nervure  to  the  inner  margin,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  cell 
(which  band  is  continued  aci-oss  the  secondaries  to  about  the  middle  of  the  inner 
margin)  ;  a  large  oblong  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  beyond,  at  about  half  the 
distance  between  the  spot  and  the  posterior  margin,  runs,  curved  outwards,  a  distinct 
irregular  band  from  the  costa  to  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin,  and 
beyond  that  a  marginal  row  of  elongated  lunules,  curved  inwards.  Secondaries  with 
three  distinct  irregular  bands,  the  1st  as  referred  to  above,  the  2nd  and  3rd  at  about 
equal  distances  from  themselves  and  the  1st,  commencing  at  the  costa,  running  into 
one  beyond  the  middle,  and  reaching  the  inner  margin ;  nest  a  zigzag  line,  and  beyond, 
commencing  at  the  apex,  a  row  of  three  indistinct  brown  dots,  followed  by  two  large, 
orange-bordered,  silvery-green  ocelli,  with  black  centres,  and  a  silvery-green  spot  at 
anal  angle.     There  are  no  tails  to  this  species. 

9  .  Upi)er-side :  primaries  greyish-brown,  suffused  with  glossy  sky-blue  from 
base  to  just  beyond  the  cell.  Secondaries  greyish-brown,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
posterior  margin  near  the  anal  angle. 

Under-side,  same  as  S  >  except  that  bases  are  not  suffused  with  black.  Head, 
thorax,  palpi,  and  legs  blackish.     Antennaj  black,  i-inged  with  white. 

Expanse,  i^,  a — 1  in.  ;  $  ,  ts — -lo  in.  Hah.  :  Eiji  Islands  ;  Mus. 
Druce  and  B.  M. 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  ocelli  on  hind-wing 
below,  and  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  known  to  me.  Among  some 
dozen  specimens  before  me  there  is  no  variation  except  iu  size. 

Detjdoeix  Odana,  n.  sp. 

$ .  Upper-side :  both  wings  a  uniform  dark  purple-brown,  excepting  the  anal 
margin,  which  is  brownish  ;  cilia  of  fore-wing  brown,  of  hind-wing  white,  except 
the  apex,  which  is  brownish  ;  the  lobe  is  black,  thickly  speckled  with  silvery-green 
scales,  bordered  outwardly  with  dark  copper.  Thorax  and  abdomen  greenish-brown. 
Under-side  greenish-brown,  with  an  oblong  spot — bordered  with  white — at  the 
end  of  the  cell,  and  a  transverse  band  curved  outwards  beyond  j  there  is  also  a  faint 
greyish  line  along  the  outer  margin.     Secondaries  marked  as  in  2).  Galathea,  except- 
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ing  that  the  transverse  band  is  far  more  irregular  and  not  so  distinct.  Antennas 
white,  ringed  with  black  and  white  tips  beneath  ;  legs  white,  palpi  white  with 
black  tips. 

Expanse,  If  in.  Hah.  :  Cameroon  Mts.,  "W".  Africa  (Fuller)  ; 
Mus.  Druce. 

This  species,  although  allied  to  Z).  GaJatJwn,  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  entire  absence  of  red  on  the  posterior  margin  of 
upper-side  of  secondaries.  When  held  in  some  lights,  both  wings  are 
suffused  with  brilliant  blue,  which  closely  resembles  some  species 
of  Thaumantis. 

London  :  January,  1887. 


LIST    OF    BEITISH    TIFULIBM,    &c.    ("DADDY-LONGLEGS"), 
WITH    NOTES. 

BT     G.     H.     VEREALL,     F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  page  160). 

BhampMdia  longirostris,  Mg. :  I  expect  there  has  been  only  one 
European  species  described  under  the  three  names  of  B.  longirostris, 
inornata,  and  flava  ;  Walker  sinks  _^flya  as  a  synonym  of  inornata  in 
his  "  Notes  on  Z>j)5i^«sr«  "  (1874).  I  took  it  freely  at  Lymington  in 
June,  1885,  and  a  few  this  year  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Orimarga  virgo,  Ztt.  :  this  important  addition  to  the  British  list 
occurred  on  a  little  grassy  slope  against  the  river  Torrigill  at  Inchna- 
damph  in  Sutherland,  on  July  20th  &  21st  last.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
Mantis-\We  species,  exceedingly  frail  and  feeble,  and  very  slow  in  its 
movements.  I  think  it  must  be  O.  virgo,  Zetterstedt,  Dipt.  Skan..  x, 
3890,  though  in  one  ?  the  base  of  the  cubital  and  the  cross  vein 
below  are  not  in  a  line,  and  in  all  the  specimens  the  small  cross  vein 
joins  the  stem  of  the  discal  even  more  before  the  first  fork  than  in  0. 
anomala,  Mik.,  Wien.,  ent.  Zeit.,  ii,  198,  still  the  large  cross  vein  is 
after  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell,  and  the  tips  of  the  femora  and 
tibiae  are  determinately  dark. 

Antoclia  opaJizans,  O.-S. :  in  very  great  abundance  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shin  last  July. 

3I0L0PHILUS. 
More  or  less  ochreous,  alar  expanse,  9—12  mm. 
Yellowish-ochreous,  abdomen  mostly  ochreous. 

Gen.  <J  with  four  long  thin  black  processes  appencUcuIatus,  StjBg. 

Gen.  $  with  two  short  black  processes,  or  none. 
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5  (6)     Gen.  $  with  broad  upper  lamellae,  blunt  at  upper  outer  angle,  and  bearing 

a  hook  at  lower  angle  ;  beneath  gen.  two  shoi'tish  black  processes... 

propinquus,  Egger. 

6  (5)     Gen.  S  with  upper  lamellae  narrowish,  and  armed  at  upper  outer  angle 

with  a  small  hook,  no  black  processes  beneath ochraceus,  Mg. 

7  (2)     Brownish-ochreous  ;    gen.  J  with  two  very  long  sickle-shaped  black  pro- 

cesses   bifilatus,  Yer. 

8  (1)     Black  to  blackish-brown  or  grey,  alar  expanse,  6  mm.  or  less. 

9  (12)     Knob  of  halteres  whitish. 

10  (11)     Deep  black  species  ;  wings  of  male  abbreviated   a^er,  Mg. 

11  (10)     Blackish-grey  species ohscurus,'Mg. 

12  (9)     Knob  of  halteres  blackish   wimHww*,  Mg. 

The  species  of  the  first  group  are  very  similar,  and  difScult  to 
distinguish,  except  by  the  male  appendages  ;  there  are,  however,  minute 
distinctions  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining  them  :  I  am 
also  not  very  certain  about  their  nomenclature. 

M.  ochraceus,  Mg. :  by  this  name  I  recognise  a  yellow^  species  of 
"which  the  upper  lamella  of  the  male  genitalia  is  very  long  and  simple, 
rather  narrow,  and  bearing  minute  black  hooks  at  the  end  ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  lower  lamella,  but  a  long  yellow  middle  piece  ;  the 
frons  is  yellow,  with  a  brownish  dash  on  the  middle ;  the  joints  of  the 
antenna)  are  roundish  ;  the  wings  are  yellow.  To  me  it  is  the  rarest 
of  the  four  species,  but  I  have  stray  specimens  from  Penzance,  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Wicken. 

M.  appendiculatus,  Stseg. :  if  I  have  only  one  species  under  this, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  correctly  named  ;  the  upper  lamellfe  of 
the  male  genitalia  are  small,  and  bear  at  the  upper  inner  angle  a 
longish  process,  and  at  the  lower  inner  angle  one  pair  of  short  black 
hooks  ;  there  is  a  long  narrow  process  below  shorter  than  in  the  follow- 
ing species  ;  the  lower  lamellse  seem  large,  and  bear  at  the  end  a  very 
long,  curved,  thin,  black  hook  below,  between  the  two  long  black 
sickle-shaped  processes,  thus  there  appear  to  be  four  nearly  equal  long 
black  processes  ;  it  is  the  yellowest  and  smallest  of  all  the  species, 
the  frons  is  yellow  and  the  abdomen  scarcely  at  all  obscure  above ; 
the  wings  are  yellow.  I  have  it  from  numerous  localities  in  Devon, 
Hants,  Sussex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Sutherland. 

M.  propinquus,  Egger  :  under  this  name  I  place  a  reddish-yellow 
species,  with  the  abdomen  obscure  above ;  the  upper  lamellje  of  the 
male  genitalia  are  broad  and  blunt,  almost  square,  at  their  upper  inner 
angles  a  little  produced  towards  each  other  so  as  usually  to  touch 
there,  at  their  lower  inner  angles  are  short  black-pointed  hooks,  close 
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to  these  hooka  but  more  inward  and  more  concealed  are  two  more 
black  hooks,  and  beneath  the  lamellae  are  two  longish,  black,  thin, 
sickle-shaped  processes  (not  nearly  so  long  as  in  M.  hijilatits)  ;  lower 
lamellae  long  and  narrow  ;  antenna  all  yellowish,  joints  oval,  verticils 
short ;  frons  blackish-grey,  wings  smoky-yellowish.  This  species  is 
common,  and  I  have  taken  it  in  Hants,  Sussex,  Kent,  Cambridge,  Isle 
of  Arrau,  and  at  Loch  Maree. 

M.  hifilatus,  Ver. :  since  I  described  this  in  last  February's  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  (vol.  xxii,  p.  199),  I  have  frequently  met  with  it, 
and  am  somewhat  more  suspicious  that  it  may  be  Meigen's  M.  griseus, 
as  it  is  much  less  ochreous  than  the  others,  it  is  also  decidedly  the 
largest.  I  have  only  caught  it  in  Hants,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk  (my 
own  garden),  but  believe  it  is  quite  common. 

RHYPHOLOPRUS. 

1  (6)  Last  vein  straight,  short ;  joints  of  male  antennse  petiolate. 

2  (5)  Brownish-grey. 

3  (4)  Thorax  with  a  central  dark  line    lineatus,'M.g. 

4  (3)  Thorax  not  striped noduloms,  Mcq. 

5  (2)  Ochreous similis,  Stseg. 

6  (1)  Last  vein  sinuated,  long  ;  joints  of  male  antennee  ovate. 

7  (8)  Thorax  with  four  tolerably  distinct  stripes,  tlie  middle  two  uniting  behind  ; 

wings  considerably  mottled  varius,  Mg. 

8  (7)     Thorax  indistinctly  striped  ;  wings  less  mottled   hcBtnorrkoidalis,  Ztt. 

Three  of  the  above  species  I  added  to  our  lists  last  January,  and 
I  took  them  again  last  summer  ;  B.  varius  was  abundant  at  Prince- 
town,  Dartmoor,  and  JR.  similis  I  met  with  rarely  near  Inverness  and 
Inveran,  it  is  a  pretty,  very  distinct  species. 

This  genns  requires  considerably  more  study  ;  we  have  certainly 
two  common  species  under  R.  nodulosus,  but  which  is  Macquart's  spe- 
cies I  do  not  know  ;  then  there  is  the  species  I  mentioned  last  Feb- 
ruary which  Mr.  Cooke  sent  me  as  Erioptera  varia,  but  which  has  the 
last  vein  straight  and  short ;  and  on  June  4th,  1886, 1  caught  at  Frant 
one  female  of  a  large  species  with  a  discal  cell,  probably  B.  penfago- 
nalis  of  Loew,  but  I  could  not  find  more,  though  I  closely  searched. 

ERIOPTERA. 

The  six  species  in  my  list  divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  the 
first  four  being  wholly  or  largely  ochreous,  while  the  last  two  are 
greyish  or  blackish  ;  of  the  ochreous  species  E.  macroplithalma,  Lw., 
now  first  recorded  as  British,  is  a  large  yellow  species  with  hlack 
palpi  and  large  eyes,  its  abdomen  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  pi 
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I^.Jlavescens,  L.,  the  knobs  of  the  halteres  are  dark  brown  above,  the 
tarsi,  especially  the  hindmost,  whitish-yellow,  and  the  male  genitalia 
with  yellow  hooks  only  a  little  tinged  with  brown.  It  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  last  June  near  Tunbridge  "Wells,  but  I  unfortunately  did 
not  then  suspect  its  being  distinct  from  E.flavescens,  L.  Loew  de- 
scribed it  in  1871  from  Silesia,  and  had  seen  one  specimen  from  St. 
Petersburgh. 

E.Jlavescens,  L.,  is  also  all  yellowish,  but  the  palpi  are  darkened 
yellowish,  never  approaching  black,  the  abdomen  is  shorter  and  thicker, 
and  the  hooks  on  the  male  genitalia  black  or  blackened  at  their  ends  ; 
I  have  taken  it  from  Lymington  to  Inveran. 

E.  lutea,  Mg.,  I  do  not  clearly  know,  it  is  smaller  and  darker 
than  E.flavescens,  and  with  greyer  wings  ;  I  believe  I  possess  it,  but 
my  specimens  are  in  very  bad  condition. 

E.  tcenionofa,  Mg.,  is  a  very  common  and  widely  spread  species, 
but  as  no  continental  writer  seems  to  clearly  recognise  it,  I  append 
the  following  notes.  It  is  smaller  than  E.flavescens,  the  middle  of 
the  thorax  is  brown,  often  almost  blackish,  forming  a  continuous  line 
up  to  the  very  base  of  the  antennas ;  if  this  middle  line  becomes  very 
dark  or  broad,  indistinct  side  lines  begin  to  appear,  and  in  one  male  I 
possess  the  w^hole  central  disc  of  the  thorax  might  be  described  as 
blackish,  leaving  the  sides  ochreous  and  the  pleurae  yellow  (in  this 
specimen  the  upper-side  of  the  abdomen  is  also  all  brownish)  ;  the 
colJare  is  whitish  ;  the  antennae  all  dirty-yellowish,  if  bent  back  not 
quite  reaching  the  scutellum,  the  joints  elongate,  bearing  on  one  side 
a  hair  considerably  longer  than  the  joint  itself  ;  frons  ochreous,  dusky 
on  the  middle  ;  knob  of  halteres  blackish.  The  two  forks  on  the  wing 
nearly  equal,  or  the  lower  one  a  little  the  shorter,  the  last  vein  very 
much  twisted.  The  male  genitalia  yellow,  the  lamellae  long  and  rather 
narrow",  intercrossing  at  ends  with  blackish  toothed  hooks.  I  have 
met  with  it  from  Bickleigh  Yale  to  Inchnadamph,  the  specimens  from 
Inchnadamph  being  very  dark  on  the  thorax  and  the  three  lines 
coalescing  ;  it  is  abundant  about  a  sort  of  sewage  drain  in  a  paddock 
near  my  house,  and  specimens  wei'e  brought  me  once  which  were 
literally  crowded  together  by  hundreds  on  the  under-side  of  a  stone 
opening  into  a  sewer. 

Beyond  these  four  there  is  certainly  another  British  species  with 
a  curiously  forked  end  to  the  hooks  on  the  male  genitalia,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  it  in  abundance,  and  have  failed  to  identify  it  with 
any  described  species. 
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Of  the  grey  or  black  species,  E.  fuscipennis,  Mg.,  is  the  smaller 
and  blacker,  and  has  the  veins  hairy  all  their  length,  while  E.  trivialis, 
Mg.,  has  them  hairy  only  on  their  ends.  E.  trivialis  is  very  near  the 
genus  Symplecta  but  for  these  hairy  ends  to  the  veins,  and  I  have  seen 
it  sometimes  have  a  dark  cloud  crossing  from  near  the  end  of  the  sub- 
costal vein  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  radial,  resembling  the  super- 
numerary cross  vein  of  S.  punctipennis,  Mg.,  only  placed  between 
different  veins.  Both  species  are  common,  and  I  have  seen  E.fusci- 
pennis  from  Penzance  to  Tongue  (I  could  not  go  much  further),  and 
E.  trivialis  from  Lewes  to  luchnadamph. 

Lipsothrix  errans,  Wlk.  :  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  synonymy  of 
this  species,  and,  in  accordance  with  Loew's  doubt  (Bes.,  Eur.  Dipt., 
iii,  69),  I  can  remark,  that  out  of  eleven  specimens  only  one  male  hag 
quite  black  knees  ;  this  specimen  seems  rather  small,  and  with  legs 
rather  short  and  thin,  but  I  do  not  think  it  distinct :  others  have  the 
knees  a  little  darkened.  The  species  is  at  first  glance  so  remarkably 
like  the  large  yellow  Eriopterce  or  Dicranomyiae,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  often  overlooked,  but  its  very  distinct  neuration  at  once  identifies 
it.  I  have  taken  it  at  Lyndhurst,  Eotherfield  and  Wadhurst  in  Sussex, 
and  Inveran  in  Sutherland. 

(To  he  continued). 


Note  on  the  genus  Eudectus. — Through  the  kindness  of  Horr  Weise  I  have 
recently  received  an  example  of  Eudectus  Girdudi,  Redt.,  and  as  I  have  just  now 
before  me  the  only  example  of  Eudectus  rufulus,  Weise,  found  by  Mr.  Lewis  in 
Japan,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  compare  these  examples  with  the  unique 
specimen  of  our  British  E.  Whitei.  As  the  result  of  this  comparison,  I  think  all 
three  should  at  present  stand  in  the  Catalogue  of  Coleoptera  as  distinct  species. 
The  differences  in  colour  between  the  three  are  very  marked  ;  but  as  E.  Giraudi  is 
known  to  be  variable  in  this  respect,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  would  be  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  species  if  there  were  no  other 
differences.  Other  differences  are,  however,  numerous.  E.  Giraudi  is  larger  than 
either  of  the  other  two  insects,  and  is  specially  remarkable  by  the  great  development 
of  the  angular  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  thi-ee  conspicuous  depressions  on  the 
disc  of  this  part.  In  E.  Whitei  the  thorax  is  much  narrower,  the  angulation  of  the 
sides  only  slight,  and  the  three  discoidal  impressions  are  obsolete.  In  E.  rufulus 
the  angulation  of  the  sides  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  the  discoidal  impressions  are 
absent.  E.  Giraudi  has  the  vertex  of  the  head  more  densely  punctured  than  it  is  in 
the  Japanese  and  Scotch  insects. 

If  these  distinctions  prove  constant,  the  three  insects  are  readily  enough  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  localities  will  yield  specimens  connecting 
them.     At  present  they  are  all  extremely  rare,  and  are  each  resti'icted  to  widely 
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separated  habitats,  Japan  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Silesia ;  it  may  be 
taken  for  nearly  certain,  therefore,  that  Eiidectus  will  be  discovered  in  Siberia,  and 
if  so,  I  expect  that  all  three  forms  will  be  connected. 

Herr  Weisc  made  a  journey  from  Berlin  to  Glatz  to  find  E.  Giraudi,  and  se- 
cured nearly  a  dozen  examples ;  he  informs  me  that  it  is  a  bark  insect  like  Coryphium, 
whereas  E.  Whitei  was  found  under  a  stone  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  but 
has  not  again  been  met  with.  Probably  a  Coleopterist  working  the  old  trees  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  a  Bhuird  or  other  of  the  high  mountains  in  the  heart  of  the  Grampians 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it. — D.  Shakp,  Southampton  :  January,  1887. 

Chrysomela  cerealis,  Sec,  on  Siiowdon. — Ever  since  reading  the  record  of  the 
capture  of  Chrysomela  cerealis  on  Snowdon  by  Mr.  Champion  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Sept., 
1875)  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  find  this  beautiful  species  in  its  habitat.  Not 
until  last  summer,  however,  had  T  the  opportunity  of  putting  my  desire  into  effect, 
and  even  then  I  felt  that  a  journey  to  Snowdon  for  cerealis  in  August  was  a 
mistake.  Nevertheless,  by  dint  of  most  persistent  work,  my  friend  Mr.  Wilding  was 
at  last  successful  in  finding  two  specimens  (either  under  one  stone,  or  under  two 
stones  very  close  together),  but  though  we  searched  most  energetically,  these  were 
all  that  could  be  found.  This  year  I  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  a  holiday  on 
Snowdon  in  June,  the  time  when  the  insect  was  taken  by  Mr.  Champion,  and  I  left 
home  for  this  holiday,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  on  Saturday,  June  26th.  Travelling 
via  Menai  Bridge  and  Carnarvon  we  reached  Llanberis  in  the  evening,  and  found 
apartments  (which  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  recommend  to  any  intending  visitors 
to  this  delightful  district)  at  Cambrian  Lodge.  Mrs.  Parry,  our  hostess,  was  so  very 
obliging  in  various  matters  so  necessary  to  an  entomologist,  and  her  charges  so  mode- 
rate, that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  repay  her  for  her  kindness  by  recommending  her 
cottage  to  my  friends. 

The  following  morning  we  started  for  Snowdon,  of  course  ignoring  the  many 
offers  of  guidance,  and  searched  most  carefully  in  any  likely  spot  for  our  principal 
desideratum.  No,  no  cerealis  !  although  the  day  was  just  such  as  one  could  expect 
a  Chrysomela  to  delight  in.  Aphodius  lapponum  was  abundant  in  sheep  dung,  the 
red  form  (?  immature),  prevailing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  during  last  August. 
Nebria  Oyllenhalii  was  common,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  on  a  previous  visit. 
We  found  three  specimens  only  of  Pterostichus  cethiops,  a  few  Patrohus  assimilis,  a 
few  Corymbites  ciiprens,  var.  cBruginosus  (all  females),  a  single  specimen  of  Bembidium 
bruxellense  by  one  of  the  streams,  and  a  single  Anthophagus  alpinus  (?). 

Tuesday  passed  in  another  careful  search  for  cerealis,  though  I  spent  an  hour 
or  so  beating  the  larches,  &c.,  in  the  plantation  through  which  the  path  leads.  Here 
Dascillus  cervinus  was  abundant,  together  with  Telephorus  pellucidus,  T.  nigricans, 
T.  alpinus  (a  few),  and  other  common  species  of  the  genus.  Working  in  the  streams 
below  the  path  I  found  Elmis  csneus  in  its  usual  situation,  and  Agahus  guttatus,  but 
no  Geodromicus  glohulicollis  where  we  had  before  taken  it.  We  again  met  with  one 
or  two  Pterostichus  cethiops,  and  a  single  Carabus  catenulatus  was  the  only  member 
of  the  genus  found  on  Snowdon  (another  of  the  same  species  Mrs.  Ellis  found  near 
the  waterfall  of  Ceunant  Mawr).  I  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  Corymbites  tessel- 
latus,  sitting  on  a  rush,  and  we  took  both  type  and  variety  of  C.  ctipreus,  which,  in 
Cwm  Brwynog  at  least,  seems  to  be  partial  to  the  Lycopodium  selago. 
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Wednesdaj  was  a  complete  failure,  for  though  we  walked  through  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis  to  Pen-y-pass  Inn,  and  ascended  Snowdon  from  thence,  descending  to 
Llanberis  in  the  evening,  the  day  was  so  dreadfully  hot,  that  everything  in  the  way 
of  herbage,  moss,  &c.,  was  burnt  up,  even  large  stones  lying  in  the  sunshine  being 
too  hot  to  touch.  By  the  roadside  iu  the  Pass  I  picked  up  another  Corymhites 
tessellatus,  and  among  shingle  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  which  comes  down  from 
Cwm  Glas  I  found  a  single  Homalota  which  I  believe  to  be  plajiifrons. 

On  Thursday  I  started  alone,  and  after  four  hours'  hard  searching,  and  hard 
work  it  was  in  the  intensely  hot  sun,  I  at  last  dropped  across  a  single  cerealis.  Only 
an  enthusiastic  entomologist  can  imagine  my  feelings  when,  in  a  moment  more,  there 
appeared,  nearly  in  the  same  spot,  a  pair  in  copula,  and  then  more  until  I  had 
bottled  what  I  thought  were  20,  but  which  proved  to  be  only  17,  all  collected  from 
a  spot  where  there  was  very  little  thyme,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  paces  square. 
The  collection  of  these  took  nearly  four  hours,  and  there  was  not  another  to  be 
found  anywhere  near. 

On  Thursday  we  felt  too  tired  to  attempt  another  day  at  cerealis,  so  walked 
across  the  mountains,  the  road  lying  between  Moel  Goch  and  Moel  Cinghorion,  to 
Snowdon  Eanger,  a  walk  of  four  miles  only,  but  one  which  commands  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here,  as  on  Snowdon  itself,  everything  was 
scorched  up  with  the  intense  heat,  and  no  beetles  were  to  be  found. 

Friday  found  us  again  on  the  spot  where  we  had  previously  taken  cerealis,  but 
only  a  single  sjiecimen  turned  up.  After  a  considei-able  ramble  I  happened,  fortu- 
nately, to  spy  another  individual  at  some  distance  from  the  other  locality,  and  setting 
to  work,  I  found  the  species  again,  this  time  in  greater  number,  but  still  very  local 
in  their  distribution,  all  occui'ring  on  a  sloping  bank  wliei-e  there  was  a  profusion 
of  wild  thyme,  but  only  a  few  square  yards  in  extent.  There  I  took  also  Pterostichus 
cBthiops  running  in  the  hot  sun.  I  most  fully  endorse  Mr.  Champion's  remark  that 
cerealis  is  "  a  beautiful  object  when  crawling  about  in  the  sunshine."  The  individuals 
are  easily  seen  when  exposed,  but  they  have  a  habit  of  "  dodging  "  in  and  out  of  the 
herbage,  so  that  one  has  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  to  pounce  at  once  on  the 
slightest  twinkle  of  their  exquisitely  coloured  elytra.  They  seem  to  be  most  plentiful 
about  2  p.m.,  when  they  are  frequently  seen  in  copula,  but  they  require  the  hottest 
sunshine  to  bring  them  out,  indeed,  so  hot  was  the  bank  on  which  they  occurred, 
that  it  was  quite  uncomfortable  to  sit  down  upon.  I  was  fortunate  in  this  excursion 
to  hit  exactly  the  time  of  their  emergence  from  the  pupal  condition,  for  not  only 
■were  several  of  the  specimens  taken  quite  soft,  but  also  we  found  no  remains  of  dead 
specimens  in  the  nests,  beneath  stones,  of  the  very  numerous  and  apparently  well-fed 
spiders  which  abound  on  these  slopes,  and  which,  to  judge  of  what  remained  of  their 
meals,  had  dined  freely  upon  everything  else  in  the  beetle  line  that  we  had  come 
across  iu  our  travels. 

I  may  mention,  that  throughout  our  various  excursions,  we  found  Cramlus 
furcatellus  common  at  any  elevation  above  1500  feet,  but  owing  to  my  mistaking  it 
at  the  time  for  C.  margaritellus,  I  did  not  secure  more  than  about  half-a-dozen. 
Thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  hot  but  very  successful  holiday,  we  left  for  Llandudno 
on  Saturday  morning. — John  W.  Ellis,  Brougham  Terrace,  Liverpool. 
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Ah  Entomological  trip  to  Sherwood  Forext — With  the  double  purpose  of 
seeking  healthful  recreation  in  the  enjoyment  of  sylvan  scenery,  and  adding  to  our 
knowledge  and  collections  of  Coleoptera,  we  paid  a  visit,  extending  over  eleven 
days,  to  "  Merrie  Sherwood  "  in  the  middle  of  last  October.  The  previous  ex- 
perience of  one  of  us  was  useful  in  settling  a  list  of  the  species  to  be  specially  sought, 
nor  were  we  far  wrong  in  our  calculations,  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Teredus 
nitidus  (which  positively  declined  to  come  to  the  front),  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  all  the  species  bargained  for,  as  well  as  a  good  few  not  on  our  programme. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  rain  fell  almost  incessantly,  and  we  had 
to  do  our  hunting  in  waterproof  attire  ;  but  afterwards  fairly  fine  weather  favoured 
Ud,  and  we  indulged  in  mutual  congratulations  on  our  good  fortune.  Our  joy  was, 
however,  of  sliort  duration,  for  the  midges  ("jaspers"  as  they  are  called  locally) 
became  so  troublesome  as  to  render  collecting  (if  not  impossible)certainly  very 
distressing,  and  after  fully  debating  the  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  fine 
weather  versux  wet  weather  collecting,  the  vote  went  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  We  found  plenty  of  logs  in  the  woods,  although  they  were  often  difficult  to 
"  spot  "  owing  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  bracken,  and  e\ery  day  we  discovered 
more  fallen  timber  in  excellent  condition  for  the  bark-knife  than  could  be  profitably 
dealt  with,  and  were  compelled  to  pass  over  much  of  it  untouched  ;  this  we  did  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  regret  for  our  limited  time  and  powers,  and  a  benevolent  satis- 
faction that  we  were  leaving  material  for  future  explorers. 

Standing  trees,  however  decayed,  and  there  were  plenty  of  such,  were  absolutely 
unproductive,  except  when  harbouring  fungi,  and  then  the  fungus  and  not  the  tree 
was  the  source  of  profit. 

Under  the  bark  of  logs  and  stumps  (the  remains  of  oak,  birch,  pine,  beech,  and 
a  few  other  trees)  in  various  stages  of  decay,  we  captured  ScydmcBnus  Godarti,  S. 
collar  is,  S.  exilis,  Eutheia  clavata  (oak  and  birch),  Bythinus  Curtisii,  Batrisus 
venustus,  Euplectus  pmictaius,  E.  Karsteni,  E.  nanus,  E.  nigricans,  E.  hicolor,  E. 
nuhigena  (1),  Ocalea  castanea,  Oxypoda  incrasxata,  0.  hamorrhoa,  Homalota  cequata, 
H.  linearis,  S.  pilicomis  (?),  H.  immersa,  H.  icanthoptera,  H.  xanthopus,  Placusa 
pumilio,  P.  dentieulata  (?),  Cllea  silphoides,  Megacronus  cingidatus,  Mycetoporus 
lucidus,  M.  lepidvs,  Quedius  cruentus,  Q.  xanthopus,  Q.  scitus,  Q.  nigriceps.  Phi- 
lonthus  splendiduius  (commonly),  XantTiolintis  punctulatus,  Coryphium  angusticolle, 
Somalinm  ptisillmn,  S.  punctipenne,  H.  iopterum,  H.  concinnum,  H.  nigrum  {var. 
of -H".  florale),  Phlceocharis  suhtilissima,  Ptinella  testacea,  P.  denticollis,  P.  aptera, 
P.  angvstula,  Pteryx  siduralis,  Cerylon  angustatum,  Plegaderus  dissectus,  Ips  quadri- 
guttatus,  Agathiditim  nigripenne,  A.  seminulnm,  A.  nigrinum  (one  specimen  also 
taken  flying),  Phizophagus  depressus,  P.  cribratus,  P.ferrugineus,  R.  nitidulus,  R. 
dispar,  also  several  of  a  black  variety  of  R.  hipustulatus  simulating  K.politus  ex- 
actly in  colour,  and  a  few  examples  of  a  Rhizophagus  new  to  Britain,  it  is  near 
nitidulus  and  dispar,  but  quite  distinct  from  either  ;  besides  these  occurred  Thymaliis 
limbatus,  Scaphisoma  agaricinum,  S.  boleti,  Scaphidium  qiiadrimaculafum,  Triphyllus 
punctatus,  T.  sutiiralis,  Elater  pomorum  (birch),  Rhagium  bifasciatum,  Tetratoma 
Ilesmaresti  (1),  Orchesia  undulata  (which,  fortunately,  was  not  so  skippish  as  in  the 
summer  months),  Trypodendron  domesticum,  T.  qiiercus  (1)  ;  Phlaotrya  Stephensi 
(dead)  was  every  now  and  then  turned  out  of  burrows  in  the  solid  wood,  which  we 
fondly  hoped  would  produce  something  more  desirable. 
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In  fuugi  on  old  trees  and  stumps  (oak  and  birch)  we  found  Agaricochara  Icevi- 
collis,  Oligota  apicata,  Ilycetofhagus piceus,  Cis  hispidus,  C.  bidentatus,  C.  nitidus, 
C.fuscatus,  C.festivus,  Seledona  agricola,  Tetratoma  fiingorum.  A  very  diminutive 
Hymenopterous  insect  turned  up  in  some  numbers  in  a  white  fungus  on  birch,  which 
we  brought  home  in  our  pockets  ;  Cis fuscatus  occurred  abundantly  in  all  stages  of 
maturity  in  the  same  fungus  ;  possibly,  therefore,  the  Hymenopteron  is  parasitic  on 
the  Cis,  but  Mr.  Saunders,  to  whom  it  was  sent  for  identification,  has  not  yet 
reported. 

The  fungi  growing  in  the  soil  were  not  as  well  tenanted  by  beetles  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  following 
species  :  Homalota  xanthoptera,  H.  ceneicoUis,  H.  ignohilis,  H.  boletohia,  M.  hume- 
ralis,  H.  marcida,  IT.  vmscorum,  Quedius  puncticollis,  Q.  lateralis,  Cychramus 
Ititeus  and  C.fungicola  (in  company),  and  Cryptophagus  lycoperdi. 

In  can-ion  (dead  sheep,  hedgehog,  moles  and  birds)  we  found  Oxypoda  specta- 
hilis  (1),  O.  lividipennis,  Aleochara  mcBsta,  Homalota  fungivora,  H.  gagatina,  H. 
divisa,  H.  indubia,  H.  nigricornis,  H.  ravilla,  S.  corvina,  M.  sericea,  and  another 
species,  possibly  H.  cribrata,  Tricophya  pilicornis,  Pkilonthiis  cephalotes,  Stilicus 
orbiculatus,  Choleva  tristis,  C.  grandicollis,  C.  Kirbyi,  C.  chrysomeloides,  C.fumata, 
C.  Watsoni,  Carcinops  \4i-striata  (2),  Corynetes  ruficollis,  and  C.  rufipes. 

In  straw  heaps,  placed  by  the  keepers  in  various  parts  of  the  forest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pheasants,  but  which  we  did  not  work  seriously  for  want  of  time,  we 
captured  Homalota  fungivora,  H.  ravilla,  H.  corvina,  H.  atricola,  H.  canescens,  H. 
germana,  H.  parva,  Oligota  inflata,  O.ptisillima,  Conurus  lividus,  Stilicus  orbicu- 
latus, Homalium  fossulatum,  H.  casum,  and  Choleva  velox. 

When  resting  and  eating  our  frugal  lunch  the  fallow  deer  which  are  in  the  en- 
closures, pert  squirrels,  and  other  animated  objects,  interested  us  much,  as  lovers  of 
nature,  by  their  curious  ways  and  apparent  tameness. — W.  Gr.  Blatch,  214,  Green 
Lane,  Smallheath,  Birmingham  ;  A.  C.  Horner,  Tonbridge,  Kent :  December,  1886. 

Captures  of  local  Hemiptera. — During  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  captured  the 
following  species,  which,  being  usually  accounted  scarce,  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
record.  Lopus  sulcatus,  early  in  July,  near  Fareham,  Hants,  by  sweeping  over 
waste  ground  ;  abundant.  Lopus  flavomarginatus ,  at  the  same  time  and  place  ; 
scarce,  I  obtained  only  three.  Corixa  Wollastoni  and  Gerris  Costa,  in  pools  about 
Llyn  Idwoll,  North  Wales,  in  August. — Horace  Francis,  8,  Church  Terrace,  Lee, 
Kent :  December  2,\st,  1886. 

Anosia  Plexippus  {Danais  Archippus)  at  Shanklin. — I  have  a  butterfly,  taken 
at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  I  believe  is  unknown  to  British  collectors.  Not 
mentioned  in  Newman's,  or  Coleman's,  or  Morris's,  or  Wood's  works  an  entomology. 
The  insect  measures  at  least  4^  inches  across,  is  of  a  bright  Vandyke  brown  with 
black  markings,  similar  to  Black  Veined  White  {Aporia  cratcegi),  and  has  a  white 
and  spotted  black  edge  to  each  wing,  with  deep  black  line  on  inner  margin  ;  body  is 
black,  with  white  spots  on  thorax  ;  is  in  splendid  condition,  seemingly  fresh  from 
chrysalis.— J.  A.  Billings. 

[The  above  notice  appeared  originally  in  the  "  Hampshire  Independent,"  for 
December  18th,  1886,  a  cutting  from  which  has  been  obligingly  forwarded  to  us  by 
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the  Editor.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  Anosia  Plexippu.i,  the  migratory 
butterQy  of  which  so  many  occurrences  on  our  shores  have  lately  been  recorded. — 

Eds.] 

Parasites  on  the  genus  Coleophora. — I  have  bred  the  following  Ilymenoptera 
from  larvsB  of  the  above  genus — Limneria  volubiUs,  Holm.,  from  C.  alhicosta  ;  L. 
Elisha,  Bridgman,  from  C.  flavaginella,  Lienig  ;  and  Tetrastichus  eudemus.  Walk., 
from  C.  trifolii,  Curt.— C.  W.  Dale,  Glanville's  Wootton  :   December  20th,  1886. 

Query  respecting  Aporia  crattegi. — Is  this  butterfly  still  found  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  England,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  I  do  not  see 
captures  recorded  in  the  Magazines  ? — Id.  :  December  ZOth,  1886. 

[We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  butterfly  still  occurs  in  its  usual  numbers 
in  the  district  between  Heme  Bay  and  Canterbury.  We  shall  be  glad  of  information 
if  such  be  not  the  case. — Eds.] 

On  the  flight  and  pairing  of  Hepialus  sylvinus  and  lupalinus. — I  was  fortunate 
enough  this  year  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  R.  sylvinus  pairs,  and,  though  the 
observation  is  a  solitary  one,  I  think  it  conclusive  that  the  female  attracts  the  male, 
and  feel  sure  future  observations  will  confirm  this.  I  had  sugared  some  posts  on 
the  railway  side,  and  was  wandering  about  in  the  twilight,  looking  for  nothing  in 
particular,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large  moth  fluttering  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  a  stem  of  grass  :  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  trying  to  escape  from  some- 
thing that  held  it  fast ;  thinking  some  large  spider,  or  other  predaceous  creature,  had 
hold  of  it,  I  lit  my  lantern,  and  then  saw  it  was  sitting  on  the  stem  vibrating  its 
wings  with  such  rapidity  that  I  could  not  possibly  see  what  the  species  was.  I 
watched  it  closely,  and  presently  a  small  moth,  unheeding  the  glare  of  my  lantern, 
flew  to  it.  I  needed  to  be  very  quick  to  secure  it  before  they  paired.  The  vibratory 
motion  of  the  wings  of  the  sitting  moth  ceased  as  soon  as  the  other  touched  it,  and 
I  saw  it  was  an  extra  large  female  sylvinus.  For  nearly  ten  minutes  she  remaii:ed 
motionless,  then  after  a  preliminary  flutter  or  two,  the  motion  of  the  wings  recom- 
menced, and  presently  another  male  flew  up  :  this  time  they  were  too  quick  for  me, 
and  the  pairing  was  accomplished.  Following  up  the  clue  afforded  by  Mr.  Barrett's 
observation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  though  my  olfactory  nerves  were 
not  sensitive  enough  to  detect  the  scent,  there  in  the  open  air,  that  an  attractive 
odour  was  emanating  from  the  female  which  the  vibratory  motion  of  her  wings  was 
assisting  to  disseminate.  Sylviims  is  easily  taken  in  cop.,  sitting  after  dark  on  the 
herbage.  To  confirm  the  above  observation,  they  should  be  looked  for  before  dark, 
for  the  female  evidently  never  stirs  from  the  place  where  she  emerges. 

I  have  never  seen  H.  velleda  pair,  but  a  correspondent  informs  me  that  he  has 
seen  a  female,  when  newly  emerged,  dragging  her  long  abdomen  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seeking  some  stem  on  which  to  hang  till  her  wings  expanded,  but  even 
then  attended  by  a  number  of  males.  This  would  seem  to  be  attraction  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  as  the  species  is  generally  very  abundant  where  it  occurs,  it 
might  not  be  diflicult  to  watch  the  whole  process. 

The  males  of  H.  lupulinus  fly  just  above  the  top  of  the  herbage.  Their  flight 
is  swift,  but  very  erratic,  and  quite  different  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus.    Like 
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that  of  the  others,  it  only  lasts  a  comparatirely  short  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
they  are  then  seeking  the  females.  The  species  swarms  here,  and  the  males  may  be 
seen  in  scores,  careering  along  just  before  dusk,  but  though  it  is  so  abundant,  and 
though  I  have  watched  them  repeatedly,  I  never  saw  them  pair.  Possibly  the 
females  diffuse  an  odour  as  I  suppose  the  female  of  sylvimis  does,  but  if  it  be  so, 
they  certainly  do  not  expose  themselves  in  the  way  the  female  sylvinus  mentioned 
above  did.  It  may,  however,  be  that  some  mode  of  attraction,  different  to  those 
already  known,  obtains  with  lupidiniis,  for  of  the  three  species  first  named,  of  which 
I  can  speak  with  any  certainty  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  quite  different  habits 
are  found.  The  males  of  R.  hectus  fly  while  diffusing  an  odour  to  attract  the 
females.  The  females  of  H.  sylvinus  sit  while  probably  doing  the  same  thing  to 
attract  the  males  ;  while  the  male  of  S.  humuli  undoubtedly  attract  the  opposite 
sex  by  its  light  colour  being  easily  seen  as  it  vibrates  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight.  It 
is  curious,  too,  that  the  same  mode  of  flight  should  be  adopted  by  two  species,  while 
the  actual  means  of  attraction  is  so  different,  as  in  hectus  and  humuli.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  are  the  habits  of  other  species  occurring  elsewhere.  Have 
any  such  been  recorded  ? — John  E.  Eobson,  Hartlepool :  December  '7th.,  1886. 

[In  the  Pyrenees  there  exists  a  species  of  Hepialus  {H.  pyrenaicus,  Donzel)  of 
which  the  $  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  H.  lupulinus,  but  of  which  the  $  is 
nearly  apterous,  and  utterly  incapable  of  flight.  But  any  collector  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  virgin  ?  can  secure  as  many  <J  as  he  may  desire.  They  "  assemble  " 
just  as  in  the  case  of  certain  Bombyces,  &c.  Possibly  some  correspondent  in  New 
Zealand,  Chili,  &c.,  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  gigantic  Hepialidce 
there  found. — Eds.] 


The  Lkpidoptera  of  Sussex. — List  of  Lepidoptera  observed  in  West  Sussex. 
By  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.E.S.  (Transactions  of  the  Chichester  and  West 
Sussex  Natural  History  Society,  No.  5,  new  series,  1886).  List  of  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera  of  East  Sussex.  By  J.  H.  A.  Jennek,  F.E.S.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society,  1885 — 86). 

Sussex  has  always  been  a  county  having  the  advantage  of  possessing  numerous 
resident  entomologists,  centered  especially  in  Lewes,  Brighton,  Hastings,  and 
Worthing.  The  Hastings  contingent  have  published  two  useful  Lists  of  the  Insects 
of  the  district,  already  noticed  in  our  pages.  The  two  Lists  now  before  us  are  of 
great  local  value  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  compare  one  with  the  other  on  account 
of  the  differing  conditions.  Mr.  Fletcher's  predilections  are  (as  every  one  knows) 
especially  on  the  side  of  Micro- Lepidoptera,  and  he  enumerates  over  400  species  of 
those,  and  only  about  250  species  of  Macro- Lepidoptera,  amongst  which  we  find  no 
mention  of  Sterrha  sacraria  {cf.  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  ser.  3,  vol.  ii,  1866).  The  Tineina 
are  greatly  elaborated  ;  there  are  no  less  than  32  species  of  Nepticida,  16  of  Litho- 
colletis,  29  of  Coleophora,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Mr.  Jenner,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  yet  attempted  to  enumerate  the  Micros,  but  he  catalogues  627  species  of 
Macros,  with  special  indications  for  the  five  divisions  into  which  the  river-system  of 
East  Sussex  resolves  itself.     He  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  include  the  well- 
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worked  Hastings  district  in  his  List.  It  is  convenient  to  notice  these  two  Lists 
under  one  heading,  but  from  special  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
further  comparison  that  would  be  of  service.  Each  has  its  value  in  differing 
directions. 


6bituar]|. 


Jules  Liclitensteln. — It  is  with  great  regret  we  announce  the  decease,  on  the 
30th  November  last,  at  Montpellier,  of  this  well-known  entomologist,  at  the  age  of 
68.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  but  no  immediate  danger 
was  anticipated.  To  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  his  name  will  have  become 
familiar  by  the  numerous  f)apers  and  notes  he  published  in  its  pages  on  the  habits  of 
Aphides,  Cynipidce,  Tenthredinidce,  &c.,  always  written  in  English,  and  printed 
almost  as  written  :  indeed,  it  is  probable  he  was  at  one  time  resident  in  England. 
Lichtenstein  was,  we  think,  a  descendent  of  the  old  German  naturalist  of  that  name, 
who  published  much  in  many  departments  of  Natural  History,  and  whose  earlier 
writings  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was  a  vineyard-proprietor,  and  his  entomological  energies  seem 
to  have  been  especially  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Phylloxera,  when  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age.  Since  that  time,  and  down  to  his  illness,  he  was  a  most 
industrious  worker  and  observer  of  phytophagous  insects  generally,  with  great 
originality  of  deductiou.  Probably  we  may  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his 
labours  when  more  precise  data  as  to  his  early  life  come  to  hand.  This  short  notice 
is  scarcely  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  sui  generis  in  all 
his  writings. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  Annitersaey  Meeting,  January 
IQth,  1887. — EoBERT  McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Treasui'er's  Accounts  was  read  by  Mr.  Stainton,  one  of  the 
Auditors  ;  and  the  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  received 
and  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  serve  as  Officers  and  Members  of 
Council  for  1887 :— President,  Dr.  David  Sharp,  F.Z.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward 
Saunders,  F.L.S. ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Gross,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Eev.  W.  W. 
Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  ;  Librarian,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Grut,  F.L.S. ;  and  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  Council :  Messrs.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S. ;  Gervase  Mathew,  E.N.,  F.L.S.  ; 
George  T.  Porritt,  F.L.S. ;  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.G.S. ;  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A., 
F.R.S. ;  Henry  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S. ;  Samuel  Stevens,  F.L.S.;  and  J.  Jenner  Weir, 
F.L.S. 

The  retiring  President  delivered  an  address,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
moved  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton,  seconded  by  Prof.  Meldola,  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Librarian  was  moved  by  Mr. 
McLachlan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stainton,  and  carried  ;  and  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Grut 
replied. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  and  carried. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 
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IS   APORIA    CRATJEGI   EXTINCT   IN   ENGLAND? 
BY    HERBERT    QOSS,    F.L.S. 

Mr.  Dale's  enquiry  in  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine,  aa 
to  the  occurrence  at  the  present  day  of  Aporia  craiaegi  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  induces  me  to  raise  the  question  of  'whether  this 
species  is  dying  out,  not  only  in  the  south-east,  but  in  all  parts  of  this 
country.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has,  to  my  knowledge,  dis- 
appeared from  all  the  localites  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  Monmouth- 
shire, where  it  was  formerly  found  in  abundance. 

The  counties  in  which  Aporia  cratcegi  formerly  occurred,  and  from 
all  of  which  it  has,  apparently,  now  disappeared,  are  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Northamptonshire,  Herefordshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  G-lamorganshire.  I  do  not  say  that  the  species  has 
Jiever  been  taken  in  other  southern,  western,  and  midland  counties  ; 
but  those  above  named  are  the  counties  where  the  species  most  regu- 
larly and  constantly  occurred. 

Kent. — It  is  well  known  that  less  than  thirty  years  ago  this 
species  was  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  especially  about 
Wye,  Ashford,  Strood,  Rochester,  and  the  district  between  Heme 
Bay  and  Canterbury.  In  1864,  an  old  botanical  friend  of  mine  having 
informed  me  that,  twenty  years  previously,  when  he  resided  at  Wye, 
Aporia  cratcegi  was  the  commonest  butterfly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place,  I  went  with  my  father,  on  his  recommendation,  to  stay 
there  in  the  middle  of  June  of  that  year.  For  upwards  of  three  weeks 
we  diligently  explored  the  country  about  Wye,  Ashford,  Westwell, 
Chilham,  Canterbury,  Sturry,  and  Heme  Bay  ;  but  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  we  never  caught,  or  even  saw,  a  specimen  of  this  species, 
!  which  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Robert  Dombrain,  then  "  reading  "  with 
a  clergyman  at  Wye,  had  disappeared  from  the  district  since  1859. 
In  lieu  of  Aporia  cratcegi,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  series  of 
Scoria  dealbata,  then  considered  a  much  greater  rarity  than  at  the 
present  day. 

Sussex. — Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has  often  told  me  that  A.  cratcegi 
used  to  occur  in  great  numbers  near  Kcymer,  and  elsewhere,  in  Sussex, 
many  years  ago,  but  that  he  had  only  seen  one  specimen  of  it  in  the 
county  since  1840.* 

Hampshire. — My  earliest  capture  of  A.  crat<rgi  was  made  when 
I  was  a  boy,  on  my  first  vi^it  to  Lyndhurst,  as  long  ago  as  June,  18(32. 

*  See  Proc.  Eut.  Soc.  Load.,  1S84,  p.  5. 
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On  the  2 1st  June,  18G6,  I  caught  eight  specimens  of  this  species  on 
the  open  heath  lying  between  Park  Grounds  enclosure  and  Park  Hill 
enclosure,  in  the  New  Porest ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  having  ex- 
plored the  then,  to  me,  unknown  Forest  some  three  miles  to  the 
west  of  this  place,  near  Boldrewood,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  colony 
or  metropolis  of  this  species,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours 
secured  several  dozen  specimens.  In  June  and  July,  1868,  the 
species  was  still  more  plentiful  in  the  New  Forest,  especially  between 
Boldrewood  and  Burley,  about  Puck  Pits,  Holm  Hill  enclosure,  Vinney 
Eidge,  Ebinefield  Old  enclosure,  and  in  Warickslade — a  long  open 
space,  full  of  old  thorns  and  sloe-bushes,  and  well  known  as  a  locality 
for  OJadiolus  illyricus, — lying  between  the  enclosure  last  named,  and 
the  Great  Huntley  Woods,  and  extending  nearly  as  far  east  as  Queen's 
Mead.  By  midsummer,  1870,  the  species  had  increased  and  multiplied 
in  these  localities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  discovery  of  the 
pupae  on  sloe-bushes,  and  the  capture  of  five  or  six  dozen  imagos  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  ease.  Besides  this,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  species  had  extended  from  Vinney  Eidge  and  Warick- 
slade to  Alum  Green  and  Butt's  Lawn  on  the  north,  and  as  far  east, 
and  south-east  as  Denny  Wood  and  Wood  Fidley. 

After  the  wet  summer  of  1871,  Aporia  cratcegi  gradually  became 
scarcer  in  the  New  Forest.  In  1872,  it  Avas  again  chiefly  restricted  to 
its  head-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burley,  Boldrewood,  and 
Yinney  Eidge,  and  its  numbers  were  apparently  reduced  from  hundreds 
to  a  few  dozens.  By  1875,  the  species  had  become  still  rarer  ;  and  in 
1878  I  caught  my  last  specimen  in  the  New  Forest.  Since  that  year 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  district,  nor  have  I  heard  of  the  capture 
by  any  of  the  local  collectors  of  a  single  specimen  since  1880. 

HuNTiNGDONSHiEE. — When  staying  with  my  father  at  Oundle, 
Northamptonshire,  in  June,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in 
Barnwell  Wold,  we  visited  Gidding  Magna,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  Eev.  W.  Bree  used  formerly  to  collect  the 
species  ;  but  we  never  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this  county. 

NoKTHAMPTONSHiEE. — In  Staiutou's" Manual," Petcrboro'  is  given 
as  a  locality  for  this  species  ;  but  I  have  never  found  it  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  at  Oundle,  Barnwell,  or  any  other  part  of  the  county 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  nor  have  my  correspondents,  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties,  reported  its  capture  for  many  years  past. 

Hekefokdshire. — The  late  Edward  Newman  has  recorded  A. 
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cratcegi  as  formerly  common  near  Leominster ;  but  T  never  saw  it  in 
this  county  when  staying  at  Hereford  and  Holm  Lacy  in  1867  and 

1877. 

Monmouthshire. — Between  the  24th  and  29th  June,  1867,  I 
found  this  species,  not  uncommonly,  in  grass  fields  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Tiutern,  in  the  direction  of  Trelleck  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  I  discovered  another  locality  one  mile 
due  west  of  Tintern,  where  the  species  occurred  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. Hundreds  of  specimens  were  flying  about,  or  settling  on  the 
flowers  of  the  Ox-eye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  leucanthemuiii) ,  and  on 
thistles,  and  I  was  frequently  able  to  capture  five  or  six  specimens  at 
one  stroke  of  the  net.  The  same  locality  also  produced  numbers  of 
Callimorpha  dominula. 

Having  secured  a  long  series  of  A.  cratcegi  in  the  New  Forest  in 
the  previous  year,  I  did  not  care  to  take  a  large  number  of  the  Mon- 
mouthshire specimens,  but  directed  my  energies  to  collecting  Vanessa 
c-alhum  and  other  species  which  occurred  sparingly  and  required 
working  for,  and  also  to  "  sugaring  "  at  night,  which  proved  unusually 
attractive,  especially  to  Thyatira  derasa.  Ten  years  after,  on  the  30tli 
June,  1877,  I  again  arrived  at  Tintern,  and  lost  no  time  in  revisiting 
the  old  cratcegi  localities,  the  natural  conditions  of  which  were  un- 
changed ;  but  instead  of  the  swarms  of  this  butterfly,  which  occurred 
there  in  1867,  only  two  specimens  were  seen  during  the  whole  of  a 
fine  summer's  day ! 

GrLAMORGANSHiuE. — During  the  years  1868  and  1869,  I  received 
liberal  supplies  of  the  larvae  of  this  species  from  two  or  three  corres- 
pondents in  this  or  adjoining  counties.  My  correspondents  have 
since  reported  the  butterfly  as  apparently  extinct  throughout  an  en- 
tire district  where  it  formerly  abounded. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  Aporia  cratcegi  is  really  on  the  verge 
of  extinction  in  England,  to  what  causes  is  the  result  due  ? 

The  almost  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the  butterfly  from  all 
its  former  localities,  from  Kent  and  Hampshire  in  the  south-east  and 
south,  to  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  in  the  west,  and  North- 
amptonshire and  Huntingdonshire  in  the  midlands,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  rapacity  of  collectors.  It  is  possible  that  cultivation  and  drain- 
age may  account  for  the  disappearance  of  this  species  from  some  of 
its  former  localities ;  though  from  the  nature  of  its  food-plants  this 
seems  improbable,  as  an  abundance  of  hedgerow  shrubs,  like  the 
whitethorn  and  blackthorn,  and  orchard  trees,  such  as  plum  and  apple, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

T  2 
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Admitting,  however,  tliat  drainage  and  "high  farming  "  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  species  in  some  places,  its 
disappearance  from  the  New  Forest  cannot  be  thus  explained  :  for  the 
natural  conditions  of  that  district,  with  its  vast  moors,  oak  woods,  dense 
beech  groves,  old  thorns,  and  thickets  of  sloe-bushes,  have  undergone 
little  change  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  the  extreme  scarcity,  or  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  Black-veined  White  may  be  due  to  a  succession 
of  wet  ungenial  summers  and  mild  winters.  There  are  probably  also 
other  climatic  changes  in  progress  which,  though  imperceptible  to  us, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  scarcity,  or  total  extinction  of  this  and 
other  species  formerly  common  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  extinction  of  Aporia  cratcegi  in  England  in  the  near 
future  does  not  seem  improbable,  I  trust  that  captures  of  the  species 
during  the  coming  season,  may  be  recorded  from  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  proved  to  be  those 
of  a  pessimist. 

Berrjlands,  Surbiton  Hill  : 

February  bth,  1887- 


The  decadence  of  Aporia  cratcegi  in  Kent,  and  its  probable  cause. — Tho  Editors 
of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  in  their  last  number  in  a  note  to  a  query  by  Mr.  C  W.  Dale, 
say,  "Wo  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  butterfly  (A.  cratcegi)  still  occurs  in 
the  usual  numbers  in  the  district  between  Heme  Bay  and  Canterbury."  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  the  decadence  of  A.  cratcegi 
in  Kent  was  somewhat  fully  discussed,  and  no  member  of  the  Society  (present  at  the 
meeting)  had  taken  tho  insect  for  many  years  in  the  localities  that  some  years  since 
produced  it  in  such  abundance.  As  a  native  of  one  of  the  localities  (Strood,  near 
Kochester),  where  it  was  most  abundant  (1850 — 186R),  I  can  safely  say  that  it  has 
been  exceedingly  rare  there,  if  not  extinct,  for  some  sixteen  years.  When  I  first  com- 
menced collecting  butterflies  in  1871,  I  was  delighted  by  a  local  Entomologist  (who 
had  not  collected  since  1866  or  '67,  and  since  deceased)  giving  me  several  of  our 
British  butterflies,  among  them  a  number  of  A.  cratcegi,  which  he  said  was  one  of  the 
most  common  butterflies  in  the  district.  The  species,  he  said,  abounded  in  the  larval 
state  on  the  whitethorn  hedges  surrounding  a  number  of  grazing  fields  near  Strood 
(almost  in  the  town),  their  webs  being  very  conspicuous.  Of  course  I  searched  for 
it,  but  in  vain,  and  the  only  specimen  I  captured  was  in  1872  at  Caxton  in  a  clover 
field.  Until  the  end  of  1875  I  was  most  energetic  and  scoured  the  district  for  miles 
around  without  success.  I  captured  47  species  of  our  British  butterflies  in  the  years 
1872 — 75  in  that  district,  but  never  met  with  more  than  this  one  specimen,  and  have 
never  seen  it  since.  I  have  been  repeatedly  over  many  of  its  old  haunts  at  the  right  time. 
Pupse  of  the  species  have  been  offered  occasionally  for  sale,  but  only,  I  believe,  by 
dealers  in  foreign  insects.  May  I  suggest  that  migration  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
probable  cause  of  the  great  falling  off  observed  in  the  numbers  of  this  species  ?     I 
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do  not  think  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  migration  of  insects  as  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  most  of  our  species  that  occur  in  an  erratic  manner.  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  erratic  appearance  of  our  insects,  that  migration  has  to 
account  for.  Certain  species  (I  suppose  every  one  will  grant)  do  migrate  in  immense 
numbers,  and  these  are  generally  those  which  are  locally  abundant.  What  is  more 
probable  than  that  species,  which  have  their  natural  homo  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
having  arrived  here,  should  fail  to  establish  themselves  in  our  changeable  climate? 
That  they  are  found  a  few  years  in  succession  does  not  prove  that  our  climate  is  suited 
to  them,  but  that  their  vitality  is  at  its  greatest  and  unimpaired  when  they  arrive,  and 
that  the  following  seasons  may  be  suitable  for  their  development.  A.  cratcegi  will 
probably  become  common  again,  but  not,  I  believe,  until  we  get  a  fresh  stock  from 
the  continent.  I  believe  broader  views  on  this  subject  are  now  taken  by  those  British 
Entomologists  who  study  Lepidoptera  as  a  scientific  recreation,  but,  of  course,  such 
opinions  will  never  bo  adopted  by  collectors  to  whom  a  continental  specimen  is 
intolerable,  even  as  a  type  for  reference.— J.  W.  TuTT,  Eayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe 
Park,  S.E. ;   February,  1887. 


NOTES    ON    THE    SECOND    EDITION    OF    CURTIS'    BRITISH 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

BY    U.    T.    STAINTON,    F.E.S. 

That  a  second  editiou  by  John  Curtis  of  any  portion  of  the 
British  Entomology  existed  was  to  me  quite  a  piece  of  news.    • 

Ilagen,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Entomologica,  does  not  seem  to  have 
tad  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  though  he  says  :  "  Nach  Percheron 
ist  von  den  ersten  Nummern  eine  zweite  Auflage  erschienen." 

In  vol.  xvi  of  the  British  Entomology,  on  the  page  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  list  of  subscribers,  a  note  occurs  as  under : 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  letter-press  of 
folios  1  to  18,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  enlarged  : 


Eolio  1 — 4  pages,  6  species  described. 


2—2 

2 

3—4 

7 

4—2 

3 

5—2 

7 

6—2 

3 

7-4 

2 

8—6 

21 

9—4 

7 

Folio  10 —  2  pages,  3  species  described 


11—  2 

,,      2 

12—10 

„    19 

13—  2 

„      1 

14—  2 

,.      1 

15—  4 

„    13 

16—  8 

„    56 

17—  2 

..      3 

18—  4 

„    30 

Thus,  to  these  18  sj^ecies  there  are  66  pages  of  letter-press, 
whereas  in  the  original  edition  there  are  only  36  pages,  showing  an 
addition  of  30  pages,  besides  there  being  frequently  additional  matter, 
even  where  the  original  allowance  of  two  pages  is  not  exceeded. 

The  18  species  which  attained  this  distinction  of  a  reprint  may  be 
arranged  systematically  as  under : 
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COIEOPTERA. 

Cicindela  sylvicola    folio    1 2  additional  pages 

Nebria  livida     „      6 

Omaseus  aterrimus   ,,     15 2  additional  pages 

MolorcTius  minor  „    11 

Htmenopteea. 

Croesus  septentrionalis     folio  17 

Peltastes  pini    „       4 

Chrysis  fulgida     „       8 4  additional  pages 

Eumenea  atricornis  ,,     13 

Lepidoptera. 

Lyccena  dispar folio  12  8  additional  pages 

Deil-ephila  euphorlicB  „       3 2  additional  pages 

Odonestis  pini  „       7  2  additional  pages 

Peronea  rujicostana „    16 6  additional  pages 

Hemiptera. 

Velia  rivulorum    folio    2 

Notonecta  maculata „     10 

Diptera. 

Ctenophora  ornata    folio    5 

Anthrax  ornata     „       9  2  additional  pages 

Empis  borealis  „     18  2  additional  pages 

HcBmohora  pallipes  ,,     14 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  18  of  the  30  additional  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  Lepidoptera  ;  the  three  Orders,  CoJeoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Diptera  having  each  only  four  additional  pages  allotted  to  them. 

In  folio  12,  Lyccena  dispar  :  in  the  original  edition  the  letter-press 
was  restricted  to  the  generic  characters,  a  description  of  the  one 
species  dispar,  and  a  notice  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  second  edition 
the  10  pages  of  letter-press  include  descriptions  of  5  "coppers  "  andi 
10  "blues,"  and  some  additional  notes  on  the  larva  and  pupa  of 
Lyccena  dispar,  of  which  Curtis  had  received  living  examples  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  original  letter-press  of  folio  1 2,  and ! 
tohich  he  added  to  the  plate.  The  original  plate  having  no  representa- 
tion either  of  the  larva  or  pupa. 

In  folio  3,  Deilephila  euphorhice  :  the  original  edition  contains 
only  the  generic  characters,  a  description  of  eujihorhice,  and  a  note  of 
its  occurrence.  In  the  second  edition,  the  4  pages  of  letter-press  con- 
tain descriptions  of  7  species  of  Deilephila  (this  including  three 
which  we  now  refer  to  the  genus  Qhoerocampa). 

I  find  from  a  sentence  in  folio  6,  which  treats  of  Nebria  livida, 
that  Mr.  Curtis  visited  Bi^aunton  Burrows,  JVorth  Devon,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1822,  in   search   of  the  larva?  of  Deilephila  euphorhiie  ;  it  seems 
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rather  singular  that  this  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter-press 
treating  of  the  last-named  insect. 

Mr.  Curtis'  search  at  Braunton  Burrows  for  the  larvse  of  I). 
euphorbice  in  1822  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  was  my  own  pilgrimage  to 
the  same  spot  some  35  years  afterwards. 

In  folio  7,  Odonestis  pini  is  referred  in  the  second  edition  to  the 
genus  Dendrolimus,  and  a  much  more  detailed  generic  character  is 
given  ;  the  two  additional  pages  are  devoted  to  Odonestis  jjotatoria. 

In  folio  IG,  Peronea  ruficostana  :  the  original  edition  gives  only 
the  generic  characters,  and  a  description  of  ruficostana,  with  a  list  of 
some  42  species.  In  the  second  edition,  in  which  the  letter-press  runs 
to  8  pages,  56  species  (or  what  were  then  reputed  as  species)  are 
described.     I  said  then  reputed,  but  the  question  is,  when  ? 

This  second  edition  bears  no  date ;  but  references  are  made  in 
the  reprint  of  folio  16  to  Stephens'  "  Illustrations,"  and  a  description 
is  copied  from  that  work,  which,  b}^  a  reference  to  the  page  of  the 
Illustrations,  we  learn  was  published  "August  30th,  1834." 

The  date  must,  therefore,  have  been  subsequent  to  that,  and 
before  the  completion  of  the  last  (the  16th)  volume  of  the  British 
Entomology,  the  dedication  page  of  which  bears  the  date  December 
1st,  1839. 

The  Linnean  Society  possesses  a  copy  of  the  original  edition,  tho 
Royal  Society  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  British  Entomology 
of  John  Curtis. 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. : 
January  Zlst,  1887. 


The  Curtis  collection. — In  September  last  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  collection 
of  English  insects  formed  by  Curtis,  now  in  the  posession  of  the  University  Museum, 
Melbourne.  It  will  probably  interest  many  to  know  that  this  collection  remains  in 
admirable  condition  ;  the  drawers  clean,  and  the  specimens  sound  and  fresh-looking 
throughout.  Mr.  Eershaw,  the  entomological  curator,  informed  me  that  his  principal 
trouble  had  been  with  verdigris  ;  but  that  the  collection  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  as 
complete  as  when  received.  I  failed  to  find  the  type  of  Eupacilia  anthemidana, 
which  Lord  Walsingham  had  asked  me  to  examine  ;  there  was  no  such  name  in  the 
cabinet  at  all,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insect  never  formed  part 
of  this  collection.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  these  specimens  have  been  as  carefully 
and  skilfully  preserved  as  they  could  have  been  in  England  ;  but  I  would  remark 
that  the  collection  is  really  of  no  particular  scientific  utility  in  Australia — indeed,  I 
doubt  if  any  one  there,  besides  the  Museum  authorities,  knows  of  its  existence — and 
I  am  surprised  that  some  English  Museum  does  not  attempt  to  secure  it  by  exchange, 
which  might  well  be  made  very  advantageous  to  both  parties. — E.  Meyeick, 
Eamsbury  :  January  Zlst,  1887. 
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ON   THE   MOULTING   OF   THE   LARVA   OP    ORGYIA    ANTiqUA. 
BY    T.    A.    CHAPMAN,    M.D. 

I  was  led  five  years  ago  to  make  the  following  observations  by 
Mr.  Ilellins  having  noted  a  variability  in  the  number  of  moults  this 
species  underwent.  I  was  also  interested  in  the  general  question,  as 
to  how  many  was  the  normal  number  of  moults  in  Lepidoptera,  and 
whether  the  larva  in  each  skin  was  to  any  degree  distinct  and  definite, 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  larva  is  distinct  from  the  pupa  and  that 
from  the  imago. 

I  may  at  once  say  that  some  of  the  larvro  which  I  reared  moulted 
only  three  times,  some  four  times,  and  some  five  times. 

^n  its  1st  skin  the  larva  is  very  definite  and  easily  distinguishable 
(apa  t  from  size)  from  those  in  the  following  skins,  being  black  and 
very  similar  to  an  Arctia  larva,  in  that  it  possesses  a  set  of  tubercles 
set  with  bristles,  each  tubercle  and  the  hairs  it  carries  being  very 
similar  to  its  fellows.  It  differs  from  Arctia  in  one  very  important 
point,  viz.,  that  each  segment  has  only  ten  tubercles,  instead  of  twelve 
as  in  Arctia,  and  in  a  more  conspicuous  though  less  important  matter, 
namely,  that  the  lateral  tubercles  of  the  second  segment  are  very 
prominent  and  large.  But  it  has  no  trace  of  the  tufts  of  barbed  hairs 
afterwards  carried,  nor  any  trace  of  the  scarlet  tubercles  of  the  10th 
and  11th  segments,  though  traces  of  these  and  some  coloration  are 
distinguishable  shortly  before  the  first  change  of  skin. 

In  the  2nd  skin  it  is  equally  distinct  and  definite.  It  is  now 
clearly  of  the  Liparis  family.  The  scarlet  cups  of  the  10th  and  11th 
segments  are  very  distinct,  the  lateral  tufts  of  the  2nd  segment  are 
represented  by  a  few  long  special  hairs,  and  the  dorsal  brushes  of  the 
5th  to  8th  segments  are  represented  by  black  pads  (fused  tubercles 
as  it  were)  with  a  few  special  barbed  hairs  ;  all  the  hairs  are  still  black. 

In  the  3rd  skin  the  majority  are  easily  distinguishable.  The  sub- 
dorsal tubercles  are  now  pink,  the  barbed  tufts  are  distinct  on  the  2nd, 
on  the  back  of  the  5th — 8th  segments,  and  on  the  12th  segment,  the 
tufts  of  5th  and  6th  are  dark,  from  fuscous  to  black,  those  of  7th  and 
8th  are  pale. 

In  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  skins  the  dorsal  tufts  are  all  pale  in  colour, 
and  the  lateral  tufts  of  5th  and  6th  segments  appear.  Though  the 
latter  are  wanting  in  some,  and  in  others  there  is  a  distinctly  darker 
shade  on  the  dorsal  tufts  of  the  5th  and  6th  segments. 

It  thus  happens  that  in  a  few  of  those  in  the  3rd  skin  there  is  a 
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slight  approacli  to  the  panoply  of  the  4th  skin,  whilst  again  in  the  4th 
skin  some  specimens  approach  the  appearance  of  the  3rd  ;  so  that 
whilst  the  majority  are  abundantly  distinct  in  these  skins,  in  a  few 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  which  skin  they  belong. 

From  the  4th  skin  onward  they  are  indistinguishable,  althoi:gh  in 
the  later  skins  the  larvae  are  more  certainly  furnished  with  the  lateral 
tufts,  and  the  dorsal  tufts  are  more  certainly  of  a  uniform  tint.  But 
a  larva  in  its  4th  skin  may  be  as  mature  in  these  respects  as  one  in  its 
6th  skin. 

The  first  three  skins,  therefore,  seem  to  be  definite  and  fixed 
forms  ;  the  variability  in  moulting  occurs  in  the  later  stages.  When 
we  come  to  enquire  into  the  significance  of  this  variability,  we  meet  at 
once  with  one  very  decided  fact,  and  that  is,  that  those  that  moult 
only  three  times  always  produce  male  moths,  those  that  moult  five 
times  always  produce  females,  those  that  moult  four  times  produce  both. 

We  may  go  on  one  step  beyond  this.  The  apterous  females  of 
O.  antiqua  render  in  this  instance  more  than  usually  marked  the 
circumstance  that  is  usual  amongst  insects,  that  the  female  is  much 
larger  than  the  male,  from  the  fact  that  she  contains  a  large  number 
of  eggs.  There  is  another  circumstance  that  is  also  usually  associated 
with  this  fact,  and  that  is,  that  the  male  emerges  from  the  pupa  a  few 
days  before  the  female. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  four-moulters,  consisting  of  both  males  and 
females,  this  is  not  so,  the  females  emerge  first,  but  if  we  associate 
them  in  this  order — 

fS-moulter  males.  r4-moulter  males. 

i  4-moulter  females.  \  5-moulter  females. 

we  find  that  the  usual  rule  of  the  males  emerging  first  is  observed. 

This  also  shows  more  distinctly  that  another  rule  obtains  in 
O.  antiqua.  It  is  one  that  obtains  among  bees,  and  would,  I  think,  be 
found  in  other  insects  if  observation  on  the  point  were  made.  It  is 
this,  that  the  male,  though  feeding  as  larva  a  shorter  time  (being  a 
smaller  insect),  remains  a  longer  time  in  the  pupa  state  than  the 
female,  apparently  requiring  a  longer  time  to  undergo  its  full 
development. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  O.  antiqua  the  female  moults  one 
time  more  than  the  male,  a  cii'cumstance  that  I  have  not  seen  noticed 
as  occurring  in  any  species,  and  that  further  the  moults  may  vary 
by  one. 

I  do  not  think  my  observations  justify  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
circumstances  governing  this  last  point. 
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In  a  set  of  larvae  reared  carefully  the  3  (^  and  4  $  moulters  were 
fully  as  numerous  as  tlie  4  (^  and  5  $  moulters,  but  in  a  set  reared 
carelessly,  in  so  far  that  many  were  kept  in  one  vessel,  and  their  food 
being  taken  from  different  trees  (always  pear)  at  different  times,  was 
sometimes  obviously  unpalatable  ;  there  were  hardly  any  3  (^  and  4  $ 
moulters,  but  there  was  a  large  mortality  among  these,  and  it  is  equally 
possible  to  conclude  that  the  hard  conditions  of  life  killed  the  3-  and 
4-moulters  as  that  they  changed  them  into  4-  and  5-moulters. 

These  points  then  remain  for  further  investigation.  What 
determines  whether  or  no  a  larva  shall  moult  the  additional  time  ? 
Is  it  already  pre-determined  before  it  leaves  the  egg,  or  does  it  depend 
on  conditions  of  weather,  feeding,  &c.  ?  "Would  it  be  possible  by 
selection  to  raise  a  race  of  antiqua,  consisting  entirely  of  3-  and  4- 
moulters,  or  again  of  4-  and  5-moulters,  or  of  4-moulter3  only  ?  Do 
such  species  in  any  way  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
others  moulting  on  the  one  hand  4  times,  and  on  the  other  5  times  as 
a  fixed  number  ? 

Several  species  which  hibernate  in  the  larval  stage  are  known  or 
believed  to  vary  in  the  number  of  moults,  and  hairy  larva)  which  are 
said  to  vary  in  the  number  of  moults,  include  many  species  that 
hibernate  as  larvae.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  note  that  O.  antiqua, 
though  not  hibernating,  is  closely  related  to  several  species  that  do  so, 
such  as  O.  fascelina,  and  the  allied  arctic  species  which  is  believed  to 
pass  more  than  one  winter  in  the  larva  state. 

If  hibernation  and  variation  in  moulting  are  related,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  the  additional  moults  are  a  provision  for  prolong- 
ing the  duration  of  the  feeding  period  after  an  exceptionally  bad  time 
during  the  winter,  and  that  the  number  of  moults  in  any  individual 
may  vary  according  to  its  x'equirements  determined  in  this  manner,  or 
on  the  other  hand  a  less  number  of  moults  may  represent  what  occurs 
in  many  species,  viz.,  a  rush  to  reach  the  perfect  state  as  early  as 
possible,  and  so  escape  hibernation  and  to  become  double-brooded. 

This  suggests  the  enquiry  whether  the  summer  broods  of  such 
species  as  Selenia  lunaria  and  illunaria,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
type,  and  have  been  described  as  distinct  species,  moult  as  often  as 
the  autumn  brood. 

Further  investigation  thus  promises  to  throw  valuable  light  on 
several  questions  concerning  variability. 

An  isolated  observation  on  Acronycta  alni  bearing  on  this  matter 
may  be  worth  mentioning.  A  few  eggs  were  given  me,  from  which  I 
i-eared  5  larvae  ;  4  of  my  larvae  moulted  4  times,  but  the  5th  moulting 
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rather  earlier  than  the  others,  so  as  to  gain  two  days  in  4  moults,  in 
moulting  the  4th  time  did  not  assume  the  adult  livery,  but  was 
still  in  the  "bird-dirt"  stage,  though  larger  than  its  fellows  in  that 
stage,  and  possessing  the  full  complement  of  clubbed  hairs,  although 
they  were  pale  and  slender.  It  moulted  an  additional  or  5th  time,  and 
then  assumed  the  adult  livery,  and  was  larger  than  the  others  were, 
and  had  the  clubbed  hairs  1  mm.  longer  than  theirs,  and  remained 
feeding  4  days  longer. 

Binghill,  Hereford  : 

February  2nd,  1887. 


ON  THE   PRIORITY   OF  VARIOUS    GENERIC    NAMES    IN   USE   IN 
BRITISH    COLEOPTERA. 

BY    Q.    C.    CHAMPION,    F.E.S. 

Now  that  a  new  Manual  of  British  Coleoptera  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  certain  generic 
names  which  are  employed  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  other  sections  of 
zoology.  The  following  list,  compiled  chietiy  from  the  works  of 
Agassiz,  Marschall,  and  Scudder,  shows  the  year  of  publication,  &c., 
of  the  most  important  of  these  : — 

AcaJyptus,  Schonh.,  Col.,  1836  ;    id.,  Dum.,  Rept.,  1853  {Acalypta,  Westw., 

Hem.,  1840). Acrognathus,  Er.,  Col.,  1839;  zrf.,  Agass.,  Pisces,  1843. Alexia, 

Leach,  Moll.,  1818  ;  id.,  Steph.,  Col.,  1835  (=  Sphcerosoma,  Leach,  1819,  =  ^y^ro- 
tophila,  Chevr.,  in  Dej.  Cat.,  1834).  This  name  being  pre-occupied  in  Mollusca, 
a  new  one  is  required  in  Coleoptera  :  Spharosoma  is  not  available,  it  being  already 
in  use  in   Crustacea  (Leyd.,  1851)  and  in  IlisteridcB  (Mars.,  1855)  ;  Hygrotophila 

could,  however,  be  used. ^?iowaZa,  Steph.,  Col.,  1830  ;  ici.,  Schmidt,  Moll.,  1832. 

Anoplus,  Schonh.,  Col.,  1826  ;    id..  Gray,  Rept.,  1840  j  id.,  Schl.,  Pisces,  1842. 

Atomaria,  Kirby,  Col.,  1830  ;   id..  Bigot,  Dipt.,  1854. 

Barynotus,  Germ.,  Col.,  1817;  id.,  Giinther,  Pisces,  1868. Bostrichus,  Geoffr., 

Col.,  1764  ;  id.,  Fabr.,  ib.,  1775 ;  (Bostryckus,  Lacep.,  Pisces,  1800).  This  name 
is   generally  written  Bostryckus  in  Coleoptera,  thus  clashing  with  that  of  Lacepede. 

Brachonyx,Schbnh.,  Col.,  1826;  id.,  Swainson,  Aves,  1837. Brachypterus, 

Kug.,  Col.,  1794  ;  id.,  Grav.,  Hymen.,  1829 ;  id..  Less.,  Aves,  1837  ;  {B r achy pt era, 

Newp.,  Neur.,  1851;    id.,  Feld.,  Lep.,  1874). Brontes,  Fabr.,  Col.,  1801;  id., 

Montf.,  Moll.,  1810;  id.,  Goldf.,  Crust.,  1839  ;  id.,  Val.,  Pisces,  1840. 

Calandra,  Clairv.,  Col.,  1798;  id.,  Less.,  Aves,  1837. Calodera,  Mann.,  Col., 

1830  ;  id.,  Gould,   Aves,   1836. Cantharis,  Linn.,   Col.,  1735 ;    id.,   Geoffr.,  ib., 

1764;    id.,  Fer.,  Moll.,  1821. Claviger,  Preyssl,  Coh,  1790;    id.,  Hald.,  Moll., 

1842. Colymbetes,C\B.\r\. ,Co\.,\SOQ;  ici.,Hiibn.,Moll.,1810. Cowipora, Blainv., 

Pol.,  1834;  td.,  Sharp,  Cat.  Brit.  Col.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  27  (1883),  {=  Aspidiphorus, 
Ziegl.,  1821)  ;   {Coniporus,  Thorns.,  Col.,  1859).     Aspidiphorus,  sometimes  written 
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Aspidophorus,  is  also  pre-occupiod  by  Lac^pede  (Pisces,  1802).  If  we  adopt  Thom- 
son's name,  which  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  that  of  Ziegler,  and  for  the  same 

reason,  it  should  be  written  Coniporus. Conurus,  Kuhl,  Aves,  1820  ;  id.,  Steph., 

Col.,  1832  ;  id.,  Sharp,  Cat.  Brit.  Col.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  10  (1883)  ;  (=  Conosoma,  Kraatz, 
1858),  (Conura,  Spin.,  Hymen.,  1837).       Conurus  cannot   be   used  in   Coleoptera, 

Kraatz's  name  should  be  adopted. Corynetes,  Herbst,  Col.,  1792  ;    id.,  Hseck., 

Med.,  1879. Crypticus,  Latr.,  Col.,  1817  ;  id.,  Swains.,  Aves,  1837. Cymindis, 

Latr.,  Col.,  1806 ;  id.,  Cut.,  Aves,  1817. 

Bascillus,  Latr.,  Col.,  1796;  (DascyUus,  Cuv.,  Pisces,  1829). Dendrophilus, 

Leach,  Col.,  1817  ;  id.,  Fitz.,  Eept.,  1826  ;   (Dendrophila,  Swains.,  Aves,   1837  ;  id., 

Lioy,  Dipt.,  1864). Diglossa,  Wagl.,  Aves,  1832  ;    id.,  Halid.,  Col.,  1837.     This 

name  being  pre-occupied  in  Aves,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  written  Diglotta  in  Coleo- 
ptera ;  Kraatz  having  already  used  glotta  instead  of  glossa  in   an  allied  genus  {cf. 

Berl.  ent.  Zeit.,  1862,  p.  300). DoUchosoma,  Steph., Col.,  1832  ;  tc?.,Huxl.,Saur., 

1867. Drusilla,  Leach,  Col.,  1819;    id.,   Swains.,   Lep.,    1821. Dryophilus, 

Chevr.,  Col.,  1832  ;  id.,  Fitz.,  Eept.,  1843. 

Elenchus,   Humphr.,  Moll.,   1797 ;    id..  Curt.,  Streps.,  1831.     A  new  name  is 

required  for  this  genus  of  Stylopidce. ISryx,  Daud.,  Eept.,  1832;  id.,  Steph., 

Col.,  1832;  tc?.,  Swains.,  Moll.,  1840 ;  iU,  Aug.,  Crust.,  1851.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  name  has  priority  in  Eeptilia  or  in  Coleoptera,  both  having  appeared  in  the  same 
year ;  if  the  former,  Frionyclms,  Solier,  could  bo  adopted,  e.  g.,  if  Eryx  be  treated 
as  generically  distinct  from  Cistela. 

Oihbium,  Scop.,  Col.,  1777;    id..  Gray,  Moll.,  1840. Oyrinus,ljmn.,Co\., 

1733  ;  id.,  Shaw,  Eept.,  date  ?. 

Heledona    (Eledona),   Latr.,   Col.,   1796;    id.,  Eisso,  Moll.,   1826. Helops, 

Fabr.,  Col.,   1775  ;    id.,  Brandt,  Pisces,  18^  ;  id.,  Dum.,  ib.,  1867. Hydaticus, 

Leach,  Col.,  1817;  id.,  Schonh.,  ib..  Cure,  1826  {=  Phytobius,  Schonh.,  1836). 

Rydrobius,  Leach,  Col.,  1817  ;   t^.,  Wright,  Moll.,  1851. -Hydrochus,  Germ.,  Col., 

1817 ;  id..  Fall.,  Dipt.,  1823. 

Ilyobates,  Xr.,  Col.,  1856 ;    id.,  Sars,  Crust.,  1865. Ischnoglossa,  K.,  Col., 

1856  ;  id.,  Sauss.,  Mamm.,  1860. 

Lamia,   Fabr.,  Col.,   1775;    id.,  Eisso,  Pisces,  1826. Lamprosoma,  Kirby, 

Col.,   1817;     id..  Hall,   Eept.,    1857. Lasia,  Wiedem.,  Dipt.,  1824;  ic?.,  Hope, 

Col.,  1840  ;  id.,  Muls.,  ib.,  1846  ;  (Lasius,  Fabr.,  Hymen.,  1804  ;  id.,  Jur.,  ib.,  1807  ; 
id.,  Latr.,  Dipt.,  1829  ;  id.,  Motsch.,  Col.,  1845).  Crotch  (cf.  Eev.  Coccin.,  p.  90) 
has  already  noted  that  the  name  Lasia  cannot  be  used  in  Coleoptera,  and  substituted 
that  of  Huber,  Subcoccinella  (1841),  for  it ;  the  latter  name  is  adopted  in  the  second 

edition  of  Dr.  Sharp's  catalogue  (1883). Leiosoma,  Steph.,  Col.,  1831 ;  id.,  Chevr., 

ib.,  1837 ;  id.,  Yict.,  Myr.,  1839  ;  id.,  Nic,  Araclm.,  1855  ;  id.,  Cott.,  Ech.,  1861 ; 
id.,  Feld.,  Lep.,  1874;  {Leiosomus,  Swains.,  Pisces,  1839  ;  id.,  Schonh.,  Col.,  1842  ; 
Liosoma,  Brandt,  Ech.,  1835,  id.,  Fitz.,  Eept.,  1843  ;   id.,  Eond.,  Dipt.,  1856).    This 

name  has  thus  been  used  over  and  over  again  ;  Stephens,  however,  has  priority. 

Lissodema,  Curt.,  Col.,  1833  ;  id.,  Blanch.,  Dipt.,  1845. 

Mesites,  Geoffr.,  Aves,  1838  ;  id.,  Schonh.,  Col.,  1838 ;  id.,  Jen.,  Pisces,  1842  ; 
id.,  Nik.,  Ech.,  1877.  The  name  Rhopalomesites  (WoU.,  1873)  is  adopted  for  this 
genus  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sharp's  catalogue  (1883)  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  original  name  takes  priority  in  Aves  or  Coleoptera. Metwcus,  Dej.  Cat.  Col., 

1833  ;  id.,  Gerst.,  ib.,  1855  ;  td.,Kr6y.,  Crust.,  1839.  This  genus  was  not  described 
in  Coleoptera  till  1855,  the  earlier  being  a  mere  catalogue  name ;  it  is  thus  pre- 
occupied in  Orustacea  ;  if  llefcBcus  be  retained  as  generically  distinct  from  Rhipidi- 

phoncs,  a  new  name  is  required. Microglossa   (^Microglotta) ,  Eraatz,  Col.,  1862 

{nee  Microglossa,  Fauvel,  1866,  ^=  Nanoglossa,  Fauvel,  1867) ;  id..  Sharp,  Cat.  Brit. 
Col.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  7  (1883) ;  {Microglossum,  Geoffr.,  Aves,  1809  ;  Microglossus, 
Wagl.,  ib.,  18 — ).  To  avoid  confusion,  it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  adopt  Kraatz's 
original  name,  as  is  done  in  the  Munich  Catalogue  ;  Microglossa,  Fauvel  (=  Nano- 
glossa, Fauvel),  was  founded  upon  two  Chilian  species.— — Mniophila,  Steph.,  Col., 

1831  ;  id.,  Boisd.,  Lep.,  1840. Mononychus,  Germ.,  Col.,  1824 ;  id.,  Guer.,  Hem., 

1843. 3Iysia,  Brown,  Moll.,  1827  ;  id.,  Gray,  Moll.,  1840  ;  id.,  Muls.,  Col.,  1846. 

This  name  cannot  possibly  be  retained  in  Coleoptera ;  if  Mysia  is  to  be  treated  as 
generically  distinct  from  Coccinella,  a  new  name  is  required ;  it  has  as  yet  no 
synonym  in  Coleoptera. 

Nitidula,  Fabr.,  Col.,   1775;    id.,  Jerd.,  Blyth,  Aves,  1861. Notiophilus, 

Dum.,  Col.,  1806 ;  id.,  Schonh.,  ib.,  1836. 

Ocalea,  Er.,  Col.,  1837;    id.,  Desv.,  Dipt.,  1863. OcUhehius,'Lea.c\\,  Co\., 

1817  ;    id.,  Montr.,  Hem.,  1864. Octotemnus,  MelL,  Col.,  1847 ;    {Octotemna, 

Blanch.,  ib.,   1850). Ocyptis,  Kirby,   Col.,   1819;    tU,  Montr.,  Hem.,  1861. 

Odontaiis,  Meg.,  in  Dej.  Cat.  Col.,  1821 ;  lU,  Klug,  ii.,  1843  ;  {Odonteus,  Ag&ss., 
Pisces,  1839).     This  genus  was  not  described  in  Coleoptera  till  1843,  a  new  name,  it 

seems  to  me,  is  required  for  it. Orchestes,  111.,  Col.,  1807  ;    id.,  Tschudi,  Eept., 

1838. 

Pachyta,  Meg.,  in  Dej.  Cat.  Col.,  1821  ;  id.,  Serv.,  ib.,  1835;  id.,  Menke,  Moll., 
1830.  This  genus  was  not  described  in  Coleoptera  till  1835,  the  name  being  then 
already   pre-occupied  in  Mollusca;    Argaleus,  Lee.   (1850),   or    Brachyta,  Fairm. 

(Gen.  Col.  Eui-.),  1868,  might,  perhaps,  be  adopted. Felobius,  Schonh.,  Col.  1808; 

id.,  Fitz.,  Kept.,  1843;  id.,  Greef,  Prot.,  1870. PelopMla,  Dej.,  Col.,  1826  ;  id., 

Dum.,  Eept.,  1853  ;   {Pelophilus,  Tschudi,   Rept.,   1838). Phlceoblum,  Dej.  Cat. 

Col.,  1833;  id.,  Erichs.,  ib.,  1840;   {Phlceobius,  Steph.,  ib..  Cure,  1831  ;  Phloeobia, 

Montr.,  Hem.,  1864). Phyllobius,  Schonh.,   Col.,   1824;    id.,  Fitz.,  Kept.,  1843. 

Platypus,   Herbst,  Col.,   1793;    id.,  Shaw,   Mamm.,  1799;    id.,  Brehm,  Aves, 

1831. Platyrhinus,  Clairv.,  Col.,  1798 ;  id.,  Sauss.,  Mamm.,  1860. Platystethus, 

Mann.,  Col.,  1830;   {Platysthetus,  Er.,  ib.,  1840  ;  id.,  Giinther,  Pisces,  1860).     The 

name  should  stand  as  written  by  Mannerheim. Platytarsus,  Schonh.,  Col.,  Cure, 

1840  ;  id.,  Fairm.,  ib.,  Carab.,  1850. Polydrusus,  Germ.,  Col.,  1817  ;    {Polydrosus, 

Schonh.,  ib.,  1826).     This  name  should  stand  as  Polydrusus  in  Coleoptera. 

Mhinosimus,  Latr.,  Col.,  1802 ;    id.,  Dum.,  Rept.,  1853. EMzobius  {Rhyzo- 

hius).  Staph.,  Col.,  1832 ;  id.,  Burm.,  Hem.,  1835  ;  {Rhizobia,  Dej.  Cat.  Col.,  1833). 
This  name  if  written  as  originally  adopted  by  Stephens,  Rhyzobiiis,  would  be  less 
likely  to  clash  with  that  of  Burmeister. 

Scymnus,  Kug.,  Col.,  1794  ;  id.,  Cuv.,  Pisces,  1817. Soronia,  Er.,  Col.,  1843  ; 

td.,  Moore,  Lep.,  1877. Symbiotes,  Gerl.,  Arachn.,  1857;   id.,  Redt.,  Col.,  1858 

(=  Clemmus,  Hampc,  1850  ;  =  Michochondrus,  WoU.,  1854).  This  name  having 
priority  in  Arachnida,  Clemmus  (Stctt.  ent.  Zeit.,  1850,  p.  353),  not  Clemnus,  as- 
given  in  the  Munich  Catalogue,  could  be  adopted. 
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Tachinus,  Grav.,  Col.,  1802  ;   {Tachina,  Meig.,  Dipt.,  1803).      Diptcrista  might 

perhaps  find  another  name  to  replace   that   of  Tachina. Tetratoma,  Fabr.,  Col., 

1790;  iff.,  Fitch,  Hem.,  1851. Tirmas,  Bory,  Polyg.,  18— ;  tci.,  Steph.,  Col.,  1835 

(r=  Ctesias,  Steph.,  1832).  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent's  name  ;  it  almost  certainly,  however,  has  priority  over  that 
of  Stephens  ;  in  any  case,  Stephens'  original  name,  Ctesias,  might  perhaps  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  here.  Stephens  originally  wrote  Ctesias,  but  subsequently 
changed  it  to  Tiresias,  on  account  of  there  being  a  prior  Ctesias  (Hiibn.,Lep.)  ;  the 
latter,  however,  "was  unaccompanied  by  description,  and  is  not  quoted  by  Agassiz  and 

other  nomenclators. Trichius,  Fabr.,  Col.,  1775  ;    id.,  Hamm.,  Yerm.,  1838. 

Trichopteryx,  Hiibn.,  Lep.,  1816 ;  id.,  Kirby,  Col.,  1826.  Trichopteryx,  Hiibner, 
being  a  genus  merely  in  name,  without  description,  the  name  in  Coleoptera,  of 
course,  takes  priority. 

Xylophllus,  Latr.,  Col.,  1825  ;  id.,  Eschsch.,  ib.,  1829. 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seeu  tha^t  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  these  names  are  entitled  to  priority  in  Ooleoptera.  The 
remainder,  however,  have  no  such  claim,  and  for  these  I  have  noted  the 
next  available  name  (a  few  of  which  have  already  been  adopted  by 
Crotch  or  Dr.  Sharp),  or,  if  none  exist,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
suggested  a  new  one. 

I  have  not  included  many  other  names  which  differ  only  in  the 
terminal  us,  a,  or  urn ;  it  seems  to  me  that  these  names,  when  they 
express  precisely  the  same  meaning,  are  very  objectionable  if  retained 
for  more  than  one  section  of  zoology,  and  worse  still  if  in  use  in  two 
sections  of  one  Class,  e.  g.,  Insecta ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  retain 
the  prior  name  only,  and  to  change  the  later  one.  Other  names  in 
Coleoptera  that  have  been  universally  in  use  for  half  a  century  at 
least,  though  pre-occupied  in  the  same  subject,  it  would  certainly  be 
very  inadvisable  to  alter  as  recently  suggested  by  M.  Des  Gozis  ;  such 
names  are  Bruchus,  Byrrhus,  llcloIontJia,  Mylabris,  Cistela,  Scolytus, 
Tritoma,  &c.  ;  for  remarks  on  this  subject  see  Dr.  Sharp's  article. 
Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1886,  p.  181. 

11,  Caldervale  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. : 
December  8th,  1886. 


MORE   ABOUT   THE   LUMINOUS   NEW   ZEALAND   LARViE. 

BY   C.  B.   OSTEN-SACKEN,   Hon.   F.E.S. 

Since  my  last  notice  on  this  subject  {ante,  p.  133 — 134),  I  have 
received,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hudson,  a  specimen  of  the 
larva,  preserved  in  spirits.  As  I  anticipated,  it  belongs  to  the  3Iyceto- 
philiddB,  and  its  snake-like  shape  (30  mm.  length,  and  less  than  two 
mm.  breadth)  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  belongs  to  a  very  largo 
Sciophila  or  to  some  genus  related  to  it.     The  structure  of  the  head 
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and  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  is  exactly  like  the  figures  given  in  my 
paper,  "  Characters  of  the  larvae  of  Mycetophilida.''''  When  I  compare 
the  head  to  that  of  the  larva  of  Sciopliila,  as  figured  by  me  {I.  c,  fig  7), 
I  find  that  the  palpi  are  less  developed  and  more  like  those  in  figs.  1 
and  2.  The  sutures  on  the  upper-side  of  the  head,  which  I  called 
"  occipital  lines,"  converge  tovrards  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head 
(somewhat  like  in  fig.  4,  f).  The  posterior  margin,  of  the  upper-side, 
projects  in  the  middle,  and  has  an  emargination  in  the  middle  of  the 
projection  (somewhat  like  fig.  2,  t.,  only  less  pronounced).  On  the 
under-side  of  the  head,  the  posterior  margin  shows  an  excision  which 
is  broader  than  that  in  fig.  7.  The  shell  of  the  head  is  much  softer 
than  that  of  the  Mycetophilce  or  Bolitophilce  which  I  have  seen, 
brownish-yellow,  that  is,  in  consistency  and  colour  exactly  like  the 
larvae  of  Sciophila  reared  by  me. 

Mr.  Hudson  writes  that  he  also  discovered  a  luminous  pupa  sus- 
pended in  one  of  the  webs.  "  It  is  chiefly  remai'kable  for  a  long 
process  extending  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax  and  branching 
into  several  long  filaments."  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
rearing  it.  The  pupse  of  Sciophila  seen  by  me  were  likewise  suspended 
in  the  webs  (see  my  above-quoted  paper,  p.  14)  ;  the  long  filaments  I 
did  not  observe.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  my  larvse  in  the  dark ; 
but  from  their  peculiar  colouring  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  were 
likewise  luminous. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (ante,  p.  133)  that  I  have  recently  re- 
printed my  paper  on  the  larvae  of  Mycetophilidw,  the  original  edition 
having  become  very  scarce.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  send 
a  copy  or  copies,  free  of  expense,  to  any  one  applying  to  me  for  them. 

Heidelberg,  Germany : 

February  3rd,  1887. 


A   NEW   SPECIES   OP   POLYPHYLLA  FEOM   JAPAN. 
BY    GEOKGE    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

POLTPHTLLA    LATICOLLIS. 

(J  .    P.fullonis  proxime  affinis,  at  paulo  latior ;   tliorace  castaneo  ; 
clypeo  utrinque  acute  angulato.  L.  35  mill. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  European  Polyphylla  fullo,  Linn.,  but  may  be  readily 
known  from  it  by  three  or  four  characters.  The  head  is  larger,  and  the  clypcus  is 
more  transverse,  sometimes  with  the  anterior  edge  bisinuate,  and  the  angles  are 
produced  somewhat  acutely,  and  are  not  rounded-off  as  in  fullo.  The  frontal  ridge 
is  very  distinctly  elevated,  and  shows  clearly  the  line  where  the  clypeus  begins.    The 
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thorax  is  wider,  IJ  mill,  in  specimens  measured,  and  relatively  less  constricted 
anteriorly.  The  pectination  of  the  antenna;  is  larger,  and  each  leaflet  longer.  All 
these  characters  are  conspicuous,  but  I  fail  to  see  others,  except  the  general  colour 
of  the  thorax,  which  is  castaneous  rather  than  piceous. 

The  three  males  I  possess  have   been   captured   in  the  plains 
between  Fujisan  and  Tokohama,  but  I  have  not  taken  it  myself.    I  am 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ota,  of  Tokio,  for  a  very  fine  example. 
Wimbledon  :  February  12th,  1887. 


Occurrence  of  Stigmonota  pallifrontana,  Z.,  in  England. — While  looking  over 
my  series  of  <S.  iniernana,  I  lately  became  aware  that  one  of  the  ?  specimens 
differed  from  the  rest.  The  insect  in  question  I  found,  on  referring  to  my  notes, 
had  been  sent  me  eight  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Stoney  Stratford. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  first  example  of  internana  that  I  possessed,  and  as  such  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  my  series.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and,  in 
answer  to  my  queries  as  to  his  captures  of  internatia,  was  informed  that  he  only  took 
one  or  two  a  season,  and  then  always  by  sweeping  flowers  of  Heracleum  sphondylium, 
but  that  he  had  once  taken  a  few  in  quite  another  place,  upon  a  heath.  Ho  kindly 
sent  me  three  more  to  look  at,  2  ?  and  1  $ ,  when  I  at  once  saw  that  the  second 
supposed  ?  was  another  S  of  the  same  species  as  my  original  type.  I  expect  that 
the  insects  Mr.  Thompson  captures  on  the  heath  are  the  real  internana,  while  those 
he  sweeps  from  the  iZerac?e«j«  flowers  belong  to  the  species  new  to  \xs,  pallifrontana, 
Z.,  which  may  be  thus  described  : — F.  w.,  dull  blackish-Srown  ;  on  the  inner  margin 
a  curved  yellowish- white  blotch,  containing  a  single  dark  brown  curved  line  along 
its  centre  ;  on  the  costa  are  two  yellowish-white  spots  before,  and  six  beyond,  the 
middle — not  eight,  as  is  generally  the  case, — the  two  nearest  the  apex  being  single, 
not  geminated  ;  face  and  palpi  yellowish- white.  From  the  5th  and  6th  costal  spots, 
reckoning  from  the  apex,  a  fine  blueish  line  curves  across  the  wing  to  the  hind- 
margin,  slightly  beyond  the  anal  angle ;  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  hind-margin  is  an 
indistinctly  marked  coppery  line.  H.  w.,  dull  blackish-brown,  alike  in  both  sexes. 
Thorax,  patagia,  and  abdomen  all  blackish-brown. 

From  its  nearest  allies,  composlteUa,  F.,  and  internana,  Gn.,  it  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished :^The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  is  distinctly  brownish,  not  so  black  as 
in  the  other  two.  The  markings  are  dull  yellowish-tvhite,  insiead  of  lustrous  silvery. 
The  hind-wings  of  both  sexes  are  alike  brown,  whereas  in  the  $  s  of  both  the  other 
species  the  hind-wings  are  dark  grey,  and  in  the  S  s  whitish  towards  the  base.  The 
face  and  palpi  are  clear  yellowish-white,  whence  the  name. 

Moreover,  in  both  its  allies  the  lustrous  line  is  obtusely  angulated  in  the  middle 
of  the  wing,  and  reaches  the  anal  angle  itself  as  a  broadish,  pale  silvery,  perpendi- 
cular blotch.  Heinemann,  p.  185,  says  that  "each  division  of  the  blotch  on  the 
inner  margin  sometimes  bears  traces  of  a  further  sub-dividing  line,  in  wliich  cases 
it  becomes  diflicult  to  distinguish  them  from  those  ?  specimens  of  compositella  in 
which  the  dark  lines  of  the  pale  blotch  are  less  distinctly  marked."  In  the  speci- 
mens of  pallifrontana  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  have  observed  nothing  of , 
this  (nor,  indeed,  are  such  examples  of  compositella,  as  he  here  alludes  to,  very 
common  with  us). 
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In  the  "  Jahrbncher  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkuude  in  Nassau,"  foI.  xx,  p.  404,  the 
late  Dr.  Eossler  says  of  this  species  :  — "  The  larvro  are  full-fed  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  in  green  pods  of  Astragalus  glycyphyllos."  As  this  plant  is  by  no  means  a 
common  one,  and  not  likely  to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  a  collector,  I  wrote  again  to  Mr. 
JThompson,  and  received  the  satisfactory  reply  that  at  the  place  where  he  has  taken 
jthe  imago,  there  does  grow  a  plant  "  fi*om  two  to  three  feet  high,  like  a  large  vetch 
ior  everlasting  pea,  which  he  has  never  observed  anywhere  else." 
\  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  Micro-Lepidopterists,  working  in  localities  where 
Ithis  plant  grows,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  jjallifrontana  towards  the  end  of  May, 
!when  the  imago  makes  its  appearance,  and  to  examine  the  pods  of  the  Astragalus, 
in  August,  for  larvae. — W.  Waeeen,  Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge  :  Feb.  \Uh,  1887. 

Occurrence  of  another  British  example  of  Euzophera  ohlitella,  Z. — Some  13  or 
14  years  since,  I  captured  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  an  obscure-looking  knothorn,  which, 

'after  it  had  done  duty  for  some  time  as  a  Sotnoeosotna,  I  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  must  be  oblitella,  Z.,  and  Mr.  Stainton  has  lately,  I  am  glad  to  say, 

(identified  it  as  being  that  species. 

This  example  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Yarmouth  to 
Freshwater,  a  little  distance  above  Norton  corner  ;    and,  if   my   memory   serves   me 

[right,  was  at  rest  on  a  flower  of  Inula  rf^*en<eric«,  a  plant  which  grows  in  great 

I  profusion  thereabouts.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  larva  is  known,  but  it  may  be  that 
it  feeds  in  the  flowers  or  stems  of  Inula,  as  some  of  its  congeners  in  those  of  rag- 
wort. The  other  capture  of  this  insect  is  recorded  in  the  Entomologist,  vol.  xii,  p. 
16,  as  having  been  made  also  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1876. 
—Id. 

|.  Gelechia  semidecandrella  Cn.  sp.j.- — Last  autumn  but  one,   whilst   inspecting 

Mr.  Stainton's  collection  of  Tineina,  I  was  struck  by  the  difference  between  his 
specimens  of  Gelechia  maeuliferella  and  my  own.     On  arriving  at  home,  I  sent  my 

,  types  to  him,  and  lie  replied  that  the  two  series  unquestionably  represented  two 
distinct  species  of  insects.    I  have,  therefore,  named  my  species,  Oelechia  semidecan- 

!  drella,  from  its  food  plant  Cerastium  semidecandrum.  "  The  imago  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  maeuliferella,  but  is  smaller  and  narrower  winged,  the  pale  hinder  fascia  is 
less  distinctly  angulattd,  sometimes  appearing  as  two  pale  spots,  which  nearly  meet 
in  a  straight  line.  The  basal  portion  of  the  wing  is  more  distinctly  marked,  with  a 
basal  spot  on  the  costa,  a  spot  a  little  away  from  the  base  below  the  subcostal  nervure, 

■  and  beneath  that,  slightly  posterior,  a  spot  on  the  inner  margin."  Such  is 
Mr.  Stainton's  description  of  the  insect,  conveyed  to  me  in  a  letter,  and  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  improve  on  so  excellent  an  analysis,  and  so  publish  it  in  his  own  words.  The 
larva  is  yellow,  with  a  black  head,  and  feeds  in  shoots,  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  food 
plant  in  April  and  May,  the  imago  emerging  late  in  June  and  July. — I.  H.  Theelfali, 
Ashton,  Preston  :  January  2'dth,  1887. 

[This  new  species  {semidecandrella)  is  the  insect  which  I  bred  in  1863  from  larvee 

found  in  May  on  Cerastium  semidecandrum  at  Mombach,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 

'  by  my  friend  Herr  Anton  Schmid.    The  specimen  which  I  bred  was  figured  in  vol.  x 

of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina  as  G.  maeuliferella,  for  I  had  not  then  dis- 

U 
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tinguished  it  from  that  species ;  it  was  the  only  bred  specimen  I  possessed,  and 
therefore  the  finest,  and  I  consequently  deemed  it  the  fittest  to  be  figured.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  letterpress  of  Q.  macuUferella  in  vol.  x,  pp.  154—160,  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Tineina,  really  refers  to  sernidecandrella.  In  the  "  Geographical 
Distribution,"  at  p.  160,  all  refers  to  maculiferella,  except  the  notice  of  the  larva 
from  Mombach,  and  the  "  Synonymy,"  pp.  160 — 162,  refers  solely  to  viacuUferella. 
The  specimens  taken  near  Yienna,  which  I  received  from  Herr  Mann,  occurred,  as  he 
informed  me,  amongst  Cratcegus,  showing  the  same  partiality  as  the  species  I  take  at 
Lewisham,  in  August,  flying  along  a  hawthorn  hedge. — H.  T.  S.] 

Jlahits  of  Hepialus  velleda.—Tho  following  notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  Hill, 
of  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby,  appeared  in  the  Entomologists'  Weekly  Intelligencer  for 
July  2nd,  1859  (Vol.  vi,  p.  107)  : — "  I  found,  on  the  21st  June,  a  female  Hepialus 
veJleda  just  emerged  from  the  pupa.  I  put  her  into  a  box  with  a  bit  of  gauze  over 
to  keep  her  in  ;  and  when  they  were  flying  at  night,  1  put  the  box  upon  the  ground 
amongst  the  fern,  and  the  males  came  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  could  take  them  ; 
iu  fact,  I  had  no  less  than  five  or  six  in  my  net  at  once.  Their  flight  is  of  very  short 
duration,  being  little  over  half  an  hour."  The  reproduction  of  this  observation  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Robson's  notice  in  our  last  number  (p.  214). — 
H.  T.  Stain  TON  :  Fehruary  9th,  1887. 

Occurrence  of  Tinea  misella  in  corn  warehouses. — In  the  beginning  of  November, 
finding  that  Tinea  granella  was  etill  flying  about  one  of  the  granaries,  I  looked 
through  the  corn  warehouses  to  see  whether  anything  else  was  still  to  be  found  there. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  found  Tinea  misella  commonly,  sitting  on  walls  and  beams  in 
the  darker  corners,  and  iu  charming  condition — the  largest  and  darkest  speciuiens  I 
ever  saw.  As  far  as  I  know,  but  one  brood  of  this  species  has  hitherto  been  noticed 
in  this  country — in  July  and  August — and  a  November  brood  was  therefore  totally 
unexpected.  Moreover,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  as  a  devourer  of  corn — 
though  I  once  found  it  inhabiting  a  stable — but  in  the  present  case  it  must,  I  think, 
have  fed  on  maize  or  oats,  or  possibly  cotton-cake.  Specimens  were  to  be  found  until 
December  10th. — Chas.  G-.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :   January  24/A,  1887. 

Capture  of  Ptilodontis  palpina  at  sugar. — During  my  collecting,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  I  saw,  at  the  sugar,  several  moths  looking  very  much  like  Xylophasia 
lithoxylea,  but  which  were  exceedingly  shy,  taking  to  flight  whenever  approached  with 
the  light.  This  seemed  strange  at  the  time,  as  X.  lithoxylea  usually  cared  for  nothing 
when  it  had  once  tasted  the  mixture.  On  several  occasions  I  missed  taking  these  sus- 
pects through  attempting  it  with  a  bottle,  but  on  using  the  net  I  found  Ft. palpina  in 
ray  possession.  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  actually  eating  the  syrup,  but  they  were 
certainly  attracted  to  the  spot.  Curiously  enough  I  saw  all  the  specimens  (about  a 
dozen  if  all  the  suspects  were  palpina)  at  the  same  tree,  a  large  fir  not  far  from  the 
house,  but  in  a  very  secluded  spot  well  surrounded  by  lilac  trees,  and  partially  over- 
shadowed by  limes.  This  was  one  of  the  places  I  always  sugared  in  my  garden,  but  it 
was  generally  very  thinly  attended,  probably  owing  to  its  sheltered  position. — Sydney 
T.  KIjEIN,  Clarence  Lodge,  Willosden  :  January  14'tk,  1887. 
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Note  on  the  oviposition  and  the  duration  of  the  egg-stage  of  Ephemerella 
ignita. — A  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Ilawksley)  has  succeeded  in  liatcliing  eggs  of  the 
"Sherry  Spinner"  ( ?  im.)  or  "Blue-winged  Olive"  (  ?  subim.),  as  wo  call  Ephemerella 
ignita.  We  took  the  eggs  from  an  imago  in  July,  and  the  first  larva  was  hatched 
last  week  in  his  fernery. 

The  9  imago  of  Ephemerella  carries  its  eggs  differently  from  all  other  European 
May-flies.  They  issue  part  at  a  time,  and  take  the  form  of  a  ball,  adhering  to  the 
under-side  of  the  extremity  of  her  abdomen,  and  kept  steady  by  means  of  her  setae, 
which  are  turned  down  underneath  the  ball.  She  flies  about  with  the  eggs  in  this 
position,  while  the  mucus  surrounding  them  hardens,  dipping  momentarily  from 
time  to  time  in  her  flight,  and  alighting  now  and  then  upon  the  water,  until  the  ball 
becomes  detached.     This  procedure  is  repeated  until  all  of  the  eggs  are  discharged. 

I  have  lately  stated  in  the  angling  columns  of  "  The  Field  "  that  one  occasion- 
ally finds  a  subimago  carrying  the  eggs,  not  in  a  ball  but  scattered,  between  the  roots 
of  the  wings,  on  its  back ;  and  I  have  a  single  example  of  one  not  quite  freed  from 
the  nymph-skin,  which  has  the  eggs  so  disposed. — Feedeeic  M.  Halfoed,  35, 
Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. :  January  ^Oth,  1887. 

A  hibernating  Dragonfly. — Although  the  weather  is  very  cold,  I  hunt — not 
'Dr&goxi-flies,  but  a  Di-agon-fly — Sympycna  fusca.  I  took  several  specimens  at  the 
end  of  December,  and  a  friend  took  one  well  on  in  January.  I  have  just  seen  it  in 
February.  It  is  thus  proved  that  in  winters  not  exceptionally  severe,  S.  fusca  remains 
concealed  in  the  heather,  and  comes  out  during  the  slightest  sunshine. — Eeme 
Maetin,  Le  Blanc  (Indre),  France  :  February  10th,  1887. 

\^S.  fusca  (one  of  the  Agrionina,  allied  to  Lestes)  is  probably  the  only  Dragon-fly 
known  to  hibernate.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  found  in 
this  country,  just  as  is  the  case  with  many  others  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  it  does  not  occur  here. — R.  McLacklan.] 

Periplaneta  australasiee,  F.,  at  Belfast. —  Early  in  1886,  Mr.  Barrett  sent  me 
for  determination  several  examples  of  this  pretty  (for  a  Cockroach)  species  that  had 
been  found,  probably  in  a  warehouse,  at  Belfast :  it  has  already  been  noticed  as 
occurring  in  several  Continental  ports.  It  is  common  in  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  &c.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  a  common  Australian  insect,  not- 
withstanding its  specific  name.  Fabricius  (Ent.  Syst.,  ii,  p.  7)  simply  says  "  Capta 
frequcns  in  nave  e  mari  pacifico  et  regionibus  Australasiae  revertente,"  which,  for  a 
Cockroach,  means  nothing. — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  :  Dec.  8th,  1886. 

Capture  of  Bradycellus  collaris. — Within  the  last  three  years,  I  have  taken  a 

few  specimens  of  Bradycellus  collaris,  Payk.,  on  the  Pentland  Hills.     Its  habits  are 

the  same  as  those  of  B.  similis,  with  which  it  is  found  in  company  ;  but  it  cannot  be 

said  to  occur  commonly,  as  it  is  much  scarcer,  and  more  local  in  its  distribution  on 

the  hills  than  similis,  and  requires  hard  work  to  find.     The  first  year  I  found  only 

two  specimens;  in  1885  I  took  ten  at  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet;  and  last  year 

I  found  about  two  dozen  at  the  much  lower  level  of  700  or  800  feet.— R.  F.  LoQAN, 

Colinton,  Midlothian  :   Februaru  8th,  1887. 

^  U-2 
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Sacium  pusillum,  GylL,  at  Birmingham. — On  Christmas  day  last,  one  of  my 
Bons  found  a  small  beetle  walking  on  the  outside  of  an  orange  in  my  house  at 
Smallheath,  Birmingham.  Being  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  species,  I  sent  it  to 
the  Rer.  A.  Matthews,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  Sacium  pttsilluyn. — W.  G.  Blatch, 
214,  Green  Lane,  Smallheath,  Birmingham  :  February  10th,  1887- 

Bythinus  glabratus,  Mye,  at  Sandoiun,  Isle  of  Wight. — On  April  12th,  1884,  I 
captured  a  Bythinus,  under  a  stone,  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight : 
it  was  found  in  company  with  ants,  and  with  it  I  took  Trichonyx  MaerJcelii :  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  but,  having  lately  had  occasion  to  work 
at  the  Pselaphidce,  I  found  that  it  was  a  specimen  of  Bythinus  glabratus ;  the 
species  is  easily  recognised  by  its  rufo-testaceous  colour,  glabrous  elytra,  and  the  very 
long  first  joint  of  the  antennse  ;  it  was  originally  taken  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse's 
sons  ill  August,  1865,  in  a  mossy  hollow  on  the  chalk,  on  Scaford  Downs,  in 
company  with  Trichonyx  Maerlcelii,  and  a  small  yellow  Myrmica.  The  same  locality 
at  Sandown  has  yielded  me  such  good  species  as  Atemeles  paradoxus,  Cathormiocerus 
tocius,  Otiorhynchus  ligustici,  &o. — W.  W.  Fowleb,  Lincoln ;  February  5th,  1887. 


The  Btjtteeflies  of  Nobth  America  :  by  W.  H.  Edwards.  Thied  Series, 
Part  i.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1887. 

True  to  his  promise  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  series  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  author  has  commenced  a  third  series,  based  on  the  original  lines,  which 
may  probably  contain  sixty  plates :  and  a  notable  feature  is  that  several  plates  will 
be  devoted  to  figures  of  the  eggs  of  Butterflies,  as  indicating  generic  affinity  and 
divergence.  The  author  states  that  he  has  never  found  any  difficulty  as  to  obtaining 
eggs  of  Butterflies.  This  first  part  of  the  third  series  concerns  varieties  (or  forms) 
of  Colias  Furydice,  Argynnis  Nitocris  (a  truly  magnificent  species),  and  A.  Lais. 
The  text  is  as  exhaustive,  and  the  plates  are  as  beautiful,  as  heretofore.  Colias 
Furydice,  like  many  others  of  the  genus,  is  liable  to  dimorphism,  which  in  this  case 
appears  to  be  seasonal.  Females  of  the  autumnal  brood  were  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards  under  the  name  amorphce,  which  refers  to  the  food-plant  fAmorpha 
calif ornicaj . 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
January  27th,  1887  :  R.  South,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Barclay  and  0.  Roberts  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  Nilasera  Pirama,  Moore,  and  N.  Amantes,  Hewt. 
Also  a  piece  of  amber  containing  five  insects.  Mr.  Billups,  living  specimens  of 
Mhagium  bifasciatum,  Fab.,  from  Braemar,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Weir  com- 
municated a  paper,  "  Notes  on  the  comparative  rarity  of  Lepidoptera — Bhopalocera, 
once  common  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Lewes."  He  said  that  Aporia  cratcegi  was 
very  abundant  at  Keymer  in  the  year  1838,  the  following  year  he  saw  but  one,  and 
although  he  visited  the  locality  for  15  years  afterwards,  he  never  saw  the  species  there 
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again ;  it  seemed  now  to  be  extinct  in  the  district.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  a  flight  of  this  insect  visited  Sussex  from  some  part  of 
the  continent,  and  the  climate  not  proving  favourable,  it  had  gradually  become  extinct. 
It  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  New  Forest,  where  it  was  at  one  time 
very  abundant.  Leucophasia  sinapis  was  a  case  of  an  indigenous  insect  becoming 
extinct  in  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  and  from  the  weakness  of  its  fl^ight,  it  was  not  likely 
to  have  immigrated.  Vanessa  c-album,  which  was  now  extinct  in  Sussex,  was,  at 
one  time,  so  common  in  the  hop  gardens,  that  the  peasants  had  a  local  name  for 
it,  viz.,  the  "  silver  bug."  After  referring  to  several  other  species,  Mr.  Weir,  in 
conclusion,  said  that  as  to  the  cause  of  the  progressive  rarity  of  the  species  mentioned, 
he  could  not  hazard  a  conjecture,  but  he  felt  tolerably  certain  that  it  had  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  Entomologists. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a  discussion  took  place,  Mr.  Tugwell  stated  that  some 
years  ago  he  had  taken  A.  cratcegi,  at  Heme,  near  Heme  Bay.  Mr.  Chaney  said  it 
was  at  one  time  very  abundant  near  Rochester,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  Hundred  of 
.Hoo,  but  it  disappeared  about  the  year  1871.  L.  sinapis  used  also  to  be  abundant 
in  a  wood  near  Chatham,  but  after  the  year  1856  it  gradually  became  scarcer,  and 
about  1858  or  1859,  disappeared. 

February  lOth,  1887 :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Collings  and  L.  F.  Hill  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  remarkable  variety  of  Vanessa  Atalanta,  L.,  and  a 
suffused  variety  of  V.  lo,  L.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Spilonota  incarnatana,  Hb.,  bred  from 
larvae  found  in  shoots  of  Rosa  ruliginosa,  in  the  heart  of  Surrey,  40  miles  from  the 
coast.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  large  number  of  Lycana  Corydon,  Fb.,  including  dwarfed 
forms,  blue  and  brown  forms  of  the  female,  varieties  with  the  spots  absent  from  the 
under-side,  in  excess  of  the  usual  number,  and  running  into  streaks.  Mr.  R.  South, 
species  of  British  and  Foreign  Lyccenidm,  and  contributed  notes,  calling  particular 
attention  to  a  variety  of  L.  Corydon  from  Asia  Minor,  which,  so  far  as  he  could 
remember,  was  similar  to  the  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sabine  at  the  Society's 
meeting  on  the  7th  October  last,  who  had  stated  that  he  had  seen  L.  hellargus  and 
L.  Corydon  in  copula.  This,  Mr.  South  said,  was  quite  possible,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  variety  was  a  hybrid  between  the  two  species  referred  to.  Mr.  Tutt 
thought  the  specimen  referred  to  was  simply  a  local  form  of  Corydon.  Mr.  E.  Joy 
exhibited  Lepidoptera  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Carrington  contributed  a  paper, 
"  Hibernation_and  sestivation." — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  February  2nd,  1887. — Dr.  D.  Sharp, 
r.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidents  during  the  Session 
1887—1888. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  of  Pittsburgh,  United  States  ;  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  of  Brompton, 
S.W. ;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Klein,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Willesden,  N.W. ;  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  P.  Crowley  exhibited  a  new  species  of  SyncMoc  fS.  JohnstoniJ  from  Kilima- 
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njaro  ;  also,  for  comparison,  specimens  of  Si/nchlo'e  mesentina  and  S.  hellica,  which  the 
new  species  closely  resembled. 

Mr.  W.  White  exhibited  a  number  of  preserved  larvce  of  European  Lepidoptera 
in  various  stages  of  growth  (including  nine  examples  each  of  Saturnia  carpini  and 
Deilephila  euphorhice),  illustrating  the  gradual  development  of  the  markings  and 
colours,  as  explained  by  Prof.  Weismann,  in  his  "  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent." 

Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew  exhibited  a  variety  of  a  female  of  Lyccena  Telicamis, 
from  the  neighbourhoood  of  Gallipoli,  Turkey  ;  also  some  specimens  of  a  Lyccena 
from  Vigo,  believed  to  be  varieties  of  Lyccena  Baton,  but  differing  from  the  type  in 
being  much  larger  and  darker.  He  further  exhibited  several  examples  of  a 
Leucophasia  from  Vigo,  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  L.  esstiva,  Staud. 

Mr.  Pori'itt  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Dobree,  a  series  of  a  remarkable 
red  form  of  Tceniocampa  gracilis,  bred  last  season  from  larvte  collected  in  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Eland  Shaw  exhibited  specimens  of  Pachytylus  clnerascens,  Fab.,  3Iecostethus 
grossus,  Linne,  and  Qryllus  fiavipes,  Gmel.,  and  read  a  "  Note  on  the  Identity  of 
Gryllus  (Locusta)  Jlavipes,  Gmel." 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Prof.  Riley,  of  Washington,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Australian  Bug"  (Icerya  Purchasi).  It  was  stated  that  the  insect 
had  of  late  years  become  very  destructive  to  various  trees  and  shrubs  in  California, 
into  which  country,  as  well  as  into  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony,  it  had  been 
introduced  from  Australia,  where  it  was  believed  to  be  indigenous  ;  but  on  this  point 
further  evidence  was  asked  for. 

The  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  communicated  "  A  Monograph  of  the  British 
Braconidee,"  Part  2,  being  a  continuation  from  Part  1  of  the  "  Transactions  "  for  1885. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Pascoe  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Descriptions  of  some  new  species 
of  Brachycerus." 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Pedigree  Moth-breeding  as  a 
means  of  verifying  certaiii  important  Constants  in  the  General  Theory  of  Heredity." 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Galton  suggested  the  institution  of  a  system  of  experimental 
breedings,  to  be  continued  for  several  years,  with  the  object  of  procuring  evidence  as 
to  the  precise  measure  of  the  diminution  of  the  rate  at  which  a  divergence  from  the 
average  of  the  race  proceeds  in  successive  generations  of  continually  selected  animals. 
Mr.  Frederic  Merrifield  read  a  paper  (by  way  of  appendix  to  Mr.  Galton's  paper) 
entitled  "A  proposed  method  of  breeding  Selenia  illustraria,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  data  for  Mr.  Galton."  Mr.  McLachlan  said  he  considered  the  fact  that 
S.  illustraria  was  dimorphic  an  objection  to  its  selection  for  the  experiments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Galton,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Common  Silkworm  Moth,  or  some  other 
large  Bombyees,  would  be  more  suitable  for  Mr.  Galton's  purposes.  Prof.  Meldola 
called  attention  to  some  observations  on  Selenia  illustraria  by  Dr.  Knaggs  in 
vol.  iii  of  the  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  which  had  some  bearing  on  the  projected  experiments  ; 
and  he  remarked  that  although,  for  some  reasons,  the  species  selected  was  well 
adapted  for  testing  Mr.  Galton's  conclusions,  he  believed  that  the  fact  of  the  moth 
being  seasonally  dimorphic  was  likely  to  introduce  disturbing  elements  into  the 
experiments  which  might  influence  the  results. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Baly,  Kirby,  White,  Klein, 
Porritt,  Dunning,  Waterhosue,  Bates,  Merrifield,  Galton,  and  others. — H.  Goss, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
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NOTE    ON    SOME    BRITISH    COCCID^.    (No.    6). 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

ASPIDIOTITS    OSTBEJEFOEMIS. 
Aspidiotus  ostreafonnis,  Curt.,  Gard.  Chron.,  1843,  p.  805  and  fig. 
iVec  Diaspis  ostrecfformis,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  121,  pi.  v,  fig.  4;  nee  D.  ostreaeformis , 
Comst.,  "Eeport,"   1880,  p.  311,  pi.  xv,  fig.  4,  and  "Report,"  1883,  p.  94, 
No.  65.     ?  Diaspis  ostrecBformis,  Goethe,  Jahrbuch  d.  nass.  Yer.  fiir  Natur- 
kunde,  1884,  p.  114,  pi.  i,  fig.  1—5. 

$  scale  round,  1 — •1'5  mm.  in  diameter,  slightly  convex,  greyish-black  ;  exuvia3 
nearly  central,  unicolorous,  ashy-grey  or  usually  dark  yellow  or  rust  colour ;  the 
surface  rough  or  striate,  often  with  a  grey  efllorescence  (the  largest  were  abnormally 
swollen  and  parasitized). 

(J  scale  much  smaller,  oval ;  exuviae  more  lateral. 

$  adult :  the  last  abdominal  segment  with  five  groups  of  spinnerets,  anterior 
3 — 5,  anterior-lateral  each  6 — 9,  posterior-lateral  each  6 — 10  ;  the  margin  with  two 
median  lobes,  followed  on  each  side  by  two  deep  emarginations,  between  which  is  a 
spinose  hair,  and  but  one  further  on  towards  the  next  segment,  but  these  are  not 
always  present  or  apparent. 

(J  imago  ochreous,  thorax  with  a  deep  semi-oval  depression,  with  a  black  trans- 
verse streak  at  the  base  between  the  wings  ;  wings  large,  broad,  whitish  ;  antenna 
hairy,  stout,  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  apparently  S-jointed,  but  having  also  two 
very  minute,  intermediate,  as  adjuncts. 

Curtis  described  his  Aspidiotus  ostrecBformis  thus  : — 

"  On  the  bark  of  a  pear  tree,  covered  with  scurfy  scales,  exactly  the  colour  of 
the  bark,  mostly  orbicular,  but  a  few  oval ;  dark  ashy-grey,  a  little  convex,  slightly 
wrinkled,  margin  membranous  and  whitish,  and  between  it  and  the  centre  a  raised 
semi-transparent  spot  of  an  ochreous  or  rusty  colour  ;  when  the  scale  is  removed  a 
'  whitish  or  greyish  spot  is  apparent  upon  the  bark,  on  this  the  $  rests  ;  inside  of 
scale  hollow  like  a  shallow  cup,  at  the  top  of  whicli  the  yellowish  horny  spot  very 
distinct ;  outer  margin  of  scale  broad,  whitish,  formed  of  the  membrane  which 
attaches  it  to  the  bark. 

"  The  ?  orbicular  heart-shaped,  fleshy,  fat,  shining,  jellowish-white,  with  a  few 
short  hairs  scattered  over  the  sides  ;  tail  distinct,  quite  yellow,  with  a  suture  be- 
neath ;  neither  legs  nor  anteunse,  but  on  the  under-side,  a  minute  nipple,  from  which 
issued  the  rostrum  of  considerable  length. 

"  Male  under  an  oval  scale  ;  bright  ochreous  ;  head  small,  eyes  black,  antennae 
nearly  as  long  as  the  animal,  hairy,  stout,  8-jointed  ;  thorax  large,  ovate,  collar 
distinct,  a  black  transverse  stripe  between  the  wings  ;  scutellum  large,  semi-ovate. 
Wings  ample,  whitish,  rounded  ;  halteres  of  two  joints  ending  in  a  ciirved  bristle." 

Siguoret  places  Aspidiotus  ostrecpformis,  Curtis,  as  a  Diasjjis, 
Baying  (p.  122)  :— 

"  The  scales  of  the  $  are  a  little  longer  than  those  of  the  ?  ,  brown,  with  the 
exuviae  on  one  side ;  but  afterwards  (p.  441)  he  says  this  indication  is  erroneous,  and 
that  "  he  has  always  found  the  $  scale  very  small,  white,  carinated,  with  the  exuviae 
at  the  extremity,  as  in  all  other  scales  of  the  group." 

Of  the  ?  he  says  : — "There  are  five  groups  of  spinnerets;    median  10 — 12, 
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superior  lateral  12 — 13,  inferior  lateral  13 — 14.  The  margin  has  two  median  trilobed 
lobes  ;  on  each  side  some  small  emarginations,  and  beyond,  as  far  as  the  preceding 
segments,  9 — 10  spines."  In  our  species  the  number  of  spinnerets  is  much  less,  the 
median  lobes  are  not  trilobed,  and  the  marginal  spines  are  certainly  not  9 — 10,  only 
two  or  three. 

Comstock  described  his  Diaspis  osfreceformis  from  materials  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Signoret,  and  therefore  it  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Signoret's. 

Goethe's  Diaspis  ostreceformis  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the 
Aspidiotus  ostreceformis  of  Curtis,  for  he  says  : — "  I  observe  that  the 
scales  of  the  (J  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  $  ;" 
therefore,  they  are  not  those  of  a  Diaspis.  He  makes  out  9  joints  in 
the  antennae  of  the  ^ ,  but,  as  before  stated,  this  may  only  be  a  matter 
of  observation.  The  doubt  about  the  identity  of  his  species  with  that 
of  Curtis  arises  from  his  statement  of  the  number  of  spinnerets  in  the 
respective  groups  being — "  middle  10 — 12,  upper  lateral  12 — -13,  lower 
lateral  13 — 14," — being  the  same  as  given  by  Signoret  for  his  species, 
but  not  the  same  as  found  in  ours.  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  prepared  a 
number  of  specimens  that  I  had  collected  from  plum,  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees ;  he  found  they  all  exhibited  exactly  the  same  characters, 
and  the  number  of  spinnerets,  &c.,  to  be  as  I  have  stated  above. 

About  the  middle  of  March  last  I  noticed  that  the  trunk  of  a 
plum  tree  had  on  the  bark  numerous  white  spots  about  a  millimetre 
in  diameter,  and  on  examination  I  saw  that  they  were  the  ventral  skins 
of  old  scales  of  an  Aspidiotus  that  had  fallen  off  and  left  these  affixed. 
Looking  more  closely  I  saw  other  scales  of  a  previous  generation  still 
remaining,  but  they  were  loose  and  came  off  with  a  touch  ;  and  there 
were  also  numerous  recent  scales  adjacent,  either  in  batches  or  single, 
tightly  adherent.  Other  scales  of  the  same  sort  were  abundant  on 
apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  From  some  that  I  removed,  still  attached 
to  pieces  of  the  bark,  and  put  into  gauze-covered  glasses  indoors,  I 
obtained  a  few  males  early  in  May.  My  description,  made  at  the 
time,  agreed  so  closely  with  that  of  Curtis's  Aspidiotus  ostreceformis, 
that  I  quite  believed  I  had  found  that  species ;  but  there  was  just 
room  for  a  doubt,  because,  although  I  diligently  searched,  I  could  not 
detect  the  "very  small,  white,  carinated  scale"  which  Signoret  attri- 
butes to  the  $  of  this  species,  and  which  gives  the  character  of  Diaspis. 
However,  I  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Signoret's  species 
was  not  the  same  as  that  of  Curtis,  as  he  had  deemed  ;  but  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  matter,  I  sent  some  examples  to  Pi'ofessor  Comstock,  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  the  State  Entomologist,  than 
whom  no  one  has  had  greater  experience  in  the  examination  of  Diaspina, 
and  he  having  very  kindly  devoted  a  considerable  attention  to  them, 
writes  thus : — 
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"  I  think  now  that  the  species  described  by  Curtis  is  an  Asptdiotus,  and  I  believe 
that  the  species  we  are  studying  is  the  one.  The  description  agrees  well  with  this 
species,  remarkably  well  for  one  written  at  that  time  ;  even  the  hairs  on  the  sides  of 
the  female  figured  by  Curtis  are  represented  by  tubular  spinnerets  in  the  position 
indicated.  Signoret  evidently  made  a  mistake  in  his  determination  ;  fortunately  the 
two  insects  belong  to  different  genera,  so  that  there  need  be  no  change  of  specific 
names.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up,  for  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  Signoret's  determination. 

"  Aspidiotus  ostrecBformis,  Curtis  (as  we  now  understand  it),  resembles  my  A. 
juglans-regicE  very  closely ;  I  expect  that  my  name  will  prove  to  be  a  synonym. 
'  The  scales  on  apple,  cherry  and  locust  (see  my  report  for  1880,  p.  301)  are  smaller 
than  those  I  found  in  California  on  English  walnut,  and  are  darker,  and  there  are 
very  slight  differences  in  the  margin  of  the  last  segment  of  the  female  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  form  on  walnut  is  a  climatic  or  phytophagic  variety  of 
A.  ostreceformis." 

This  opinion  of  one  who  is  so  good  an  authority  is,  I  think,  very 
satisfactory, 

Parlatoria  Proteus. 
Aspidiotus  Proteus,  Curt.,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1843,  p.  676  and  fig. 
Farlatoria  orbicularis,  Targ.-Tozz.  Cat.,  42  (1868). 

Farlatoria  Proteus,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  132,  pi.  5,  fig.  5  (1869)  ;    Comst.,  Report, 
1883,  p.  114,  96,  pi.  ii,  fig.  7,  la,  pi.  iv,  fig.  3. 

The  genus  Parlaforia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sub- 
family Diaspina,  primarily  indicated  by  Targioni-Tozzetti  for  two 
species,  Aspid.  Proteus,  Curt.,  and  Coccus  ziziphi,  Lucas,  was  first 
characterized  by  Signoret  from  the  same  species  in  part  5  of  his  "  Essai 
sur  les  Cochinelles,"  published  in  the  "Annales  "  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France,  1S69,  as  follows  -. — 

"  $  .  Scale  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  then  abruptly  enlarged,  exuviae  rounded- 
oval.  Only  four  groups  of  spinnerets.  The  margin  of  the  anal  segment  as  if 
erenulated,  and  having  some  plate-like  scales  in  each  of  the  emarginations.  On  the 
surface,  near  the  margin,  two  rows  of  isolated  spinnerets.  (J  scales  of  the  same 
colour  as  that  of  the  $  ,  and  much  smaller." 

The  most  important  generic  character  is  the  structure  of  the  outer  margin  of 
the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female,  namely,  three  large  lobes,  and 
normally,  a  fourth  smaller,  on  each  side  of  the  median,  each  bearing  a  basal  spine, 
separated  by  deep  emarginations,  in  each  of  which  are  flat  plates,  oblong,  parallel- 
sided,  as  long  as  the  lobes,  their  extremity  having  an  acicular  fringe,  viz.,  two 
between  the  median  lobes,  two  between  the  1st  and  2nd,  and  tlu'ce  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd  ;  the  bases  of  the  lobes  connected  by  crescent-shaped  thickenings  of  the 
integument.  Between  the  3rd  and  4th  lobes  three  plates  varying  in  form.  On  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  three  preceding  segments,  as  well  as  some  on  the  margin  of 
the  last  beyond  the  lobes,  are  fringed  plates,  usually  palmate,  but  varying  in  form 
and  number  from  five  to  ten. 
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In  P.  Proteus  the  $  scale,  normally  elongate,  but  often  short,  flat,  broad-oval,  I 
pale  yellowish-brown,  the  first  exuvice  rounded-oval,  the  2nd  long-oval  and  conspi- 
cuously large,  the  3rd  smaller.  Length,  1'5 — 2  mm. 

S  scale  narrow,  linear,  coloured  like  the  $  ,  but  the  exuvia;  at  the  base  black  ;, 
the  middle  not  keeled,  but  depressed,  or  with  a  longitudinal  fissure  when  the  imago 
has  come  out.  Length,  1  mm. 

?  adult :  only  three  marginal  lobes  on  the  last  segment,  the  4th  being  replaced 
by  a  fringed  plate. 

$  imago  clear  reddish -yellow,  wings  white  with  red  nerves  (Signoret). 

In  May  last  Mr.  P.  Cameron  sent  me  some  leaves  of  Dendrohium 
and  Oncidium  having  on  the  under-side,  along  the  midrib,  numerous 
scales,  which  proved  to  be  those  of  the  $  of  Parlatoria  Proteus ;  on 
the  same  leaves  were  also  a  few  of  the  ^  scales,  situated  either  singly 
or  in  small  batches,  but  empty.  ! 

Var.  crotonis. — 'At  the  same  time  Mr.  Cameron  sent  me  some , 
leaves  of  a  Croton,  to  which  were  attached,  on  the  under-side,  along 
the  midrib  and  under  the  incurved  edges,  many  scales  exactly  like  the 
$  of  P.  Proteus.  But  examination  of  the  insect  beneath,  made  b\ 
Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders,  showed  a  divergent  structure  of  the  margin  of  1 
the  last  segment  which  approximated  that  of  P.  Pergandii,  and  this 
being  a  species  described  by  Prof.  Comstoek,  and  of  which  there  was 
a  quasi  variety — cameUice—  (Report,  1883,  p.  114),  I  thought  it  best 
to  send  him  some  of  these  scales.     He  says  respecting  them : — 

"  The  Parlatoria  on  Croton  approaches  P.  Pergandii  in  having  the  4th  and  5th 
lobes,  but  these  are  very  small.  Ijaterad  of  the  5th  lobe  there  are  fewer  plates  than 
in  either  of  the  species  described.     The  scale  resembles  that  of  P.  Proteus.^' 

In  December  I  received  from  Mr.  Sowerby,  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  leaves  of  three  species  of  Croton  on  which 
these  scales  were  abundant. 

On  plate  iv  of  his  "  Report"  for  1883,  Professor  Comstoek  has 
figured  the  margin  of  the  last  segment  of  the  $  of  the  three  known 
species  of  Parlatoria  (including  the  var.  cameUice)  showing  the  differ- 
ence of  structure  at  one  view. 

TuE  Genus  LEPIDOSAPHES,  Suimee. 

Only  quite  recently  there  has  come  under  my  notice  a  Note  by  Dr.  Franz  Low, 
in  the  "  Verhandl.  der  k.  k.  zool.-botan.  Gesells.  Wien,"  1882,  p.  522,  to  the  effect 
that  the  genus  Lepidosaphes,  Shimer,  founded  on  Aspidiotus  pomorum,  Bouche, 
published  in  vol.  i  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society," 
1868,  has  priority  over  Signoret's  genus  Mytilaspis,  characterized  in  part  6  of  his 
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"  Essai  sur  les  Cocliinellcs,"  which  was  presented  to  the  Socie'te  entomologique  de 
France,  25th  March,  1868,  and  published  in  the  Society's  "Annales,"  Tome  X,  p.  91. 
Signoret  {I.  c.)  notices  Shimer's  work  thus :  "  Tout  demierement  M.  Shinier  a  cree 
pour  ces  especes  un  nouveau  genre  qu'il  appelle  Lepidosaphes  :  nous  aui'ions  adopte 
Tolontiers  ce  nom,  si  deja  M.  Targioni  at  nous-meme  nWions  public  V Asjud.  conchi- 
formis  sous  le  nom  generique  de  Mytilaspis,  nom  qui  lui  est  tres-bien  approprie  par 
sa  ressemblance  avec  une  moule."  Targioni,  in  his  Memoir,  p.  44,  also  refers  to 
Lepidosaphes,  Shimer,  but  only  as  a  synonym  of  3Iytilaspis. 

Not  being  able  at  that  time  to  put  my  hand  upon  Shimer's  paper,  and  being 
then  in  the  act  of  writing  to  Professor  Comstock,  I  asked  his  opinion.  Before  I  had 
his  answer  I  had  read  Dr.  Shimer's  ai'ticle,  and  a  very  interesting  account  it  is  of 
the  structure  and  natural  history  of  Aspidiotus  pomorum,  Bouche  (erroneously  cited 
as  Coccus  concliiformis,  Gmel.),  from  the  newly-hatched  larva  to  the  egg-laying 
female  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  most  careful  continuous  observation  he 
did  not  see  a  male  in  any  condition,  this  being  confirmatory  of  all  other  observers. 
Shimer  does  not  appear  to  have  investigated  the  structure  or  metamorphoses  of  any 
otlier  species  of  Diaspina,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  most  of  the  characters  he  puts 
as  generic  belong  also  to  most  of  the  Sub-family.  But  the  consideration  of  any 
question  of  dubious  priority  of  publication  is  rendered  superfluous  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  definition  of  Lepidosaphes  some  important  generic  specialities  of  the  insect, 
and  of  other  species  naturally  associated  with  it  {e.ff.,the  peculiar  form  of  the  scale, 
&c.),  are  omitted,  and  one,  "male  unknown"  — a  specific  character  only — is  in- 
serted ;  therefore,  the  genus  is  not  equivalent  to  the  more  fully  characterized 
Mytilaspis,  and  cannot  be  adopted  in  its  place.  The  Family  Lepidosaphidce, sought 
to  be  established  on  the  same  narrow  grounds  as  the  genus,  merges  into  Diaspis 
(now  Diaspina),  a  division  made  by  Costa  in  1827. 

Subsequently,  I  received  Professor  Comstock's  reply,  as  follows,  his  conclusions 
and  mine  being  practically  the  same  : — "  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  name  Lepi- 
dosaphes was  published  before  Mytilaspis,  but  I  think  that  the  former  name  has  no 
claim  to  recognition.  Shimer  made  the  (to  him)  wonderful  discovery  that  the  scale 
of  the  apple  tree  bark-louse  was  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  the  tarsi  of  the 
larvae  bore  digituli.  These  characters,  together  with  the  supposed  absence  of  tarsal 
claws,  he  thought  of  suflicient  importance  to  establish  a  new  genus,  and  to  make  it 
the  type  of  a  new  family.  This  is  the  gist  of  two  pages  of  small  print.  If  Lepido- 
saphes stands  for  anything,  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  scale-bearing  CoccidoB,  i.  e., 
the  Diaspina.  The  name  Diaspis  was  proposed  for  this  group  by  Costa  in  1827. 
Lepidosaphes  is  therefore  a  synonym  of  the  much  older  name  Diaspis,  and  had  no 
claim  to  recognition  in  the  subsequent  division  of  the  genus." 

Addendum. 
Pulvinaria  camellicola  {cf.  vol.  xxii,  p.  159).     I  have  this  from  Kew  Gardens 
on  the  Orchids  Oncidium  papilio  and  Calanthe  natalensis. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
February,  1887. 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    COMPARATIVE    STUDY    OF    BRITISH    AND 
CONTINENTAL    RHOPALOCERA. 

BY    W.    F.    DE    V.    KANE,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

The  scientific  British  entomologist  is  at  a  considerable  disadvantage! 
in  studying  the  problems  of  variation  presented  by  our  insular  entomo- 
logical fauna,  for  want  of  good  public  collections  of  Continentalinsects. 
I  purpose  to  indicate  in  this  paper  some  lines  of  enquiry,  to  which  a: 
comparison  of  our  British  RliopaJocera  with  those  of  the  Continent 
invites  consideration. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  "Island  Life,"  has  directed  attention  to! 
morphological  phenomena  developed  under  insular  conditions  amongst 
birds.  Mr.  AVoUaston,  in  his  "  Insecta  Maderensia,"  and  other  works, 
pursued  similar  enquiries  amongst  Coleoptera.  Both  of  these  eminent 
naturalists  shew  that  frequently  the  most  surprising  and  interesting 
results  arise  through  the  segregation  of  a  comparatively  limited  number  i 
of  individuals  from  the  large  mass  of  their  fellows  on  Continental 
areas.  This  isolation  begets  variation,  for,  as  Darwin  states,  "  Inter- 
crossing plays  a  very  important  part  in  Nature  in  keeping  the  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  or  of  the  same  variety,  true  and  uniform  in 
character."  Since  isolation,  therefore,  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  or  encouragement  of  new  varieties  and  species,  the 
comparison  of  British  varieties  among  each  other,  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  much  attention  of  late,  is  quite  subsidiai'y  in  importance  to 
their  relation  to  their  Continental  analogues.  It  is,  therefore,  full 
time  to  raise  a  voice  of  warning  and  protest  against  some  dangers  that 
now  threaten.  The  competition  amongst  British  entomologists  has 
latterly  become  so  keen,  that  an  insect  with  a  new  pattern  (for,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  to  be  feared  that  varieties  are  frequently  valued  for 
little  else)  fetches  an  extraordinary  price  at  auction  rooms.  Their 
money  value  having  been  much  enhanced,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  manufactured  to  meet  the  demand.  And  another 
element  of  doubt  and  difficulty  has  also  been  added  by  the  sale  of 
Continental  specimens  to  amateurs  desirous  of  completing  their  English 
collections.  Take,  for  instance,  Syricthus  malvce  (alveolus,  H.),  our 
sole  representative  of  that  genus  among  the  HesperiidcB  (and  for  that 
reason  a  most  interesting  insect,  considering  what  a  variable  and 
numerous  group  of  Continental  cousins  it  has).  Who  can  tell  whether 
the  specimens  of  ah.  Taras  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  English 
cabinets  are  all  truly  British  ? 

Before  any  conclusions  are  attempted  to  be  drawn   from   the 
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variations  presented  by  this  species  in  England,  it  is  primarily  necessary 
to  have  a  numerous  series,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  past  question. 

And  who  can  say  how  far  the  British  specimens  of  several  formerly 
rare  species  of  Lepidoptera  latterly  offered  in  considerable  numbers  for 
exchange  or  sale,  are  the  descendants  of  an  ancient  British  stock,  or 
merely  the  great  grandchildren  of  a  modern  experiment  at  acclima- 
tization ?  Unless  a  resolute  and  combined  effort  is  made  to  check 
these  and  other  modes  of  tampering  with  our  indigenous  fauna,  it 
is  possible  that  in  a  short  time,  lessons  which  ages  of  isolation  have 
accumulated  for  our  instruction,  will  be  obliterated  for  ever. 

But  there  are  other  natural  causes  which  bring  about  modifications 
in  pattern  and  size  besides  the  isolation  which  the  ancient  geological 
disruption  of  Great  Britain  from  the  rest  of  Europe  has  effected.  Of 
these  w'e  may  instance  the  effect  of  climate  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  since  ours  is  confessedly  peculiar,  we  have  a  second  test 
to  apply  when  instigating  a  comparison  between  our  own  and  Conti- 
nental examples.  One  form  of  climatal  influence  also  is  that  which 
depends  on  altitude.  And  this  has  been  found  to  affect  both  botanical 
and  zoological  organisms  in  a  similar  manner  as  latitude.  Higher 
latitude  in  fact  corresponds  to  increased  altitude.  I  will  not,  however, 
pursue  the  subject  further  in  its  general  bearings,  but  will  take  up  a 
few  points  worth  noting  in  a  cursory  survey  of  our  Diurni. 

The  first  butterfly  in  tlie  British  list  is  Papilio  MacJiaon.  This,  though  said 
formerly  to  have  existed  in  many  places  in  England,  is  now  closely  restricted  to  one 
or  two  localities,  and,  therefore,  if  it  suryives,  is  tlie  more  likely  to  vary  from  the 
Continental  type.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  presents  aberrant  tendencies  in 
the  proportionate  breadth  of  the  black  bands,  in  the  length  of  the  "tail"  on  the 
hind-wings,  and  in  the  warmth  or  pallor  of  the  yellow  ground-colour.  The  size  of 
the  eye  spots  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind-wing  also  varies.  I  do  not  know  whether 
British  specimens  exist  illustrative  of  similar  tendencies.  The  Corsican  species, 
P.  Sospiton,  appears  to  have  become  specialized  through  isolation,  and  to  be  a  result 
of  the  first  two  tendencies  in  Machaon.  In  the  PieridcB,  P.  napi,  deserves  careful 
and  systematic  attention  at  the  hands  of  British  entomologists.  Not  only  does  it 
display  a  dimorphic  form,  differing  in  the  two  seasons  of  emergence,  but  occasionally 
in  Ireland,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  the  $  presents  a  dingy  appearance,  with  strongly 
shaded  ray-markings  on  the  under-side,  that  reminds  one  much  of  the  Alpine  and 
Scandinavian  variety  bryonice.  This  form,  and  the  pale  spring  form  of  Vanessa 
levana  are  considered  by  some  to  be  surviving  witnesses  of  the  effects  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch.  As  the  Scotch  and  Irish  faunae  seem  to  be  strongly  Scandinavian  in  their 
features,  it  is  probable  that  in  these  countries  interesting  varieties  of  the  above  Pieris 
may  turn  up. 

Of  the  genus  Euchloe,  cardamines  is  our  only  representative.  Among  other 
species  the  white  of  the  under-side  of  the  hind-wings  turns  silvery  in  hot  southern 
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districts.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  also  displayed  in  the  genus  Ccenoni/inpha. 
Euchloe  Euplieno  frequently  presents  very  diminutive  specimens  flying  in  the  same 
locality  with  those  of  the  normal  size  ;  and  hermaphrodites  occur  not  very  rarely 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  orange  of  cardamines  sometimes  extends  so  far  as  to 
embrace  the  discoidal  spot. 

Leucophasia  sinapis  varies  in  the  shape  of  the  apical  blotch  of  the  S  in  spring 
and  summer,  while  in  the  ?  it  is  partially  or  entirely  absent.  Another  aberration 
presents  an  entirely  white  under-side  of  the  hind-wings. 

Of  our  two  species  of  CoUas,  Edusa  shows  a  bleached  ?  form,  which,  like  the 
pale  Vanessa  levana  of  springtime,  and  the  Alpine  variety  of  Pieris  napi,  is  said  to 
bear  testimony  to  a  former  sub-arctic  climate.  Several  other  European  species  of 
CoUas  present  a  similar  bleached  ?  dimorphism,  as  well  as  some  species  from  Africa 
and  America.  In  C.  HyaJe,  $  ,  the  bleached  form  is  the  usual  one,  while  it  is  said 
that  a  more  strongly  coloured  aberration  has  been  also  observed,  but  very  rarely. 
C.  Palceno  likewise  has  a  pale  $  usually,  and  only  occasionally  a  form  approaching 
the  S  coloration.  The  ordinary  $  of  C.  Patceno  is  very  pale,  but  a  more  highly 
coloured  aberration  also  occurs. 

The  two  European  species  of  Oonopteryx  arc  extremely  stable,  and  this  renders 
more  interesting  the  record  by  Curtis,  in  his  "British  Entomology,"  of  an  English 
O.  rhamni  with  an  orange  flush  on  the  fore-wings.  Had  the  example  been  a  g  , 
one  would  have  concluded  that  some  similar  aberration  had  been  the  ancestor  of 
O.  Cleopatra,  with  its  matchless  orange-flushed  fore-wings.  The  females  of  the  two 
species  are  almost  indistinguishable. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  LyccenidcB,  we  find  a  wide  field  for  interesting  investi- 
gation, and  one  which  is  being  illustrated,  as  far  as  British  examples  are  concerned, 
in  some  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  South. 

The  genus  Lycana  comprehends  a  multitude  of  species  on  the  Continent,  many 
of  which  closely  approximate,  while  their  varieties  often  present  very  analagous 
characters.  The  females  of  two  or  more  species  are  often  almost  indistinguishable, 
although  the  males  are  strongly  characterized.  L.  Icarus,  for  example,  has  usually 
a  dull  brown  ?  ,  extremely  like  that  of  lellargus  (AdonisJ  ;  but  sometimes  in 
England,  and  very  frequently  in  Ireland,  it  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  $ ,  but  with  a 
lovely  border  of  large  orange  lunules  on  both  wings.  It  would  be  of  much  interest 
to  ascertain  in  what  districts  this  form  crops  up,  as  it  possibly  depends  on  climatic 
influence.  An  exactly  parallel  ?  dimorphism  occurs  on  the  Continent  with  L.  bellar- 
gns  (Adonis),  (ab.  ?  Ceronus),  and  this  I  think  exemplifies  the  rule  pointed  out  by 
Darwin,  that  kindred  species  often  exhibit  homologous  variations.  The  c?  Icarus 
also  occasionally  approximates  to  its  cousin  hellargns  f AdonisJ,  in  having  almost  as 
brilliant  an  azure  blue,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a 
chequered  fringe  existed,  and  not  very  rarely  eye  spots  are  to  be  found  on  the  border 
of  the  hind-wings.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has  called  attention  to  the  increased  breadth 
of  the  black  apex  of  the  fore-wing  of  L.  Argiolns  $  in  its  second  emergence.  In 
the  south  of  Europe  this  character  seems  constant,  suggesting  a  climatic  origin.  We 
see  similar  phenomena  displayed  in  many  other  Phopalocera,  whose  summer  form 
in  North  and  Central  Europe  is  the  only  one  known  in  the  extreme  south,  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  a  trustworthy  authority,  that  in  excessively  hot  summers,  characters 
usually  peculiar  to  certain  butterflies  in  the  most  southern  European  latitudes  have 
been  developed  in  Central  Europe. 
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These  and  similar  facts  are  of  very  great  interest,  and  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served and  noted.  Among  other  details  worthy  of  attention  are  the  proportional 
development  of  "  tails  "  at  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind-wings  of  Polyommatus  Phloeas, 
and  the  genns  Thecla.  It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  coincident  with  the 
attainment  of  the  most  vigorous  conditions  under  the  sunny  southern  skies,  these 
appendages  are  prolonged.  Thus  we  find  Italian  specimens  of  P.  Phlosas  (which  in 
England  possesses  only  rudimentary  tails)  adorned  with  well-marked  filaments  of 
this  description.  In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  some  species  of  LyeanidcB 
have  them  of  prodigious  length,  and  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  these 
adornments  have  been  developed  from  tail-less  ancestors,  for  in  some  cases  the  $ 
alone  is  tailed. 

Certain  of  the  genus  Thecla  are  characterized  in  the  (J  by  a  peculiar  scaleless 
membranous  patch  at  the  extremity  of  the  discoidal  cellule  of  the  fore-wing.  This 
peculiarity  has  suggested  a  subdivision  of  the  genus.  Occasionally,  however,  ex- 
amples occur  in  which  this  mark  is  almost  wholly  absent.  Such  aberrations  should 
be  looked  for.  There  are  numerous  traits  of  variation  noticeable  among  well-defined 
species  of  other  genera,  the  occurrence  of  which  point  to  convergent  lines  of  ancestry. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  apical  ocellus  common  to  most  of  the  Satt/ridcB.  In  E.  Janira 
we  find  a  more  or  less  double  ocellus  with  a  single  pupil  usually,  but  I  possess  ex- 
amples, chiefly  ?  ,  in  which  this  apical  ocellus  is  bi-pupilled  ;  just  like  the  species 
I  Tiihonus,  Ida,  and  Pasipha'e,  which  otherwise  are  abundantly  distinct ;  the  females, 
I   however,  of  the  first  two  being  closely  approximate.     I   have  also  seen  a  $  Janira 

with  two  ante-marginal  spots  on  the  fore-wing,  besides  the  ocellus  at  apex. 
I  The  ErelicB  constitute,  on  the  European  Continent,  a  most  interesting  group  of 

!  variable  Satyrs.  The  true  E.  'Ejnphron  is  said  to  be  only  found  here  in  its  degenerate 
form  (or  is  it  rather  the  pristine  type  ?)  Cassiope.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that 
examples  of  the  type  may  also  occur.  It  is  noteworthy  that  very  interesting  phases 
of  oromorphic  and  pediomorphic  variation  are  shown  among  this  genus,  the  colour 
and  mai-kings  being  affected  by  altitude,  and  also  in  some  cases  the  contour  of  the 
wings  !  Here,  again,  sexual  divergences  seem  to  suggest  some  indication  as  to  the 
genesis  of  species,  the  females  of  several  species  retaining  a  rounded  contour  of  wing, 
which,  in  one  or  two  species,  is  common  to  both  sexes  occasionally  at  great  elevations. 
Of  Ccenonympha  likewise  we  have  but  two  representatives  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
larger  of  the  two  is  notably  variable.  Its  pale  non-ocellated  form  seems  to  occur  as 
an  aberration  with  the  type  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
found  alone,  as  a  local  variety,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  it  and 
the  dark  brown  Yorkshire  {Typhon  with  numerous  and  large  ocelli  there  exists  every 
grade  of  pattern.  In  C.  Arcanius,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  one  or  two  other  species, 
we  find  an  exactly  parallel  variation  to  that  of  Typhon,  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  ocelli  and  band  of  under-side  of  hind-wings. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  serve  to  show  that  the  British 
eotomologist  who  collects  varieties  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty 
or  unique  character,  is  neglecting  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  is  of 
extreme  interest. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Dobree,  in  the  "  Entomologist "  of  February, 
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shows  what  interesting  questions  offer  themselves  to  our  notice  on  a 
careful  comparison  of  British  and  Continental  Heterocera.  But  few, 
however,  have  private  collections  of  this  kind,  and  until  adequate 
provision  is  made  in  the  public  museums,  little  advance  will  be  possible. 

Kingstown,  Ireland : 

February,  1887. 


DESCEIPTION   OF  THE   LAEVA   OF   SCOPARIA   RESINEA. 
BY    G.    T.    POBBITT,    F.L.S. 

On  the  12th  May  last,  I  received  from  Mr.  Eustace  E.  Bankes  a 
few  larvae  of  a  Scoparia,  which  proved  to  be  this  species,  and  which 
he  had  found  feeding  under  lichens  and  moss  growing  on  ash  trees  at 
Corfe  Castle. 

Length,  half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  usual  Scoparia  form  :  body 
cylindrical,  of  moderate  bulk,  and  attenuated  slightly  at  the  extremities.  Head, 
with  the  frontal  and  anal  plates  highly  polished,  and  the  large  round  tubercles  also 
glossy :  the  tubercles,  together  with  the  deeply  cut  segmental  divisions,  and  a  slight 
transverse  ridge  on  each  segment,  give  to  the  skin  a  wrinkled  appearance. 

The  ground-colour  is  a  sort  of  greenish-yellow,  very  similar  indeed  to  the  colour 
of  the  lichens  on  which  the  larva  feeds  ;  head,  plates,  and  tubercles  very  dark  bronzy- 
brown  ;  the  front  pair  of  tubercles  on  each  segment  are  larger,  and  closer  together 
than  the  hind  pair ;  and  in  young  specimens  the  front  and  back  tubercles  on  each 
side  appear  to  join,  and  so  form  distinct,  dark,  bronze,  oblique  streaks.  When  the 
larva  is  crawling,  the  dark  green  alimentary  vessel  shows  through  at  the  segmental 
divisions,  as  the  dorsal  stripe,  but  there  are  no  perceptible  sub-dorsal  or  spiracular 
lines. 

Ventral  surface  and  prolegs  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the  dorsal 
area,  the  legs  ringed  with  darker. 

I  found  the  first  imago  out  on  June  30th,  and  others  appeared  at 
intervals   afterwards.     During  the   second  week  in  July  Mr.  Bankes 
wrote  me  my  specimens  had  appeared  well  up  to  time,  as  the  species 
was  then  common  with  him  on  apple  trees  in  an  orchard. 
Huddersfield  :  March  3rd,  1887. 


A   NEW   GENUS    OF   PIERIN^  ALLIED   TO   APPIAS. 

BY   ARTHUR   G.    BUTLER,   F.L.S.,   F.Z.S.,   &c. 

Whilst  re-arranging  our  collection  of  Pierince  last  year,  I  care- 
fully re-examined  the  structure  of  the  whole  of  the  species,  and 
thereby  discovered  that  amongst  the  forms  previously  associated  under 
the  generic  name  of  Appias  (=  Tachyris,  Wallace),  characterized  by 
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the  males  having  a  brush  of  hairs  between  the  anal  claspers,  there 
were  a  number  of  species  in  which  the  females  also  had  the  last  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  similar  brush  ;  the  species  of 
the  latter  group  are  confined  to  Tropical  America,  Madagascar,  and 
Southern  Africa,  and  to  them  I  give  the  name  of  Glutophrissa  :  though 
in  other  respects  so  like  Appias,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  char- 
acterize the  genus  at  length,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
group,  the  whole  of  the  species  of  which  exhibit  considerable  uni- 
formity in  form  and  pattern. 

Gltjtophrissa,  ffen.  nov. 

Affine  Appiadi,  abdomen  autem  feminarum  subtus  penicillo  curvato  instrnctum, 
vena  quoque  alarum  anticarum  radialis  superior  cellulcB  discoidali  plus  approxi- 
mata.     Gen.  typ.,  Q-.  Poeyi. 
The  named  species  in  the  Museum  collection  stand  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  Glutophrissa  Poeyi,  Butl.     St.  Domingo,  Honduras,  Quito. 

2.  ,,  3Iolpadia,  Hiibn.     Jamaica. 
Margarita,  Hiibn.     Panama. 
albunea,  Dalm.     Brazil  (Rio  Janeiro). 
Drusilla,  Godart.     Honduras. 
Castalia,  Fabric.     Brazil. 

fiavida,  $  ,  Mabille.     Madagascar. 

Saba  ( (J  =  matntd),  Fabr.     Aslianti,  Old  Calabar,  S.  Leone. 
Malatha,  Boisd.     Madagascar. 

Allied  to  the  last  two  species  is  one  from  Natal,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
named,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  a  constant  type,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Mala- 
gasy and  West  Coast  forms ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  that  a 
southern  form  exhibited  great  variation  in  pattern,  whilst  its  western  representative 
remained  absolutely  constant  in  this  respect ;  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of 
examples  of  G.  Saba  from  Old  Calabar,  and  the  differences  between  them  were  quite 
insignificant.  Several  mistakes  have  been  made  in  sexing  G.  Saba,  its  true  male  is 
the  Pieris  matuta  of  Doubleday,  which  comes  in  every  collection  with  it.  P.  orbona 
(which  has  been  supposed  to  be  its  male  by  Messrs.  Mabille,  Saalmiiller,  and  others) 
is  a  Pinacopteryx,  close  to  P.  Larima  and  P.  alba,  and,  doubtless,  has  a  female  of 
the  Gonoris  rapcB  type,  like  all  the  other  species  of  Pinacopteryx. 

British  Museum  : 

February,  1887. 


Early  appearance  of  Anthophora  pilipes,  Fab. — On  the  25th  of  this  month  I 
saw  a  male  of  this  bee  flying  round  the  yellow  crocus  in  a  garden  in  Wotton-under- 
Edge.  On  the  27th  I  saw  several  of  the  same  sex  on  the  same  flowers,  and  boxed 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  early  date.  Last  year  the  first  seen  was  on  April  3rd,  which 
is  late.  The  usual  time  of  appearance  here  is  about  the  middle  of  March.  No 
doubt,  should  the  present  sunny  weather  continue,  it  will  be  out  in  numbers  in  a  few 
days. — R.  C.  L.  Peekins,  Lisle  House,  Wotton-under-Edge  :  February  28th,  1887. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ANNOTATED  LIST  OP  BRITISH  ANTHOMYIID^. 

BT    R.    II.    MEADE. 
{Continued from  page  181). 

LIMNOPHOEA,  Desv. 
L.  ALBiFRONS,  Rond.,  non  Zett. 

This  species  differs  from  all  the  other  true  Limnophorx  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted by  having  yellow  tibise.  Eondani  knew  only  the  male,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  female,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  Rondani's  description, 
but  differs  in  a  few  points,  which  I  will  now  give.  In  the  male  only  the  four  pos- 
terior tibise  are  yellow,  the  front  ones  being  black  with  yellow  bases.  In  the  female 
all  the  tibise  are  entirely  of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  In  the  male  Rondani  says  that 
the  thorax  is  grey  and  immaculate  {unicoloria)  ;  in  the  female  it  is  grey,  very  pale 
in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  marked  on  the  dorsum  with  several  short  black  stripes 
or  marks.  The  abdomen  of  the  female,  like  the  male,  has  each  segment  marked  by 
two  large  spots,  which  in  my  specimen  are  subquadrate  in  form. 

The  head  in  the  female  has  the  eyes  separated  by  a  space  which  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  width  of  the  head,  it  is  deep  black,  quite  straight  on  the  sides,  and 
has  a  spot  on  the  forehead  with  a  stripe  on  each  side  white,  like  the  face. 

Rondani  does  not  give  the  size  of  the  male  ;  my  female  specimen  measures 
about  4  mm.  in  length. 

I  captured  a  single  female  of  this  well-marked  and  interesting  species  at  Conis- 
head  Priory,  near  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  on  August  2nd,  1886. 

L.  SOLITAKIA,  Zett. 
This  species  was  placed  in  my  list  in  the  genus  Canosia,  but  upon  close  exami- 
nation I  find  that  it  possesses  the  true  characters  of  a  LimnopJiora  ;  thus,  the  eyes 
of  the  male,  though  rather  widely  separated,  are  still  nearer  together  than  in  the 
true  Ccenosiae,  the  space  between  them  not  measuring  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
of  the  width  of  the  head,  while  in  the  Ccenosice  it  will  measure  at  least  a  third  ; 
besides  this,  there  is  another  and  more  important  character  of  distinction,  for  the 
inner  sides  of  the  eyes  in  the  males  are  convex  in  this  species,  as  in  other  Limno- 
phorce,  being  nearer  together  in  the  centre  than  they  are  above  and  below ;  while  in 
the  CcBnosicE  they  are  straight,  leaving  the  intraocular  space  of  an  even  width 
throughout  in  the  males,  as  is  the  case  in  most  female  Anthomyiidce. 

HYDEOT^A,  Desv. 

H.  siMiLis,  sp.  n. 

Mas,  niger  nitidus ;  thorax  infronte  breviter  alho  striatus ;  abdomen  albidum- 
pallinosum,  parce  fuso-tessellatum,  linea  long itudinali  tenui  nigra  ;  oculi  nudi  sub- 
contigni;  alee  basibus  marginibusque  anticisfuscce,  venis  longitudinaUbus  3*"s  et  4*i« 
inflexis ;  femora  antica  subtus  bituberculaia ;  tibiee  anticce  imbarbata ;  tibice posticcB 
callo  tomentoso  apicali  destitutes.  Long.,  9  mm. 

This  species  bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  and  well-known  one, 
M.  dentipes,  that  I  shall  very  briefly  describe  it,  chiefly  dwelling  upon  those  points 
in  which  it  differs  from  tliat  species. 
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The  colour  is  somewhat  of  a  blue-black,  while  H.  dentipes  has  a  brown  tinge  ; 
the  fly  is  also  rather  larger  than  that  species,  and  the  eyes  of  the  male  are  rather 
nearer  together,  being  sub-contiguous.  The  thorax  is  more  distinctly  striped.  The 
abdomen,  when  viewed  horizontally  from  behind,  is  entirely  of  a  glistening  white 
colour,  but  shows  a  few  dark  tessellations  when  looked  at  from  above  or  in  front. 
There  is  a  longitudinal  dorsal  stripe,  which  is  narrow  and  quite  straight,  and  not 
interrupted  or  dilated  in  the  middle  or  at  the  edges  of  the  segments,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  stripe  in  H.  dentipes.  The  legs  ai'e  long,  the  hind  femora  reaching 
to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  fore  femora  have  one  rather  short,  stout,  but  sharp 
pointed  tubercle  or  tooth  beneath  their  anterior  extremities  towards  the  outer  side, 
and  a  blunt  tubercle  placed  a  little  further  back  on  the  inner  side  of  it.  In  H. 
dentipes,  though  the  species  is  called  unidentate,  there  are  really  two  teeth  lying 
close  together  and  parallel  with  each  other.  The  fore  tibiae  are  thicker  and  less  in- 
dentated  than  those  in  H.  denVpes,  and  destitute  of  the  little  tuft  of  hair  on  their 
ends,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  that  species.  The  middle  femora  have  a  much 
smaller  and  thinner  tuft  of  hairs  at  their  bases  on  the  under  and  anterior  surfaces 
than  those  which  are  found  in  K.  dentipes.  The  middle  tibise  are  armed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  I  have  described  those  of  H.  dentipes  to  be  in  my  list.  The  hind 
tibise  have  no  tubercle  or  callosity  at  their  inner  extremity,  and  also  difPer  from 
those  of  H.  dentipes  by  having  a  group  of  strong  bristles  in  the  middle  of  their  an- 
terior or  under  surfaces. 

The  wings  are  brown  or  nigrescent  at  their  bases,  and  along  their  front  halves  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins  are  rather  more  convergent  than  in  H. 
dentipes,  the  fourth  especially  being  more  bent.  The  external  transverse  veins  are 
rather  more  oblique  and  sinuous  than  those  of  H.  dentipes  usually  are.  The  calyptra 
have  the  scales  rather  larger  than  those  in  H.  dentipes,  the  under  one  projecting 
further  beyond  the  upper  one  ;  they  are  also  surrounded  by  a  darker  yellow  rim 
The  Halteres  have  light  stalks  and  brown  heads.     The  female  is  unknown  to  me. 

I  found  two  males  of  this  fly  at  Douglas,  I.  M.,  in  June,  1885,  in  a  plantation 
at  the  back  of  the  Castle  Mona  Hotel,  along  with  numerous  specimens  of  H.  dentipes. 

H.  iMPEXA,  Loew.* 

I  found  a  single  male  of  this  pretty  species  at  Windermere  in  June,  1884,  and 
have  met  with  it  since  near  Bradford  ;  I  have  also  received  specimens  from  other 
parts  of  England,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1886,  captured  several  of  both 
sexes  near  Ulverston,  Lancashire. 

It  is  a  well-marked  species,  about  6  mm.  in  length,  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
with  the  thorax  unstriped,  but  the  abdomen  with  grey  reflexions  and  a  narrow  dorsal 
stripe.  The  eyes  are  bare,  and  contiguous  in  the  male,  the  third  and  fourth  longitu- 
dinal veins  of  the  wings  are  straight  and  nearly  parallel.  There  is  a  peculiar  grey 
patch  of  very  minute  microscopic  hairs  running  across  the  wing  just  in  front  of  the 
external  transverse  vein,  and  extending  to  the  posterior  border,  this  is  absent  in  the 
female.  Another  characteristic  feature  in  this  species,  is  the  presence  in  the  male 
of  a  group  of  strong  blunt  black  spines  on  the  under  surfaces,  of  the  middle  femora, 
near  their  bases. 

The  females  are  rather  smaller  than  the  males,  but  like  them  shining  black. 

*  Beschreihungen  Europ.  Dipt.,  iii,  Band,  Halle,  1873. 
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HOMALOMTIA,  Bouche. 
H.  FuscuLA,  Fall. 
This  species  is  undoubtedly  synonymous  with  Meigen's  H.  floricola.  Fallen's 
description  of  the  male  of  H.  fuscula  agrees  with  Meigen's  description  of  the  same 
sex  of  H.Jloricola,  but  not  with  Meigen's  account  of  H.  fuscula.  The  latter  author 
seems  to  have  applied  Fallen's  name  to  an  entirely  different  species,  for  he  says  in  his 
description  of  H.  fuscula  that  the  abdomen  of  the  male  is  short,  whereas  it  ought  to 
be  oblong  (liinglich),  as  he  correctly  states  it  to  be  in  his  description  of  H.  floricola. 
He  also  says  that  it  shews  brown  reflexions,  which  are  not  present  in  the  latter  species. 
Lastly  he  states  that  in  the  female  of  H.  fuscula  (that  of  H.  floricola  was  unknovvn 
to  him)  there  is  a  wide  frontal  stripe,  whereas  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
species  that  the  space  between  the  eyes  in  the  female  is  unusually  narrow  ;  not  much 
more  than  double  the  width  of  that  in  the  male. 

Falle'n's  name  being  the  oldest  must  supersede  that  given  by  Meigen,  and  the 
synonymy  of  the  species  will  therefore  stand  thus — 

H.  FUSCULA,  Fall,  et  Zett. 

floricola,  Meig.  et  Schiner. 
cilicrura,  Rond. 

H.  spissATA,  Meade. 

My  friend  Mr.  Verrall  has  pointed  out  to  me  tliat  this  species  was  described  by 

Loew  under  the  name  of  H.  coracina*  before  the  part  of  my  annotated  list  appeared, 

in  which  I  recorded  it  as  a  new  species,  I  therefore  hasten  to  make  the  correction. 

The  name  of  spissata  must  therefore  sink  into  a  synonym,  thus — 

H.   CORACINA,  Lw. 

spissata,  Mde. 

H.  EosERii,  Eond. 
Mr.  Yerrall  has  recorded  the  capture  of  this  pretty  little  species  in  England,t 
and  kindly  gave  me  two  specimens.  The  male  has  the  thorax  of  a  shining  metallic 
brownish-black  colour,  with  white  sides  and  shoulders.  The  scutellum  is  brown  with 
a  reddish  margin.  The  abdomen  is  of  a  clear  transparent  whitish  yellow  colour  at 
the  base,  and  black  at  the  apex.  The  legs,  with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  are  bright 
yellow. 

H.    TEIANGULIFEEA,    Eoild. 

On  carefully  examining  the  small  specimens  of  Honialomyia,  which  I  had 
placed  together  under  the  name  of  H.  serena,  I  found  that  they  consisted  of  two 
distinct  species,  nearly  allied,  but  presenting  several  decided  points  of  difference. 
One  of  these  I  now  propose  to  place  under  Rondani's  name  of  triangulifera,  as  his 
description  agrees  with  it  more  closely  than  that  of  any  other  species  that  I  can  find, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  S.  lugubrina,  of  Zetterstedt ;  and  also  because  the 
name  is  very  appropriate  ;  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characters  being  the 
presence  of  three  very  well  defined  triangular  spots  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen. 

The  male  is  of  a  shining  black  colour  on  the  thorax,  the  shoulders  and  sides 

•  Berliner  Ent.  Zeit.,  xviii,  47. 

t  List  of  a  hundred  new  British  species  of  Dipiera,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxii. 
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being  marked  with  white;  the  eyes  are  sub-contiguous;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  glaucous- 
white  colour,  with  black  triangular  marks.  The  middle  femora  are  armed  beneath 
with  long  and  strong  spines,  which  are  grouped  together,  somewhat  into  the  form  of 
a  tuft,  towards  the  centre.  The  middle  tibioe  are  ciliated  along  the  whole  length  of 
their  under  surfaces  with  stifp  hairs,  which  gradually  increase  in  length  towards  the 
extremity.  The  hind  tibiae  have  only  a  few  irregular  bristles  on  their  outer  sides, 
and  no  long  hairs  on  their  outer  ones.  The  wings  are  fuscous.  The  female  is  like 
the  male  in  colour,  the  thorax  being  black,  and  strongly  marked  on  the  sides  with 
white  ;  the  abdomen  is  brown,  shining,  and  immaculate.  The  length  is  about  85  mm. 
This  species  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  rather  larger  than  H.  serena,  has  a  move 
glaucous  abdomen,  with  more  distinct  triangular  marks  ;  it  is  of  a  blacker  colour, 
the  legs  being  quite  black  ;  the  middle  legs  are  more  strongly  armed  with  spines  and 
hairs ;  the  transverse  veins  of  the  wings  are  rather  farther  apart,  and  the  axillary 
vein  is  longer  and  more  curved,  curling  round  the  extremity  of  the  anal  vein. 

H.    NIGRISQUAMA,    Sp.  n. 
Mas,  thorace  ex  toto  nigro-nitido ;  ahdomine  cinereo  micante,  linea  dorsali  nigra, 
fasciisque  transversis  nigrescentihiis  obscuris ;  oculis  niidis  maximis,  contiguis ;  alls 
brevihus  fuscis ;    calgptris  atris ;    halteribus    flavescentibus ;    pedibus    simplicibus 
nigris.  Long.,  4  mm. 

Head  rather  wider  than  the  thorax,  the  sides  being  entirely  covered  by  the  eyes, 
which  are  large,  bare,  and  contiguous. 

Thorax  shining  black,  without  any  signs  of  white  on  the  shoulders  or  sides. 

Abdomen  rather  wide,  conical  and  flattened,  without  projecting  anal  appendages ; 
it  shows  grey  and  black  reflections,  when  viewed  from  behind,  and  has  a  longitudinal 
black  dorsal  line,  which  is  interrupted  at  the  sutures,  but  not  dilated  into  definite 
triangular  spots,  as  in  many  species  in  this  genus  ;  when  viewed  in  certain  lights, 
however,  brown  or  black  ill-defined  patches  shew  themselves  across  the  middle  of 
the  segments. 

Wings  short  and  sub-nigrescent. 

Calyptra  have  the  scales  of  moderate  and  unequal  sizes,  and  of  a  brownish- 
black  colour. 

Halteres  bright  yellow. 

Legs  quite  black,  and  simple,  showing  no  special  armament  or  structure,  with 
the  exception  of  there  being  two  little  tufts  of  short  bristles  which  project  one  on 
each  side  from  the  under  surface  of  the  ends  of  the  middle  femora. 

I  have  only  seen  two  examples  of  this  well-marked  little  species  ;  one  was 
captured  on  July  Vth,  1882,  near  Bicester  Oxon,  and  the  other  at  Couishead  Priory, 
near  Ulverston,  on  August  2nd,  1886.     I  do  not  know  the  female. 

(To  be  continued). 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A   NEW   SPECIES   OF  ELACHISTA   ALLIED   TO 
RRYNCEOSPORELLA,   STN. 

BY    n.    T.    STAINTON,    F.E.S. 

Elachista  scirpi,  n.  sp.     Exp.  al.,  ^,  4^  lin.  ;   $  ,  5 — 6  lin. 
Head  and  face  grey  or  whitish  (not  so  white  as  in  rhynchosporella) . 
Anterior-wings  white,  much  suffused  with  grey,  especially  below  the  costa  and 
towai'ds  the  inner  margin  ;  these  grey  markings  have,  however,  no  definite  outline 
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(therein  di&eriug  horn  rhynchosporella),  hut  have  a  powdery  appearance ;  a  blotch 
of  this  character  lies  on  the  inner  margin  near  the  base,  and  another  on  the  middle 
of  the  inner  margin  ;  above  this  latter  is  a  short  black  dash  in  the  fold  ;  beyond  the 
black  dash  the  powdery  scales  form  an  obscure  angulated  fascia  (very  different  from 
the  more  definite  mark  in  rhynchosporella,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  prostrate  V), 
beyond  this  are  more  powdery  scales  towards  the  costa,  and  others  along  the  hind 
margin  ;  cilia  pale  grey,  intersected  by  a  dark  grey  line,  in,  or  before,  which  at  the 
apex  is  a  minute  black  dot  (more  perceptible  than  any  thing  analogous  which  we 
find  in  rhy nchosporella) . 

In  rhynchosporella,  the  costa  to  beyond  the  middle  is  more  decidedly  and 
broadly  dark  than  in  scirpi ;  yet  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  though  the 
insects  look  different,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  them  by  sharp  characters. 

This  insect  was  first  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  1S75,  he  having 
met  with  it  in  a  salt-marsh  near  Pembroke,  where  he  collected  it  again 
more  freely  in  1876  ;  it  seemed  to  frequent  there  a  short  species  of 
rush.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  has  now  bred  it  freely  from  larvae 
collected  in  the  leaves  of  Scirpus  onaritimus  near  Worthing,  and 
by  the  help  of  his  bred  specimens,  I  have  been  able  to  sketch  out  the 
characters  above  given,  Mr.  Fletcher  having  also  kindly  given  me 
his  ideas  as  to  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  species. 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. : 
March  \Uh,  1887. 


On  the  life-history  of  JElachisia  scirpi. — While  staying  in  the  New  Forest  in 
June,  1883,  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Digby  told  me  that  in  the  previous  summer  he  took  in 
the  Yarmouth  Marshes  specimens  of  an  Elachista,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  an 
undescribed  species.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  we  went  together 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  evening  we  found  the  insect  flying  in  swarms  at 
intervals  between  5.30  and  dusk.  So  abundant  was  it,  that  although  towards  the 
end  of  the  flight  I  only  boxed  good  specimens,  I  set  one  hundred,  all  males,  the 
next  morning  before  breakfast.  In  April,  1884,  I  searched  among  the  herbage  for 
the  larvae.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Marsh  there  was  growing  on  a  little  mud  bank, 
so  that  one  could  place  the  leaves  between  one's  eyes  and  the  sun,  what  I  then  took 
for  a  fine-leaved  grass,  but  now  believe  to  have  been  Jiincus  Gerardi.  In  some  of 
these  leaves  were  small  Elachista  larvse,  from  which  i-csulted  a  few  E.  cygnipennella, 
and  a  dwarfed  male  of  E.  scirpi.  Neither  Mr.  Digby  nor  I  was  able  to  make  much 
more  of  this  clue  until  May,  1886,  when,  while  collecting  larvae  of  Bactra  in  a  ditch 
near  Worthing,  I  found  some  Elachista  larvae  in  the  leaves  of  Scirpus  maritimus, 
which  proved  to  be  those  of  our  old  Yarmouth  friend.  The  mines  are  short  and 
broad,  and  usually  placed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  leaves.  The  larva  bores  upwards 
or  downwards,  depositing  its  "  frass  "  in  long  dark  masses  in  the  middle  of  the  mine, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  feeds.  The  empty  part  of  the  mine 
is  pale  greenish-white,  and  very  conspicuous. 

The  following  description  of  the  larva  was  taken  on  May  25th  : — Length,  f-in. ; 
tapering  posteriorly  ;  head  pale  yellow,  dark  brown  about   the  mouth  ;    body  pale 
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greenish-yellow,  with  iudistinet  dorsal  line  ;  there  is  a  row  of  indentations  on  each 
side  of  the  latter  ;  the  lateral  skin-fold  marked  out  by  larger  indentations  abore  and 
below ;  segmental  divisions  distinct.  The  larvse  pupate  on  silken  pads,  which  are 
often  spun  on  the  midrib  of  a  leaf  of  the  food- plant.  The  moths  began  to  emerge  in 
captivity  on  June  15th.  The  species  is  obtainable  over  a  long  period,  for  I  see  that 
I  took  three  moths  on  June  10th,  several  larvre  and  two  moths  on  June  IGth,  and 
larvae,  pupae,  and  moths  on  July  3rd.  I  failed  to  find  any  larvae  in  1886  in  leaves  of 
Juncus  Qerardi,  but  feel  sure  that  in  this  neighbourhood  also  they  feed  in  this  plant, 
as  the  moths  were  abundant  among  it  at  some  distance  from  any  Scirpus. — W.  H. 
B.  Fletcher,  Fairlawn  House,  Worthing  :  March  1th,  1887. 

Ephestia  Kilhniella,  Z.,  in  England. — Seven  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Zeller 
sent  me  specimens  of  an  JEphestia  which  he  had  just  described  (Stett.  Ent.  Zeit., 
1879,  pp.  466—471)  under  the  name  of  Kilhniella,  he  having  received  larvae  in  1877 
from  Dr.  Kiihn,  of  Halle,  who  had  found  them  in  a  mill  there,  in  which  much 
American  wheat  was  ground.  On  the  wheaten  flour  the  larvae  fed,  and,  according  to 
the  miller,  they  were  particular  in  their  tastes,  and  would  not  eat  the  r^e-meal. 

With  the  moths  Professor  Zeller  sent  living  larvae,  explaining  that  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  breeding  as  many  of  the  moths  as  I  pleased.  Following  his 
directions,  I  placed  the  larvae  in  close-fitting  boxes,  in  which  I  had  put  some  soft 
paper,  some  bran,  and  plenty  of  wheaten  flour.  The  larvae  burrowed  among  the 
bran  and  flour,  eating  the  latter,  and  forming  loose  passages  of  web  until  full 
fed,  when  they  spun  up  among  the  paper,  and  the  moths  emerged  in  July. 
They  appeared  quite  contented,  and  duly  laid  plenty  of  eggs,  from  which  a 
second  brood  appeared  in  (I  think)  October  or  November.  From  the  eggs  of 
these  the  next  brood  appeared  in  the  following  summer,  the  only  attention  paid 
them  in  all  this  time  being  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  flour.  When,  in 
the  autumn,  the  offspring  of  this  third  brood  went  on  contentedly  feeding  up  in  the 
same  boxes,  I  felt  I  had  carried  the  experiment  far  enough.  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  if  introduced  the  species  would  flourish,  increase  and  multiply,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  if  moths  or  larvae  were  to  escape,  I  might  be  the  unwilling  means  of 
introducing  a  mischievous  pest.  I  therefore  destroyed  all  the  larvae  I  had.  I  find 
now  that  (as  indeed  might  be  expected)  this  species,  which  had  reached  Germany 
ten  years  ago,  has  probably  been  established  in  this  country  for  at  least  half  that 
period.  It  has  spread  widely  on  the  continent,  and  a  very  exhaustive  account, 
with  a  beautiful  plate,  is  given  by  Snellen  in  Tijdschr.  Ent.,  1885,  p.  237,  pL  viii. 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Stoney  Stratford,  sent  me  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  name 
of  ceratonice,  specimens  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  Kuhniella.  He  tells  me  that 
he  reared  thera  from  larvae  found  in  abundance  among  rice  cones  (which  appear  to 
be  a  mixture  of  ground  rice  and  wheat  meal),  on  the  premises  of  a  baker  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  The  material  was  brought  from  a  warehouse  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
but  whence  previously  obtained  could  not  be  traced.  The  moths,  had  however,  been 
noticed  sitting  on  the  meal-room  walls  from  time  to  time  for  three  or  four  years. 
Having,  therefore,  made  good  its  footing  with  us,  there  is  little  prospect  that  the 
species  will  die  out,  but  from  its  highly  domestic  habits,  and  the  universal  necessity 
for  its  pabulum,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  may  in  time  become,  like  Pyralis  farinalis, 
a  common  domestic  pest. 
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Ephestia  Kiihniella  is  the  size  oi  ficella,  pale  grey,  much  dusted  with  dark 
slate-grey.  The  first  line  blackish,  indented,  and,  above  the  dorsal  margin,  deeply 
angulated,  as  in  ilyelois  ceratonice.  Second  line  deeply  angulated  near  the  costa, 
and  indented  below.  Between  these  two  lines  is  a  black  curved  streak  along  the  apex 
of  the  discoidal  cell,  but,  in  many  specimens,  this  is  very  indistinct.  In  well-marked 
specimens  there  is  a  black  line  from  the  costa,  just  beyond  the  second  line,  and 
parallel  with  it  for  a  short  distance.  This,  which  is  very  oblique,  points  towards  the 
discal  streak,  and  beyond  it  to  a  dark  cloud  on  the  dorsal  margin  near  the  middle, 
and  gives  the  appearance  of  a  central  shade  or  cloudy  fascia  from  the  costa,  near  the 
apex,  to  the  dorsal  margin  near  the  middle.  The  hind  margin  is  dotted  with  black, 
the  cilia  are  grey.     Hind-wings,  glossy  wliite  with  brown  veins  and  hind  margin. 

This  species  may  readily  be  separated  from  our  other  species  of  Ephestia  by  its 
deeply  indented  first  line,  even  when  the  oblique  shade  is  not  conspicuous,  from 
Myelois  ceratonice  by  its  narrower  fore-wings  and  far  more  slender  thorax  and 
abdomen.— Chas.  G.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :  March  lUh,  1887. 

Aporia    cratcpgi   in   Devonshire. — I    believe    there    are   only   two   records   of 

A.  cratcBgi  from  the  county  of  Devon,  of  which  one  rests  on  a  dealer's  statement. 
My  friend.  Dr.  Jordan,  once  saw  in  a  dealer's  collection  at  Exeter  specimens  of  this 
insect,  and  asking  where  they  were  taken,  was  told  that  they  came  from  Moreton 
Hampstead.  The  other  record  comes  from  Canon  Tristram.  Knowing  that  he  had 
taken  cratcegi  at  Torquay,  I  wrote,  asking  him  for  details.  This  reply  is  so 
interesting  and  important  that,  with  his  permission,  I  here  give  it  verbatim. 

"  I  was  at  Torquay  in  ill  health  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854.  In  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer  I  came  across  numbers  of  this  butterfly  in  one  field,  a 
grassy  slope,  with  steepish  banks  adjoining  a  wood.  I  think  it  was  what  they  called 
the  Castle  Hill,  but  I  have  never  been  there  since,  and  my  memory  is  not  clear  as  to 
this.  I  never  saw  the  insect  except  there,  I  did  not  come  across  it  anywhere  else. 
It  is  the  only  time  or  place  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  England.  I  do  not  think  it  lasted 
many  days,  and  I  should  say  all  I  captured  were  in  the  same  field.  I  filled  a  store 
box  I  know,  and  for  some  years  supplied  my  friends  from  it.  I  have  still  a  nice  row 
of  them,  but  I  have  long  ceased  to  add  to  my  collection,  and  was  quite  unaware  till 
I  received  your  letter  that  there  was  any  special  interest  attaching  to  A.  cratcegi. 
Can  it  have  been  a  sudden  outburst  not  usual  at  that  place,  like  my  getting  eleven 
Vanessa  Antiopa  on  one  geranium  bed  in  a  friend's  garden  in  Norfolk  before  breakfast 
one  morning  ?  I  had  no  entomological  acquaintances  at  Torquay,  so  I  assumed  this 
to  be  a  normal  occurrence.     I  may  add  I  took  on  the  shore  there  a  fine  specimen  of 

B.  pulchella  about  the  same  time,  and  succeeded  in  hatching  and  rearing  the  eggs  on 
Marvel  of  Peru." 

In  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  247,  I  find  the  following 
notice  of  this  butterfly  : — 

"  1826 — Papilio  cratcegata,  black  ribbed  butterfly,  is  rather  a  local  insect.  In 
the  previous  summer  I  met  a  scientific  tourist  from  Suffolk,  who  informed  me  that 
he  had  visited  Hants  to  procure  this  insect,  which  he  understood  was  here  plentiful ; 
we  searched  for  it  several  days  to  no  purpose,  but  this  year  they  were  more  numerous 
than  even  the  common  Cabbage  White,  abounding  in  every  field  ;  since  then  very 
scarce." 
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These  cases  point  very  strongly  to  migration  as  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of 
this  species ;  its  occurrence  at  Torquay  being  an  almost  isolated  instance  of  its 
appearance  in  Devon.  The  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  and 
those  already  brought  before  us,  is  that,  after  trying  to  establish  itself  in  this  country, 
it  succeeded  in  holding  its  own  for  a  few  years,  but,  eventually,  found  the  climate 
unsuitable,  possibly  too  humid,  and,  therefore,  gradually  succumbed. — Gr.  T.  Baker, 
16,  Clarendon  Eoad,  Edgbaston  :  March  I6th,  1887. 

7s  Aporia  cratcegi  extinct  in  England  ? — Mr.  Tutt,  in  his  notes  on  this  subject 
fante,  -pp.  220,  221),  suggests  "that  migration  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  probable 
cause  of  the  great  falling  off  observed  in  the  number  of  this  species."  By  this,  I 
understand  Mr.  Tutt  to  mean  that  the  same  conditions  of  the  climate  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  development  and  increase  of  indigenous 
specimens  of  this  species,  and  have  tended  towards  its  rarity  or  extinction,  have 
also  prevented  its  recruiting  its  numbers  by  migration,  or  rather  immigration,  from 
the  Continent.  The  absence  or  existence  of  climatic  conditions  favourable  to  im- 
migration, is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  rarity  or  abundance,  in  any  year  or  succession 
I  of  years,  of  Colias  Edusa,  Colias  Hyale,  Vanessa  cardui,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  and 
other  migratory  and  cosmopolitan  species,  but  Aporia  cratagi  cannot,  I  think,  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  these,  and  before  we  can  entertain  the  hope  that  it 
"will  become  common  again"  when  "we  get  a  fresh  stock  from  the  Continent,"  it  is 
necessary  that  some  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  that  it  is  migratory  in  its  habits. 
According  to  my  experience,  Aporia  cratagi,  although  a  powerful  flyer,  and  capable 
of  soaring  to  a  great  height  when  pursued  or  alarmed,  is  usually  a  gregarious  and 
sluggish  insect,  occurring  chiefly  in  colonies,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
trees  or  shrubs  on  which  it  fed  in  its  larval  stage,  and  in  this  respect  resembling 
species  of  the  genus  Melitaa.  If  A.  cratagi  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  why  do  we 
not  occasionally  hear  of  its  capture  in  Kent,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  East  of 
England,  in  those  seasons  when  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  such  species  as  Pieris 
Daplidice,  Argynnis  Lathonia,  and  other  immigrants  from  the  Continent  occur .-' 
As  it  is  an  abundant  species  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  difliculty  in  ascertaining  from  Continental  Lepidopterists  whether  or 
not  it  is  migratory  iu  its  habits. 

With  reference  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Tutt,  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
prejudice  to  Continental  types  of  British  species,  which  may  possibly  still  be  enter- 
tained by  some  collectors  of  British  Lepidoptera,  can  affect  the  consideration  of 
questions  concerning  the  geographical  distribution  or  migration  of  species. — H.  Goss, 
Surbiton  Hill :  March,  1887. 

[We  shall  be  glad  of  precise  information  on  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Goss.  At 
present  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  to  the  effect  that  A.  cratagi  is  not  a 
migi-atory  species,  and  think  that  any  hope  of  resuscitating  it  in  this  country  must 
rest  on  artificial  introduction  and  perfect  abstention  from  "collecting"  for  a  long 
time.  Not  believing,  as  a  rule,  in  extermination  by  collectors,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
disposed  to  think  that  "  over-collecting  "  may  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
disappearance  of  this  butterfly,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  gregarious  habits  in  its 
earlier  stages  (which  rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to  wholesale  collectors)  and  its 
"  localization  "  here.     But  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  idea  that  the  decadence  of 
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many  of  our  butterflies  is  mainly  due  to  undefined  natural  causes.  Stephens,  in  his 
"Illustrations"  (Raust.,  i,  p.  27,  1827)  says,  that  in  June,  1810,  he  saw  A.  cratcegi 
in  plenty  in  Coombe  Wood,  and  that  on  the  following  year  he  captured  several  at 
Muswell  Hill,  but  had  since  never  seen  it  at  large,  and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Haworth 
used  to  constantly  take  it  at  Chelsea.  The  "  Cabbage  Whites "  are  notoriously 
migratory,  and  immigration  no  doubt  frequently  recruits  our  already  too-abundant 
supply. — Eds.] 

Oh  the  Ufe-Mstory  of  Depressaria  cinifloneUa,  Z. — In  March,  1885,  I  received  i| 
fi'om  Mr.  Salvage,  then  collecting  at  Eannoch,  some  living  females  of  this  species,  ; 
with  the  information  confirming  a  previously  formed  guess  of  my  own,  that  the  larvae 
would  be  likely  to  cat  birch  leaves.  One  of  these  moths  laid  about  a  dozen  eggs,  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  a  row  along  the  crevice  between  a  birch  bud  and  the  twig  ou 
which  it  grew,  fastening  them  to  the  scales  of  the  bud.  When  I  first  saw  these  eggs 
they  were  very  bright  red,  and  became,  a  few  days  before  hatching,  dark  smoky- 
purple  in  colour.  The  young  larvae  appeared  during  the  last  half  of  April,  and  took 
readily  to  birch,  Betula  alba.    The  following  description  was  taken  on  May  l2th  : — 

Length,  about  ^-in.,  tapering  towards  both  ends  ;  head  dark  brown  ;  corselet 
almost  black,  bisected  by  thin  median  line  ;  anal  segment  with  black  plate,  and  large 
black  spots  on  anal  claspers  ;  body,  dull  sage-green,  the  spots  large  with  black  bristles. 

On  May  2oth,  being  about  full-grown,  they  were  again  described,  thus  : —  j 

Length,  about  f -in. ;  head  pale  reddish,  marked  with  dark  brown  about  the 
mouth ;  corselet  and  anal  plate  blackish ;  body  purple-brown,  rather  lighter 
anteriorly  ;  spots,  large  and  black.  By  June  8th  the  larvte  had  pupated.  The  pupa 
is  about  -iQ-m-  long ;  the  colour  of  the  body  red,  that  of  the  wing-cases  olive-brown, 
with  a  greenish  tinge. 

The  larvae  live  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  formed  by  turning  down  a  piece  at 
the  edge  of  a  birch  leaf,  or  by  folding  one  down  the  middle.  The  moths  emerged 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  were,  on  the  average,  larger  than  wild  specimens  from 
the  same  locality,  from  which  I  conclude  that  birch  is  almost  certainly  the  natural 
food-plant  of  the  larvae. — W.  H.  B.  Fletchee,  Fairlawn  House,  Worthing  : 
March  7th,  1887. 

Remarkable  variety  of  Eudorea  pi/ralella.- — In  the  end  of  June,  1886,  when 
collecting  on  our  Isle  of  Purbeck  coast,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  four 
examples  of  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  variety  of  Eudorea  ])i/rale!la.  The  fore- 
wings  are  pure  white,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coloured  scales  at  the  base, 
and  a  small  wedge-shaped  blotch  and  dotted  line  at  the  extreme  hind  margin,  tin 
only  markings  are  contained  between  the  first  and  second  lines,  and  are  of  the  usual 
type  and  colour :  the  space  enclosed  by  these  lines  shows  out  against  the  clear  white 
ground  colour  as  a  well-defined  and  conspicuous  central  fascia.  There  is  not  the  i 
faintest  trace  of  any  subterminal  baud. 

Between  the  typical  E.  pi/ralella  and  this  extreme  form,  which  exactly  corres- 
ponds to,  but  is  even  whiter  than,  the  very  whitest  examples  of  E.  frequentella,  var. 
portlandica,  the  local  coast  variety  ingratella  is  an  intermediate  link. 

These  four  specimens  of  this  pale  variety  were   all   I  could   meet  with  out  of 
numbers   of  the  usual  type. — Eustace    E.    Bankes,  The  Eectory,  Corfe  Castle 
February  2Uh,  1887. 
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Notes  on  Sesia  philanthiformis  in  West  Cornwall. — During  my  short  stay  at 
Penzance  last  summer,  I  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of 
this  interesting  lepidopteron.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  on  the  7th  of 
July,  when  I  visited  the  Logan  Rocks  which  are  situated  on  the  coast  and  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  Land's  End.  The  weather,  on  this  occasion,  was  marked  by 
continuous  sunshine,  combined  with  a  higher  temperature  than  I  believe  is  usually 
registered  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but,  happily,  the  otherwise  oppressive  heat 
was,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  on  the  coast,  considerably  tempered  by  a  freshening 
breeze.  I  had  not  arrived  at  the  "Rocks"  long,  before  I  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  several  insects  flitting  about  the  herbage.  These,  I  at  first  thought  were  small  wasps 
or  other  Hymenoptera,  but  subsequently  noticing  that  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
in  places  with  common  thrift  fArmeria  vulgaris),  I  began  to  suspect  that  they  miglit, 
on  further  examination,  prove  to  be  Sesia  philanthiformis.  Some  time  was  spent,  aa 
may  be  readily  imagined,  before  a  specimen  could  be  marked  down,  for  in  such  a 
wind  they  seemed  as  it  were  to  disappear  almost  magically.  However,  after  repeated 
failures,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  ti'acing  one  of  them  until  it  settled  on  some  short 
grass,  and  a  brief  glance  at  the  individual  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
S.  philanthiformis. 

Possessing  only  a  "type  "  of  this  species  in  my  collection,  I  naturally  became 
anxious  to  secure  specimens,  but  not  having  a  net  with  me,  I  found  this  a  difficnlt 
matter.  Therefore,  at  the  risk  of  rendering  the  specimens  worthless,  I  first  tried  to 
knock  them  down  with  the  hat  whilst  they  were  at  rest.  This  procedure  resulted 
in  a  miserable  failure,  for  if  I  knocked  one  down,  which  is  questionable,  I  certainly 
could  never  find  it.  After  several  abortive  trials  of  this  rough  method,  I  contrived 
(not  without  many  ineffectual  attempts)  to  invert  the  hat  over  a  specimen,  but  only 
again  to  be  foiled,  for  on  slightly  elevating  the  hat  to  bos  the  coveted  object,  it 
once  more  exhibited  its  activity  and  darted  off.  Disappointed  in  every  way,  I  soon 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining  specimens,  much  as  I  wanted  them.  However,  about 
1  p.m.,  whilst  on  my  way  back  by  the  fields  to  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
to  the  Land's  End,  I  again  came  across  the  species.  This  time  fortune  favoured  me, 
for  it  was  flying  about  in  numbers  on  the  lee-side  of  one  of  the  quaint  stone  walls, 
which  are  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  country,  serving  as  they  do 
for  fences.  After  watching  the  insect  for  a  short  time,  I  observed  that  although  ils 
food-plant,  the  common  thrift,  grew  in  plenty  on  the  wall,  it  invariably  settled  on 
the  flowei's  or  foliage  (principally  the  latter)  of  wild  thyme.  Once  settled  on  this 
plant,  a  specimen  would  allow  itself  to  be  approached  and  looked  at.  It  was  now 
that  I  found  my  glass-bottomed  boxes  useful,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  securing  nine  specimens.  An  examination  of  the  thrift  on  the  wall 
shewed  evident  traces  of  its  having  been  tenanted  by  larvae,  doubtless  of  the  same 
species.  L^pon  ai-rival  at  the  Land's  End,  S.  philanthiformis  again  came  under  my 
notice,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so  plentiful  there  ;  perhaps  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day  !  A  day  or  two  afterw.ards  I  observed  a  few  more  on  walls,  not  far  from 
Porthcurno,  and  two  or  three  were  netted.  But  I  shall  ever  regret  that  I  had  not 
the  net  with  me  on  the  Vth  July,  for  by  means  of  it,  and  a  good  supply  of  boxes,  I 
am  confident  that  I  could  have  obtained  manji  scores  of  good  specimens. 

From  my  short  experience  of  this  species,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were 
found  to  exist  in  all  those  situations  on  the  coast  of  West  Cornwall  in  which  its 
food-plant  grows  in  any  appreciable  quantity. — Edwabd  A.  Atmoue,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk  :  February  11th,  1887. 
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Notes  on  Ephippiphora  tetragonana. — My  first  acquaintance  with  this  species 
was  made  on  the  9th  August,  1885,  when  I  casually  met  with  two  specimens — not 
in  the  best  condition — in  a  wood  near  this  town.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
I  only  obtained  three  or  four  more  that  year,  but  determined  to  look  out  for  it  earlier 
in  future,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  efforts  last  year  were  rewarded  with  a 
good  series.  The  earliest  captures  were  made  on  the  18th  July,  when  the  insect  was 
in  fine  condition  ;  and  I  continued  to  meet  with  it  till  the  middle  of  August,  the 
condition  being  generally  good  up  to  the  first  week  in  that  month.  From  observation, 
I  should  say  that  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  it  is  from  6  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  when  it 
flies  rather  briskly  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  amongst  the  wild  rose 
bushes,  which  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wood.  Its  flight  is 
rather  similar  to  that  of  its  congeners,  E.  cirsiana  and  E.  himaculana,  but  still  more 
closely,  I  think,  resembles  that  of  OrtJiotcenia  striana.  Not  unfrequently  I  watched 
it  till  it  settled  on  a  rose,  or  bramble  leaf,  but  it  never  rested  long.  In  the  bright 
sunshine  it  flies  more  rapidly,  and  is  then,  from  its  colour,  somewhat  difficult  to  follow 
with  the  eye.  Its  food-plant  here  is,  to  my  mind,  imdoultedly  rose,  and  I  searched 
hard  for  the  larvae  last  May,  though  without  success.  This  year,  however,  I  have 
good  hopes  of  being  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and,  if  so,  shall  be  glad  to 
communicate  the  result. — W.  A.  Atmoee,  1],  Albion  Place,  Grantham  :  Fehruary 
22nd,  1887. 

Homalota  cavifrons,  Sharp.— Homalota  cavifrons  occara  not  uncommonly  in  the 
Pentlands  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  also  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
under-sides  of  stones  lying  on  the  turf,  and  in  moss.  The  males,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  wide  frontal  depression  and  the  black  bristles  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  some  specimens  being  much  paler  and 
more  rufous  than  others,  without,  apparently,  being  immature.  The  females,  which 
are  much  more  like  analis,  but  smaller,  and  with  shorter  elytra,  are  generally 
uniformly  dark  in  colour.  They  are  very  active,  and  when  two  or  three  are  on  the 
under-surface  of  a  stone,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  secure  them,  especially  if  a  high  wind 
is  blowing. — R.  F.  Logan,  Colinton,  Midlothian  :  March  Wth,  18^7. 

Hydnohius  punctatissimus,  Steph.,  4'c.,  near  Margate. — Upon  the  8th  of  No- 
vember last,  while  casually  strolling  along  the  shore,  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  this 
beetle  crawling  upon  the  cliffs,  and  a  brief  search  brought  me  to  its  head-quarters. 
Here  it  was  in  the  utmost  profusion,  both  ascending  the  cliff  and  crawling  upon  the 
sand  below  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  before  I  came  away  I  secured  nearly  500 
specimens.  For  more  than  a  week  it  continued  in  the  utmost  profusion,  aud  even  so 
late  as  the  3rd  of  December  a  specimen  settled  upon  my  hand  as  I  was  walking  along. 

This  beetle  appears  to  be  longer  than  most  in  attaining  its  mature  colouring. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  specimens  that  I  took  were  yellow  or  very  pale  brown,  and 
some  that  I  kept  alive  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  five  days  had  altered  little  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  At  first  I  thought  that  these  pale  individuals  might  possibly 
belong  to  another  species,  but  I  can  detect  no  structural  difference,  and  therefore 
conclude  that  they  are  merely  immature  H.  punctatissimus. 

At  the  same  time  I  also  took  eight  examples  of  the  pretty  little  Ceuthorrhyn- 
chideus  frontalis,  Bris.,  which  is  rather  hard  to  see  as  it  sits  motionless  upon  the  cliff 
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Difflossa  mersa  was  extremely  plentiful  one  morning — far  above  high-water  mark — 
in  company  with  Phytosus  spinifer,  but  subsequently  I  found  only  two  or  three 
specimens. — Theodoee  Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent :  February  6th,  1887. 

Wireioorms  in  winter. — It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  wireworms 
descend  deeply  into  the  soil  during  the  winter  months.  During  the  last  six  weeks, 
and  even  immediately  after  tolerably  severe  weather  and  prolonged  frost,  I,  however, 
have  found  them  feeding  upon  Jerusalem  artichokes  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
surface.  I  imagine  that  when  food  is  abundant  they  do  not  trouble  to  descend  at 
all,  and  only  hibernate,  strictly  speaking,  when  it  is  not  to  be  procured.  Many  larvae, 
we  know,  may  be  frozen  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  wireworms  are  perhaps  as 
robust  as  any.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  likely  that  any  but  a  severe  frost  should  drive 
them  so  far  below  the  surface  when  food  in  plenty  is  to  be  obtained  ;  and  certainly 
it  has  no  such  effect  in  the  garden  here. — Id. 

Aphodius  consputus,  Cr.,  near  Margate. — Early  in  last  November  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  fifteen  specimens  of  this  rarity,  as  they  were  crawling  up  the  cliffs 
in  company  with  a  host  of  other  insects.  Not  recognising  them  at  the  time,  I 
imagined  them  to  be  a  varying  form  of  A.  prodromtis.  Upon  examining  them  at 
home,  however,  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  conspicuous  yellow  blotch  upon  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  by  the  yellowish  centre  to  the  metasternum  ;  and  then  their 
true  character,  of  course,  was  evident  enough.  In  company  with  them  I  also  took 
A.  porous  and  A.  tessulatus  in  some  numbers.  I  fancy  that  many  of  the  rarer 
Aphodii  appear  later  in  the  year  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  so  escape  the 
notice  of  collectors.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  shore  and  cliff  collecting,  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  my  best  captures,  is  remunerative  at  least  until 
the  end  of  November. — Id. 


John  Sang. — We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Sang,  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  20th.  The  cause  of  death 
■was  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.     A  detailed  notice  will  appear  in  our  next  No. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
February  2Uh,  1887  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Kelsall,  J.  Lea,  and  E.  B.  Nevinson,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Hb.,  from  Hungary,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  forms  of  T.  blundularia  from  there  although  he  had 
received  it  from  Germany  ;  he  further  showed  continental  forms  of  AgrotidcB  and 
specimens  of  Acidalia  perochraria,  Fisch.,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  R.  South, 
Lobophora  polycommata,  Hb.  (bred).  Dr.  Rendall,  Calocampa  solidaginis,  Hb., 
from  Cannock  Chase.  Mr.  Tugwell,  English  and  Scotch  forms  of  Lycaena  bellargus, 
Erott.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Notodonta  ziczac,  L.,  Dianthcecia  capsophila,  Dup.,  Aplecta 
prasina,  Fb.,  and  Eupithecia  pumilata,  Hb.,  from  County  Cork,  with  specimens  from 
Tarious  English  localities  for  comparison.  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir  read  a  paper  on  "  Melanism." 
Mr.  George  Smith  gave  an  exhibition  of  photo-micrograpliic  slides. 
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lOa  March,  1887.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  D.  J.  Rice  and  H.  H.  Druee  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  G-oldthwaite  exhibited  N^^/ssia  Mspidaria,  Fb.  (bred).  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater,  a 
variety  of  Arctia  Caja,  L.,  having  the  red  colour  replaced  by  a  yellowish  or  buff 
colour,  and  he  stated  that  it  had  been  bred  by  Mr.  Mutch,  of  Hornscy,  who  had  fed  a 
number  of  larvae  on  lime,  and  the  remainder  on  the  usual  food-plants,  with  the  result 
that  all  those  fed  on  the  lime  were  this  yellow  form,  the  others  being  normal.  Mr. 
E.  Adkin,  Zanclognatha  tarsipennalis,  Tr.,  and  remarked  that  nearly  twelve  months 
had  elapsed  between  tlie  escape  of  the  larvae  from  the  eggs  and  the  emergence  of  the 
imagines.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Tapinoma  melanocephalum,  For.,  taken  in  the 
Palm  House,  Kew  Gardens,  on  Hovea  GrisehacJtia,  from  Tropical  Australia,  and  he 
stated  that  this  brought  the  number  of  Exotic  ants  found  in  Kew  Gardens  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Saunders,  and  himself,  up  to  seven  species.  Mr.  E.  Step  contributed 
a  paper  on  "  Mosses." — H.  W.  Barkek,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  3Iarch  2nd,  1887. — Dr.  D.  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  Daltry,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  of  Madeley  Vicarage,  Staffordshire  ;  Dr. 
Neville  Manders,  L.R.C.P.,  of  the  Army  IMedical  Staff,  Mooltan,  India ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Sich,  of  Chiswick  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  McDougall,  of  Blackhoath,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mutch,  two  specimens  of  Arctia  Caja, 
one  of  which  was  bred  from  a  larva  fed  on  lime  leaves,  and  the  other  from  a  larva 
fed  on  low  plants,  the  ordinary  pabulum  of  the  species.  The  object  of  the  exhibition 
was  to  show  the  effect  of  food  in  causing  variation  in  Lepidoptera. 

Capt.  H.  J.  Elwes  exhibited  a  large  number  of  Lepidoptera- Ileterocer a,  caught 
by  him  in  the  verandah  of  the  Club  at  Darjeeling,  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
feet,  on  the  niglit  of  the  4th  of  August,  1886,  between  9  p.m.  and  1  a.m.  The 
specimens  exhibited  represented  upwards  of  120  species.  He  slated  that  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace's  observations  on  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  collecting  motlis  in  the 
tropics  were  fully  confirmed  by  his  own  experience  during  four  months'  collecting  in 
Sikkim  and  the  Khasias.  The  conditions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wallace  were  a  dark 
wet  night  in  the  rainy  season ;  a  situation  commanding  a  large  extent  of  virgin  forest 
and  uncultivated  ground  ;  and  a  whitewashed  verandah,  not  too  high,  with  powerful 
lamps  in  it.  He  said  tliat  on  many  nights  during  June  and  July  he  had  taken  from 
60  to  80  species,  and  during  his  stay  he  had  collected  between  000  and  700  species. 
He  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  Kliasia  Hills,  the  southern  slopes  of  wliich  he 
believed  to  be  the  true  habitat  of  the  greater  part  of  those  insects  described  many 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Westwood  and  others  as  coming  from  Sylhet,  which  was  situated 
in  a  ilat  culti rated  plain,  under  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  not  many  miles 
distant  from  these  hills.  In  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  and  extremely  hot  and 
wet  climate  of  these  bills  no  Europeans  had  done  much  collecting  there,  but  the  speci- 
mens were  chiefly  caught  by  the  natives  and  brought  into  the  town  of  Sylhet  for  sale. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Cathormiocerus  sociua,  taken  a 
few  years  ago  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  specimens  of 
Cathormiocerus  maritimus  and  Plaiytarsus  hirtzis.  Mr.  F.  Grut  said  he  was 
requested  by  Mens.  Peringuey,  of  Cape  Town,  to  announce  that  the  latter  was 
engaged  on  a  monograph  of  Hipporrhina,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
specimens  and  other  assistance  from  British  Entomologists.  Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew 
communicated  "  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Rhopalocera  from  the  Solomon 
Islands."  Mr.  George  T.  Baker  communicated  "  Descriptions  of  a  new  species  of  the 
Lepidopterous  genus  Carama,  together  with  a  few  notes  on  the  genus ;  "  and 
"  Description  of  a  new  genua  of  Ehopalocera  allied  to  Thecla." — U.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec- 
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LIST    OF    BRITISH    TIPULIDM,    &c.    ("DADDY-LONGLEGS"), 
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BY     G.     H.     TERRALL,     F.E.S. 

{Continued  from  page  209). 

IDIOPTERA. 
I  am  not  sure  that  J. /ffsci^i^ff,  L.,  is  British,  but  think  it  most 
probable ;  AYalker's  description  may  apply  to  it,  as  he  says  nothing 
about  the  abbreviated  wings  of  the  female,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
puts  I.  puIcheUa,  Mg.,  as  a  synonym.  I.  jjulchdla  I  have  taken  at 
Lyndhurst  and  I.  trimaculata  at  Aberdeen. 

EPRELIA. 

In  this  genus  I  know  nothing  of  E.  decora^  Hal.,  given  by  Walker 
as  a  variety  of  E.  marmorata,  Mg.,  but  Loew  truly  remarks  that  Hali- 
day's  description  will  not  agree  with  any  known  Ephelia.  Until  very 
recently  (l<s63)  only  one  very  variable  Eplielia  was  recognised  as 
European,  but  in  that  year  Egger  distinguished  E.  miliaria,  and  in 
1871  Loew.  distinguished  three  more  (one  of  which  I  think  identical 
with  E.  miliaria). 

Our  British  species,  exclusive  of  E.  decora,  are  not  easy  to  tabu- 
late, but  the  following  table  may  assist  in  their  determination : 

1  (4)     Wing  veins  entirely  without  small  dots  on  them. 

2  (3)     The  spots  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  sharply  separated;  largish  species... 

miliaria,  Egg. 

3  (2)     The  spots  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  coalescing  into  a  cloud,   which  occupies 

nearly  all  the  tip  of  the  wing  ;  smallest  species,  and  legs  thinnest... 

apicata,  Lw. 

4  (1)     Wing  veins  with  some,  or  numerous,  dark  dots  on  them. 

5  (6)     Dots  on  the  veins  not  numerous,  hence  considerable  open  clear  spaces  on  the 

wings,  supernumerary  cross  vein   with  its   darkening  spread  both   ways 
along  the  postical  vein  ;   smallish  species submarmorata,  n.  sp. 

6  (5)     Dots  on  the  veins  numerous,  usually  leaving  scarcely  any  clear  spaces  on  the 

wings,  but  the  supernumerary  cross  vein  does  not  extend  its  darkening 
along  the  postical  vein  ;  largest  species  marmorata,'Mg. 

The  four  species  all  differ  in  the  vein  which  ends  in  the  tip  of  the 
wing  :  in  E.  miliaria  this  is  slightly  clouded  all  along,  except  at  the 
tip  ;  in  E.  apicata  it  begins  nearly  clear,  then  runs  through  the  large 
apical  cloud,  but  finishes  in  a  clear  spot  at  its  extreme  tip  ;  in  E. 
submarmorata  it  varies  a  great  deal,  but  is  never  like  the  preceding 
species,  it  usually  has  from  four  to  six  dark  dots  on  it,  and  sometimes 
!j  finishes  in  a  dark  dot ;  while  in  E.  marmorata  it  is  usually  crowded 
with  dots. 

E.  miliaria  :  not  at  all  uncommon  near  the  Shin  in  Sutherland 
last  July,  also  at  Inchnadamph. 
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E.  apicata  :  one  day,  when  at  Inveran  last  July,  I  crossed  to  the 
Eoss-shire  side  o£  the  Oykel,  and  in  a  small  valley  this  species 
abounded,  while  no  other  occurred  ;  I  believe  it  is  a  species  very 
abundant  when  it  occurs,  but  occurring  in  very  restricted  localities  ;  I 
found  it  abundantly  in  a  small  locality  near  Bickleigh  in  Devonshire, 
in  August,  1885,  and  to  prove  its  wide  distribution,  I  have  a  female 
caught  in  the  Pistojese  Apennines  by  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Eaton  on  August 
5th,  1882.     Loew  described  it  from  a  wide  area  in  Central  Europe. 

E.  SUBMAEMOEATA,  n.  sp.  {S  ?  )• — Minor,  inter  E.  marmoratam  et  E.  apicatam 
sed  ab  hdc  maculis  in  alarum  apice  sitis  non  confluentibus  et  venis  longitudinalibus 
parce  niffro-punctatis,  et  ab  Hid  magnitudine  minore  et  alls  clarioribus,  distincta. 

A  smallish  species,  resembling  both  E.  marmorata  and  E.  apicata  ;  it  is  not 
quite  so  small  as  E.  apicata,  and  the  thorax  is  not  so  brightly  striped  ;  the  wings 
are  broader  than  in  E.  apicata,  and  have  but  few  spots  on  the  veins  compared  with 
E.  marmorata ;  the  bpots  near  the  apex,  though  not  so  black  and  sharply  defined  as 
in  E.  miliaria,  still  have  not  the  least  tendency  to  the  characteristic  cloud  of  E. 
apicata,  and  the  presence  of  some  dots  on  the  veins  distinguishes  it  from  all  except 
E.  marmorata  ;  from  this  its  small  size  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  dots  on 
the  veins  at  once  separate  it,  while  a  peculiarity  is  noticeable  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  supernumerary  vein,  as  the  clouding  of  the  vein  spreads  out  both  wings  along 
the  postical  vein,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  T  reversed  ;  the  scarcity  of  the  dots 
about  the  veins  leaves  distinct  the  two  (nearly)  clear  bands  across  the  wings  which 
are  so  noticeable  in  E.  apicata.     The  genitalia  are  small  and  dark. 

This  species  was  abundant  near  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Frant  last 
June,  and  I  met  with  it  at  Loch  Maree  in  June,  1885. 

E.  marmorata  is  widely  spread,  but  seldom  abounds  in  one  spot. 

LIMNOPHILA. 

1  (18)     Subcostal  vein  ending  almost  with  the  cross  vein  connecting  it  with  the 

radial. 

2  (15)     Prififurca  never  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  petiole  of  the  first  sub- 

marginal  cell,  often  only  about  as  long. 

3  (14)     Petiole  of  upper  vein  from  discal  cell  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  fork. 

4  (5)     Blackish-grey  species 3Ieigenii,  Yer. 

5  (4)     Ochreous  species. 

6  (13)     Thorax  with  a  black  central  line,  at  least  in  front. 

7  (10)     Stigma  distinct,  though  not  conspicuous  ;  species  20 — 30  mm.  alar  expanse. 

8  (9)     Wings  somewhat  pellucid,  femora  (when  mature)  blackish,  leaving  only 

the  basal  third  luteous   dispar,  Mg. 

9  (8)     Wings  distinctly  yellowish  ;  femora  with  only  the  ti^DS  dark... 

lineola,  Mg. 

10  (7)     Stigma  absent  ;  species  16 — 20  mm.  alar  expanse. 

11  (12)     Discal  cell  closed     lineolella,  n.  sp. 

12  (11)     Discal  cell  open aperta,  n.  sp. 

13  (6)     Thorax  entirely  ochreous,  with  no  trace  of  a  central  black  line... 

ferruginea,  Mg. 
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14  (3)     Petiole  of  upper  vein  from  discal  cell  uot  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  fork 

(radial  vein  strongly  arched  after  the  prsefurca)     ochracea,  Mg. 

15  (2)     Prsefurca  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  petiole  of  the  first  sub-marginal 

cell  (base  of  prsefurca  clouded). 

16  (17)     Blackish-grey  species licolor,M.g. 

17  (16)     Ochreous  species    punctum,'^lg. 

18  (1)     Subcostal  vein  continued  a  considerable  distance  after  the  cross  vein  con- 

necting it  vFith  the  radial  (praefurca  always  long).  Petiole  of  upper  vein 
from  discal  cell  (normally)  from  two  to  ten  times  as  long  as  the  fork 
(fork  sometimes  absent). 

19  (26)  Petiole  of  upper  vein  from  discal  cell  scarcely  longer  than  the  fork,  often 
shorter ;  marginal  cross  vein  exceedingly  near  base  of  radial  fork  (except 
in  L.  sepium),  base  of  the  discal  cell  not  in  a  line  with  the  base  of  the 
two  cells  above,  {conf.  L.  nemoralis,  var.). 

20  (23)     Great  cross  vein  after  middle  of  discal  cell,  antennae  bearing  bristly  hairs 

three  or  four  times  as  long  as  each  joint. 

21  (22)     Entirely  ochreous,  veins  at  end  of  wing  approximating  .  fuscipennis,  Mg. 

22  (21)     Disc  of  thorax  shining  dark  brown   dtscicollis,'Mg. 

23  (30)     Great  cross  vein  before  middle  of  discal  cell,  anteuuaj  bearing  bristly  hairs 

about  twice  as  long  as  each  joint. 

24  (25)     Pleurae  grey  lucorum,  Mg. 

25  (24)     Pleurce  yellowish sepium,  Yer. 

26  (19)     Petiole  of  upper  vein  from  discal  cell  (normally")  from  two  to  ten  times  as 

long  as  the  fork  (fork  sometimes  absent). 

27  (28)     Light  grey  species,  usually  with  stripes  on  thorax,  medium  sized  .. 

nemoralis,  Mg. 

28  (27)     Thorax  blackish,  or  brownish  unstriped,  small  species. 

29  (30)     Blackish,  wings  narrow,  almost  bare  ^^a^a,  Wlk. 

30  (29)     Brown,  wings  broad  and  pilose,  even  on  the  disc  near  the  tip... 

senilis,  Hal. 

The  above  sixteen  species  form  a  very  natural  group,  with  the 
^possible  exception  of  L.  senilis,  which,  however,  has  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  genus.  Two  or  three  more  species  may  be  expected 
to  occur  in  Britain,  and  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  synonymy, 
as  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  continental  writers  in  all  cases  ;  I 
think,  however,  I  have  completely  cleared  up  all  the  British  synonyms, 
many  of  which  had  previously  been  of  considerable  trouble  to  students. 

L.  Meigenii:  the  Limnohia  nigrina  of  Meig.,  Sys.  Bes.,  vi,  277 
(iS30)  cannot  retain  its  name  against  Limn,  nigrina,  Wied.,  Auss. 
Zw.  Ins.,  i,  37  (1828),  even  though  they  may  some  day  be  proved  to 
belong  to  very  different  genera  (Osten-Sacken  suspects  Wiedemann's 
species  to  be  a  Gnopliomyia,  a  genus  near  Trimicrd),  so  I  have  called 
the  European  species  L.  Meigenii.  It  is  a  well-marked  species,  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  Britain,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
overlooked  on  the  continent.  I  have  taken  it  at  Lyndhurst,  and  in 
several  localities  in  North  Scotland,  and  at  Inchuadamph  it  occurred 
very  abundantly  on  a  large  flat  moor. 
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Zi.  dispar,  Mg. :  a  very  common  species  in  many  localities  in 
Sussex,  Kent,  Hants,  and  Herts.  I  have  seen  Walker's  original  types 
of  L.  dispar  and  2'>^in(;tum,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  same  species. 
Immature  examples  of  this  species  sometimes  have  the  legs  coloured 
almost  as  in  L.  lineola,  but  the  more  pellucid  tint  of  the  wings  at  once 
identifies  them. 

L.  lineola,  Mg. :  this  is  slightly  the  largest  British  species  of  the 
genus,  and  may  be  known  at  once  by  its  yellowish-tinged  wings  with 
a  faint  but  quite  distinct  stigma.  I  have  taken  it  in  Sussex,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Cambridge. 


L.  LINEOLELLA,  «.  .ip.  ( <?  $  ). — Ferruginea,  nitida ;  thoracis  antice  lineola 
dorsali  nigro-hrunnea ;  capite  cano  alls  suhflavido-hyalinis,  stigmate  vix  ullo ; 
pedihus  flavis ,  femoribus  apice  obscuris.     Long.  9 — 10  mm.,  alar.  exp.  19 — 21  mm. 

S  ■  Back  of  head  blackish,  covered  with  -whitish-grey  tomentum,  becoming 
somewhat  silvery  towards  front,  and  also  bearing  yellowish-red  hairs  ;  the  aiiteunsB 
are  shortish,  reaching  about  halfway  down  the  thorax  when  bent  back,  and  have  the 
basal  joint  blackish,  the  second  roundish,  blackish  at  base  but  dull  ochreous  at  tip, 
succeeding  joints  oval,  becoming  elongate-oval,  dull  ochreous  working  up  to  darkish 
brown,  bearing  bristles  about  as  long  as  each  joint ;  palpi  and  rostrum  brownish- 
black. 

Thorax  shining  ochreous,  with  a  black  central  line  in  front. 

Abdomen  well  clothed  with  reddish-yellow  hairs,  usually  with  a  dark  line  down 
the  sides,  and  rather  obscure  above  before  the  genitalia,  but  Jiothing  at  all  like  the 
blackish  band  in  L.  ferruginea,  $  ;  the  genitalia  the  same  colour  as  the  abdomen, 
bearing  yellow  pubescence,  the  genital  hooks  not  large  and  still  the  same  colour,  an 
internal  piece  is  black,  and  there  are  no^[noticeable  reddish-yellow  bristles  on  the 
last  segment  of  the  belly  as  in  L.  ferruginea,  (J  . 

Legs  ochreous,  becoming  indeterminately  dark  towards  the  end  of  the  femora 
and  onwards,  the  base  of  the  tibiae  perhaps  a  little  paler  ;  even  in  pale  specimerB 
only  obscure  darkening  and  no  determinate  markings,  while  in  dark  specimens  the 
darkening  begins  before  the  middle  of  the  femora,  but  very  indeterminately. 

Wings  pale  yellowish-hyaline  (i.  e.,  not  as  yellow  as  in  L.  ferruginea  and  lineola), 
with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a  stigma ;    veins  somewhat  yellowish-brown,  marginal 
cross  vein  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  radial  fork,  the  basal  portion 
of  the  radial  (=  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  praefurca  and  the  radial  fork) 
about  a  third  as  long  as  the  upper  branch  of  the  fork,  the  branches  of  the  forked 
vein  from  the  discal  cell  are  almost  the  same  length  as  their  petiole,  the  last  vein  is  .'' 
very  little  undulating,  very  slightly  incurved  at  its  end.     The  base  of  the  praefurca 
often  has  a  trace  of  a  recurrent  vein,  and  the  end  of  the  mediastinal  vein  sometimes  |- 
runs  up  so  abruptly  to  the  costa,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  cross  vein  united  it  to  the  '" 
costa,  while  it  gently  curved  on  into  the  subcostal  vein. 

5  very  similar,  but  the  ends  of  the  femora  are   more   determinately  blackish. 
One  specimen  caught  at  Inveran  on  July  11th,  1886,  has  the  disc  of  the  thorax  i 
nearly  all  blackish,  and  is  altogether  a  very  dark  specimen. 
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This  is  the  coninionest  British  species,  and  yet  I  thiuk  it  is  uu- 
describcd,  unless  it  sliould  prove  to  be  the  little  known  L.fulvonervosa 
of  Schummel,  but  that  (according  to  Schiner,  as  I  do  not  possess 
Schummel's  original  description)  has  the  femora  in  the  female,  which 

iwas  the  only  sex  he  knew,  not  darkened  at  the  tip  ;  besides  I  possess 
a  single  poor  specimen  which  I  think  distinct  from  L.  lineolella,  and 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  true  L.fulvonervosa. 

The  described  European  ochreous  Limnopkilce  are  (1)  L.  lineola, 
Mg.,  Klass.,  i,  56  (1804),  which  I  think  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest 
yellow-winged  species  which  I  recognise,  and  which  was  badly  de- 
scribed as  L.ferruginea  by  Walker  in  I.  B.  D.,  iii,  286  :  (2)  L.Jlavescens, 
Mg.,  Klass.,  i,  56  (1804)  ;  not  the  T.  flavescens  of  earlier  writers,  but 
the  same  as  (3)  L.  ferruginea,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  i,  128  (1818)  ;    I  have 

I  no  doubt  this  is  my  X./errwymea,  because  of   the   absence  of  any 

I  central  dark  line  on  the  thorax,  though  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Meigen  does  not  mention  the  dark  fascia  across  the  male  abdomen 

I  just  before  the  genitalia ;  Schiner,  however,  mentions  this,  thus 
showing  that  he  recognised  the  same  species  as  I  do  :  (4)  L.  geniculata, 
Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  i,  124  (1818),  an  unrecognised  species  communicated 
to  Meigen  by  Hoffmansegg,  and  possibly  belonging  here  ;  it  is  in- 
suiEciently  described,  but  can  hardly  be  any  of  my  new  species,  as  it 
has   dark  stripes  on  the  thorax:    (5)  L.  fulvescens,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  i, 

127  (1818),   another   unrecognised   species  from   Hoffmansegg,   with 
apparently  an  unstriped  thorax  :    (6)  L.  punctum,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  i, 

128  (1818),  in  all   probability  the   species  I   recognise  as  British,  of 
which  probably  (7)  L.  glabricula,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  vi,  276  (1830),  and 

j  (8)  L.  longicornis,  Schum.,  Beitr.  Ent.,  i,  166  (1829),  and  certainly 
(9)  L.  binotata,  Zett.,  Ins.  Lapp.,  834  (1837),  are  synonyms:  (10)  L. 
dispar,  Mg.,  Sys.  Bes.,  i,  129  (1818),  undoubtedly  the  common  species 
I  recognise,  which  is  described  twice  over  by  Walker  as  L.  dispar  and 
'punctum:  (11)  L.  prceusta,  Schum.,  Beitr.  Ent.,  i,  169  (1829),  an  un- 
doubted synonym  of  L.  ferruginea.^  Mg. :   (12)  L.fulvonervosa,  Schum., 

;  Beitr.  Ent.,  i,  164  (1829),  which  I  have  mentioned  above  :  and  lastly 
(13)  L.  unicolor,  Wlk.,  I.  B.  D.,  iii,  289  (1856),  which  was  described 
from  a  specimen  of  L.  ferruginea  which  I  have  seen,  but  the  figure  on 
plate  27,  fig.  2e,  is  from  an  Amalopis,  probably  A.  unicolor  of  Schum- 
mel. There  are,  therefore,  four  well  known  and  three  doubtful  species 
in  Europe  ;  the  four  well  known  species  and  two  or  three  others  occur 
in  Britain,  the  above  described  L.  lineolella  being  very  common ;  it  is 
described  by  Walker  as  L.  lineola.  I  have  met  with  it  abundantly 
from  the  Channel  to  the  North  Sea  (Lymington  to  Tongue). 

{To  he  coidinued.) 

Z  i 
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NOTES   ON    GALERUCINM,  AND   DESCRIPTIONS   OP  TWO   NEW 
SPECIES   OF   HISPIDM. 

BY    J.    S.    BALT,    r.L.S. 

Genus  AULACOPHORA. 

AulacopJiora  dilatata,  Jacoby  : — New  genera  and  species  of  Phy- 
tophagous Coleoptera  in  the  Genoa  Civic  Museum,  1886,  p.  51. 
This  insect  is  a  pale  variety  of  A.  hiteicornis,  Fabr. 

Aulacoj)hora  semiopaca,  Jacoby,  I.  c,  p.  51. 

One  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  A.  hicolor,  Weber. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  Aulacophora  in  the  Linnean 
Proceedings,  I  have  seen  a  series  of  this  species,  in  which  there  is  a 
distinct  transverse  depression  below  the  basilar  space  ;  it  is  probably 
the  most  variable  insect  in  the  genus. 

Genus  MALAXIA. 

Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  5*^  ser.,  viii,  p.  139. 

The  above  genus,  formed  by  M.  Fairmaire  on  a  species  from 
Central  China,  has  since  been  re-characterized  by  Mr.  Jacoby  in 
Notes  Leyd.  Mus.,  vi,  1884,  p.  62,  under  the  name  of  GlytoJiis.  M. 
Fairmaire,  in  his  diagnosis,  has  given  the  claws  as  bifid,  with  the  inner 
tooth  short.  Mr.  Jacoby  (more  correctly)  has  described  them  as 
appendiculate. 

1.  Malaxia  flavovirens,  Fair.,  I.  c,  p.  139,  China.     I  possess  several  specimens  of 

tliis  species  from  various  parts  of  China ;  in  some  the  thorax  and  legs  are 
stained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  fuscous  or  black  ;  one  of  these  specimens 
M.  Fairmaire  has  kindly  compared  with  his  type. 

2.  Malaxia  viridis  :=^Glytolus  viridis,  Jacoby,  /.  c,  p.  62.     Sumatra. 

Genus  SERMTLOIDES. 

Jacoby,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.,  vi,  1884,  p.  64,  =  PrtsocZ/raZm,  Duvivier, 
Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xlv,  1885,  p.  245. 

The  present  genus,  as  seen  above,  has  been  twice  characterized, 
in  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  secondly  by  M.  Duvivier ;  both 
authors  having  taken  the  same  insect  for  their  type,  there  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  species  had  been  previously  described  by 
Fabricius,  under  the  name  of  pallicornis  -.  the  synonymy  stands  thus  : — 
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Sermyloides  pallicoriiis,  Fabr.,  Sys.  El.,  i,  p.  483  (Galeruca). 

A.  Elytris  fulvis,  margine  exteriori  apiceque  nigris. 

B.  Elytris  fascia  lata  basali  nigra,  ceteris  ut  in  A.     Sermyloides  basalis,  Jac, 

I.  c,  p.  65. 

C.  Elytris  totis  fulvis.     Prceochralea  antennalis,  Duv.,  I.  c,  p.  245. 

Sah.  :  A  and  B,  Sumatra  ;  C,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Jacoby  has  described  all  the  tibiae  as  armed  with  a  short  spine  ; 
M.  Duvivier  gives  the  anterior  pair  as  unarmed.  I  have  failed  to 
discern  any  tooth  on  the  anterior  pair.  , 

Genus  NADRANA. 

Dr.  Chapuis  has  given  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  this  genus ;  he 
states  that  the  anterior  acetabula  are  open,  the  apices  of  the  anterior 
tibiae  unarmed,  and  that  the  basal  joint  of  the  metatarsus  is  only  equal 
in  length  to  the  following  two  united.  In  all  my  specimens,  including 
the  type,  the  anterior  acetabula  are  entirely  closed,  the  anterior  tibiae 
are  armed  with  a  distinct  spice,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  metatarsus 
is  longer  than  the  following  three  united. 

Beyond  the  shallow  excavation  on  the  disc  of  the  thorax  in 
Nadrana,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  specific,  not  generic,  character,  and 
a  slight  difference  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  second  and  third 
joints  of  the  antennae,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  separating  Candezea 
(Chap.,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen.,  xv,  p.  24)  from  the  present  genus. 

Genus  OCHRALEA. 
Dr.  Chapuis,  in  the  Genera  des  Coleopteres,  gives  the  anterior 
acetabula  in  Ocliralea  as  closed  ;  I  have  examined  many  specimens  of 
OcliraJea  flava  (Chapuis'  type)  as  well  as  of  other  allied  species  of  the 
genus,  and  have  found  in  every  instance  the  acetabula  open  ;  Mr. 
Jacoby,  whom  I  requested  to  examine  the  specimens  in  his  collection, 
has  found  them  in  one  solitary  instance  closed,  but  in  all  the  rest 
open.  It  thus  appears  that  open  acetabula  are  the  rule,  and  closed 
ones  the  exception  in  the  present  genus,  and  that  Ochralea  must  be 
removed  from  the  section  in  which  it  at  present  stands,  and  be  placed 
near  Luperodes,  with  which  genus  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  ought  to  be  amalgamated.  As  our  knowledge  of  the 
GaJerucina  extends,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  open  or  closed 
states  of  the  anterior  acetabula  have  not  the  same  primary  importance 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  family  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  Dr. 
Chapuis  ;  as  seen  above,  the  acetabula  in  individuals  of  the  same  species 
vary  from  open  to  closed,  whilst  in  some  genera,  Si/oplia,  Metroidea,  and 
others,  the  anterior  acetabulum  is  often  closed  on  one  side,  and  open 
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on  the  other  in  the  same  individual  ;  tliis  being  the  case,  it  must  some- 
times occur  that,  relying  on  these  characters  alone,  genera  are  estab- 
lished and  closely  allied  species  separated,  on  insufficient  grounds.  I 
draw  attention  to  this  to  point  out  that,  where  practicable,  a  series  of 
specimens  should  be  examined  and  any  deviation  from  the  typical 
form  be  noted.  Where  the  anterior  coxse  are  very  prominent  and  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  very  narrow  (as  frequently  occurs), 
there  is  often  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the 
cavity,  without  either  removing  the  coxse,  or  detaching  the  thorax  from 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

HiSPOnONTA    PLAGIATA. 

Ovaia,  depreasa,  sordide  JIava,  nitida,  antennis  piceis ;  thorace  quam  lorigo 
dimidio  latiori,  laterihus  rotundatis ;  disco  hasi  et  ad  latera  distiticte  punctato ; 
elytris  seriato-punctatis,  utrisque  vix  pone  medium  plagd  magnci,  male  dejinitd,  piced 
instruciis.  Long.,  5  lin. 

Hah.  :  India  ;  a  single  specimen  in  my  collection. 
Front  excavated  and  coarsely  punctured  ;  vertex  smooth,  impunctate.  Thorax 
one-half  broader  than  long  ;  sides  rounded,  the  hinder  angle  with  an  obtuse  tooth  ; 
disc  smooth  and  nearly  impunctate  in  front,  its  base,  together  with  the  sides,  rather 
coarsely  punctured.  Elytra  much  broader  than  the  thorax,  rather  strongly  seriate- 
punctate. 

Closely  resembling  the  pale  varieties  of  H.  janthina,  Bland., 
separated  from  that  species  by  the  much  broader  thorax,  its  sides  at 
the  same  time  being  more  regularly  rounded  than  in  that  insect. 

OXTCEPHALA    WaLLACEI. 

'Elongata,  postice  vix  ampJiata,  modice  convexa,  nigra,  nitida,  elytris  flavo- 
fulvis,  apice  late  nigro-cyaneis.  Long.,  7  lin. 

Hah.  :   Solomon  Islands. 

Face  strongly  produced  between  the  eyes,  armed  just  below  the  antennae  with  an 
obtuse  tooth  ;  antennse  rather  less  than  half  the  body  in  length,  filiform,  slightly 
compressed  towards  the  apex.  Thorax  longer  than  broad ;  sides  straight  and 
parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  then  abruptly  contracted  to  the  apex  ; 
upper  surface  sub-cylindrical  at  the  apex,  flattened  posteriorly,  strongly  punctured, 
middle  disc  deeply  foveolate  on  either  side ;  extending  from  the  apex  nearly  to  the 
base,  but  narrowed  posteriorly,  is  a  smooth,  impunctate  space  ;  sides  within  the 
lateral  margin  deeply  excavated  and  coarsely  punctured.  Elytra  regularly  punctate- 
striate  ;  each  elytron  with  four  elevated  costas,  the  third  from  the  suture  obsolete  on 
the  anterior  half  of  the  disc. 

The  elongate  tborax  will  at  once  separate  the  present  species 
from  O.  speciosa,  Boisd. 

The  Butts,  Warwick  : 

March,  1887- 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  HABITS  of  SPHECODES,  LATE.,  and  NOMADA,  FAB. 
BY   R.    C.    L.    PERKINS. 

During  the  past  summer  I  spent  many  hours  in  localities  where 
the  genus  Sphecodes  is  well  represented,  both  in  number  of  species  and 
o£  individuals,  and,  consequently,  had  excellent  opportunities  of  study- 
ing some  of  their  habits. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  (about  a  fortnight  after  the  re-appearance 
of  Ilnlictus)  the  hibernated  and  impregnated  females  appear  abroad, 
and  may  be  met  with  abundantly  until  quite  the  end  of  June  ;  in  fact, 
old  and  battered  examples  are  still  to  be  found  when  the  first  males 
begin  to  emerge. 

These  females  may  generally  be  found  flying  along  hard-trodden 
pathways  and  dry  banks,  especially  those  which  are  entirely,  or  in 
part,  denuded  of  grass  and  herbage.  They  appear  indifferent  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  clay,  sand,  or  gravel  ;  possibly,  however, 
some  species  are  found  more  abundantly  on  one  soil  than  on  another. 
I  have  found  S.  ferrucjinatiis,  Schenck,  hyalinatus,  ISchenck,  and 
variegatus,  Von  Hag.,  far  more  abundant  on  clay  than  elsewhere. 
They  usually  settle  on  the  bare  ground,  particularly  on  light-coloured 
stones,  or  often  on  a  piece  of  paper,  china,  or  any  other  white  object, 
on  which,  if  not  approached  too  closely,  they  may  be  watched  basking 
in  the  hottest  sunshine.  They  run  along  the  ground  with  speed,  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  PompiJus ;  they  resemble  the  sand- wasps  too,  in 
their  habit  of  exploring  every  crack  and  inequality  they  meet  with, 
and  this  habit  is  more  especially  marked  in  some  of  the  smaller  species 
of  the  genus.  I  should  doubt  if  they  ever  go  far  from  their  breeding- 
place,  but  fly  up  and  down  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

Of  the  very  numerous  spots  in  which  I  have  observed  them  breed- 
ing, nearly  all  have  been  occupied  also  by  a  colony  of  some  species  of 
Salictus  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  suggestive,  where  the  larger  s])ecies 
of  Sphecodes  breed,  there  will  be  found  a  colony  of  one  of  the  larger 
Salicti,  and  the  smaller  species  of  the  one  genus  will  be  found  with 
the  smaller  species  of  the  other.  Tor  instance,  I  take  S.  gibbus,  Linn., 
amongst  H.  rubicundus,  Christ,  and  S.  subqicadratus,  Smith,  with  the 
same  species  ;  ^S.  dimidiatus,  Von  Hag.,  with  H.  nitidiusculus,  Kirb.  ; 
S.  affinis,  Von  Hag.,  with  H.  tumulorum,  Linn. ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  above  associations  are  universal  or  strictly  adhered  to,  for 
S.  gibbus  may  be  found  with  H.  leucozoniiis,  Schr.  ;  S.  subquadrattis, 
Smith,  with  H.  cylindrictis,  Fab. ;  S.  afinis,  Von  Hag.,  with  //. 
nitidmsculus,  Kirb.,  and  S.  morio,  Fab. 
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All  round  Oxford  the  stone  walls  are  often  covered  on  the  top 
with  mud  scraped  from  the  road  side.  In  the  mud  on  one  of  these  a 
colony  of  H.  rubictmdus,  Christ,  was  established,  occupying  a  length 
of  a  yard  or  so  ;  in  this  small  space,  however,  were  crowded  hundreds 
of  burrows,  and  amongst  the  scores  of  the  Halictus  that  were  entering 
these,  laden  with  pollen,  now  and  then  a  specimen  or  two  of  S.  gibhus 
would  be  seen  hovering  around,  or  going  in  amongst  them.  And  yet 
there  were  dozens  of  yards  of  wall,  with  mud  exactly  similar,  equally 
ill  the  sunshine,  and  quite  unoccupied. 

This  same  species  {S.  c/ihhus)  was  chief  actor  in  a  scene  far  more 
interesting.  On  the  9th  of  last  June,  on  a  hard  sandy  pathway,  I  saw 
a  female,  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  digging  a  burrow.  Soon,  however, 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  enlarging  the  opening  of  one  already  formed. 
Its  head  was  hidden  in  this  opening,  and  with  its  head  in  this  position 
it  would  now  and  then  turn  slowly  round  in  a  circle.  I  may  here  say 
that  I  had  placed  my  net  over  it,  and  was  watching  it  through  this,  but 
it  took  no  notice — probably  it  was  too  much  occupied  otherwise. 
Presently  it  retreated  backwards  an  inch  from  the  opening,  when,  to 
my  surprise,  I  saw  another  bee  a  short  way  down  the  burrow.  This 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  worn  ?  of  H.  leucozonius.  The  Sphecodes 
now  made  a  rush  down  the  burrow,  and  set  to  work  attacking  the  tail 
of  the  Halictus  with  its  mandibles.  Again  the  former  left  the  burrow, 
and  was  this  time  followed  by  the  other.  But  now  finding  themselves 
prisoners,  their  only  thought  was  of  escape,  so  I  was  unable  to  see 
what  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

As  to  the  flowers  which  these  females  visit,  I  have  only  seen  them 
myself  once  or  twice  on  the  common  daisy,  and  once  on  the  blossom 
of  the  whitethorn,  but  from  their  love  of  settling  on  other  white 
objects  (as  mentioned  above)  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  these 
instances  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  sunning  themselves. 

Several  of  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
genus  being  parasitic  on  Halictus,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
in  favour  of  its  being  non-parasitic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
point  can  be  proved,  except  by  rearing  them  from  the  burrow,  though, 
possibly,  it  may  have  been  settled  by  some  Continental  Hjmenopterist. 

As  to  battles  between  host  and  parasite,  Shuckard  mentions 
them  between  Anthophora  and  Melecta,  and  Colletes  and  Epeolus ; 
these  I  have  had  no  chance  of  seeing,  but  what  is  more  curious,  I  have 
seen  two  females  of  the  Fossor,  Agenia  variegata,  Linn.,  fight  with  the 
utmost  fury,  the  one  having  entered  the  other's  burrow. 
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So  far,  I  have  been  spealiing  solely  o£  the  hibernated  females  ; 
what  follows  refers  to  the  brood  sprung  from  these. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  first  males  appear,  and  continue  on 
the  wing  until  nearly  the  end  of  September.  They  may  be  found 
abundantly  on  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  breeding-place,  but  often 
wander  to  some  distance,  so  that  stragglers  may  be  found  in  most 
unlikely  places. 

They  may  sometimes  be  taken  by  scores  off  Carduus  arvensis, 
various  Umhelliferce,  and  Achillea  millefoUuvi,  and  less  abundantly  on 
Senecio,  Crepis,  Centaurea,  Hubus,  and  many  other  flowers. 

In  a  few  days  the  fresh  females  emerge.  They  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  rarely  seen  on  flowers,  and,  probably,  as  a  rule,  retire  to  their 
!  winter  quarters  almost  directly  after  impregnation.  None  of  the 
Bomhyces  amongst  Lepidoptera  have  greater  powers  of  attraction  for 
the  males  than  these.  Often  a  dozen  of  the  latter  may  be  seen 
buzzing  round  some  tufts  of  grass,  amongst  the  roots  of  which  the 
female  will  often  be  found.  Nor  does  the  attraction  cease  even  with 
death.  For  if  a  freshly -killed  female  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  the 
males  will  not  be  long  in  finding  her  out,  and  this  is  a  sure  way  of 
getting  the  former  correctly  named,  as  the  latter  sex  affords  much 
clearer  specific  characters.  Indeed,  they  are  so  bold,  that  one  day  on 
turning  out  some  dozen  specimens  from  a  killing-bottle  into  my  hand 
(although  at  the  time  I  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  quite  in  the  shade), 
a  male  was  attracted,  settled  on  my  hand,  and  walked  about  over  the 
heap,  nor  was  it  frightened  away,  until  I  had  twice  attempted  to  catch 
it  with  my  other  hand. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  peculiarity  with  regards  to  the 
economy  of  some  of  those  species  of  Nomada,  which  are  parasitic  upon 
Halictits.  For  whereas  N.  Fabriciana,  Linn.,  iV.  Jlavogiittata,  Kirb., 
and  N.  furva,  Panz.,  appear  in  April  or  May,  and  are  found  in  June 
(*.  e.,  are  on  the  wing  when  the  Halicti  with  which  they  breed  are 
provisioning  their  nests  and  depositing  their  eggs),  N.  solidaginis, 
Panz.,  N.  jacohoBce,  Panz.,  and  others  appear  with  the  fresh  brood  of 
Salictus  in  July  and  August,  of  which  the  females  hibernate  and 
deposit  eggs  in  the  spring.  To  continue  the  race  it  would  appear 
necessary  for  the  females  of  these  Nomadce  to  follow  their  example — 
but  do  they  do  so  ? 

With  regard  to  N.  Falriciana,  Linn.,  though  common,  it  is  an 
interesting  species.  Generally,  I  have  found  it  abundantly  infestino- 
colonies  of  Halictus  rubicundus,  Christ.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  Synopsis, 
says  that,  probably  it  is  parasitic  on  Andrena    Gwynann,  Kirb.,  and 
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double-brooded  like  its  host.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  ;  the 
second  brood,  however,  are  much  less  plentiful  and  darker  in  colour, 
T  found  a  few  at  Oxford,  and  the  only  species  that  appeared  with  it, 
that  it  was  likely  to  infest,  was  the  scarce  Andrena  angiistior,  Kirb. 
r.  Smith  and  Shuckard  both  took  it  at  Hampstead  infesting  Panurgus 
ursmus,  Gmel.,  one  of  the  Apidce ;  the  latter  in  fact  says  that  it  is 
restricted  to  this  species. 

Sopworth  Rectory,  Chippenham  : 
January,  1887- 


VARIABLE   MOULTING  IN    OEGYIA. 
BY    PROF.    C.    T.    EILET,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman's  remarks  on  the  moulting  of  the  larva  of 
Orgyia  antiqua  (March  number)  have  just  fallen  under  my  notice. 
It  may  interest  him  to  know  that  in  18G8  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  male  larva  of  Orgyia  leucostigma  undergoes  one  moult 
less  than  the  female  larva  (First  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri). 
The  variation  from  the  normal  number  of  moults  (3  for  ^ ,  4  for  $  ), 
noticed  by  him  in  anfiqua,  has  also  been  noticed  in  leucostigma  since 
the  publication  of  the  report  referred  to.  As  to  some  of  the  questions 
which  Dr.  Chapman  raises,  I  would  say  that  a  pretty  extensive  ex- 
perience in  roaring  larvae  of  all  Orders  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  very  general  tendency  in  individuals  to  vary  from  the  normal 
number  of  moults  in  the  species  ;  that  whenever  there  is  much  discre- 
pancy in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  the  smaller  (usually  the  male)  undergoes 
a  less  number  of  moults  (universal,  I  believe,  in  the  Coccidce),  and  that 
the  variation  in  number  of  larval  moults,  except  where,  as  in  these 
cases,  it  is  sexual,  and  presumably  predetermined  in  the  egg,  is  de- 
pendent on  food-supply  rather  than  hibernation.  In  frequent-moulting 
species  like  Teneh'io  and  Dermestes,  I  have  shown  by  experiment*  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  scarcity  of  food  (and  consequent  retarda- 
tion in  development)  and  increased  number  of  moults,  and  think  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  very  general  rule  that  moulting  is  correlated  with 
rate  of  growth  and  nutrition,  those  species  which  have  a  short  larval 
existence,  generously  nourished,  exuviating  least.  A  rule  applying  to 
the  class  is  presumably  applicable  to  the  individual. 

Newton,  Kans.,  U.  S.  A.  : 

March  2lst,  1887. 

*  See  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Entomologist  for  1885,  and  Am.  Naturalist,  about  1883.     I  write  on  a 
Pullman,  tn  route  for  California,  else  would  give  specific  references. 
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OCCUREENCE  IN  DORSETSHIRE  OF  BUTALIS  SICCELLA,  ZELLER, 

A   SPECIES   NEW   TO   BRITAIN. 

BY    E.    R.    BA.NKES,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

I  have  mucTi  pleasure  in  recording  the  addition  to  the  British  list 
of  this  obscure  but  interesting  little  Butalis,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  near  Weymouth  in  the  end  of  June  of  last  year 
(1886).  Not  long  previously,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  happened  to  mention 
that  some  years  ago  he  had  taken  B.  variella  in  that  locality,  where- 
upon, although  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  species,  I 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  for  I  knew  that  Erica  cinerea, 
upon  which  we  find  the  larva  of  B.  variella  in  this  district,  did  not 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  June,  I 
went  down,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dale,  to  search  for  the  insect,  and 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  specimens  of  a  Butalis,  which  struck 
me  at  once  as  being  very  different  from  the  typical  B.  variella,  and 
which  have  lately  been  identified  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  as  B.  siccella, 
Zeller. 

This  species  is  described  by  Professor  Zeller  in  the  "  Linnaea 
Entomologiea,"  x,  257,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  remarks 
he  there  makes  about  it,  as  compared  with  the  closely  allied  B.  variella. 

"  Although  very  variable,  this  species  appears  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  variella  by  the  anal  tuft  of  the  male,  -which  is  stouter,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  cut  off  straight  behind  ('  den  starkern,  hinten  grade  abgeschnittenen 
Afterbusch ').  The  more  obtuse  form  of  the  fore-wings,  and  the  blackish  upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  must  also  be  considered  as  affording  additional  points  of 
distinction. 

"  Siccella  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  variella,  yet,  especially  in  the  female  sex,  it 
does  attain  to  the  size  of  the  smallest  specimens  of  the  latter 

"  Fore-wings  shorter  than  in  variella,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the 
fringes,  appearing  less  sharply  pointed  ;  the  ground-colour  darker,  yellowish-brown, 
the  white  scales  being  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface  :  the  quantity  of  these 
scales  varies  greatly,  but  does  not  cause  tlie  ground-colour  to  appear  paler :  these 
scales  accumulate  at  the  apex,  and  here  generally  form  a  whitish  spot — sometimes, 
however,  they  are  entirely  absent. 

"  The  fold  is  black  ;  beyond  the  middle  lies  a  white  dot  composed  of  a  few 
scales  ;  between  this  and  the  base  there  is  generally  another  dot,  variable  in  size, 
and  sometimes  larger  than  the  former.  At  the  extremity  of  the  fold  there  are  only 
scattered  white  scales,  which  do  not  form  a  spot. 

"  At  Grlogau  siccella  is  not  rare  in  sandy  Scotch-fir  woods  in  June.  It  flies  in  the 
sunshine,  frequenting  flowers,  and,  in  company  with  cicadella,  visits  those  of  Jasione 
montana.     I  have  also  taken  it  on  the  flowers  of  Potentilla  argentea " 

Von  Heinemann  considers  B.  siccella  as  only  a  variety  of 
B.  variella ;  but  Snellen,  writing  at  a  later  date,  keeps  them  separate, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  really  distinct. 
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B.  siccella  (alar,  exp.,  3|"' — 4^")  may  be  distinguished  from 
JB.  variella  (alar,  exp.,  4^'" — 5'")  by  its  smaller  size,  shorter  wings, 
stouter  and  darker  abdomen,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  by  its 
uniformly  darker  colour.  The  specimens  which  I  took  are  all  very 
dark,  and  have  fewer  white  scales  and  light  markings  than  any  variella 
I  have  ever  met  with  ;  they  seem  to  vary  but  slightly,  whereas  in 
B.  variella  there  is  every  possible  variety  from  very  pale  grey  down  to 
nearly  black. 

The  habits  of  the  two  insects  are  apparently  precisely  similar,  as 
they  both  skip  along  with  short  jerky  flights  over  the  scant  herbage  or 
bare  sand  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

I  hope  to  meet  with  the  larva  of  B.  siccella  shortly,  as  at  the  time 
I  took  the  imago  it  struck  me  that  Thymus  serpyllum  would  very 
possibly  prove  to  be  its  food-plant,  and  this  surmise  is  rather  confirmed 
by  the  following  remarks  of  Tengstrom,  who  writes  : — 

"  The  little  moth  is  Chrysesthia  siccella,  Zell.,  a  Butalid  of  which  the  dispro- 
portionately long,  pale  steel-grey,  lai-va  lives  in  sand-tubes  several  inches  long,  both 
under  Thymus  and  under  Empetrum,  and  in  astonishing  multitudes.  From  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  July  one  can  find  everywhere  about,  where 
these  plants  grow  on  the  open  loose  sand,  not  only  the  perfect  insects,  but  also  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  this  moth  in  infinite  numbers." 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Stainton  for  his  kind  help  in 
identifying  this  species,  and  also  for  the  above  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Zeller  and  Tengstrom. 

The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  : 
March  \Sth,  1887. 


Notodonta  torva,  Hiib.,  in  Great  Britain. — When  recently  looking  through  the 
collections  of  Mr.  F.  Norgate,  of  Downham,  near  Brandon  (formerly  of  Sparham), 
he  drew  my  attention  to  a  moth  which  he  had  placed,  with  doubt,  in  his  series  of 
Peridea  trepida.  This  I  recognised  as  Notodonta  torva,  Hiib.,  and  a  subsequent 
comparison  with  a  continental  specimen  removed  all  doubt  about  it.  It  was  reared 
by  Mr.  Norgate  from  either  egg  or  larva  found  by  him  in  North  Norfolk,  probably 
in  July  or  August,  1882  ;  but  as  the  ova  found  then  hatched  into  what  were  supposed 
to  be  blackish  varieties  of  the  larva  of  N.  ziczac,  no  record  was  kept  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them  from  his  other  Notodonta  larvae,  which  others  were  all  taken  also 
in  the  same  division  of  Norfolk.  He  found  the  supposed  eggs  of  N.  ziczac  on  aspen 
(Populus  tremula)  in  July,  and  on  Canadian  poplar  {Populus  balsamifera)  in  August 
of  that  year.  Both  produced  very  dark  larvae  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  ziczac, 
and  it  was  most  probably  from  one  of  these  that  torva  appeared.  Unfortunately  the 
pupa  was  not  separated  from  others  of  the  same  locality.  IJe  had  no  larvae  nor 
pupae  of  Notodonta  from  any  other  locality  that  year,  and  is  quite  certain  that  this 
torva  was  reared  from  an  egg  or  larva  of  his  own  taking  in  Norfolk. 
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This  is  one  of  the  finest  additions  that  has  been  made  to  the  British  list  for 
many  years.  It  is  not  unlike  Peridea  trepida  in  general  appearance,  but  may  at 
once  be  separated  from  it  by  the  generic  character  of  having  hairy  eyex,  those  of 
trepida  being  smooth  and  bright.  Its  fore-wings  are  shorter  than  those  of  trepida, 
but  nearly  as  broad,  of  a  dull  grey  with  a  faint  under  shade  of  yellowish.  The  two 
transverse  lines  are  of  a  darker  grey,  and  they  very  nearly  meet  on  the  dorsal  margin 
just  behind  the  "  prominent "  tuft.  Between  these  lines  is  an  indistinct  lunule  in  a 
ler  spot.  Hind-wings  grey.  Antennae  reddish.  It  is  the  largest  European 
species  in  the  (restricted)  genus  Notodonta,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe. 
Its  larva  feeds  in  September  o)i  aspen  {Populus  tremula),  and  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  N.  ziczac.  It  was  formerly  placed  in  the  list  of  reputed 
British  species,  but  no  reliable  record  of  its  previous  occurrence  in  this  country 
seems  to  exist. — Chas.  Q.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :  April  15th,  1887. 

Aporia  crataegi  in  England  in  the  last  century. — I  find  Albin,  1720,  has  this 
species  in  his  second  plate,  witliout  any  note  of  its  being  a  rarity  ;  he  also  gives  a 
reference  to  Eay,  Hist.  Insect.,  p.  115,  n.  5  ;*  its  continuance,  therefore,  in  this 
country  has  been  of  some  duration,  and  must  have  covered  many  cycles  of 
favourable  and  unfavourable  seasons. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  persistent  and  unlimited  "  collecting  "  comes 
to  the  aid  of  bad  weather,  the  chances  of  the  sui'vival  of  a  large  day-flying  species 
must  be  a  good  deal  diminished.  The  protection  of  "  small  birds  "  must  have  some 
influence  in  such  matters. — J.  Hellins  ;  Exeter,  March  ^\st,  1887. 

Aporia  cratcegi  in  Devonshire. — As  to  queries  inserted  in  the  last  number  of 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  respecting  Aporia  cra^o?^/,  whether  it  is  indigenous  to  Devon  or  not, 
I  have  stated  in  my  Fauna  of  Devon,  Section  Lepidoptera,  p.  13,  exceedingly  local 
and  rare,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  spot  known  for  this  species  in  the  west 
is  Moreton  Hemstead.  In  an  annotated  copy  of  Turton  and  Kingston's  Natural 
History  of  the  District,  in  the  hand  writing  of  its  late  owner,  R.  T.  Abrahams,  Esq., 
it  is  stated,  "  taken  by  Mr.  Williams  near  Moreton  Hemstead."  Tliis  must  have 
been  at  least  forty  years  ago.  I  have  myself  been  a  collector  of  all  orders  of  insects 
in  Devon  since  the  year  1849,  and  not  a  single  specimen  has  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation during  this  time,  neither  have  I  heard  of  one  being  taken  in  any  part  of  the 
county.  From  this  I  infer  that  this  species  is  not  indigenous  in  Devon,  but  that  it 
is  an  immigrant  from  the  continent. — Edward  Parfitt,  Exeter  :  April  ith,  1887. 

Pedigree  Moth-hreeding. — Touching  the  interesting  experiments  suggested  by 
Mr.  Galton,  and  the  views  expressed  on  p.  238  of  the  March  (1887)  number,  I  would 
second  Mr.  McLachlan's  recommendation  of   the  common  Sericaria  mori.     It  has 

[*  Ray's  Historia  Insectonim,  a  jjosthvimous  work,  published  in  1710,  only  enumerates  the 
insect,  without  saying  whether  common  or  otherwise,  nor  does  it  give  any  localities.  Moses 
Harris,  in  his  Aurelian,  published  in  1706,  says  of  this  insect  :  "They  fly  in  meadows  near  coi-n- 
fields,  and,  as  they  do  not  fly  very  fast,  are  easily  taken  in  your  net."  He  mentions  no  localities, 
but  after  describing  the  habits  of  the  larvaj  he  says,  when  they  are  nearly  full-fed  :  "  Xow  is  the 
best  time  to  t.ake  them,  they  being  easily  seen  on  account  of  their  size,  as  they  lie  on  the  web 
together,  which  they  do  not  for.sake  till  they  go  in  search  of  a  convenient  place  for  their  change." 
So  that  even  in  those  days  the  gregarious  larvaj  and  the  slow-flying  butterflies  were  only  likely 
to  fall  too  easy  a  prey  to  the  picture-making  collectors  of  insects.— Ens.j 
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already  produced  a  large  number  of  -well  marked  races,  the  crossing  of  which  will 
facilitate  the  experiments,  while  its  domestic  habits,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
feeding  and  reproduction  are  controlled,  rank  it  above  all  other  insects  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  it  shows  a  convenient  tendency  to  vary  under  new  conditions  ;  for 
I  have  never  conducted  an  education  without  noticing  individual  variation  from  the 
typical  characteristics,  whether  as  to  colour  of  larva,  cocoon  or  imago,  or  whether  aa 
to  number  of  annual  generations.  The  tendency  from  monogoneutism  to  bigoneutism, 
or  (to  borrow  the  French  terms)  from  annuels  to  bivoltins,  is,  in  fact,  quite  annoying 
in  the  States  south  of  38''.  Yet,  in  the  past  sixteen  years,  I  have,  by  selection,  been 
able  to  sufficiently  fix  the  characters  of  a  Maclura-fed  strain  (originally  a  cross 
between  a  French  yellow  and  a  Japanese  white)  that  it  is  quite  at  home  on  its  new 
food-plant,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  vary  in  the  character  of  the  cocoon. — 
C.  V.  Riley,  Topeka,  Kans,  U.  S.  A.  :  March  2\st,  1887- 


John  Sang  was  born  at  Darlington,  on  the  3rd  March,  1828.  As  a  boy  at  school 
he  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  as  a  reward  for  a  feat  of  memory  in  reciting  a 
small  English  History,  he  was  taught  French,  and  afterwards  Latin,  free.  His 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  thus  early  acquired,  proved  afterwards  of  the  greatest 
use  to  him  in  his  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study.  Entomology,  and  later  in  life  he 
learnt  Q-erman  in  order  to  extend  his  knowledge.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  very  fond 
of  drawing  and  painting  bii'ds  and  insects,  some  of  his  earliest  paintings  showing  great 
skill.  In  1843  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper  at  Wakefield,  where  the  seeds  of  his 
love  of  music  and  entomology  were  sown.  He  used  frequently  to  speak  of  the  great 
delight  he  experienced  in  seeing  the  collection  and  grounds  of  the  late  Charles 
Waterton.  It  was  during  the  six  years  he  spent  at  Wakefield  that  he  commenced 
collecting  butterflies,  and  here  in  184-8  he  had  the  gi-atification  of  capturing  a  speci- 
men of  Chaerocampa  celerio.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Manchester,  and  there  began 
the  more  thorough  and  scientific  pursuit  of  Entomology,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  was  destined  to  become  a  very  extensive  collection.  After  leaving  Man- 
chester he  returned  to  Darlington,  succeeding  to  his  father's  business  in  High  Row. 
His  earliest  communication  to  any  of  the  Magazines  seems  to  have  been  that  sent  to 
the  Zoologist,  June  23rd,  1853  (Zool.,  1853,  p.  4001),  on  the  occurrence  of  Psecadia 
■funerella  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  and  Hypercallia  Christiernana  at  Castle  Eden. 
His  next  notice  appeared  four  years  later  in  the  Entomologists'  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer (II,  75),  on  the  occurrence  of  Lithocolletis  vacciniella  at  Harrogate,  and 
thenceforward  his  published  notices  were  numerous.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
captors,  in  this  country,  of  Miana  expolita,  Doubleday  (now  referred  to  captiuncula 
of  Treitschke).  In  1860  he  took  a  new  Oelechia,  intaminatella,  which,  in  1866, 
he  bred  from  Lotus  corniculatus.  From  the  same  plant  he  also  bred,  in  1866, 
Oelechia  Sangiella,  a  new  species  which  had  been  named  after  him,  he  having  first 
captured  it  in  1862  on  the  railway  bank  near  Darlington.  Another  new  Oelechia 
captured  by  him  in  salt  marshes  near  Redcar  was  described  in  October,  1885, 
under  the  name  tetragonella.  He  had  retired  from  business,  and  was  employed 
pretty  constantly  with  Entomology  in  one  way  or  other,  having  commenced  to  depict 
with  care  and   accuracy  the  various  species  in  his  collection — not  being  deterred 
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from  attacking  in  this  way  eren  the  smallest  NepticulcB;  when  an  event  occurred, 
■which  changed  the  even  tenor  of  liis  life.  He  had  become  security  for  a  friend, 
and  owing  to  the  friend's  failure,  he  had  to  raise  a  large  sum  in  cash;  to  do  this 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  part,  amongst  other  things,  with  his  collection,  which 
was  sold  in  June,  1882.  His  perfect  equanimity  during  that  trying  period  was  so 
remarkable  that  it  must  of  necessity,  in  any  notice  of  him,  be  mentioned  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Not  in  any  way  did  he  betray  that  he  felt  himself  a  sufferer. 
He  had  thought  of  resuming  business  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  his  entomo- 
logical talents  were  too  great  and  too  highly  appreciated  to  admit  of  their  being  thus 
lost  to  science.  And  in  the  occupation  of  Curator  of  an  extensive  private  collection 
(Dr.  Mason's),  and  delineator  of  insects,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
His  botanical  knowledge  was  very  extensive,  and  he  had  a  great  taste  for  music, 
officiating  for  many  years  as  an  Honorary  Organist,  and  he  was  one  of  the  originators, 
and  for  19  years  the  Secretary,  of  the  Darlington  Choral  Society.  John  Sang  was 
never  married.  A  notice  of  his  sudden  death,  and  its  cause,  appeared  in  our  last 
No.  (p.  261). 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Nattjeal  History  Society: 
March  24th,  1887.— R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Stringer  and  J.  W.  Slater  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  exhibited  a  variety  of  Cidaria  immanata,  Haw.,  from  North 
Devon.  Mr.  Carrington  remarked  that  this  form  was  found  not  uncommonly  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  and  he  believed  the  larvse  fed  on  bilberry.  Mr.  Cooper  also 
showed  a  specimen  of  an  ichneumon  bred  from  a  pupa  of  Sesia  sphegiformis,  Fb. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Billups  exhibited  Stilpnus  deplanatus,  Gr.,  bred  from  the  larva  case  of  a 
species  of  Payche  found  on  a  fence  in  his  garden  at  Peckham,  also  Apanteles  tetricus, 
Eeinh.,  bred  from  the  common  thrift  {Armeria  niaritima,  auct.),  found  in  the 
Warren,  Folkestone. 

At  the  close  of  the  ordinary  business,  there  was  an  Exhibition  of  Microscopical 
Objects.  Mr.  Tutt  showing  wings  of  Lepidoptera,  prepared  and  mounted  by  Mr. 
Coverdale  and  himself;  Mr.  W.  West,  of  Streatham,  eyes  of  spider,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Dads- 
well,  botanical  objects  ;  Mr.  Macer,  Vespa  vulgaris,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Medland,  proboscis 
of  blow  fly,  &c. 

April  lUh,  1887.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  exhibited  bred  specimens  of  Amphidasys  strataria,  Hufn. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  large  number  of  Lyccena  hellargus,  Rott.,  including  many  forms 
both  of  the  male  and  female  dwarfed  forms,  and  some  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
under-side  ;  also  another  box  containing  a  pale  yellow  variety  of  L.  JEgon,  L.,  and 
varieties  of  the  under-side  of  L.  Icarus,  Rott.,  and  L.  Astrarche,  Bgstr.  Mr.  Adkin, 
larvse  cases  of  the  Tortrix  Eupcecilia  amhiguella,  Hb.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  the 
following  Coleoptera :  Megalosoma  typhon  from  Chili,  Xylotrupes  Gideon  from  the 
West  Indies,  X.  dichotomus  from  the  Phillipine  Islands,  Golofa  centaurea  from  West 
Africa,  O.  hastatus  from  Mexico,  and  G.  alacus  from  Columbia ;  also  three  speci- 
mens of  the  rare  Lamellicorn,  Phoenetis  imperator.  Fab.,  from  Chili,  and  contributed 
I'emarks.  Mr.  Goldthwaite  showed  living  larvse  of  Pericallia  syringaria,  L.  The 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  in  respect  of  a  sound-producing 
Lepidopteron  which  a  friend  had  taken  in  the  Gerakhpur  Woods,  India.  Mr.  T.  D. 
A.  Cockerell  read  a  paper  on  "  Variation." — H.  W.  Barkee,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  April  Gih,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  42,  Rutland  Gate.S.W. ;  Mr.  John  Henry 
Leech,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  of  10,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W.  ;  and  Mr.  George  S.  Parkinson, 
of  Percy  Cross,  Fulham,  S.W. ;  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  specimens  of  Arctia  mendica,  collected  in  Co.  Cork, 
by  Mr.  McDowall,  of  Manchester.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Cork  form  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  males  are  as  white  as  the  female  of  the  English  form. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  zinc  box  used  by  anglers  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping 
living  flies  in,  which  he  thought  might  be  adapted  to  practical  entomological  use  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  George  T.  Porritt  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Syhernia 
progemmaria,  bred  from  moths  collected  at  Huddersfield  last  spring.  All  the 
females  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  males  were  of  the  dark  variety /wsea^a,  which, 
formerly,  was  almost  unknown  in  Yorkshire,  but  which  now  seemed  likely  to  replace 
the  paler  and  original  type.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  Lord  Walsingham  both  remarked 
that  the  number  of  melanic  forms  appeai'ed  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew,  R.N.,  exhibited  several  new  species  of  Mhopalocera 
taken  by  him  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  during  the  cruise  of  H.M.S.  "  Espiegle  "  in 
1882  and  1883. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  a  large  and  hairy  Lepidopterous  larva— apparently 
of  a  Bonibyx — brought  from  Celebes  by  Dr.  Hickson,  and  made  remarks  on  the 
urticating  properties  of  the  liairs  of  the  species.  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Dr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Slater,  and  Mr.  Poulton  took  part 
in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  urtication  was  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  hairs, 
or  to  the  presence  of  formic  acid,  or  some  other  irritant  poison,  in  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  hairs.  There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  species  the  irritation  was 
merely  due  to  mechanical  action. 

Mr.  P.  Crowley  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  recently  received  from 
West  Africa. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  announced  the  capture  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Tait,  at  Oporto,  in  September 
last,  of  a  specimen  of  Anosia  Plexippus,  and  remarked  that  only  two  specimens  had 
been  previously  recorded  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

liord  Walsingham  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Revision  of  the  Genera  Acrolophws, 
Poey,  and  Anaphora,  Clem. ;  "  and  he  exliibited  about  twenty  new  species  of  these 
and  allied  genera.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Mr.  Champion,  and  Dr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Poulton  read  "  Notes  in  1886  on  Lepidopterous  Larvae,  &c."  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  Lord  Walsingham  referred  to  instances  of  protective 
resemblance  in  larvae,  and  alluded  to  the  existence  in  certain  species,  especially  of  the 
genus  Melltcea,  of  prothoracic  glands.  Further  instances  of  protective  resemblance 
were  cited  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir.  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  remarked  on  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  contraction  which  appeared  to  be  possessed  by  the  retractor  muscle  of  the 
flagellum  in  D.  vinula.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Gervase  Mathew, 
Mr.  W.  White,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Porritt,  and  others. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

END   OF   VOL.   XXIII. 
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Donacia  comari,  138 ;  dentata 195 

Drimostoma  euglyptum  (sp.  n.).  Bates, 

200;  explanatum  (sp.  n.),  Bates 200 

Dy tiscus  circumflesus    138,  184 

Elater  pomorum,  194;  sanguineus 83 

Epuraea  decempunctata,  69  ;  diffusa   155 

Erirhinus  setbiops 195 

Fornasiuus  vittatus  (sp.  n.).  Bates 241 

Galetita  rubens  (sp.  n.).  Bates 20O 

Geor3-ssus  pyguiieus  137 

Gymnusa  brevicoUis  138 

Gyrinus  minutus    156 

Haplocncmus  impressus    214 

Helophorus  arvenricus 156,193 

Hetaerius  acutangulus(sp.n.),  Lewis. ..164,  232 

Heterocerus  fusculus 137 

Hister  merdarius    155 

Homalota  atrata,  69 ;  canescens,  138 ; 
celata,  138  ;  consauguinea,  49  ;  ditficilis, 
69;  immersa,  138;  inquinula.  138; 
linearis,  138  ;  londinensis,  69  ;  vilis    ...     69 

Hydrsna  nigrita    137 

Hydroporus  Davisii    195 

Ilyobates  nigricoruis 233 

Melanopbtbalma  fulvipes,  var.  meridion- 

alis,  52;  similata    61 

Meloe  maialis 181 

Merophj-sia  carinulata  181 

Mesosa  nubila 83 

Micralymma  brevipenne   137 

Micrambe  abietis    51 

Microsternus  (g.  n.),  Lewis,  3  ;  Ulkei    ...       3 

Mordellistena  inajqualis 137 

Mycetopbagus  atomarius  138 

Ocypus  pedator,  137 ;  similis   156 

Oniosita  dupressa    155 

Ontbopbagus  chrysopes  (sp.  n.).  Bates, 
238;  cometes  (sp.  n.),  Bates,  238; 
croesulus  (sp.  n.).  Bates,  238 ;  dicella 
(sp.  n.),  Bates,  238;  epilamprus  (sp.  n.). 
Bates,  239;  lujendffi  (sp.  n.),  Bates,  203 ; 
panoplus  (sp.  n.),  Bates,  237 ;  Plato 
(sp.  n.).  Bates 203 
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Oochrotus  bicolor  181 

Opilus  mollis  233 

Orchestes  scutellaris  138 

Orobitis  cyaneus 193 

Ospliya  bipunctata 83 

Oxypoda  lentula 69 

Oxytelus  clypeonitens,  137  ;   fulvipes,  69  ; 

insecatus 156 

Paussus  Favieri 181 

Pediacus  dermestoides  138 

Pelophila  borealis    16,  17,  156,  194 

Perma  chalcogramma  (sp.  n.),  Bates,  63 ; 

suturalis  (sp.  n.),  Bates  63 

Phalops  euplyiies  (sp.  n.),  Bates 241 

Phengodes  laticolHs    148 

Philonthus  signaticornis  137 

Pli3dlobrotica  quadrimaculata 194 

Phytosus  balticus,  137  ;   spinifer 137 

Platynaspis  villosa 233 

Plegaderus  dissectus 138 

Poly stichus  vittatus  69 

Pseudopsis  sulcata 155 

Pseudotrechus  mutilatus  181 

Quedius  longicornis 232,  275 

Ehizophagus  parallelocollis,  276;    perfo- 

ratus,  138;  politus     155 

Scavabajus  platynotus  (sp.  n.),  Bates,  201 ; 

porosus  (sp.  n.),  Bates   202 

Scarites    gigas,    178 ;     hespericus,    179 ; 

laevigatus 182 

Scopseus  cognatus  49 

Siagona    europaea,    182 ;     Dejeani,    182 ; 

Jenissoni 179 

Sibj'iies  arenanaj    138 

Silpha  dispar  194 

Silvanus  unidentatus 138 

Singilis  bicolor  180 

Sitones,  15 ;  cambricus,  137  ;  meliloti   ...  137 

Staphylinus  fulvipes 155 

Stonolophus  teutonus    137 

Stenus  fornicatus   138 

Stethoperma  multivittis  (sp.  u.),  Bates  ...  63 

Syncalypta  hirsuta 137 

Tachinus  eloiigatus,  46  ;  laticollis  193 

Tachyporus  formosus 69 

Tachys  bistriatus    137 

Tachyusa  ati'a 138 

Thinobius  brevipeunis   137 

Tillus  elongatus 69 

Trechus  lapidosus  69 

Tnchodes  octopuuctatus,  183  ;  sipylus  ...  183 

Xyletiuus  ater 69 

Zaihipis  llivoisii     148 


DIPTERA. 
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Amalopis    immaculata.    111  ;     littoralis, 

111;     occulta.    111;     straminea.    111; 

transversa,  111 ;  tipuliua,  111 ;  unicolor  111 

Csenosia  V.  Coeuosia    

Caricea  exsul,  73 ;  humilis,  74  ;   sexmacu- 

lata   74 

Cecidomyia  destructor,  119,  140;  nigra...  273 

Chelisia  tricolor 75 

Chirosia  albitarsis  75 

Chortopbila    cinerea,   54 ;     longula,    55 ; 

sylvestris,  54;  trapezina    54 

Ca3nosia  geuiculata,  75;  pictipennis,  74 ; 

scrupulosa,  74;  tigriua,  var.  leonina  ...     67 

Hylemyia  coarctata    54 

Limnophila  aperta,    108 ;     bicolor,   109 ; 

discicollis,  109 ;  ferruginea,  108 ;  filata, 

110;  fuscipeunis,  109;   nemoralis,  110; 

ochracea,  108 ;   punctum,  109 ;  senilis, 

110;  sepium,  110;  subtincta  109 

Macborcbis  raeditata 74 

Pegomyia  ephippium,  73  ;    flaveola,   56 ; 

fulgens,  58  ;  hyoscyami,  58  ;  silacea  ...     56 

Pbalacrocera  replicata   112 

Phorbia  discreta,  55  ;  ignota,  56  ;  vetula..     55 

Sclioenomyza  litorella    76 

Simulium 156,  261 

Tricbocera    Ill 

Tricypbona Ill 

HEMIPTERA. 

Aepophilus  Bonuairii    174 

Aleurodes  ribium  (sp.  n.),  Doug 265 

Aspidiotus    camelliae,   68,   79 ;    quercus, 

205;  rapax,  68,  79;  zonatus    205 

Bracby scelis  munita 1 

Ceroplastes  rusci 225 

Chlaniydatus  flaveolus  196 

Diaspis  rosa;    23 

Eriopeltis  festucffi,  166;  Licbtensteinii ...   166 

Icerya  Purcbasi    161,  162 

Isclinaspis  filimormis  (sp.  n.),  Doug 21 

Lecaniuni  angustatum,  25 ;  beaumontiaa 
(sp.  n.),  Doug.,  95 ;  cycadis,  96  ;  de- 
pressum,  27  ;  Eraerici,  100 ;  filicum, 
28  ;  fuscum,  98  ;  gibberum,  105  ;  hes- 
poridum,  ^  ,  25 ;  longulum  (sp.n.),  Doug., 
97  ;  olea;,  96  ;  palniie,  97 ;  quercus,  99  ; 

tessellatum,  25  ;  testudo   95 

Liburnia  difficilis  (sp.  n.),  Edwards,  197 ; 
discreta  (sp.  n.),  Edwards,  197  ;  pellu- 
cida,  197;  pundulum,  197 ;  Eeyi  198 
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Lichtensia  viburni 167 

M5'tilaspis  pinnajformis,  21 ;  pomonini  ...   227 

Oliarus  lepoiinus    92 

Oithezia  insiguis  (sp.  n.),  Doug 169,  208 

Orthot^'lus  diaphanus    92 

Plagiognathus  Roseri    92 

Poliaspis  cj'cadis     22 

Pulviuana   iunumerabilis,   227 ;    mesem- 
bryantliemi 24 

HYMENOPTERA. 

^gilips,  209;  fumipennis    209 

,    Anacharis  fmnipennis,  209 ;  rufipes    209 

'    Andrena  augustior,  46  ;  fucata,  124  ;  hel- 

I        vola,  124;  varians 124 

:   Anomalou   nigripes   (sp.   ii.),    Bridgman, 

150 ;  tenuicorne 149 

(   Chorinseus  tricarinatus 217 

j    Crabro  palmipes,  123 ;  varius  123 

J    Earinus  nitidulus 15,  67 

T   Eucolla  crassinerva    209 

'    Halictus  atricornis 91 

Holomeristus  tenuicinctus    217 

\    Kleidotoma  psiloides 209 

t    Lasius  niger  V.  alienus  91 

)  ■  Macropis  labiata 91 

Uematus  crassicornis 218 

Nomada   32 

:  Odynerus  reniformis 68 

[   Passalcecus  monilicornis    91 

Pezomaclius  pilosus  (sp.  n.),  Capron  217 

Phaenoglj'phis  forticoruis(sp.n.),  Cameron  210 
Phyllotoma  fumipennis  (sp.  n.),  Cameron  218 

Pimpla  varicauda  (sp.  n.),  Capron  217 

Strongylogaster  macula     45 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Ablabia  pratana 129 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  41 ;  pantaria  183 

Acentropus  niveus 198 

Acherontia  At  ropes    184 

Acidalia  immorata,  133 ;  ornata,  183 ;  pro- 

mutata,  117,  133;  subsericeata    88 

Acontia  luctuosa  183 

Acrolepia  marcidella 42 

Adela  cuprella 117 

.fflcbmia  dentella    145 

Agrotis  puta,  184 ;  saucia 184 

Anchylopera  Mitterbacberiana,  61 ;   upu- 

pana 88 

Anthocharis  cardamines.  Larva  of   257 

Anthoraetra  plumularia    183 


PAGE 

Apamea  fibrosa  199 

Aphomia  sociella    186 

Aporia  cratajgi 36,  38,  39,  40,  78,  131 

Argynnis  Dia,  151;    Latbunia,  78,  131; 

Pandora,  182;  Selene 131,  151 

Argyrolepia  maritimana,  219,  220;   sub- 

baumaiiniana,  246  ;  zepbyrana  219,220 

Asthenia  pygmaana  6 

Batodes  angustiorana 13 

Batrachedra  pinicolella,  Larva  of 126,  161 

Blastobasis  coccivorella 228 

Bohemannia  quadrimaculella  187 

Butalis  siccella,  Larva  of,  246 ;    variella, 

Larva  of  247 

CaciKcia  decretana    125,  243 

Callimorpha  dominula  158 

Calocampa  vetusta 184 

Capua  ochraceana 61 

Catocala  paranympba    183 

Catoptria  candidulana 221,  246 

Cerocala  scapulosa 182 

Cerura  bifida    184 

Cbauliodus  sequidentellus,  147 ;  cba?ro- 
pbyllellus,  142;  daucellus,  143;  Illi- 
gerellus,  142  ;  iniquellus,  147;  insecu- 
rellus,  144;  ocbreomaculcllus,  147;  pon- 
tificellus,  147  ;    scurellus,   147 ;    Stain- 

toiiiellus,  147;  strictellus  147 

Cbelonia  villica  181 

Cbionobas  Jutta 128 

Cbojrocampa  celerio    132,  179,  184 

Cleodora  Constantina  (sp.  n.).  Baker  255 

Ccenonympha  Arcanius,  152;  Dorus  183 

Coleophora  adjunctella.  Larva  of,  15 ;  du- 
biella  (sp.  n.).  Baker,  256;  flavaginella. 
Larva  of,  13  ;  mjeniacella  (sp.  u.),  Stain- 
ton  (Miililigiella),  14,  41,  42  ;  paludicola, 
15  ;    Pechi  (sp.  n.).  Baker,  256 ;   poten- 

tillae  (sp.  n.),  Stainton    231 

Colias   Edusa,   78,    113,   131,   158,    159; 

Hyale  78,  131 

Concbylis  lambessana  (sp.  n.),  Baker 254 

Coriscium  sulpburellum    63 

Cosmopteryx  Scbmidiella 135 

Cossus  ligniperda    10 

Crambus  alienellus,  267 ;  cerussellus,  267 ; 
falsellus,  268  ;  furcatellus,  268  ;  myel- 
ins, 268 ;  truncatellus  ;  268  ;  ula;  (sp.n.), 

Cockerell 272 

Croesia  trileucana    35 

Dakruma  coccidivora,  227  ;  pallida 227 

Deilcphila  celerio,  132,  179,  184 ;  eupbor- 

biic 114,  132,  158,  184 

Deiopeia  pulcbella    132,  158,  182 
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Depressavia  badiella   135 

Diasemia  literalis    151 

Dioryctria  decuriella,  224 ;  splendidella...  224 

Dorj'phora  qviEestioufilla 104 

Eminelesia  albulata    132 

Ephestia  desuetella,  8  ;  ficella,  Larva  of, 
9  ;  ficulella,  8  ;  semirufa,  Larva  of,  250,  274 

Epinppbele  Ida,  182  ;  Pasiphae    182 

Erastria  scitnla,  Larva  of 224 

Erebia   Blandina,  128,   129:    Ceto,   152; 

Evias,  152;  Medusa  152 

EucUoe   Beleraia,  181,232;     Bella,  181  ; 

euphenoides,  181 ;  tagis    181 

Eucbromia  purpurana.  Larva  of 134 

Euclenieiisia  Bassettella    228 

Eupithecia  extensaria,  114;   iunotata  10 

EupcEcilia  Degreyana,  Larva  of,  134 ;  du- 
bitana,  88,  246  ;  flaviciliana.  Larva  of, 
88 ;  notulana,  246 ;  pallidana,  89  ;  udana  246 

Exartema  fasciatana  36 

Gelecbia  algeriella  (sp.  n.),  Baker,  255; 
blandulella  (sp.  n.),  Tutt,  105  ;  seinide- 

candrella  117 

Gouepteryx  Cleopatra 181,  182 

Grapbolitha  opulentana,  Larva  of    87 

Grapta  c-album 78,  131 

Iladena  Solieri    184 

Halonota  obscuraiia,  8  ;  ravulana     8 

Harma  Hecata;a 86 

Hedya  lariciaiia.  Larva  of 12 

Hepialus  butuuli    11 

Hesperia  comma 79 

Heydenia  auroinaculata,  146 ;  devotella, 
147;  fulviguttella,  146;  laserpitiella, 
147  ;  profugella,  146  ;   silerinellie,  147 ; 

statariella 147 

Hipparcbia  statilinus 183 

Hydrocampa  stagualis  199 

luo  statices 85 

Lacbnoptera  Laodice 86 

Laphygma  exigua  84 

Larentia  cajsiata,  129 ;  didymata,  128,  129, 158 
Leucauia  extranea,  184 ;  turca.  Larva  of. . .  248 

Leucopbasia  sinapis  78,  131 

Lita  blandulella  (sp.  n),  Tutt  105 

Litbosia  complana,  106;  lurideola  106 

Lobesia  permixtana,  51 ;  veliquaiia 61,  87 

Lozotania  decretaua    125,  243 

LycKua  Argiolus,79, 151;  Artaxerxes,  131; 
ba^tica,  179,  184 ;  Cyllarus,  151 ;  Eume- 
don,  152  ;  Hylas,  161 ;  Lycidas,  151 ; 
Lysimou,  184 ;  melanops,  182  ;  miniina, 
182;  Oriou,  152;  Telicauus  179,  184 
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Mamestra  brassicie 63 

Margarodes  unionalis     184 

Megasoma  repandum 184 

Melanargia  Tbetis 182 

Melantbia  ocellata    117,  133 

Melissoblaptes  cepbalonica    117 

Melitiea  Artemis,  78;    Atbalia,  85,  151, 
153  ;  aurelia,  151,  153  ;  Ciuxia,  78  ;  di- 

dyma,  151;    Pboebe 151,  153,  182 

Micropteryx  purpurella,  213;    salopiella, 

213;  Sparmannella,  213  ;  uuimaculella  213: 
MixodiaRatzeburgiana,  245;  rubiginosana  245 

Nascia  cilialis.  Larva  of 115,  133 

Nemeobius  Lucina 78,  151 

Nemotois  coiistautinella  (sp.  n.),  Baker, 

258:  fasciellus    231 

Nepbopterys    abietella.   Larva    of,   221  ; 

splendidella 269 

Nepticula  argentipedella,  62;  serella(sp.n.), 
Stainton,260;  tormentillella,  160,  186; 

Woolbopiella  (sp.  n.),  Staintou    62 

Neptis  Lucilla 151 

Nonagria  neurica    199 

Notodonta  torva,  Larva  of    9 

Ochromolopis  ictella    145,  147 

Ocneria  dispar     184 

(Eneis  Aello    152 

Olindia  ulmana.  Larva  of 230 

Opbiodes  lunaris 182 

Orgyia  antiqua    114' 

Ortbolitba  limitata  (cbenopodiata) 127 

Ortbotffinia  ericetana 21i! 

Pampbila  Actaeou,  182  ;  uostradamus,  184 ; 

Tbaumas  182 

Pancalia  Latreillella,  64,  116 ;    Leeuvven- 

boekella    64,  116: 

Panderais  albariana    35 

Papilio  bicolor,  275  ;    Lescbes,  275  ;    Ma- 

cbaon,  151,  179;   Podalirius l''\ 

Parautbrene  tineiformis    l^'- 

Pararge  Hiera  129,  15i 

Parnassius  Apollo,  152;  Delias,  130,  185; 

Mnemosjne  152 

Pellonia  vibicaria    182 

Pentbina  betuletana,  204;  capreana,  24^4; 
corticana,  244  ;  Grevillaua,  34  ;  Sellana, 

244;  ustulana 3] 

Peronea  Sbepberdana  199 

Phibalapteryx  lapidata,  131  ;   lignata  I'J'J 

Pblajodes  Demarniana     241 

Pboxopteryx  biareuana,  245  ;  diminutana, 
245;  inoniataiia,  245;  siculana,  246; 
uucaua 24 


Phytometra  senea   132 

Pieris  brassicoe,  84,  85, 112, 158, 159;  Da- 

plidice,  78,  131,  158,  181 ;  vapa?,  84,  85, 

112,  130,  158,  159;  napi 11,  40,  159 

Pinipestis  abietivorella,  224  ;  reniculella...  224 

Platyptilus  gonodactjlus  130 

Pcedisca  occultana.  Larva  of,  12  ;  ?  rufimi- 

trana 245 

Polia  canescens    184 

Polyommatus   Adonis,   79  ;    ^gon,   79  ; 

Alsus,  79  ;   Corydon,  79  ;    Dorilis,  151  ; 

Gordius,  152  ;    Hippotlioe 152 

Pteropborus  fuscodact3'lus    128 

Ptj'cboloma  blandana,  35  ;  fragariana,  35  ; 

melaleucana,  36  ;  persicana 35 

Pyrausta  punicealis    86 

Pyrgus  fritill'im,  183  ;    Proto,  182,  183  ; 

Sao 182,  183 

Raphia  bybris 184 

Retiiiia  duplana,  34  ;  sylvestvana    244 

Saturnia  cai'pini,  181,  182  ;  pyri 152 

Satyrus  Fidia  183 

Scboeiiobius  gigaiitellus  199 

Sciapteron  tabaniforme  154 

Scoparia  ingratella  42 

Scopula  decrepitalis,  Larva  of 121 

Selenia   illuiiaria,   229,    275  ;    illustraiia, 

229,  275;  lunaria 229,  275 

Selidosema  plumaria 211 

Semasia  obscurana,  88  ;  spiniana 88 

Sericoris  bifasciana,  244 ;  instrutana,  36  : 

micana 244 

Sesia  conopiformis,  42 ;  Ramburii  183 

Setina  irrorella    185 

Simaetbis  Fabriciana 129 

Smerintbus  planus 156 

Spbinx  convolvuli 101,  103,  132.  158,  159, 

184,  212 

Spilothyrus  alceaj,  179;  altbese 151,  182 

Spintberops  spectrum    182 

Stauropus  persimilis 156 

Steganoptycha  abiegana,  6  ;  pj'gniaeana  ..  6 
Stigmonota  Heegeiana,  35  ;  Lepbistriana, 

Larvaof,226;  pallifrontana.  Larva  of...  89 
Syutomis  Pbegea    152 
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Terias  Bethesba,  157,  185  ;    Hecabe,  157  ; 

Ista,  185  ;  mandarina    157 

Tbais  rumina  181 

Thalpocbares  coccophaga,  228 ;  communi- 

macula 226 

Thecla  ilicis,  182 ;    quercus,  9  ;    rubi,  78, 

151,181;  spini  182 

Tbestor  Ballus     181 

Tinea  granella,  212  ;   picarella 42 

Tortrix   cinnamomeana,  244;    decretana, 

125,  243  ;    dissimilana,  35  ;    dumetana, 

135;  Lafauryana,  243  ;  subsequana  ...  6 
Vanessa  Antiopa,  131,  152  ;   cardui,  78  ; 

comma,  128  ;  polycbloros 78 

Venilia  maculata    151 

Zygasna  bietica,  182 ;  birandulae,  182 ;  Sar- 

pedon,  183;  staecbadis  183 

NEUROPTERA. 

^scbna  Perrensi  (sp.  n.),  McLach 76 

Apatania  fimbriata,  118  ;  muliebris    215 

Cajcilius  atricoruis,  232  ;  Dalii    136 

Calliarcys  liumilis 5 

Chimarrba   90 

Choroterpes  Picteti    4 

Chrj'sopa  stictoneura,  41  ;  tenella   69 

Epbemera  glaucops    4,  70 

Habrophlebia  nervulosa     5 

Hob)centropus  stagnalis    43 

Hydroptila  femoralis,  41  ;  longispina 41 

Itbytricbia  lamellaris    170 

Lagenopsyche 173 

Neuronia  clatbrata 173 

Notbocbrysa  capitata,  69,  214;  insignis...  41 

Notbolestes  Ehvesi  (g.  et  sp.  n.),  McLacb.  31 

Oligoneuria  rbenana  4 

Pbilanisus  plebejus    154 

Pbilopotamus  montanus,  vars 214 

Psychopsis  Meyricki  (sp.  n.),  McLacb.  ...  30 

Rhitbrogena  aurantiaca    6 

Rbyacopbila  munda  262 

Sipldurus  flavidus,  5;  lacustris   70 

Tasniopteryx  maracandica 90 

Tbrauhis  bellus  5 

Tinodes  maculicornis lOSi 
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CONCERNINa    BRACSTSCELIS    MUNITA,   SCHRADER,    AN 
AUSTRALIAN   GALL-MAKING  COCCID. 

BY   THOS.    H.    HAET 

(With  Puefatoey  Notes  by  R.  McLachlan,  F.R.S.) 

[In  this  Magazine,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  14(5,  147,  December,  1880  (and  also  in  other 
publications),  I  figured  and  noticed  an  extraordinary  gall  on  Eucali/ptus,  forwarded 
by  Baron  von  Mueller,  and  attributed  to  the  Lepidoptera  on  the  authority  of  larvae 
in  fluid  said  to  have  been  extracted  fi-ora  similar  galls.  I  also  noticed  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  undeveloped  Lepidopterous  chrysalis  in  a  dried  form  found  in  the 
galls  sent.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey  sent  some  sketches  of  similar  galls 
made  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hart,  of  Adelaide,  and  which  the  latter  attributed  to  a  species 
of  CoccidcB,  and  I  asked  him  to  obtain  further  information.  This  has  come  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  extracts  have  been  made,  and  an  excellent 
figure  by  Mr.  Hart,  partially  reproduced  here  for  comparison  with  the  figure  on 
p.  146,  vol.  xvii.  The  error  as  to  the  position  of  the  gall-maker  was  induced  by 
Baron  von  Mueller's  erroneous  association  of  Lepidopterous  larvae  with  the  galls, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  these  days  of  keen  criticism  no  one  has,  until 
now,  referred  to  the  paper  by  Schrader  ("  read  "  June  2ud,  1862),  in  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  insect  and  gall  are  noticed  and  figured,  any  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  and  size  of  the  galls  mat/  be  due  to  differences  in  the  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  or  to  the  age  of  the  galls.  Mr.  Hart's  figure  is  reproduced  mainly 
because  it  possibly  indicates  the  galls  of  the  male  in  the  smaller  examples.  But 
some  of  Schrader's  galls  were  enormous,  for  he  says  he  found  one  eleven  inches  long, 
and  his  figure  indicates  the  horns  as  longer  and  less  incurved  at  the  tips  than  does 
mine  of  1880,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Hart's  figure  is  somewhat  intermediate.  These 
gall-making  Coccids  (Fam.  Brachyscelidce,  Signoret)  seem  peculiar  to  Australia,  and 
possiblj  also  to  Eucalyptus,  and  are  no  doubt  numerous  in  species.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Jeffrey  for  permission  to  use  the  drawing. — R.  McLachlan]. 

"  Since  receiving  your  letter  of  November  24th  I  have  done  all 
that  my  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  would  admit  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  the  long-horned  gall  of  the  gum  trees.  In  the  first  place 
I  made  enquiries  at  the  Public  Library  here  for  any  literature  on  the 
subject,  but  the  only  assistance  the  attendants  could  give  me  was  to 
point  out  a  paper  by  H.  L.  Schrader  in  the  first  vol.  of  "  The  Trans, 
of  the  Ento.  Soc.  of  New  South  Wales,"  entitled,   "  Observations  on 

N-E,  1887. 
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certain  Gall-making  Coccidce  of  Australia."     The  paper  is  illustrated  ' 
by  three  plates,  and,  to  my  surprise,  on  one  of  them  I  found  a  figure 
of  our  particular  gall,  with   the   name  '' BracJri/scelis  munita,^^   Sch., 
attached. 

"  And  now  for  private  observations.  Few  observers  seem  to  have 
seen  the  male  Coccid  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  is  of  the  normal 
size  and  winged,  and  would  appear  to  be  bred  from  the  small  galls  I 
that  are  almost  always  found  in  company  with  the  large  ones.  As  the 
helpless  female  never  leaves  the  gall,  pairing  must  take  place  through 
the  small  orifice  in  the  gall  between   the  horns.     AVhether  the  eggs 

are  expelled  from  the  body 
of  the  female,  or  whether 
her  dead  skin  (she  is  sim- 
ply an  egg-sac)  still  en- 
closes them  as  a  means  of 
protection,  does  not  seem 
clearly  determined,  but  it 
is  said  the  Dewly-hatched 
young  emerge  from  the 
orifice  and  scatter  in  searcli 
of  food.  I  have  met  with 
no  one  who  has  observed 
the  galls  at  an  early  stage. 
I  see  I  have  omitted  to  say 
above  that  the  female  is 
from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
is  incapable  of  any  move- 
ment but  that  of  a  wriggle 
of  the  tail  after  the  manner 
of  a  chrysalid. 

"  As  to  the  galls  them- 
selves,the  season  has  about 


arrived  for  obtaining  them,  and  as  I  cannot  get  about  in  search  of 
them,  I  have  enlisted  the  services  of  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pulleine, 
and  his  brothers,  who  have  undertaken  to  get  me  some  specimens,  but 
I  have  just  received  a  note  from  the  former  saying  that  up  to  the 
present  they  had  been  unable  to  meet  with  it.  Like  some  of  the  galls 
at  home  it  seems  to  be  abundant  in  some  years  and  scarce  in  others, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  with  it. 
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"  The  only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  o£  the  error  into  which 
Baron  von  Mueller  was  no  doubt  led  by  some  non-entomological  friend 
is  this,  that  a  moth  had  deposited  her  eggs  upon  or  near  a  cluster  of 
old  and  empty  galls,  and  the  young  caterpillars  had  appropriated  the 
galls  to  their  own  purposes.  There  are  quantities  of  Lepidopterous 
larva)  under  the  dead  bark  or  in  chinks  and  cracks  of  every  gum  tree, 
and  for  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  the  cavity  of  the  gall  with  tbe 
orifice  enlarged  would  prove  a  very  convenient  place  for  pupation." 

Adelaide  :  March  23rd,  1887. 


ON    A    NEW    GENUS    OP    JSROTYLIDM. 
BY    GEORGE    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

In  vol.  XX  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  p.  138  (1883),  I  described  a 
species  of  the  above  Family  as  Episcai^ha  2)erforata,\)nt  I  find  now, 
on  a  further  study  of  the  group  and  of  three  similar  species  from 
Japan,  that  the  insect  requires  a  genus  to  be  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion. And  I  also  see  that  the  four  Japanese  species  are  congeneric 
with  Megalodacne  Ulkei,  Crotch,  and  it  is  this  last  named  species  that 
I  now  propose  to  treat  of  as  the  type  of  the  genus  Microsternus. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Microsternus  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  very  narrow,  almost  inconspicuous,  transverse  mesosternum,  and 
in  the  second  the  form  of  the  presternum.  The  presternum  is,  as 
stated  by  Crotch  (Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  p.  353,  1873,  as  a  specific 
character  of  Megalodacne  Ulkei),  raised  and  triangular.  The  narrow 
and  transverse  mesosternum  of  3Iicrosfernus  points  to  an  alliance  with 
Atdacochilus,  and  so  also  does  the  form  of  the  presternum.  The 
sternal  plates  of  Microstermis  UlJcei  are  represented  here  by  fig.  1, 
and  fig.  2,  given  for  comparison,  shows  the  outlines  of  AulacochiJus 
violaceus,  Germ. 

fig.  1  fig.  2 


Megalodacne  and  Episcapha  are  closely  allied  genera,  but  both 
have  a  mesosternal  structure  which  is  conspicuous  between  the  middle 
coxje,  and  this  character  separates  them  in  a  very  marked  degree  from 
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Aiolacochilus  aud  the  prest^nt  genus.     The  type  of  the  genus  Megalo-    •  j 
dacne  is  the  ^^ccies  fasciata,  Fab.,  and  it  measures  17  mm.,  and  some    '  | 
o£  the  species  are  larger.     Fig.  3  represents  the  sterna  of  Megalodacne 
hellula,  Lewis,  from  Japan.     In  Microsternus  no  species  is  known  at     j 
present  which  measures  over  7  mm.,  and  4  to  6   mm.  is  the  average 
length  of  the  individuals  now  under  examination.     There  are  lateral 
striga  on  the  prosternum  of  AulacochiJus,  shorter  or  longer  in  various 
species,  and  in   algerinus,  Bedel,  they  converge  at  the  apex,  but  in 
violaceiis,  Germ.,  the  lateral  strije  are  interrupted   as   shown  in  the 
figure. 

Of  course  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  mesosternum  in 
Microsternus,  and  the  comparative  small  size  of  it  in  AulacocJiilus,  are 
very  important  characters,  and  if  systematists  should  hereafter  con- 
sider this  structure  one  of  superior  value  for  classification,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  genus  Erotylus  nearer  to  Megalodacne.  At 
present  AulacocJiilus  stands  between  Megalodacne  and  Erofylus,  yet 
the  last  two  alone  have  a  conspicuous  mesosternum. 
Wimbledon  :  April  IZth,  1887. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ENTOMOLOGY  OF  POETIJGAL.— IX.  EPHEMEBID.'E. 
BY    THE    EET.    A.    E.    EATON,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

This  Family  of  insects  has  hitherto  received  no  attention  from 
Portuguese  entomologists  ;  and  the  species  here  noticed  were  captured 
for  the  most  part  on  only  chance  opportunities.  The  list  is,  therefore, 
unduly  short :  for  unless  a  collector  can  make  it  his  business  to  visit 
suitable  localities  at  the  right  seasons,  and  at  times  when  the  flies  are 
on  the  wing  (which  can  only  be  done  where  quarters  are  obtainable 
within  convenient  proximity  to  those  places),  he  cannot  thoroughly 
investigate  the  May-fly  fauna  of  a  country.  Neither  spiders'  webs, 
nor  nymph  catching,  can^fully  compensate  for  his  absence  during  the 
hours  of  the  flights.  Some  species,  however,  can  be  advantageously 
collected  in  sub-imago  earlier  in  the  clay ;  and  a  netsuian  learns  to 
value  a  lantern  if  he  stays  out  until  nightfall  in  mountainous  districts. 

Oligoneuria  rhenana,  Imh. — Nymph  capti^red  in  the  swift  shallows  above 
Ponte  de  Morcellos. 

Ephemera  glaucops,  Pict. — A  ?  imago,  caught  in  the  evening  at  Sao  Marcos  da 
Serra,  was  devoured  by  a  moribund  dragon-fly  in  the  killing-bottle.  There  is  a 
specimen  from  central  Portugal  in  Lisbon  Museum. 

Leptophlelia,  sp.  ? — Nymph  in  a  hill-stream  west  of  Villa  Eeal,  Traz-os- 

Montes. 

Choraferpes  Picfeti,  Etn.  [the  CIi.  Insitaulca  of  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,xvi,  194  (Feb., 
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1881)].— Nymph  locally  abundant  in  the  main  stream  below  Cintra,  in  April  ; 
nymph  and  fly  common  near  Aldea  daa  Neuves,  Almodovar,  the  nymph  harbouring 
under  stones  at  the  outflow  of  pools  in  the  stream,  where  its  identification  was 
effected  by  means  of  the  sub-imago  in  the  afternoon  ;  also  common  at  fords  crossed 
ill  the  sierra  between  Sao  Marcos  da  Serra  and  Almodovar. 

Thraulus  bellus,  Etn. — Nymph  local  in  the  main  stream  below  Cintra,  residing 
under  stones  on  fine  gravel  and  sand  near  the  edge,  where  the  current  is  gentle,  at 
the  end  of  April.  Fly  found  at  the  same  place,  in  a  spider's  web,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  month  later. 

Rabrophlebia  nervulosa,  Etn. — Cintra,  at  the  same  stream  as  the  preceding 
species,  and  also  on  the  hill-top  outside  the  palace  grounds  ;  also  at  similar  altitudes 
near  Silves  and  Ponte  de  Morcellos,  and  at  higher  elevations  on  Foia,  the  Estrella, 
and  near  Villa  Keal,  Traz-os-Montes. 

CaUiarcys  humilis,  Etn. — Fly  common   on   the   northern    slopes   of   Foia,   at 

altitudes  a  little  over  2000  feet,  at  the  end  of  May,  thronging  in  the  shelter  of 

bushes,  and  near  the  ground  ;  captured  also  by  beating  Erica  overhanging  a  stream 

on  the  Estrella,  south  of  Sabugueiro,  at  an  altitude  of  4100  feet,  early  in  June. 

Epkemerella  ignita,  Poda. — The  stream  below  Cintra,  at  the  end  of  April. 

Ccenis  halterata,  F. — Fly  captured  at  the  same  place  aiid  time,  near  a  bridge, 

early  in  the  morning.     C,  sp. ?  — Nymph  figured  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool., 

iii,  pi.  xlii,  3,  caught  at  the  same  place. 

Baetis  binocidatus,  L. — Abundant  lower  down  the  same  stream.  B.  scamhus, 
Etn.,  ?. — A  species,  which  may  be  this,  was  abundant  at  Cintra  with  the  preceding  ; 
eight  specimens  from  Cintra,  Salamonde,  and  Silves  stand  together  in  McLach.  Mus. 
B.  rJiodani,  Pict.,  ?. — Three  ?  specimens  from  Foia  may  possibly  belong  to  this 
species  :  the  $  was  not  observed.    B.  Bocagii,  Etn. — Captured,  chiefly  in  sub-imago, 

along  the  streamlet  between  Alcantara  and  Bemfico,  Lisbon.     B.,  sp. ? — Five 

specimens,  captured  in  the  early  morning  in  descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill 
above  Cea  in  the  Estrella,  probably  represent  an  undescribed  species ;  two  other 
specimens  in  McLach.  Mus. — one  from  the  Estrella,  south  of  Sabugueiro,  and  the 
other  from  Caldas  da  Monchique, — are  likewise  of  undetermined  species.  B.  pu- 
mihis,  Burm. — Common  at  Cintra ;  single  specimens  also  were  caught  at  Cea,  in 
the  Estrella,  and  near  Villa  Eeal,  Traz-os-Montes. 

Centroptilum  liiteolum,  Miill. — Captured  on  the  same  occasion  as  Canis.  C. 
pennulatum,  Etn.,  ?.— Two  iniagos  at  Ponte  de  Morcellos. 

Cloeon  dipterum,  L. — A  ?  imago  from  a  hedge  in  the  vineyards  under  Cintra, 
by  beating,  and  anotlier  in  a  house  at  Casevel  Eailway  Station  :  the  former  specimen 
is  lost.  C.  simile,  Etn. — Slow  and  shallow  streamlets  at  Almodovar,  Sao  Marcos  da 
Serra,  and  Silves.  C.  concinmim,  Etn. — In  flight,  shortly  before  sunset  on  June  Ist, 
at  the  stream  near  Porcalhota,  where  the  roads  meet  from  Lisbon,  Cintra,  and  Mafra. 
Siphlurus  Havidus,  Ed.  Pict.  {Baetis  flavida,  Ed.  Pict.).  ?— Nymphs,  very  pro- 
bably, of  this  species  (figured  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool.,  iii,  pi.  L,  2,  3,  and 
20 — 26),  were  plentiful  in  a  small  stream  by  Sao  Barnabe,  a  hamlet  near  the  sierra 
south-west  of  Almodovar  :  they  match  Pictet's  species  in  size  ;  the  fly  had  begun  to 
emerge  early  in  IMay,  although  none  were  seen,  for  a  few  empty  nymph-skins  wore 
clinging  to  stones  in  the  water  a  little  above  the  surface. 
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TSpeorus  st/lvicola,  Ed.  Pict.  {Baetis  sylvicola,  Ed.  Pict.  ;  Epeorus  ffeminus, 
of  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool.,  iii,  238). — In  flight,  at  10.30  a.m.  on  June  7tli,  over 
a  stream  in  the  Estrella,  south  of  Sabugueiro,  at  an  altitude  of  4200  feet. 

Rhithrogena  aurantiaca,  Burm. — A  ^  imago  at  Ponte  de  Morcellos  ;  other 
species  of  this  genus  no  doubt  occur  in  the  Estrella,  but  none  of  the  most  likely 
streams  were  visited  in  the  evening,  being  far  from  Cea. 

Heptagenia  sulphurea,  Miill. — Ponte  de  Morcellos  ;  the  specimens  have  been 
noted  as  a  variation  in  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 

JEcdyiirus  iluminum,  Pict. — A  ^  sub-imago  from  the  stream  flowing  south  of 
Monchique  was  captured  on  May  19th. 

This  list  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  specimens  now  in  tbe 
collection  of  Mr.  E.  McLachlan. 

Lyme  Regis:  March  llth,  1887. 


OCCURRENCE  OF  BOTH  STEGANOPTYCRA  PYGM^ANA,  HB.,  AND 
S.  ABIEOANA,  DUP.,  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  LATTER  SPECIES 
IDENTIFIED   AS   THE   TORTRIX  SUBSEQUANA  OF  UAWORTH. 

BY    WILLIAM    WAEREN,    F.E.S. 

In  vol.  ii,  p.  207,  of  the  Manual,  Mr.  Stainton  describes  an  insect, 
Asthenia  fyifmcsana^  as  follows  : — 

"  Fore-wings  glossy,  pale  grey,  with  reddish-brown  markings ;  ocellus  edged 
with  silvery,  enclosing  three  longitudinal  Mack  lines ;  hind-wings  with  the  base 
pearly-white.    Two  specimens  formerly  in  Haworth's  collection  ;  locality  unknown." 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  more  specimens  of  the  insect  were  taken 
until  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Boden  came  acioss  them  somewhere 
in  the  London  district  ;  of  these  ijisects  I  possess  a  pair. 

A  fortnight  or  so  ago,  a  friend  showed  me  on  his  setting-board 
three  Tortrices  which  he  had  lutely  taken,  and  made  out  from  the 
description  in  the  Manual  to  be  pygmceana,  "  except  that  the  ocellus  had 
no  black  lines."  On  comparing  one  of  these  insects  with  those 
captured  by  Mr.  Boden,  it  was  at  once  evident  they  were  distinct 
species:  Mr.  Boden's  being abiegana, Du\). ;  the  others, pi/ ffmcsana,}lh. 

Of  pi/ffmceana  a  very  accurate  description  is  to  be  found  in 
Snellen's  De  Ylinders  van  Nederland,  p.  342,  and  in  liatzeburg's 
Forst-Insekten,  p.  22G,  who  also  figures  the  insect  in  all  its  stages, 
T.  12,  fig.  9.  Both  species  are  described  in  Ileinemann,  p.  217,  and 
by  Herrich-Schaffer,  iv,  p.  281,  who  also  figures  abiegana,  fig.  128. 

I  give  here  a  short  description  of  each  : — 
Pygmmana,  Hb. — Fore- wings  greyish-brown,   with  a  few  rust-coloured  scales 
intermixed,  especially  towards  the   hind-margin.     Markings  dark  blackish-brown  ; 
basal   patcli   with   its   outer  edge   consisting  of  i\oo  distinct  curves,  which  at  their 
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junction  iji  the  middle  form  fl  eo«5/»/(7!«oMs  an^/e ;  central  fascia  of  nearly  uniform 
width  throughout,  with,  on  its  outer  edge,  a  sharp  angle,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  basal  patch,  and  more  or  less  interrupted  in  the  centreby  grey  and  rust- coloured 
scales.  Ocelloid  patch  with  very  faint  lustrous  mai'gins,  filled  up  with  rusty-grey 
scales,  ioithout  any  black  lines. 

The  costal  geminations  indistinct,  dull  lustrous.  Cilia  dark  grey,  paler  at  the 
anal  angle ;  with  a  distinct  sub-apical  spot,  which  intersects  the  basal  line,  and  is 
sometimes  visible  also  in  the  apices  of  the  cilia. 

Head,  thorax,  face,  and  palpi  dark  fuscous  ;  abdomen  dark  leaden-grey. 

Hind-wings  white,  with  the  base  and  all  the  margins,  especially  towards  the 
apex,  broadly  grey-brown. 

Ahiegana,  Dup. — Fore-wings  grey-brown,  tinged  with  rusty-brown  ;  markings 
dark  brown.  Basal  patch  with  its  two  arms  not  curved,  the  upper  slanting  obliquely 
outwards,  the  lower  vertical,  forming  only  a  rounded  or  obtusely  angled  projection 
where  they  meet ;  central  fascia  narrow  on  the  costa,  broadening  towards  the  anal 
angle,  with  only  a  rounded  projection  on  its  outer  edge,  as  in  the  basal  patch,  and 
unintemipted  in  the  middle.  Ocelloid  patch  witli  distinctly  lustrous  margins,  filled 
up  with  black  lines,  which,  in  the  $  ,  are  contiguous ;  costal  geminations  distinct, 
bright.  Cilia  grey ;  the  pale  spot  below  the  apex  very  indistinct,  scarcely  ever 
interrupting  the  basal  line. 

Head,  thorax,  face,  and  palpi  pale  fuscous  ;  abdomen  light  grey. 

Hind-wings  whitish  (thus  not  so  white  as  in  pygmceana),  with  the  veins  and 
margins  light  grey. 

Pygmaana  is  a  smoother,  rather  duller-looking  insect,  with  straighter  costa,  and, 
therefore,  narrower  and  more  elongate-looking  wings,  with  a  more  oblique  hind- 
margin,  not  indented  below  the  apex,  as  that  of  ahiegana  is  to  a  slight  extent. 
Heinemann  gives  2^'" — 2 J'"  as  the  length  of  the  foi'e-wings  in  each  species; 
Herrich-Schaffer  says  aitejrana  5'" — h\"' ;  pygmaana,^'" .  Judging  from  wliat  few 
specimens  I  have  seen  at  present,  I  should  consider  pygmceana  slightly  larger  on 
the  whole  than  ahiegana. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  Haworth's  two  specimens,  from 
which,  I  expect,  Wilkiusou's  and  Stainton's  descriptions  were  taken, 
were  really  pygmceana,  or  were  not  rather  ahiegana.  The  "  three 
longitudinal  black  lines  of  the  ocellus"  can  certainly  only  belong  to 
ahiegana,  which  is  also  more  "glossy"  than j^ggmceana. 

An  examination  of  one  of  Haworth's  original  specimens,  still 
extant  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  satisfies  me  that  his 
species  was  really  ahiegana  :  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  description 
of  suhsequana,  p.  418  : — 

"Alee  anticcB  grisece,magis  lucidce,  longioresque  qtiam  in  priorihus,vix  manifeste 
cinereo-argenteo  strigata.  Juxta  unguium  ani  lineolse  seu  potius  striolse  3  tenuis- 
simse,  contiguse  atrae  (marginis  postici).  Posticse  albidse  angustce,  apice  late  fusciE, 
ciliis  amplioribus  quam  in  cceteris  hujus  generis.  Cilia  anticarum  etiaiu  ainpla, 
cinerea  nitidisslma. 

Habitat  cum  prcecedentihus  (Strobilanii). 

Imago  Apr.  ?. 


8  [June, 

I 

The  words  "  marginis  postici,"  which,  as  they  stand,  seem  un- 
translatable, probably  induced  Dr.  Wocke  in  his  Catalogue  to  consider 
Ilawox'th's  insect  a  Diclirorampha  ! 

I  may  remark  that  pygmceana  appears,  at  present,  to  be  by  no 
means  an  abundant  species.    During  the  last  half  of  April  T  have  been 
able  to   secure  only  three  specimens  myself,  and  the  total  number 
taken  does  not  exceed  a  dozen.     E-atzeburg  states  that  during  cold  | 
and  rainy  weather  the  moth  will  not  fly,  but  drops  down  to  the  ground,  j 
if  disturbed.     The  almost  total  absence  of    fine  and  sunshiny  days  ' 
may,  therefore,  easily  account  for  its  scarcity.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  the  majority  of  the  brood  were  over  before  the  first 
examples  were   discovered,  and  that  those  subsequently  taken  were 
only  stragglers.     On  the  continent,  March  and  April  are  given  as  the  \ 
i\m.e  iov pygmcsana;  April  and  May  for  rti/eyrt??«.  j 

Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge : 
3Iay  4:th,  1887- 

[As  Haworth  described  his  suhsequana  in  1S12,  and  Fischer's 
aliegnana  (accurately  described  by  Zeller  in  the  Stettin.  Entomolog. 
Zeitung,  1849,  p.  245)  was  first  described  by  Duponchel  in  his  Fourth 
Supplementary  volume,  p.  409,  under  the  name  of  ahiegana  in  1842, 
Haworth'a  name  has  priority  by  30  years,  and  should  be  retained  for 
this  species.  \ 

It  is  rather  singular,  considering  how  few  Tortrices  occur  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  that  two  somewhat  similar  species,  both  with 
white,  or  nearly  white,  hind-wings,  should  occur  in  March  and  April. 
— H.  T.  Stainton.] 


UaJonota  ohsciirana,  Stph.  (1834)  versus  ravulana,  H.-S.  (1849). — While  lately 
looking  over  the  figures  of  the  Tortrices  in  Wood's  "  Index  Entoniologicus,"  that  of 
ohsctirana,  Stph.,  attracted  my  attention,  as  being  wonderfully  like  ravulana,  H.-S.  I 
have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
Stephens'  own  type  of  his  ohscurana,  probably,  and  almost  certainly  the  identical 
specimen  which  Wood  depicted.  It  is  a  very  perfect  and  well-marked  example,  of 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  ravulana,  H.-S.  This  name  must,  therefore, 
now  sink,  as  Stephens'  obscurana  has  the  priority  by  fifteen  years. — Id.  :  May  Qth, 
1887. 

Ephestia  ficulella,  Barrett,  =  desuetella,  Walker. — In  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  (Suppl.,  p.  1719)  Walker  has  described,  under  the  name  of  Nephopteryx 
desuetella,  an  Ephestia  from  Australia  which  is  certainly  identical  with  E.  ficulella, 
Barrett.  I  have  found  the  species  (as  well  as  E.  eluteUa)  common  enough  and 
widely  distributed  in  Australia.     Of  course  Walker's  description  is  unrecognisable, 
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but  I  propose  to  adopt  his  name,  because  if  I  do  not  some  other  wiseacre  will,  and 
we  may  as  well  get  over  Ihe  difficulty  at  once.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
allowing  British  entomologists  to  have  an  occasional  taste  of  that  perennial  fount  of 
synonymy  which  springs  from  the  British  Museum  Catalogues. — E.  Metrick, 
Kamsbury  :  3Iay  10th,  1887. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Ephestiaficella. — On  May  2l8t  last  (1886)  I  received 
several  larvse  of  this  species  from  Mr.  W.  G-.  Pearce,  of  London.  Length  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  head  small,  a  little  narrower  than  the  second  segment,  and 
is,  along  with  the  frontal  and  small  anal  plate,  polished  ;  body  obese  and  cylindrical, 
but  flattened  a  little  ventrally,  it  tapers  very  slightly  posteriorly,  but  more  strongly 
towards  the  head  ;  skin  glossy  and  smooth,  though  the  segmental  divisions  and 
slight  transverse  depressions  on  the  segments  give  to  it  a  rather  puckered  appearance. 
Ground-colour  greyish- white,  strongly  tinged  with  pink  ;  head  brown  ;  mandibles 
and  frontal  plate  darker  sienna-brown  ;  the  pulsating  dorsal  vessel  shews  through 
the  skin  as  a  dorsal  stripe  of  a  darker  grey  than  the  ground-colour  ;  there  are  no 
perceptible  sub-dorsal  or  spiracular  stripes  ;  tubercles  brown  and  conspicuous. 
Ventral  surface,  legs  and  prolegs  yellowish-white.  Feeds  on  dried  figs,  raisins, 
currants,  &c.  I  bred  two  moths  only,  the  first  on  July  22nd,  the  other  not  appearing 
until  September  6th.— Geo.  T.  Poeeitt,  Huddersfield  :  May  llth,  1887. 

Thecla  qttercfis  zoith  an  orange  spot  on  each  fore-wing. — On  the  1st  of  August, 
1874,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Thecla  querc4s.  Of  five  which  I  then  netted  one  female  has  near 
the  centre  of  each  fore-wing  (upper  surface)  an  orange  spot  about  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  long.  This  spot  is  of  a  wedge  shape  with  angles  rounded  off.  It  lies  between 
the  centre  of  the  wing  and  the  costa,  and  its  small  end  points  towards  the  tip  of  the 
wing.  1  possess  a  second  specimen  of  this  species  of  the  same  sex  with  a  similar  but 
much  less  distinct  spot,  probably  caught  at  the  same  time,  but  I  did  not  notice  its 
faint  spot  in  time  to  be  sure  of  its  date  and  locality.  These  specimens  remind  me  of 
Thecla  betulcB  and  of  Thecla  w-album,  though  in  bettilcs  the  spot  is  much  larger, 
and  in  w-album  it  is  smaller  than  in  my  quercus. — Feank  Noegatb,  Downham, 
Brandon,  Suffolk  :  April  22nd,  1887. 

[The  above  appears  to  refer  to  the  var.  bellus,  Gerhard,  which  has  been  recorded 
from  Hurgaiy  and  probably  Switzerland. — Eds.]. 

The  larva  of  Notodonta  torva. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  Notodonta 
torva  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
description  of  the  larva.  It  is  a  dull  edition  of  N.  ziczac,  exactly  resembling  it  in 
form,  but  the  colour  being  that  of  a  soiled  white  kid  glove  shaded  with  a  dark  leaden 
tinge.  It  is  hardy,  feeds  well  on  poplar  generally,  and  is  easily  reared,  having,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  Notodontcs,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  broods  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Buckler's  figures  of  N.  ziczac  are  taken  from  rather  dingy  larvse,  often 
the  colouring  being  very  vivid,  and  the  orange  hue  of  the  tail  portion  really  lovely 
in  its  tint.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  figures  of  the 
NotodontidcB  in  this  second  volume.  I  am  familiar  with  every  one  except  Notodonta 
cucullina,  and  there  are  only  two  larvse  which  I  cannot  entirely  realize,  as  if  the 
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very  caterpillar  was  before  me — these  are  the  very  beautiful  form  of  N.  camelina, 
drawn  in  plate  35,  fig.  3a,  and  the  brown  stick-like  N.  diotcea,  plate  35,  fig.  1.  This 
latter  much  resembles  drawings  taken  by  me  from  the  full  grown  larva  of  N.  argentina. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  so  fine  a  species  as  N.  torva  added  to  our  lists,  and 
entomologists  must  diligently  searcli  the  aspen  trees  and  bushes  in  hopes  of  further 
confirmation  of  the  matter  ;  the  larva  might  be  quite  easily  passed  over  as  only 
ziczac. — E.  C.  E.  Jordan,  105,  Harborne  Eoad,  Edgbaston :  3Iai/  Gth,  18S7. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  Cossus  ligniperda  at  "sugar." — It  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  collectors  of  Lepidoptera  that  the  Goat  Moth  is  sometimes  found 
on  "  sugared"  trees.  Such  an  experience  happened  to  me  five  or  six  times  when  I  used 
to  collect  moths.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves  the  individuals  at  "sugar"  were 
invariably  ?  .  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  they  were  attracted  thereby,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  ulterior  motives.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  working 
Lepidopterist  who  can  state  with  certainty  that  he  has  taken  a  $  Goat  Moth  on 
"  sugar."  Information  on  this  point  will  tend  to  establish  or  crush  a  theory  I  have 
long  held  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  occurrence. 

The  question  is  of  some  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Economic 
Entomologist.  Most  entomologists  know  that  the  larvse  of  the  Goat  Moth  may  often 
occur  in  all  stages  of  growth  in  a  particular  tree,  whereas,  from  no  apparent  reason, 
a  neighbouring  tree  of  the  same  species  may  be  quite  free  from  them.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  a  certain  tree  may,  without  being  absolutely  unhealthy,  be  in  a 
condition  favourable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Goat  Moth.  Any  comparatively 
hard-wood  tree  attacked  by  its  larvae  usually  "  bleeds,"  and  this  bleeding  can 
scarcely  go  on  without  attracting  attention  on  the  part  of  other  female  Goat  Moths 
in  a  condition  for  oviposition.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  Moth  is 
not  attracted  directlg  by  the  "sugar,"  but  mistakes  it  for  the  "bleeding"  caused  by 
larvae  of  its  own  species.  This  theory  would  account  for  the  visits  of  a  practically 
tongueless  Moth,  as  is  Cossus  ligniperda,  to  "  sugared "  trees.  But  if  the  ^  also 
occurs,  the  suggestion  is  of  little  value. — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  : 
February  1st,  1887. 

Eupithecia  innotata — an  enigma  solved. — At  page  136,  vol.  xxi,  of  this  Magazine, 
I  gave  some  account  of  a  "  pug"  larva  from  Artemisia  vulgaris,  which  Mr.  Buckler 
and  I  could  not  identify.  Mr.  W.  Warren,  of  Cambridge,  now  writes  to  tell  me  that, 
after  reading  my  description  of  it,  he  has  no  doubt  it  was  the  larva  of  Eupithecia 
innotata.  At  page  257  of  vol.  xxii,  Mr.  Warren  records  the  capture  of  four  larvae 
on  Artemisia  maritima ;  and  in  vol.  xxiii,  page  115,  is  the  record  of  his  exhibiting  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  two  specimens  of  the  moth 
bred  from  these  larvae  ;  they  had  proved  to  be  Eupithecia  innotata,  so,  more  lucky 
than  myself,  he  has  been  able  to  identify  his  captures. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Buckler  did  not  think  of  innotata  for  this  reason ;  he  had  figured 
a  continental  example  of  the  larva  for  Mr.  Crewe,  in  1862,  but  certainly  the  variety 
submitted  to  his  pencil  was  not  much  like  that  which  I  found;  however,  Mr.  Warren 
tells  me  all  his  four  larvae  varied  from  one  another  in  appearance,  so  that  innotata 
must  be  a  species  of  which  it  is  not  sufficient  to  see  a  single  larva. 

Probably  others  may  have  taken  this  species  in  the  larva  state.     Mr.  Buckler 
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remembered  having  received  an  example  from  Dr.  Xnaggs  many  years  ago,  but 
Mr.  Warren  has  now  enabled  us  to  add,  for  certain,  JEupithecia  innotata  to  the 
British  list ;  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the  moth  can  scarcely  be 
separated  {rom  fraxinata,  although  the  two  larva;  are  distinct  enough. — J.  Hellins, 
The  Close,  Exeter;  March  Ist,  1887. 

Odour  observable  in  males  of  Pieris  napi. — I  read  with  interest  the  notes  on  the 
odour  emitted  by  Hepialus  hecttis,  and  on  looking  through  some  back  volumes  of  the 
Magazine,  I  find  a  note  by  my  father  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xix,  p.  236),  in  which  he 
says  that  I  discovered  Pieris  rapm  to  be  scented.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  note,  or 
would  have  corrected  an  error  thereiu.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  staying  at 
Kasli,  near  Pembroke,  and  one  day  caught  a  male  Pieris  napi  in  my  fingers,  and  at 
once  discovered  a  strong  scent  about  it,  very  like  sweet  scented  verbena.  Since  then 
I  have,  every  year,  been  accustomed  to  catch  this  butterfly  for  the  sake  of  the  scent, 
but  I  never  found  a  P.  rapcB  that  had  any,  though  I  have  tried  many,  nor  is  there 
any  in  the  female  P.  najn  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  scent  is  very  similar  to  that 
emitted  by  many  species  of  Nomada,  Prosopis,  Psitkj/rus  (Apatlms,  N.),  among 
bees,  and  in  all  three  cases  it  may  be  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  H.  hectus. — 
E.  C.  L.  Perkins,  Sopworth  Eectory,  Chippenham  :  March  1st,  1887. 

The  flight  and  pi  airing  of  Hepialus  humuli. — I  was  very  pleased  with  the  interesting 
observations  ujjon  this  subject  recorded  in  the  December  number  of  the  Magazine  by 
Dr.  Chapman,  because  they  afforded  an  explanation  of  a  circumstance  I  had  witnessed 
during  the  previous  summer,  and  which  I  had  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  : 
whilst  passing  a  waste  place  by  a  road  side,  where  several  "  ghosts  "  were  indvdging 
in  their  usual  evening  dances,  a  male  dashed  past  me  in  a  straight  line — a  flight  so 
unusual  that  it  attracted  my  attention.  It  stopped  about  six  or  eight  yards  from 
me,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  where  there  were  a  few  twigs.  I  thought  a 
spider's  web  had  arrested  its  progress,  as  there  was  a  slight  flutter,  a  fall  of  about  an 
incli,  and  one  or  two  vibrations,  as  if  swinging  in  a  web.  I  could  hardly  imagine 
that  a  web  would  be  strong  enough  to  stop  so  strong  a  flight,  and  I  went  up  to  it  to 
investigate.  I  then  found  that  the  moth  was  pendulous  in  cop.  with  a  female  which 
was  sitting  upon  a  twig.  This  made  the  matter  seem  still  more  surprising  to  me,  as 
the  (J  had  darted  to  the  twig  at  a  distance  so  great  that  it  could  not  have  seen  the  $ 
sitting  upon  it,  and  had  gone  past  other  3  s  which  were  hovering  a  few  yards  off,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  the  $  .  The  whole  circumstance  seems 
incapable  of  any  explanation,  except  that  which  Dr.  Chapman  supplies^that  the  $ 
had  selected  the  S  ,  and  then  flown  to  the  twig,  followed  by  it  in  hot  haste. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  flight  of  this  species,  which  I  have  not 
■oen  recorded,  viz. :  that  when  a  (J  is  hovering  over  a  particular  spot  if  driven  away 
it  will  invariably  return  to  the  same  place.  The  first  occasion  on  which  I  noticed 
this  was  one  evening  when  mothing  round  a  large  mound.  Each  time  I  came  to  one 
particular  spot  there  was  a  (J  JZ".  humuli  hovering :  as  it  had  been  driven  out  of  its  place 
to  allow  of  my  passing,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  moth  each 
time,  so  having  driven  it  away  again  I  watched  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  same  which 
returned.  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  the  same  result,  so  that  that  moth  must 
have  returned  five  or  six  times  that  evening  to  its  hovering  place.     I  have  also  not 
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the  least  doubt  that,  although  the  $  of  this  species  has  but  small  antennse,  it  is  i 
by  scent  that  theyi'eturn  to  the  selected  spot,  because  they  always  return  against  the 
wind,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  get  a  little  on  one  side  and  pass  the  spot,  they 
will  fly  back  in  a  circuit  which  will  cross  the  line  of  scent,  and  directly  they  come  to 
it,  will  follow  it  up  to  the  spot.  I  have  never  made  search,  but  I  have  always 
imagined  that  the  hovering  Romeo  had  found  Juliet  escaping  from  the  tomb,  and 
was  waiting  while  her  bridal  attire  was  being  prepared. — A.  Balding,  Wisbech : 
3Iarch  IGth,  1887. 

Description  and  Habits  of  the  Larv<B  of  Hedya  lariciana  and  Pcsdisca 
occultana. — From  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  June  the  larvae  of: 
these  two  insects  may  be  found  feeding  upon  the  larch  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  yet  with  so  much  difference  in  the  method  of  eating  that  the  species  may 
be  knovrn  before  the  larva  is  seen  ;  indeed,  so  soon  as  the  eye  rests  upon  a  larch- 1 
tassel  tenanted  by  a  larva,  or  upon  which  a  larva  has  been  feeding.  Both  species 
draw  together  the  "needles"  of  the  larch,  thus  forming  a  little  cylinder  in  which 
the  larva  rests  and  is  partially  concealed  whilst  feeding.  These  little  cylinders  of 
needles  vary  in  circumference  according  to  the  size  of  the  larva,  and  are  easily 
detected  so  soon  as  the  larva  has  grown  sufficiently  to  require  four  or  five  needles  to 
form  the  staves  of  its  little  barrel  residence.  The  central  needles  of  a  tassel  are 
always  selected,  probably  because  they  are  more  tender,  and  are  more  nearly  parallel 
than  the  outer  ones.  When  drawn  together,  and  before  the  larva  has  begun  to  eat 
it,  the  tube  may  be  detected  by  its  being  rather  smaller  at  the  top,  owing  to  the 
needles  being  less,  and,  therefore,  not  forming  so  large  a  cylinder.  Thus  far  both 
species  proceed  alike,  but  in  feeding  each  proceeds  differently.  Lariciana  selects 
one  of  the  needles,  and  beginning  at  the  top  eats  it  as  far  down  as  it  can  contract 
within  the  tube.  A  second  and  a  third  needle  are  eaten  down  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  length  of  tube  uneaten  at  the  base  indicating  the  size  of  the  larva.  When  the 
top  of  the  tube  is  thus  partially  eaten  away  so  as  not  to  afford  concealment,  the 
larva  selects  a  fresh  tassel  and  forms  a  fresh  tube.  The  eaten  and  vacated  tubes 
have  a  ragged  appearance,  especially  when  the  larva  is  nearly  full  fed  and  requires 
seven  or  eight  needles,  of  which  more  than  half  ai'e  eaten,  generally  alternate  ones. 
When  full  fed,  the  larva  pupates  head  upwards  in  the  lower  entire  portion  of  its 
last  tube,  a  slight  web  being  made  to  protect  tlie  pupa,  and  through  which  the  moth 
emerges.  The  larva  of  occultana  begins  eating  at  the  top  of  its  tube,  and  eats  round 
and  round,  keeping  the  ends  of  all  the  needles  level.  In  this  manner  it  reduces  its 
tube  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  small  cup.  It  then  forms  another  home, 
generally  taking  the  next  tassel.  In  this  way  each  larva  will  leave  four  or  five  little 
cups,  each  a  little  longer  than  the  last,  and  mostly  in  a  row  on  the  branch,  so  that  if 
one  of  the  empty  cups  is  seen  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  others  along  the  branch  until  the 
larva  is  discovered  in  the  last  tenanted  one,  unless  a  fatality  has  happened  to  it,  or 
it  has  done  feeding.  Pupation  probably  takes  place  in  the  ground,  as  when  reared 
in  a  glass  a  loose  coccoon  is  formed  under  the  debris.  Both  species  are  very  easily 
reared.  The  tassels  with  larvsB  can  be  broken  off  and  put  in  a  glass  jar,  with  a  piece 
of  rag  tied  over  the  top,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  out  of  the  sun.  Each  three  or  four 
days  a  few  fresh  tassels  of  larch  must  be  sprinkled  in  the  jar  until  the  larvse  are  full  • 
fed.  In  about  three  weeks  the  moths  emerge,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July. 
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The  larva  of  lariciana  is  brownish  flesh-colour,  with  the  head  dark  brown,  as 
is  also  the  plate  on  the  second  segment  and  the  front  feet.  The  spots  are  scarcely 
if  any  darker,  and  only  visible  by  being  rather  rough,  as  distinguished  from  the 
slightly  shining  surface  of  the  skin.  Anal  plate  broader  than  long,  and  darkest  at  its 
upper  edge. 

OcctiUana  is  a  much  larger  larva  than  lariciana,  the  central  segments  being  also 
stouter.  In  colour  it  is  dark  greyish-green,  lighter  between  the  segments,  with 
conspicuous  black  shining  spots.  Head  black ;  plate  on  second  segment  shining 
black,  lighter  towards  the  head.  Dorsal  line  only  visible  on  the  second  segment  as  a 
very  fine  light  line.  Anal  plate  large,  black,  round,  inclining  to  oval.  Spiracles 
black,  distinct,  edged  with  light,  with  one  spot  above  and  two  below.  Two  sub- 
dorsal spots  on  each  side,  the  anterior  one  being  the  highest.  Eleventh  segment 
with  a  spot  beside  (before)  the  spiracle,  instead  of  above  it.  Twelfth  segment  with 
a  very  large  dorsal  spot,  and  only  one  sub-dorsal  spot.  Front  feet  black.  Posterior 
legs  with  two  small  spots  at  base.  Larva  when  young  light  green,  with  the  spots 
distinct. 

For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  found  the  larvae  of  lariciana  fairly 
plentiful  on  one  small  clump  of  larch  trees  whenever  I  have  looked  for  them,  so  that 
I  have  no  doubt,  when  "  in  season,"  I  can  send  some  to  any  of  my  correspondents 
who  may  require  them.  Occultana  must  be  more  variable  in  its  appearance,  as  I 
did  not  detect  it  until  last  year,  when  it  was  even  more  plentiful  than  lariciana,  or 
at  any  rate  more  easy  to  find,  as  lariciana  after  vacating  one  tassel  will  generally 
wander  a  distance  before  making  another  tube.  Beside  these  two  larvse  there  is  also 
another  which  may  occasionally  be  found  on  the  larch,  Batodes  angustiorana,  but  it 
has  not  had  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  feeding  upon  larch,  and  instead  of  the  neat 
method  of  the  two  species  described,  it  makes  a  tangle  in  drawing  the  needles 
together,  which  gets  worse  as  they  grow.  Except  for  this  it  might  almost  bo 
mistaken  for  lariciana. — Id.  :  February  ^th,  1887. 

Notes  on  the  Ufe-Jilstory  of  Coleophora  Jlaoaginella,  Lienig. — This  species, 
which  belongs  to  the  obscure  section  of  the  genus  Coleophora,  of  which  C.  larlpennella, 
Zett.  {annulatella,  Tengstrom),  is  the  best  known  member,  was  found  by  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Digby  and  Mr.  Bankes  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  on  those  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  by  myself  in  1884.  It  seems  to  appear  both  as  imago  and  larva  earlier 
in  the  year  than  any  of  its  near  allies.  The  moth  is  on  the  wing  throughout  June 
and  the  first  part  of  July ;  even  in  the  backward  season,  1886,  I  took  a  specimen 
on  June  5th.  The  browner  and  narrower-winged  species  which  feeds  on  Atriplex 
portidacoides,  and  has  been  identified  as  the  insect  known  to  Miihlig  as  C.flavagi- 
nella,  flies  towards  the  end  of  June  and  during  July,  and  is,  in  turn,  followed  by 
C.  laripennella  and  by  salinella  the  whipper-in  of  the  group. 

The  larva  of  the  C.  flavagineUa  of  Lienig  feeds  during  July  and  August  on 
Suceda  maritima,  at  first  on  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  on  the  flowers  and  fruits.  It 
may  be  described  thus : — length  rather  over  \-\n. ;  head  light  brown  with  darker 
markings ;  body  pale  yellow,  darker  posteriorly  ;  corselet  brown  with  pale  median 
line ;  3rd  segment  with  four  brown  spots  in  the  dorsal  region ;  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
with  a  lateral  spot ;  a  black  medio-dorsal  spot  on  the  12th  segment ;  anal  flap  black, 
preceded  by  a  black  transverse  line  on  the  13th  segment.     The  ventral  surface  has  a 
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small  black  spot  between  2nd  and  3rd  segments,  and  one  between  each  of  the  segments 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th.  These  spots  are  not  noticed  in  my  note  book,  and  might! 
be  invisible  in  the  living  larvse,  but  are  very  evident  in  preserved  specimens. 

The  silken  case  measures  f -in.  x  32-in.,  and  is  distinctly  larger  than  those  of 
the  other  species  alluded  to  above.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  dirty  white  colour, 
with  from  three  to  five  yellow  or  brown  longitudinal  stripes  of  variable  width,  a 
dark  stripe  sometimes  running  down  a  paler  one.  These  stripes  are  more  or  less 
conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  many  CoIeophorcB,  and  may  be  seen  in  those  of  the  species 
mentioned  above,  and  also  in  those  of  C.  apicella,  C.  artemisiella,  &c.  I  take  them  to 
be  extra  breadths  of  silk  woven  in  to  make  the  old  gown  fit  its  quickly  growing  wearer. 
They  are,  however,  more  distinct  in  the  case  of  the  C.fiavaginella  of  Lienig  than  in 
those  of  its  nearest  allies,  owing  to  its  case  being  clean  and  not  covered  like  theirs 
with  sand  or  other  foreign  substances.  The  mouth  is  bent  round  so  that  the  case  is 
carried  nearly  flat,  and  the  anal  end  is  3-lobed. — W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  Fairlawn 
House,  Worthing :  May  Uh,  1887. 

Coleophora  Muhligiella,  n.  sp.  (formerly  known  as  flavaginella  of  MiihligJ.-— 
Nearly  30  years  ago  (for  it  was  in  February,  1859),  I  received  from  Herr  G.  Gr.  Miihlig, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  bred  specimens  of  a  Coleophora  (nearly  allied  to  annu' 
latella)  under  the  name  of  flavaginella. 

It  was  in  the  very  same  year,  1859,  but  in  July,  that  I  received  from 
Dr.  Nylander  specimens  oi flavaginella,  labelled  "Lienig"  which  had  come  to  him 
from  Dr.  af  Tengstrom,  who  I  suppose  had  received  them  direct  from  Madame  | 
Lienig  herself,  as  representatives  of  i\\e  flavaginella  described  by  Zeller  in  the  Isis  of 
1846,  from  Madame  Lienig's  specimens.  These  specimens  do  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  identical  with  the  flavaginella  received  from  Herr  Miihlig,  and  hence  for  somei 
years  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  flavaginella  of  Lienig,  and  ih.e  flavaginella  of 
Miihlig. 

It  is  time  this  trinomial  confusion  should  cease.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  who 
has  been  breeding  rather  freely  from  Suceda  maritima,  an  insect  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  flavaginella  of  Lienig,  has  furnished  us  with  the  life-history  of  that  species. 
For  the  insect  I  had  received  from  Herr  Miihlig  I  would  now  propose  the  name  of 
Coleopliora  Miihligiella. 

Milhligiella  is  a  narrower-winged,  browner  insect,  with  a  straight  costa  barely' 
edged  with  whitish  beyond  the  middle,  and  with  numerous  scattered  dark  scales  { 
along  the  veins  ;  its  short  case  (very  like  that  of  annulatella)  is  of  a  nearly  uniform 
grey-brown  tint,  frequently  well  covered  with  grains  of  sand. 

Flavaginella  is  a  broader-winged,  greyer  insect,  with  the  costa  more  curved, 
more  or  less  distinctly  white  edged  from  before  the  middle,  sometimes  almost  from 
the  base,  and  rarely  with  the  slightest  trace  of  any  scattered  dark  scales  along  the 
veins  ;  the  case  of  this  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Fletcher  above. 

Herr  Anton  Schmid,  in  his  Eatisbon  Lepidoptera  (Die  Lepidopteren-Fauna  der 
Regensburger  Umgegend),  ii,  117,  gives,  as  the  habitat  of  his  flavaginella,  which 
is  doubtless  identical  with  Miihlig's  species  (as  the  two  Entomologists  worked 
together  at  Frankfort  for  so  very  many  years)  : — 

"  Imago  in  July  and  August. 

"  Case  in   September  and  October  on  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  album,  bonus 


Henricus,  &c. ;  during  hibernation  often  concealed  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  yet 
again  moving  about  in  spring." — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham:  May 
IQth,  1887. 

On  the  life-history  of  Coleophora  adjunctella,  HodgTcinson  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xviii, 
.  189). — In  June,  1886,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding,  and  also  of  taking  freely  in 
Bome  of  the  salfc-marshes  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  the  above-named  species.  The 
moth  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  month.  It  flies  from  6  to  7.30  p.m.  among 
Juncus  Gerardi,  on  the  seeds  of  which  the  larva  feeds.  It  appears  on  the  wing  a 
trifle  earlier  in  the  season  than  C.  ccespititiella,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
even  as  it  flies  by  its  smaller  size  and  darker  colour,  while  in  the  net  the  darkness  of 
its  head-parts  is  very  noticeable.  The  larva  feeds  during  August  and  September. 
Its  case  is  nearly  3 -in.  in  length,  and  is  formed  of  the  perianth  and  capsule  of  the 
rush,  with  the  addition  of  a  silken  mouth,  and  triquetrous  3-lobed  tail-piece.  The 
silken  parts  are  at  first  white,  but  some  become  of  the  same  colour  as  the  capsule. 
Its  greater  size  and  the  silken  tail-piece  distinguish  it  from  the  case  of  C.  ohtiiseUa, 
which  terminates  posteriorly  with  the  remains  of  the  style  of  the  rush-flower.  The 
following  description  of  the  larva  was  taken  on  September  12th,  1885  : — 

About  -ia-'m.  long  ;  head  light  red,  marked  with  brown  round  the  mouth  ;  body 
very  pale  whitish-yellow,  pulsating  vessel  showing  as  a  narrow  dorsal  line  ;  2nd 
segment  with  pale  plate,  divided  by  fine  median  line  ;  on  each  side  of  the  line  about 
the  middle  of  the  plate  a  short  transverse  crescentic  line  of  small  dots  ;  the  plate 
shaded  with  brown  along  the  line  and  on  its  hind  margin  ;  on  the  third  segment  on 
the  dorsal  surface  are  four  small  pale  plates,  with  a  dark  brown  spot  in  the  centre  of 
each  ;  there  are  similar  plates  on  the  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments  ;  horay 
parts  of  legs  dark  brown  ;  plates  on  flap  and  on  sides  of  anal  claspers  also  dark 
brown. — W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  Fairlawn  House,  Worthing  :  March  17th,  1887- 

[This  is  the  same  species  which  I  afterwards  named  paludicola  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xxii,  9)  from  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Coverdale  in  a  salt-marsh  at  Shoeburyness. 
|The  narrow  anterior  wings  and  the  generally  quite  dark  antennae  (only  sometimes 
partly  pale-ringed  on  the  under-side)  seem  to  furnish  the  most  striking  characters. 
In  1876  Mr.  Barrett  sent  me  some  specimens  of  a  Coleophora  from  a  salt-marsh, 
hear  Pembroke,  which,  though  closely  resembling  this  insect,  have  the  anterior  wings 
broader  and  rather  yellower,  and  the  antennse  more  distinctly  annulated,  yet  it 
jwould  be  difficult  to  say  these  specimens  are  a  distinct  species. — H.  T.  Stainton  : 
April  Uh,  1887.] 

Earinus  nitidulus,  Nees. — Mr.  E.  A.  Atmore  took  a  $  of  this  rare  Braconid  at 
'King's  Lynn  the  beginning  of  May.  The  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  says  in  his  Monograph 
bf  the  British  Braconidce  (Tr.  Ent.  Soc,  1885,  269),  that  the  only  authority  for  its 
occun-ence  in  England  is  Curtis'  Guide,  2nd.  ed.,  column  116.  The  specimen 
which  Mr.  Atmore  took  is  the  var.  ihoracicus,  Nees. — John  B.  Beidgman,  40,  St. 
Mes  Street,  Norwich  :  May,  1887. 

Sitones  and  their  time  of  feeding. — It  is  commonly  stated  that  these  weevils  feed 
mtirely  by  day,  concealing  themselves  beneath  clods,  &c.,  or  descending  into  the 
;round  during  the  night.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  exam- 
ined a  few  rows  of  seedling  peas  or  beans  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 
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The  weevils  may  then  be  seen  closelj  congi'egatcd  around  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and 
busily  engaged  in  feeding ;  whereas,  during  the  daytime,  as  far  as  regards  my  own 
experience,  they  feed  in  a  very  fitful  and  irregular  manner,  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  basking  in  the  sun,  or  wandering  aimlessly  about  their  food-plants,  and  a 
large  number  pass  the  hours  of  daylight  in  concealment.  This  may  be  proved  by  the 
simple  experiment  of  firmly  treading  a  small  area  of  ground  in  the  infested  spots, 
and  then  watching  carefully  for  results,  which  will  speedily  manifest  themselves  in 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  the  buried  weevils,  whose  alarm  is  aroused  by  the 
unceremonious  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  After  dark,  however, 
I  have  not  found  this  experiment  to  answer,  and  believe  that  all  the  weevils  ascend 
to  the  surface  shortly  after  dusk. — Theodore  Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent :  March,  1887. 

Pelophila  boreaUs :  abnormal  tarsi. —  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Fowler  called 
attention  to  a  malformation  of  the  left  posterior  tarsus  in  two  specimens  of  Pelophila 
borealis  received  by  him  from  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  of  Armagh  {cf.  Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  xxii,  138).  Among  a  long  series  just  to  hand  from  the  same  gentleman  I  find 
a  still  more  singular  instance  of  deformity,  the  specimen  in  question  having  not  only 
the  posterior  tarsus,  but  all  three  tarsi  upon  the  right  side  greatly  malformed. 

The  anterior  tarsus  apparently  consists  of  only  three  joints,  the  two  basal  ones 
being  slightly  swollen,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  degree  as  those  belonging  to  the 
corresponding  limb  (the  specimen,  like  Mr.  Fowler's,  is  a  male).  Of  the  two  missing 
joints  I  can  find  no  trace  whatever,  but  the  terminal  joint  is  of  normal  size,  and 
bears  fully  developed  claws.  In  the  intermediate  tarsus  four  joints  are  present,  all 
of  a  very  much  abbreviated  character.  The  claws,  however,  are  of  the  ordinary 
dimensions.  The  posterior  tarsus  is  unfortunately  broken,  but  of  the  three  very 
small  joints  which  remain,  the  second  is  strongly  transverse  and  the  third  almost 
cordate.  These  three  together  scai'cely  exceed  in  length  the  first  joint  alone  of  the 
corresponding  foot.     The  terminal  spines  of  the  tibia  are  also  much  abbreviated. 

In  some  fifty  specimens  now  before  me  I  can  find  nothing  at  all  similar,  the  only 
deformity  of  any  kind  being  a  slight  contraction  of  one  of  the  joints  in  the  posterior 
tarsus  of  a  male  specimen.— Id.  :  May  1th,  1887. 

Adephaga  in  the  Armagh  district. — In  addition  to  those  already  communicated 
by  me  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  as  occurring  here,  I  have  taken  the  following  : — 
Leistus  fulvibarbis,  scarce  ;  Nebria  Gyllenhali,  scarce ;  Elaphrtis  riparius,  very 
common;  Badister  bi^rtistulatus,  Harpalus  rufibarbis,  and  H.  latiis,  common; 
Pterostichus  versicolor,  scarce  ;  P.  strenuus,  P.  diligens,  and  P.  vernalis,  all  plentiful ; 
Amara  ovata,  A.  curta,  and  A.  trivialis ;  Priatonychus  terricola,  several  in  an  out- 
house ;  Anchomenus  maryinatus,  very  plentiful  on  edges  of  loughs ;  A.  viduus,  A. 
micans,  rare  ;  A.  gracilis,  doubtful,  as  I  have  not  a  type  ;  Bembidium  tibiale,  one 
specimen  ;  B.  affine,  rare  ;  B.  bruxellense  and  B.  flammulatum,  tolerably  plentiful ; 
B.fumigatum  and  B.  Clarkii,  rare;  Trechus  minutits  and  var.  ohtusus,  both  plenti- 
ful ;  Dromius  linearis,  D.  meridionalis,  and  D.  melanocephalus,  tolerably  common, 
the  specimens  of  the  last  which  I  have  taken  appear  to  belong  to  Stephens'  var. 
Scutellaria  ;  Ilaliplus  fulvus,  not  plentiful ;  Notertts  sparsus,  scarce  ;  Laccophilus 
obscurus,  Ccelambus  versicolor,  Schall.  {reticulutus,  F.),  C.  novemlineatus,  and  Dero- 
nectes  assimilis,  all  plentiful  at  Lowry's  Lougli ;  Hydroporus  lepidus,  II.  nigrila,  H. 
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ferrugineus,  and  //.  morio,  Dej.  (africeps,  Crotch),  all  ratlier  scarce  ;  H.  lineatus, 
very  common  ;  //.  lituratus,  F.  (xanthopus,  Staph.),  has  not  occurred  here,  and  was 
placed  erroneously  by  me  in  the  Armagh  list ;  Agahus  paludosus,  local ;  A.  chalco- 
notus,  rare;  Ilybius  ater,  Rhantus  noiatus  and  Dgtiscus  punctulatus,  all  scarce; 
Acilius  sulcatus  and  A.fasciatus,  De  Gr.  {canaliculatus,  Nic),  local ;  Oyrinus  nata- 
tor,  very  common,  and  G.  bicolor,  scarce. 

Last  week  I  took  for  the  first  time  Blethisa  muUipunctata  on  the  shore  of 
Lowry's  Lough,  in  company  with  Felophila  borealis.  I  only  succeeded  in  getting 
four  specimens,  but  hope  later  on  to  procure  more.  Of  Dyschirius  thoracicus  I  took 
one  specimen  in  some  wet  meadows  near  the  town.  Though  I  searched  the  same 
locality  several  times,  I  could  not  procure  another. 

To  these  I  may  add  Platyderus  rujieollis,  Atnara  ovata,  A.  tibialis,  and  Calathvs 
micropterus,  all  of  which  I  took  at  Portballintrae,  Co.  Antrim. — W.  F.  Johnson, 
Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :  May  llth,  1887. 


S  c  u  i  c  lu. 

British  Ptealides,  including  the  Pterophohid^  :  by  John  Henby 
Leech,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  8vo,  121  pp.,  with  18  coloured  plates.  London : 
K.  H.  Porter.     188G. 

This  work  has  been  compiled  with  a  good  intention.  The  author  finds  that 
"  the  Pyralidee  and  their  allies  have  been  somewhat  neglected  in  this  country  ;  "  he 
therefore  proposes  to  remedy  this,  but  has  overlooked  the  paramount  necessity  on 
his  own  part  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

Under  the  designation  "  Pyralides "  he  includes  the  genera  which  form  the 
family  DeJioides  of  Latreille  and  other  authors,  and  also  Avenfia,  which  by  some  is 
considered  to  form  a  distinct  family.  The  nomenclature  followed  is  that  of 
Staudinger  and  Wocke's  Catalogue,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  species  appears  to  be 
original.  No  characters  of  groups  or  genera  are  given,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  descriptions 
of  species.  The  text  consists  mainly  of  localities  taken  from  local  lists  without 
alphabetical  or  geographical  arrangement,  and  of  quotations  from  this  and  other 
magazines,  and  from  Dr.  Hofmann's  "  Kleinschmetterlingsraupen  "  (most  of  which 
are  duly  acknowledged).  As  a  rule  these  quotations  refer  to  the  habits  or  descriptions 
of  larvfe,  and  Pastor  Musselil's  extraordinary  account  of  the  habits  of  the  larva  of 
Calamotropha  paludella  is  copied  as  if  an  original  observation.  The  account  itself 
seems  so  improbable  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  our  author 
has  really  verified  it.  He  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our  rarest  species 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Canaries  and  elsewhere,  and  liis  observa- 
tions upon  them  are  of  interest,  but  the  work  is  greatly  marred  by  indiscriminate 
quotation.  Thus,  although  Mr.  Hellins  succeeded  in  rearing  a  specimen  of  Hypenodes 
costcBstrigalis  on  Thymus  serpyllum,  it  is  obvious  from  the  habits  of  the  species  that 
this  cannot  be  its  usual  food-plant,  and  when  the  same  observer  reared  Stenia 
punctalis  on  Lotus,  plantain,  &c.,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dead  leaves 
■were  preferred  by  the  larvae,  as  are  those  of  hornbeam  by  the  larvae  of  Agrotera 
nemoralis.  Moreover,  the  quoted  statements  that  Crambtts  alpinellus  is  found  in  fir 
woods,  that  Mimceseoptilus  bipuiictidacfyhcs  feeds  on  Oalium  mollugo  and  3i.  ptero- 
dactylus  (fuscusj  on  Convolvulus,  and  that  Homceosoma  nimbella  occurs  among  Aster 
and  thistles,  do  not  refer  to  these  species  as  known  in  this  country.     The  statement 
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tlmt  TSfhedia  semirttfa  is  found  in  grocers'  warehouses  refers  to  the  senii-rnfous  form 
of  E.  ehifella  ;  the  species  now  called  semirufa  has  been  taken  only  among  old  ivy ; 
\\\e  figure  (pi.  ii,  fig.  7)  is  that  of  the  unicolorous  variety  of  HomcBOsoma  sinuella  $  . 
There  is  doubtless  some  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  larva  of  Dioryctria 
ahieteHa  lives  in  fir  cones  in  October,  and  spins  a  cocoon  on  the  ground  for  the  winter 
pupating  in  the  spring,  for  Hofmann's  statement  is  confirmed  by  M.  Kagonot,  yet  we 
know  that,  with  us,  the  larva  feeds  in  the  spring,  in  and  below  the  young  shoots  of 
fir,  with  the  Retinice. 

The  inclusion  of  two  purely  Continental  species  in  this  work  by  mistake  for 
Britisli  {Nephopteryx  rhenella,  Zk.,  for  hostilis,  Steph.,  and  MeUssohlaptes  anellus, 
Sch.,  for  hiptincfaimx,  Curt.)  is,  doubtless,  accounted  for  by  its  advanced  state  when 
M.  Eagonol's  "  Revision  of  the  British  species  of  PhycitidcB  and  OaUeridcB  "  (Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xsii,  p.  17)  appeared,  and  this  will  explain  other  similar  matters,  but 
the  statement  on  page  50  that  the  female  of  Acent)  opus  is  "  semi-apterous  "  is  per- 
plexing. Undoubtedly  semi-apterous  and  even  apterous  examples  have  been  found, 
but,  supposing  there  is  only  one  species,  they  may  have  been  ill-developed.  The 
female  has  usually  much  larger  wings  than  the  male,  well  formed  and  developed,  and 
the  figure  of  A.  nireiis  on  plate  6  is,  to  all  appearance,  that  of  a  female.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  account  for  the  statement  on  page  75  that  the  males  of  Cramhus  prateJlns 
are  paler  than  the  females. 

As  the  author  does  not  supply  descriptions  of  the  species  but  relies  on  coloured 
figures  for  their  identification,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  plates  is  necessary.  Many 
of  the  figures  are  excellent,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  recognisable ;  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  drawn  from  female  specimens,  and  in  the  cases  of 
Hypena  crassalis  (called  here  BomoJochafontis),  Aphomia  sociella  and  Chilo  cicatri- 
cellus,  in  which  the  (very  different)  males  are  not  figured,  the  student  has,  from  this 
work,  no  means  of  identifying  them.  In  the  last  named  species  the  figure  is 
not  recognisable,  even  as  a  female,  from  an  error  in  the  sliape  of  the  fore-wings. 
In  Cataclysta  lemnata  and  Scoparia  afpina  the  sexes  are  transposed,  Ebulea 
verbascalis  is  represented  with  three  transverse  lines,  and  in  several  of  the  Crambidce 
and  Phycitidee  identification  is  rendered  difficult  by  slight  errors  in  their  markings. 
The  figure  of  Epischnia  Farrella  does  not  represent  that  species,  but  the  variety  of 
Anerastia  lotella  with  white  costal  margin  ;  and  the  figure  called  Myelois  cirrigerella 
on  plate  10  bears  no  resemblance  to  cirrigereUa  in  structure,  shape,  colour,  or 
markings,  but  is  a  very  good  figure  of  Cledeohia  hrunnealis,  a  native  of  central  and 
southern  Europe. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  find  fault  so  persistently  with  a  beginner's  first  pro- 
duction ;  but  works  of  this  class  are  mischievous,  not  only  from  their  repetition  and 
perpetuation  of  errors,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  being  attractive,  they  seriously 
interfere  with  the  demand  for  those  of  greater  accuracy  and  more  real  value. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  May  4th,  1887. — Dr.  David  Shakp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eev.  C.  Ellis-Stevens,  B.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  Frederic 
Merrifield,  of  24,  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Henry  Rowland  Brown,  B.A.,  of 
Oxhey  Grove,  Stanmore  ;  and  Mr.  Coryndon  Matthews,  of  Ivybridge,  Devon,  were 
elected  Fellows. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Warren  exliibited  specimens  of  Stigmonota  pallifroniana,  S.  internana, 
Asthenia  pygnueana,  Hiib.,  and  A.  abiegana,  Dup.  {subsequana,  Haw.).  Mr.  Stainton 
remarked  that  the  two  last  named  species  both  had  white  under-wings,  and  were,  in 
other  respects,  very  similar.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  Haworth's  subsequana 
was  identical  with  the  species  previously  figured  by  Hvibiier  as  pygmaana  ;  but  now 
that  the  two  allied  species  were  critically  examined  it  appeared  that  the  species 
described  by  Hawortli  as  subsequana  was  not  MXibwer  s pygmceana,  but  another  species 
known  as  the  abiegana  of  Duponchel,  dating  only  from  1842,  so  that  Haworth's 
name  of  subsequana  had  priority  by  thirty  years. 

Mr.  F.  Pascoe  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Diamines  Taylori,  Wath.,  taken  out  of 
the  stem  of  an  orchid  —  Saccolabium  cctleste — growing  in  an  orchid-house  at  Croydon, 
and  received  from  Moulmein,  in  Burmah. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  nearly  200  specimens  of  Neuroptera,  in  beautiful 
condition,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Meyrick  in  various  parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
comprising  about  seventy  species.  There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of 
Trichoptera,  including  moth-like  forms  from  Western  Australia, allied  to  Plectrutarsus, 
Kol. ;  and  other  species  belonging  to  a  group  represented  by  Hydropsyche  Edwardsii, 
McLach.  Among  the  Planipennia  the  most  remarkable  insect  was  a  new  species  of 
the  singular  genus  Ps_yc^o;;*Js,  Newm.,from  Mount  Kosciusko,  where  it  was  common. 
Of  I*seudo-Neu7'optera  there  was  a  species  of  Embiidce  from  Western  Australia, 
and  certain  curious  I'socidce  and  Perlidce.  The  Trichoptera  appeared  to  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Sericostomatidce,  Leptoceridce ,  and  Hydropsychidce.  Mr.  Meyrick 
made  some  remarks  on  tlie  localities  in  which  he  had  collected  the  species. 

Mr.  M.  Jacoby  exhibited  a  new  species  of  Xenarthra,  collected  by  Mr.  Or. 
Lewis  in  Ceylon  ;  also  a  species  of  Loxoprosopus  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  living  example  of  an  Ichneumon — Ophion 
macrurum — bred  from  a  larva  of  Callosamia  promethea,  a  North  American  species  of 
SaturnidcB.  He  also  exhibited  a  number  of  wings  of  Lepldoptera  denuded  of  the 
scales  and  explained  the  raetliod  he  had  adopted  for  removing  the  scales.  The 
wings  were  first  dipped  in  spirit  and  then  placed  in  eau  de  javelle  (potassium 
hyperchlorite) .  Mr.  Waterhouse  said  he  had  sometimes  substituted  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  for  eau  de  javelle,  but  the  action  was  much  less  rapid,  although 
the  results  were  satisfactory.  Mr.  Poulton  observed  tliat,  although  the  pigment  had 
disappeared,  he  thought  the  scales  were  not  removetl,  but  were  merely  rendered 
transparent ;  and  he  remarked  that  the  discovery  of  some  chemical  for  softening 
chitine  had  long  been  wanted  to  prepare  specimens  for  the  microscope.  The  discussion 
was  continued  by  Mr.  McLachlan  and  Dr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Slater  read  a  note,  extracted  from  the  "  Medical  Press,"  on  the  subject  of 
the  poison  used  by  certain  tribes  of  African  Bushmen  in  the  preparation  of  their 
"arrows.  It  was  stated  that  a  poison  was  prepared  by  them  from  the  entrails  of  a 
caterpillar  which  they  called  "N'gwa." 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  read  a  note  received  from  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  of  Hartlepool, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Dytiscus  marginalis  possessed  the  power  of  making  a 
'loud  buzzing  noise  like  that  of  a  humble  bee.  Dr.  Sharp  said  he  was  familiar  with  the 
humming  of  Dytiscus  marginalis  previous  to  flight,  and  thought  it  might  perhaps  be 
connected  with  an  inflation  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  specific 
•gravity  of  the  insect;  he  had  noticed  also  that  it  was  occasionally  accompanied  by 
the  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  body.  Mr.  Wm.  White  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
occurrence  of  anomalous  spots  on  Lepidopterous  larvaj."  A  discussion  ensued,  in 
■  which  Mr.  Poulton  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Waterhouse  read  "  Descriptions  of 
new  genera  and  species  of  Buprestida." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 


20  fJune,       , 

Rev.  John  llellins,  M.A. — We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
John  Hellins,  which  took  place  in  the  early  morning  of  Monday,  May  9th,  from  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  throat,  •wliicli  only  commenced  the  previous  Saturday,  i 
Mr.  Hellins  had  nearly  completed  his  u8th  year,  having  been  born  on  the  15th  May, 
1829  ;  he  was  thus  considerably  younger  than  his  friend  William  Buckler,  whom  he 
survived  little  more  than  three  years.  , 

John  Hellins  will  always  be  best  known  from  his  long  connection  with  William     | 
Buckler  in  the  task  of  describing  Lepidopterous  larvae,  and  since  the  latter's  death     | 
he  ably  assisted  the  Ray  Society  by  writing  many  additional  descriptions,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  two  volumes  of  Buckler's  "  Larvae  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths  " 
already  published. 

Mr.  Hellins  entered  at  All  Saints'  College,  Oxford,  whore  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  and  Priest  in  1854.  He  was  for 
some  time  Second  Master  at  the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  but,  in  1859,  he  became 
Chaplain  to  the  Devon  County  Prison,  in  succession  to  his  father.  Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  he  was  threatened  with  blindness  from  cataract,  and  had  to  retire  from  this 
position,  and  his  health  seemed  thoroughly  broken.  Prolonged  absence  from  work, 
and  rest  amid  strange  scenes  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  had  a  recuperative  effect, 
and  he  returned  to  Exeter  with  improved  health  and  one  useful  eye,  and  was  again 
able  to  undertake  some  clerical  duties,  and  resume  his  entomological  occupations. 
He  must  have  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Entomology  early  in  life,  but  wc  are  not 
able  to  supply  the  precise  date.  His  entomological  diaries  are  continuous  from  1857 
to  1887  (the  last  entry  being  made  on  the  Saturday  he  was  taken  ill),  and  the  diary 
of  1857  is  evidently  not  the  work  of  one  then  just  commencing  the  study.  He  was 
a  very  successful  rearer  of  larvse  from  the  egg,  and  a  close  and  patient  observer  ;  a 
constant  and  ready  correspondent,  and  a  faithful  friend  ;  so  that  he  will  be  much 
missed  by  a  large  circle. 

A  list  of  his  descriptions  of  larvte  appeared  in  our  Vol.  xx,  pp.  232,  233,  when 
we  were  noticing  his  labours  in  connection  with  those  of  his  friend,  W.  Buckler. 
The  work  on  which  Mr.  Hellins  was  specially  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  description  of  the  larvae  that  will  be  figured  in  the  forthcoming  Yol.  iii  of 
Buckler's  book,  of  which  figures  but  no  descriptions  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Buckler. 
In  this  task  Mr.  Hellins  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  numerous  friends,  who,  after  the 
long  chilly  spring,  were  hoping,  with  warmer  weather,  to  be  able  to  assist  him  with 
more  frequent  samples  of  larvae.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Eay  Society,  Mr. 
W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Fairlawn  House,  Worthing,  Sussex,  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
take  up  the  broken  thread  of  Mr.  Hellins'  work,  and  the  Eay  Society  will  feel  much 
obliged  to  those  wlio  had  hoped  to  forward  larvae  to  Mr.  Hellins  in  the  ensuing 
season,  if  they  will  now  be  so  good  as  to  make  Mr.  Fletcher  the  recipient  of  their 
contributions. 

Mr.  Hellins  leaves  a  widow  and  a  son  and  daughter  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  his  private 
virtues.  Ho  occasionally  made  his  entomological  friends  his  confidants  in  private 
matters,  and  there  are  those  among  us  who  can  testify  to  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
character  of  the  man  in  connection  with  his  endeavours  to  assist  discharged  prisoners 
who  had  been  under  his  care. 
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NOTE    ON    SOME    BRITISH    COCCIBM    (No.   7). 
t  BT   J.    W,    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

;  ISCHNASPIS,  n.  g. 

?  scale  very  long  and  narrow,  sides  parallel,  larval  exuviae  with  a  fringed 
margin,  followed  by  two  moults,  of  which  the  latter  is  very  long  :  pygidium  without 
spinerets  in  groups,  but  having  a  design  of  irregular  lattice-work,  composed  apparently 
of  thickening  of,  or  under,  the  integument,  in  that  pattern. 

^  scale  not  half  the  length  of  the  $  ,  of  like  form,  but  only  one  moult  beyond 
the  larval  exuviae  :  imago  not  known. 

ISCHNASPIS  riLiroEMis,  n.  sp. 

Fig.  3. 


?  scale  jct-blaek,  shining,  straight,  filiform  (Fig.  1)  ;  larval  exuviae  oval,  small, 

ochreous,  witli  a  concolorous,  small,  flat,  angularly-lobate  marginal  fringe  (detached, 

Fig.  2)  ;  the  third  pellicle  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  second,  widely  rounded 

at   the   extremity,   the  successive  minute  increments  of   development  perceptible 

throughout  the  scale  :    pygidium  occupied  with  a  lattice-work  formation  of  irregular 

pattern,  similar  but  not  quite  identical  in  all  examples,  yet  on  the  posterior  portion 

always  alike  ;  a  few  isolated  spinnerets  near  the  margin  :  posterior  margin  with  two 

median,  distant,  large,  posteriorly  rounded  lobes,  then  on  each  side  one  smaller 

curved  outwardly,  and  then  another  larger,  but  not  so  large  as  the  median,  with  a 

small  one  adjoining  ;   some  small  spines  between  the  lobes  and  five  or  six  large  ones 

beyond,  the  margin  there  having  dentate  plates  (Fig.  3). 

Length,  3 — 3"5,  breadth,  0'  10  mm. 
$  scale  narrower  and  not  half  the  length. 

The  figures  are  from  pboto-transfers  of  camera-drawings  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Saunders. 

Altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  Diasphia  that  I 
know,  both  in  respect  of  the  scale  and  the  character  of  the  pygidium. 

Abundant  in  the  conservatories  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on 
the  leaves  of  various  palms,  Strychnos,  My^'istica,  and  other  plants, 
looking  like  little  bits  of  silk  thread  accidentally  affixed. 

Mytilaspis  pinn^foemis. 

Aspidiotus pinnaformis,  Bouche,  Stett.  ent.  Zeit.,  xii.  111,  5  (1851). 
Mytilaspis  pinncpfonnis,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  141,  pi.  vi,  figs.  4  and  8. 


22  [June, 

? .  Scale  elongate,  straight  or  cuvved,  mussel-shaped,  flat-convex  transversely, 
yellowish-brown,  the  margin  distinctly  white,  the  larval  exuviae  about  one-fourth  of  | 
the  entire  length,  concolorous  or  darker,  also  witli  a  white  margin,  the  next  pellicle 
very  long.  Bouche  says  {I.  c.)  "  Similar  to  A.  pomorum,  hut  smaller,  flatter,  smoother, 
and  with  a  broader,  paler  margin  ;"  to  which  may  be  added  the  colour  is  much 
lightei".  Length,  3  mm. 

y  adult  long,  flat,  yellow  ;  the  sides  posteriorly  serrate  ;  the  last  segment  witli 
five  groups  of  spinnerets — anterior  4,  anterior  lateral  5,  inferior  lateral  4,  each,  be- 
tween  them  and  near  the  posterior  margin  many  isolated  spinnerets ;  the  margin 
has  two  trifoliate  median  lobes,  followed  on  each  side  with  two  much  smaller,  and 
six  or  seven  spines. 

(?  scale  not  half  the  length  of  the  ? ,  straight. 

(J  imago  small,  yellowish-white,  the  transverse  band  of  the  metathorax  dark, 
antennae  and  legs  pubescent,  abdomen  short  (Signoret). 

On  a  leaf  of  the  orchid  C^mbidium  pendulum,  received  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  was  a  numerous  colony  of  the  scales  in 
all  stages  of  existence.  Bouche  states  that  his  examples  were  on 
Cynibidium  aToifolium  ;  Signoret  says  on  "  les  Cymbidium  \''  the  species 
probably  lives  on  various  orchids. 

POLIASPIS    CYCADIS. 
Poliaspis  cycadis,  Comstock,  Eeport  for  1883,  p.  126,  fig.  15. 

$  scale  snowy-white,  larval  exuviae  yellowish ;  greatly  widened  posteriorly  as 
in  $  Chionaspis.  Size  in  the  adult  state  varies  considerably  ;  the  average  may  be 
stated  as,  length  3,  breadth  r75  mm. 

?  adult  greenish-yellow,  oval ;  the  five  ordinary  groups  of  spinnerets  containing, 
anterior  2 — 4,  anterior  lateral  8 — 13,  posterior  lateral  18 — 25  each,  the  three  superior 
groups  each  with  2 — 4  spinnerets  ;  median  lobes  of  the  margin  prominent,  outwardly 
serrate,  2nd  lobe  deeply  incised :  plates  slender  and  cylindrical,  one  at  the  side  of 
Ist  and  2nd  lobes,  and  four  or  five  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  three  or  four  pre- 
ceding segments  :  two  spines  between  the  median  lobes,  and  a  few  others  on  the 
mai'gin. 

<J  scale  snow-white,  small,  narrow,  parallel-sided  ;  exuviae  at  one  end  ;  surface 
slightly  convex  transversely,  no  carinae.  Length,  1  mm. 

I  have  not  seen  a  ^J  imago.  It  is  described  as  "  bright  orange- 
red,  with  thoracic  band  of  same  colour  ;  eyes  black  ;  first  five  seg- 
ments of  antennae  purplish-red,  the  other  five  yellow"  (Comstock). 

Maskell  (Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst.,  xii,  293,  1879)  instituted  the  genus 
Poliaspis,  an  offset  of  Mytilaspis,  and  characterized  it  as  "having  the 
spinnerets  in  more  than  five  groups,  and  in  a  double  row,  the  edge  of 
the  abdomen  as  in  Diaspis.  Signoret  forms  a  genus  Leucaspis  which 
possesses  the  same  characters,  but  it  has  also  a  fringe  of  spiny  hairs 
set  close  together  round  the  edge  of  the  abdomen,  which  fringe  is 
absent  in  Poliaspis^ 

Comstock  (l.  c.)  says  of  Poliaspis — "  I  am  far  from  feeling  sure 
that  the  genus  will  prove  to  be  a  natural  one."     The  same  may  really 
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be  said  o£  many  other  so-called  genera  ;  the  term  "  genus  "  being  an 
abstract  ideality  to  express  certain  forms  or  conditions  of  variation  ; 
but  while  such  a  group  or  individual,  by  its  or  their  segregation,  may 
sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  classification,  science  is  always  en- 
cumbered with  the  names. 

In  the  month  of  February  I  received  from  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at 
Kew  some  pieces  of  the  bark  of  Ci/cas  revoluta  with  some  of  these 
scales  attached,  all  more  or  less  covered  by  and  involved  in  the  iine 
short  brown  fibre  which  is  natural  to  the  plant,  and  which  frequently 
interferes  with  the  development  in  regular  form  of  the  $  scale. 

DlASPIS    ROSiE. 
Aspidiotus  rosce,  Bouch^,  Naturgesch.  d.  schadl.  und  niitzl.  Garten -In  secten,  p.  53, 

2  (1833)  ;    id.,  Naturgesch.  der  Insecten;   p.  14,  2,  pi.  i,  fig.  6  (1834)  ;    Burm., 

Handb.,  ii,  68,  2  (1835). 
Diaspis  rosce,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  123,  pi.  v,  fig.  3  &  3a  ;    Maskell,  Trans.  N.  Z. 

Inst.,  xi,  p.  201,  pi.  vi,  fig.  9  (1878)  ;    Comstock,  Eeport  for  1880,  p.  312,  pi.  v, 

fig.  1,  \a,  &  lb  ;    pi.  xvii,  fig.  1 ;    pi.  xxi,  fig.  5  ;    Goethe,  Jahrb.  d.  nassau.  Yer. 

f.  Naturk.,  1884,  p.  116,  T.  1,  fig.  7,  8,  10. 

$  scale  rounded-oval,  nearly  circular,  white,  the  yellowish  larval  exuviae  towards 
one  side.  Diam.,  2 — 3  mm. 

$  adult  elongate,  anteriorly  broad,  red,  posteriorly  yellow,  segments  distinct, 
each  with  spinose  plates  at  the  sides,  on  the  last  are  five  groups  of  spinnerets  nearly 
or  quite  connected,  especially  the  laterals,  anterior  with  20,  anterior  and  posterior 
laterals  with  25 — 30  each,  besides  some  isolated  spinnerets  ;  margin  with  two  oblique 
median  lobes,  narrowly  separated  at  base,  two  others  on  each  side  deeply  incised, 
thence,  up  to  the  preceding  segment,  five  or  six  spines. 

(J  scale  very  small,  narrow,  tricarinate.     Length,  1  mm. 

S  imago  orange-red,  wings  white,  antennae  and  legs  yellowish,  slightly  pubescent. 

As  the  author  of  the  original  name  of  this  species,  Aspidiotus 
rj  rosce,  Signoret  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  67)  gives  Sandberg  (1784),  and  in  this 
he  has  been  followed  by  other  writers,  but  both  the  generic  and  specific 
names  were  first  given  by  Bouche  {l.  c),  Sandberg  having  referred  to 
the  insect  only  as  the  "  Schildlause  des  Eosenstrauches."*  His  article 
on  its  natural  history,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  is 
full  and  precise,  and  has  some  graphic  touches,  as,  for  instance,  where 
he  says  the  insect  being  one  of  the  smallest  (requiring  a  magnifying 
glass  in  order  to  observe  it),  yet  the  $  has,  in  proportion,  an  enormous 
scale  (ungeheuer  Schild).  The  history  ends  moralizing,  thus  :  "This 
is  the  biography  of  a  creature  whose  world  consists  of  two  inches  of 
a  little  branch  of  a  rose-bush,  and  it  accomplishes  what  most  men  do  : 
werden,  vermehren  sich  und — sterben." 

*  Naturgeschichte  der  Schildlause  des  Rosenstrauches ;  von  K.  v.  Sandberg  :  in  Abhandlungen 
eincs  Privatgesells.  Boehmen,  vi,  317  (1784). 
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The  species  is  not  rare  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  all  authors 
state  that  it  is  found  on  cultivated  roses.  Bouche  says  that  it  lives 
on  the  stems  and  old  shoots,  which  at  times  are  quite  covered  with  the 
scales,  making  them  appear  as  if  mouldy,  and  that  if  not  removed  (the 
best  way  of  doing  so  being  by  means  of  a  hard  brush)  the  bush  is 
killed  by  them.  Signoret  makes  a  similar  remark.  Comstock  says 
the  species  is  very  common  on  roses,  both  in  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States  of  North  America,  and  that  he  also  finds  the  scales  on  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  {Bubus).  Maskell  finds  it  on  garden-roses  in 
New  Zealand.  "Walker  includes  the  species  in  his  list  of  British 
Coccidce,  and  I  have  often  sought  for  the  scales,  both  on  garden  and 
wild  roses,  but  in  vain.  On  March  1st  Mr.  Parfitt  sent  from  Exeter 
some  old  ?  scales  which  he  had  just  found  on  the  stems  of  a  wild  rose  ' 
{Rosa  canina),  and  on  bramble  stems,  growing  in  a  hedge,  and  these 
wex'e  assuredly  the  ?  of  Diaspis  ros(B ;  and  on  the  5th  following  he 
found  some  of  the  ^  scales.  He  thus  writes  :  "  Since  my  first  visit  I 
find  the  hedge  has  been  cut  down  to  wathin  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
However,  I  secured  a  branch  of  the  rose  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  few 
male  scales.  I  could  find  no  scales  on  the  young  branches,  only  on 
the  old  stems.  This  appears  to  be  a  scarce  species,  as  I  have  walked 
past  miles  of  hedges  within  the  last  two  years,  but  have  seen  these 
scales  in  two  places  only,  and  the  one  just  mentioned  is  likely  to  be 
destroyed." 

PULVINAEIA    MESEMBRTANTHEMI. 

mesemlrianthemi,  Vallot,  Bull,  de  Ferussac  ii,  p.  469  (1830). 

Calypticus  mesemhriatithemi,  Costa,  Ann.  d.  Acad.  Asp.  Nat.  Naples,  273  (1844). 
Pulvinaria  biplicata,  Targ.-Tozz.,  Catal.,  p.  34  (1868). 
Pulvinaria  mesembrianthemi,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  215. 

The  synonymy  comes  from  Signoret,  I.  c.  The  genus  adopted  by  Vallot  is  not 
given,  and  I  cannot  refer  to  the  original.  P.  biplicata,  Targ.-Tozz.,  cited  by  Signoret 
as  a  synonym,  was  not  described  ;  it  was  only  denominated  "  n.  sp.  {Mesembrianthemi 
acinaciformis  incola)." 

?  scale,  adult.  Ovate,  yellowish-brown,  slightly  convex,  with  three  or  four 
strong  corrugations  across  the  middle,  often,  however,  in  the  most  advanced  con- 
dition, the  dry  scale  is  also  contorted  or  bent  backwards.  Underneath,  and  projecting 
posteriorly,  is  a  large,  long,  white  ovisac,  smooth  above,  but  otherwise  composed  of 
loose,  tangled,  cottony  filaments,  among  which  are  the  yellow  eggs  and  larvse.  An- 
tennae of  eight  joints,  the  3rd  longest.     Length  of  scale  4 — 5,  breadth  3 — 3'o  mm. 

In  the  young  stages  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ovisac,  the 
entire  insect  is  delicate  pale  green  and  the  scale  is  smooth  ;  the  colour  becomes 
gradually  brown,  and  the  transverse  folds  then  also  first  appear,  developing  as  the 
scale  becomes  dry. 

On  a  small  piece  of  a  Mesemhryanthemum  imported  from  Spain, 
received  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Lowe,  "Wimbledon,  in  April,  was  a  numerous 
colony  of  this  species  in  all  stages  of  existence. 
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Lecanium  tessellatum. 

Lecanium  tessellatum,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  231,  pi.  11,  fig.  4. 

?  .  Scale  flat-convex,  short  broad-OTal,  much  widened  posteriorly,  a  little  nar- 
rowed anteriorlj,  one  side  usually  straighter  than  the  other,  or  somewhat  curved 
inwardly,  and  sometimes  -with  one  or  two  slight  incisions ;  pale  greenish-yellow, 
covered  with  dark-lined  irregular  reticulation  or  tesselation,  each  mesh  containing 
numerous  dark  dots  more  or  less  in  rows,  the  middle  of  the  disc  occupied  by  a  long, 
wide,  irregular  sided  space.  This  is  the  immature  form  and  is  the  L.  tessellatum  of 
Signoret.  In  a  still  younger  state  the  scale,  although  of  full  size,  is  flat,  without 
marking,  colourless  and  transparent.  The  mature  form,  more  convex  than  in  the 
immature,  foveate-punctate  ;  along  the  middle  of  the  back  a  broad,  flattened,  black 
ridge,  from  which,  on  either  side,  the  black  colour  extends  downwards  all  round, 
more  or  less  suffusing  two  or  three  rows  of  meshes,  and  often  forming  a  well-defined 
blotch,  but  leaving  a  space  of  two  rows  of  clear  reticulation  between  it  and  the  margin  ; 
within  the  bounds  of  the  blotch  four  or  five  transverse  furrows,  the  broad  inter- 
vening spaces  flat,  each  having  at  its  lower  end  a  pale  spot ;  anal  point  above  the 
cleft  yellow.  Under-side,  body  anteriorly  white,  posteriorly  black  ;  legs  and  an- 
tennae pale,  the  latter  of  seven  joints,  the  3rd  twice  as  long  as  the  4th,  6th  and  7th 
still  longer.  Length,  3-5,  breadth,  3  mm. 

Young  larvae  under  the  mature  scales.     No  $  scales  seen. 

At  p.  77,  vol.  xxiii,  I  have  mentioned  this  species,  then  known  to 
me  only  by  Signoret's  description  and  figure,  in  comparison  with  L. 
alienum,  and  I  can  now  confirm  the  differences  there  stated. 

Received  from  Mr.  Sowerby,  Eoyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  on 
Sapindus  saponaria,  and  from  Mr.  J.  O'Bi'ien,  Harrow,  on  the  same 
plant,  in  all  stages  of  existence  on  a  leaf. 

Lecanium  anoustatum. 

Lecanium  angustatum,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  228,  pi.  11,  fig.  2. 

$  .  Scale  clear  yellow,  elongate,  narrow,  flat  (sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  a 

median  blunt  carina),  smooth,  shining,  sides  nearly  straight  and  not  recurved,  both 

ends  rounded.     Under-side  all  pale  ;    antenna  of  seven  joints,  3rd  and  4th  longest ; 

tibise  canaliculate,  the  tarsi,  when  viewed  obliquely,  appear  flattened  and  broader 

than  the  tibise.     Eggs  and  larvse  within  the  body. 

Length,  4"5 — 5,  breadth,  2  mm. 

Except  as  to  the  slight  indication  of  a  median  keel  this  agrees 
exactly  with  Signoret's  description  of  L.  angustatum,  which  was  found 
on  Papyrus.  My  specimens  came  from  leaves  of  Anthurium  ScJier- 
zerianum,  a  native  of  Costa  Hica,  received  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in  January  and  February  last. 

The  Male  of  Lecanium  hespeeidum. 
In  the  "  Comptes  rendus  des  Seances  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  " 
(Paris),  No.  7,  Feb.  14,  18S7,  p.  449,  is  an  article  entitled  "  Les  males 
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<hx  Lecanium  hesperidum  et  la  partbeuogenese,"  by  M.  R.  Moniez. 
The  author  premises  that  sexual  dimorphism  is  ordinarily  present  in 
the  Coccida,  the  males,  contrary  to  the  females,  being  winged  and 
undergoing  complete  metamorphoses,  yet  that  in  many  species  they 
are  hitherto  unknown,  although  the  females  are  continually  repro- 
ductive. Among  the  species  having  this  character  Lecanium  hesperidum 
is  always  cited,  and  Leydig  and  Leuckart  are  specially  mentioned 
among  those  who  have  in  vain  sought  for  the  males.  Then  he  con- 
tinues : — 

"  But  this  species  is  by  no  means  pavtlienogenetic ;  at  least,  I  have  found  males 
in  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  numerous  females  from  different  localities  that  I  have 
examined.  I  have  always  found  each  one  isolated  in  an  ovarian  cul-de-sac,  those 
containing  males  appearing  to  be  mixed  with  those  containing  larvae  of  the  females." 

The  author  then  states  that  he  observed  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  first  there  are  no  external  organs,  the  body  appearing 
to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  "  follicules  testiculaires,"  as  yet  not 
differentiated,  the  integument  very  thin.  The  second  stage  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  five  or  six  folds  of  the  enveloping  membrane, 
which  doubtless  correspond  to  the  segments ;  the  evolution  of  the 
spermatozoids  is  effected,  the  testicles  are  clearly  distinguished,  com- 
pressed by  the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  the  organs.  At  the 
third  stage,  which  represents  the  perfect  insect,  all  the  salient  organs 
which  characterize  the  adult  are  present.  But  the  young  male  has  no 
trace  of  eyes,  and  its  skin  remains  very  tender,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  chitiuous  integument  and  the  well-developed  eyes  of  the 
young  females,  which  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  the  body  of  the 
mother. 

The  summary  of  these  observations  is  thus  given  : — 

"  The  male  of  Lecanium  hesperidum,  among  all  those  hitherto  known,  is  there- 
fore characterized  by  its  minute  size,  the  form  of  the  penis,  the  absence  of  eyes  and 
wings,  the  character  of  the  integument,  and  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids 
before  the  appearance  of  members,  at  a  stage  which  doubtless  corresponds  to  that 
of  pupa." 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
organs,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that — 

"  The  organization  of  the  male  does  not  permit  a  doubt  that  there  is  pairing, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  if  it  takes  place  within  or  without  the  body  of 
the  mother.  I  could  not  find  a  male  outside  of  the  mother,  not  even  under  her 
body,  but  its  imperfect  condition  rather  induces  me  to  suppose  that  the  females  are 
f'.cundated  within  the  maternal  organization. 

"  If,  however,  we  consider  that  the  spermatozoids  are  mature  in  Lecanium 
hesperidum  at  the  time   when  the   males  are  yet  without  relative  organization,  we 
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cannot  but  think  that  there  is  here  a  transitory  state,  or  even  a  still  lower  degTee  of 
development,  which  may  be  definite  in  some  species  of  the  same  family  or  any  other 
group.  We  may  even  conceive  that  the  males  may  be  rudimentary  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  reduced,  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  to  sexual  elements, 
and  thus  there  may  be  produced  there  a  kind  of  false  hermaphroditism  ;  they  might 
even  be  represented  in  the  lowest  degree  by  undifferentiated  elements,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  come  into  connection  with  the  ovules  ;  it  may  thus  happen  that  the 
so-called  pseuduva  may  be  identical,  in  their  evolution,  with  ordinary  eggs,  and,  as  in 
the  known  hypothesis  in  connection  with  agamic  Aphides,  that  the  development  of 
the  ovules  was  determined  by  the  hermaphroditism  of  the  females.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  the  males  es(!ape  observation  in  every  case,  one  cannot  fail  to  infer  that  par- 
thenogenesis or  pedogenesis,  which  is  a  form  of  it,  exists.  In  fine,  we  conceive  that 
these  reduced  males  may  be  able,  in  certain  seasons  and  under  certain  influences,  in 
consequence  of  a  more  retarded  evolution  of  the  genital  products,  to  acquire  a 
perfect  development  and  exhibit  normal  characteristics. 

"  It  appears  possible  to  apply  these  considerations,  until  there  is  proof  to  the 
contrary,  to  the  various  parthenogenetic  animals,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
certain  Hymenoptera  among  which  the  phenomena  are  more  complicated.  Partheno- 
genesis constitutes  a  peculiar  fact  which  hitherto  has  not  received  sufficient  explana- 
tion, and  it  may  be,  that  like  many  other  facts  apparently  aberrant,  it  will  one  day 
come  under  the  general  law  of  sexual  reproduction." 

The  discovery  of  the  male  of  Leeanium  hesperidum,  although  the 
mode  of  action  or  influence  of  this  sex  has  yet  to  be  elucidated,  is  of 
itself  of  very  great  interest,  and  in  the  inferences  and  suggestions 
arising  from  it,  with  respect  to  the  recondite  subject  of  parthenogenesis 
in  general,  has  a  significance  and  importance  not  exceeded  by  any 
revelation  oE  modern  science. 

Lecanium    depuessum. 

Leeanium  depressum,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  269,  pi.  12,  llg.  11,  11 »,  and  116. 

$  .  Scale  convex  more  or  less  according  to  age.  Form  broad-oval  or  ovate,  some- 
times one  side  nearly  straight,  or  incurved  so  much  that  the  outline  is  subreniforni 
or  subpyriform.  Colour  pale  greenish-yellow  ;  a  black  or  dark  median  line,  not 
carinate  ;  the  disc  with  black  dotted  lines  disposed  so  as  to  form  marquetry,  in  the 
mature  form  these  coalesce  and  make  patches,  but  leaving  the  ground  colour  clear  in 
places,  usually  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  ;  lower  down  straight  dotted  lines 
radiate  to  the  margin  all  round  ;  on  the  anterior  half  on  each  side  two  distinct  dark- 
dotted  carinse  with  pale  ends  extend  to  the  margin,  the  posterior  ones  nearly  at  a 
right  angle,  the  anterior  oblique,  all  of  them  corresponding  to  the  legs  beneath. 
Under  a  high  power  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  reticulation  of  irregular, 
shallow  cells,  and  the  black  dots  are  resolved  into  spots  with  a  pale  centre  or 
ocellus,  each  spot,  situate  in  a  mesh,  appears  as  an  inlaid  plate  of  tesselation.  Anal 
point  yellow.  Under-side  all  pale,  except  the  abdomen,  which  is  black.  Antennae 
of  eight  joints,  the  3rd  longest.  Length,  4,  breadth,  3-5  mm. 

This,  description  differs  from  that  of  Signoret  in  that  he  gives  the 
colour  of  the  scale  as  brown,  which  docs  not  occur,  in  my  experience. 

C  2 
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until  the  insect  is  nearly  or  quite  dead,  and  then  the  markings  have 
disappeared.  He  also  states  that  scales  he  received  from  Florence 
(which  I  take  to  have  been  the  typical  form)  were  oval,  a  little 
elongated  anteriorly,  and  having  two  depressions  in  the  region  of  the 
lateral  carinse  (as  appears  in  his  figure  11)  :  this  form  I  do  not  find. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  describe  my  examples  as  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  of  L.  simulans,  but  as  the  other  characters  given  are  present, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  variation  admitted  by  Signoret,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are  scarcely  sufiicient  grounds  to  establish  a  distinct 
species.  Tet  it  may  be  that  if  one  had  all  the  forms  before  him 
contemporaneously,  two  or  three  good  species  might  be  determined. 

Signoret  attributes  the  name  depressum  to  Targioni  -  Tozzetti 
("  Studii  sulle  Cocciuiglie,"  p.  29,  and  "  Catalog,"  p.  37),  and  doubtless 
correctly,  but  as  in  neither  place  is  the  species  described,  the  reference 
cannot  be  cited  :  Signoret  I'eally  first  described  the  species. 

I  had  the  scales,  in  April  and  May,  from  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  on 
leaves  of  Ficiis  elastica  and  camellias,  and  from  other  sources  on 
leaves  of  camellias.  Signoi'et  obtained  his  examples  from  Florence 
ou  leaves  of  Ficus  marticinensis,  and  in  Paris  on  Ficus  elastica. 
Maskell  finds  the  scales  in  greenhouses  (the  plants  not  mentioned)  in 
New  Zealand,  stating  it  is  an  imported  species.  (Trans.  N.  Z.  Inst., 
xi,  206,  1S7S). 

Lecanium  filicum. 

Chermes  filicum,  Boisd.,  Ent.  Hort.,  p.  336. 

Lecani ttni  filicum,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  266,  pi.  xii,  fig.  8. 

?  .  Scale  short,  broad-oval,  very  convex,  smooth,  with  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  slight  blunt  carinse  going  rather  obliquely  fi-om  the  back  to  the  margin, 
thus  interrupting  the  curve  of  the  contour,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  short  and 
sharp  vertical  carinfe  at  the  sides  joining  the  margin,  which  is  broad  and  flat. 
Antennce  of  eight  joints,  the  3rd  the  longest.  The  articulation  of  the  tarsi  with  the 
tibise  is  very  distinct,  as  Signoret  observes.  When  alive  the  colour  is  reddish- 
brown,  becoming  paler  or  yellowish  after  death. 

I  have  long  known  this  species  from  various  cultivated  ferns,  but 

could  not  determine  it  with  certainty ;    for  while  Signoret  (/.  c.)  says  ; 

"celle-ci  offre  des  carenes  dorsales,"  his  figure  shows  the  carinas  to  be  : 

obliquely  transverse  across  the  sides.     However,  having  received  some 

scales  from  Dr.  Signoret,  I  can  now  identify  the  species.     It  is  like 

L.  hemisphcericum  in  having  a  flattened  margin,  but   is   distinguished 

from  it  in   having   carinfe,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is   smaller.     It  is  also 

related  to  i.  hilenuiculorum,  which  is  larger,   darker,  and  without 

margin. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
Mai/,  1887. 
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ON  THE  MYCALESIS  ASOCHIS  OF  HEWITSON,  A  BUTTERFLY  OF 
THE   SUB-FAMILY   SATYRINJS. 

BY   ARTHUR  G.   BUTLER,   F.L.S.,   P.Z.S.,   &c. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  Exotic  Butterflies,  Mycalesis,  PI.  vii, 
figs.  46,  47,  Hewitson  figures  a  curious  species  from  Old  Calabar. 
His  description  is  so  incorrect  ("  the  basal  half  of  both  wings  white  ") 
that  unless  figured,  this  butterfly  could  only  have  been  recognised  by 
a  reference  to  the  type  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wings  are  bone-whitish, 
the  primaries  having  a  broad  costal  border,  and  nearly  the  external 
half  dark  brown,  but  the  secondaries  only  a  broad  border,  occupying 
about  one-fifth  of  the  wing. 

In  the  Hewitson  cabinet,  associated  with  his  types  of  M.  Asochis 
are  two  female  examples  of  an  allied  but  apparently  perfectly  distinct 
species,  supposed  by  Hewitson  to  be  females  of  M.  Asochis ;  the  true 
female,  however,  as  proved  by  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  collection, 
does  not  differ  from  the  male  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  these 
specimens. 

The  species  regarded  by  Hewitson  as  31.  Asochis,  ?  ,  was  briefly 
described  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  in  1879,  as  probably  the  female 
of  that  species. 

The  male  examples  in  the  Hewitson  cabinet  are  neither  of  them 
his  type,  as  they  do  not  agree  accurately  with  his  figure,  and  neither 
his  males  nor  his  females  are  labelled  with  locality-tickets  ;  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  type  w^as  a  poor  specimen,  and  was  destroyed  by 
its  owner  as  soon  as  he  acquired  fresher  examples.  A  male  example 
in  our  collection  from  the  Gaboon  agrees  with  Hewitson's  figures,  and 
a  second  from  Accra  only  differs  in  very  slight  details. 

A  female  recently  received  from  Old  Calabar  only  differs  from 

the  male  in  its  superior  size,  browner  basal  area,  and  rather  narrower 

borders  above,  and  in  the  defined  brown  stripes  across  the  wings  below. 

I  have  very  little  doubt,  therefore,  about  the  distinctness  of  Hewitson's 

,  females,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  locality-labels  I  hesitate  to  give 

a  name.     It  may  readily  be  recognised  by  those  who  possess  it,  from 

the  fact,  that  the  narrow  border  of  the  primaries  is  twice  excavated, 

forming  what  is  known  as  a  "key  pattern,"  or  a  castellated  border, 

whilst  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  secondaries  there  is  a  more  or  less 

defined  rounded  black  spot,  representing  the  ocellus  of  the  under 

surface  ;  the  border,  excepting  at  apex,  is  very  narrow,  scarcely  re- 

I  presented  by  more  than  three  closely  approximated  dark  brown  lines. 

(  British  Museum  :  March,  1887. 
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TSYCHOPSIS   MEYIIICKI,   n.  sp. 
BY    ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,   &c.  ! 

P.  Meyricki. 

Allied  to  P.  insolens,  McLach.  (Journal  of  Entomology,  ii,  p.  114,  pi.  yi,  fig.  3),  / 
but  smaller  and  darker.  Head  yellow,  but  the  anterior  swollen  portion  of  tho 
vertex  is  blackish-fuscous,  which  colour  continues  to  below  the  base  of  the  antenniB 
on  the  front ;  clothing  yellow.  Antennse  reddish-brown,  dingy  yellowish  towards 
the  base.  Pronotum  and  entire  breast  yellow,  with  concolorous  hairs.  Meso-  and 
mcta-nota  suffused  with  livid  grey.  Legs  yellow  ;  apex  of  tibiae,  and  of  the  tarsal 
joints  (faintly),  marked  with  fuscescent.  Abdomen  above  livid  (or  pale  leaden) 
grey,  beneath  yellowish  ;  hairs  yellow  :  superior  appendages  (<?)  in  the  form  of  two 
elongate  yellow  valves,  flattened  laterally,  convergent  at  base  and  apex  above,  fur- 
nished with  very  long  yellow  hairs,  sub-obtuse  at  apex,  with  an  oval  callus  in  tho 
middle  externally ;  the  margin  of  the  last  ventral  segment  is  regular,  and  internally, 
seen  vcntrally,  appear  to  be  two  smaller  flattened  valves,  convergent  apically, 
probably  representing  the  inferior  appendages,  the  triangular  space  between  them 
is  blackish. 

Anterior-wings  whitish-hyaline,  but  densely  tessellated  or  freckled  with  pale 
grey  markings,  vaguely  arranged  in  transverse  oblique  lines  ;  three  or  four  sub- 
quadrate  spots  on  the  area  between  the  sub-costa  and  the  sector,  and  others  on  the 
inner  margin,  are  darker  and  more  conspicuous  :  neuration  for  the  most  part 
blackish-fuscous,  but  with  numerous  pale  spaces ;  hairs  of  neuration  mostly  yel- 
lowish, but  mixed  with  blackish,  and  on  the  margins  the  hairs  alternate  in  pale  and 
dark  spaces  (conspicuous  on  the  costal  margin)  :  two  series  of  gradate  nervules,  one 
placed  before  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  other  extending  downwards  from  the 
point  where  the  sub-costa  and  radius  become  confluent.  Posterior-wings  with 
indications  of  grey  freckling  and  darker  spots,  but  much  less  conspicuous ;  the 
characteristic  large  rounded  spot  at  the  confluence  of  sub-costa  and  radius  is  pale 
fuscous.  Length  of  body,  9 — 10  mm.     Expanse,  26 — 28  mm. 

Hab. :  Mount  Kosciusko  (New  South  Wales),  2800  ft.,  20th 
January,  1885. 

I  have  seven  examples  before  me,  apparently  all  ^ ,  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  Meyrick,  who  says  the  insect  was  abundant  on  rocks,  whither 
it  went  to  avoid  the  sun  and  heat. 

P.  insolens,  McLach.,  is  larger  and  much  paler;  the  anterior- 
wings  have  a  tendency  to  be  marked  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
ochreous-yellow  instead  of  grey,  and  in  the  posterior-wings  there  is 
only  the  large  rounded  ante-apical  spot.  Moreover,  in  P.  insolens, 
and  in  all  the  other  species,  there  is  a  third,  sub-marginal,  series  of 
gradate  nervules  in  the  anterior-wings,  continuous  with  the  series  of 
transverse  nervules  in  the  costal  area ;  of  this  third  series  I  see  no 
trace  in  P.  Meyricki. 

I  have  said  that  all  my  examples  of  P.  Meyricki  appear  to  be  (J ; 
so  I  judge  from  the  comparatively  slender  abdomen.     If  this  be  so, 
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then  it  is  probable  that  the  examples  of  all  the  other  species  in  my 
collection  are  $  .  In  these  the  abdomen  is  stouter,  and  the  parts  I 
have  termed  "superior  appendages  "  are  somewhat  similar,  but  they 
are  closely  applied  to  large,  triangular,  obtuse,  inferior  lateral  plates, 
of  which  I  see  no  indications  in  the  specimens  of  Mcyricki.  This  is 
a  point  to  be  elucidated,  as  are  also  the  early  stages  and  habits  of 
Psychopsis,  which  is  a  purely  Australian  genus,  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  amongst  the  Planipeiuiia. 

Five  species  of  Psychopsis  are  now  known,  viz. : — P.  mimica, 
Newm.,  elegans,  Guerin,  ccelivaga,  "Walker,  insolens,  McLach.,  and 
Meyriclci,  McLach. 

Lewisham,  London  :  June,  1887. 


NOTHOLESTES  ELWESI,   A   NEW  GENUS   AND   SPECIES   OF 

CAL  OPTER  YQINA. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,   F.R.S.,  &c. 

NoTHOLESTES,    11.  g. 

Resembling  a  large  Lestes  in  form,  stature,  and  coloration. 

Wings  rather  narrow,  hyaline,  petiolated  up  to  three-fourths  (or 
four-fifths)  of  the  basal  area.  Nodus  at  about  the  end  of  the  first 
third  of  the  wing.  Basal  area  empty  ;  quadi'ilateral  traversed  by  a 
single  nervule.  Sectors  of  the  arculus  only  slightly  separated  at  their 
base,  inserted  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  arculus,  which  is  not 
broken.  Principal  sector  connected  with  the  median  for  a  long  space. 
Ante-cubital  nervules  numerous.  Sector  inferior  extending  to  beyond 
middle  of  wing.  Post-costal  area  very  narrow,  not  dilated  at  end, 
with  a  single  row  of  cellules.  Supplementary  sectors  between  each  of 
the  chief  nervures,  all  ending  in  a  curved  manner.  Pterostigma 
oblong,  slightly  dilated. 

Legs  slender,  moderate,  ciliations  very  long.  Abdomen  long  and 
slender,  cylindrical ;  appendices  ( cj  )  forcipate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  general  characters  this  genus  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Amazonian  Dicterias  than  to  others  of  the  same 
group  from  India,  but  it  can  be  immediately  separated  therefrom  by 
the  very  long  ciliation  of  the  legs,  and  the  far  more  numerous  and 
curved  supplementary  sectors  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  wings,  &c. 
No  doubt  there  is  also  relationship  with  the  Indian  Bayadera,  but  the 
very  narrow  post-costal  area,  with  only  a  single  row  of  cellules,  at 
once  separates  it  therefrom,  notwithstanding  that  the  legs  and  many 
points  of  neuration  are  similar.  Anisoneura  from  the  same  country 
differs  in  the  post-costal  area,  and  in  the  principal  sector  not  being 
contiguous  to  (or  connected  with)  the  median. 
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The  Himalayan  region  seems  particularly  fertile  in  odd  forms  of 
CaJopterygina. 

NOTHOLESTES    ElWESI,    n .  Sp. 
$.  Abdomen,  36  mm.     Inferior-wing,  31  mm. 

Wings  narrow,  but  gradually  dilated  to  the  rounded  apex,  the  inferior  broader 
than  the  superior;  hyaline,  but  slightly  tinged  throughout  with  olivaceous  ;  14 — 16 
ante-cubital  nervules,  23 — 25  post-cubital  ;  pterostigma  (2  mm.)  brownish-black, 
surmounting  2\  cellules.  Head,  above,  brassy-cupreous,  black  behind  the  eyes ; 
rhinarium  metallic-green  ;  labrum  metallic-cupreous,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  each 
side  ;  second  joint  of  antennae  yellow,  the  rest  black  ;  labium,  &c.,  black.  Thorax 
brilliant  metallic-green,  with  a  brassy  tinge,  the  sutures  blackish  ;  sides  (below  the 
inter-alar  pleurae)  and  breast  pale  yellow,  with  an  isolated  bronzy  streak  on  the 
mctathoracic  pleurte  ;  the  space  between  the  legs  black. 

Legs  black,  but  the  coxse  and  trochanters  are  pale  yellow,  like  the  breast. 
Abdomen  bronzy-cupreous,  becoming  blackish  after  the  5th  segment,  and 
blackish  beneath  ;  Ist  segment  yellow  at  the  sides  and  beneath  ;  9th  segment  above 
powdery-white  (and  there  are  indications  that  this  white  pulverulence  may  extend 
to  the  8th)  ;  10th  segment  nearly  as  long  as  the  9th,  its  margin  regular,  slightly 
rounded.  Superior  appendages  scarcely  longer  than  the  10th  segment  (owing  to 
their  form),  black,  forcipate,  strongly  geniculate  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  thinnest 
at  the  point  of  geniculation ;  the  apical  portion  dilated,  obtuse,  sinuate  and 
excised  on  the  inner  margin  before  the  apex ;  externally  are  three  sharp  teeth  on 
the  basal  half  of  the  apical  portion  (beyond  the  geniculation).  Inferior  appendages 
black,  sliorter  than  the  superior,  flattened,  nearly  straight  and  sub-parallel ;  but  the 
apices  are  thickened  and  inturned,  and  there  is  an  internal  tooth  below  the  apex,  so 
that  the  tips  appear  bifid  internally  with  an  excision  between  the  two  teeth. 
$  unknown. 

Hab. :  Darjiling  ;  one  $  given  to  me  by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  E.L.S., 
by  whom  it  was  captured. 

In  general  form,  metallic  coloration   of   the   body,   the   white- 
powdered  9th  segment,  and  also  in  the  appendages,  this  insect  has  so 
much  resemblance  to  a  somewhat  large  Lestes,  that  I  had  so  considered 
it,  until  the  neuration  revealed  its  true  position. 
Lewisham,  London  :  June,  1887. 


NOTES   ON   NOMAD  A.  I 

BY    EDWARD    SAUNDERS,    P.L.S.  | 

Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Perkins'  remarks  (vol.  xxiii,  p.  273)  on  those  species 

of  this  genus  which  are  iuquiline  on  Halictus  open  a  very  interesting  } 
question.     The  females  of  Halictus,  as  he  points  out,  hibernate,  but 

this  habit  has  not  been  observed  in  Nomada,  and  if  it  does  not  exist  | 

in  that  genus  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  race  of  the  inquiline  ^ 

continued  ?  i 
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It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  Nomada,  like  Psithyrus,  may- 
hibernate  as  an  imago,  although  probably  ere  this  some  one  would 
have  found  it  in  its  winter  quarters.  If,  however  (as  I  believe  is 
generally  thought),  the  species  of  Halictus  hibernate  in  the  original 
burrows  in  which  they  reached  maturity,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  larvae  of  Nomada  should  not  remain  in  the  full-fed 
state  through  the  winter,  passing  through  their  final  stages  in  the 
following  spring,  and  emerging  with  the  spring  females  of  Halictus. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  burrows  during  the  winter  in 
colonies  where  the  iuquilines  occur  alone  could  prove  this,  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Perkins  himself  will  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  investigations. 

Nomada  is  peculiar  among  the  inquiline  genera  in  one  very  striking 
particular,  namely,  the  complete  dissimilarity  which  it  bears  to  the 
genera  with  which  it  associates.  Nearly  all  the  other  genera  resemble 
their  hosts  very  closely  in  structure,  and  so  remarkable  in  some  cases 
is  this  resemblance,  that  it  is  thought  by  some,  and  certainly  with  a 
great  deal  of  apparent  probability,  that  the  inquilines  have  only 
become  structurally  differentiated  from  their  hosts  by  a  gradual 
divergence  of  habit. 

Nomada  is  known  to  associate  with  Halictus,  Andrena,  Fanurgus, 
and  Eucera  in  this  country,  but  to  none  of  these  does  it  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  ;  in  fact,  its  elegant  shape,  and  the  wasp-like 
colours  of  most  of  the  species  distinguish  it  at  once  from  any  other 
genus  of  the  AnthopMla.  Professor  Perez  ably  and  carefully  traces 
its  structural  relationship  to  Megachile,  but  on  what  principle  it  should 
have  dissociated  itself  from  its  long-tongued  allies,  and  associated 
itself  with  species  of  the  short-tongued  division  is  hard  to  see : 
possibly,  its  bright  colours  having  made  it  an  object  of  attack,  it  was 
unable  to  resist  the  stinging  powers  of  the  Apid<s,  and  was  driven  to 
the  Andrenidce,  whose  stinging  powers  are  particularly  feeble  ;  but, 
if  this  be  so,  one  has  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  association  of 
Nomada  6-fasciata  and  Eucera  ;  or  it  is  possible  that  the  wasp-like 
colours  of  the  species  make  them  objects  of  terror,  except  to  those 
genera  of  Apidcs,  which  know  their  own  superior  strength.  The  only 
other  association  which  we  have  between  long-  and  short-tongued 
genera  is  that  between  Colletes  and  JSpeolus  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  species  of  both  these  genera  sting  with  peculiar 
virulence. 

St.  Ann's,  Mason's  Hill, 

Eroailey,  Kent : 
Mat/  23rd,  1887. 
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NOTES    ON    BRITISH    TOETRICES. 

BT    C.    G.    BAEEETT,    F.E.S. 

{Continued  from    Vol.   xxiii,  p.   4). 

Concerning  tlie  type-specimens  of  certain  rare  and  reputed  British  species. 

Througli  the  friendly  intervention  of  Dr.  Mason,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  original  types  from  which  several  of  our 
rare,  doubtful,  and  reputed  British  species  of  Tortrices  were  described. 

Penthina  Qrevillana,  Curt. — The  two  original  specimens  are  in 
Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd's  collection.  They  are  not  only  known  to  be 
the  specimens  from  which  Curtis's  figure  and  description  were  taken, 
but  they  agree  accurately  in  markings  with  the  figure  to  the  most 
delicate  dot  or  ripple,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  figure  is 
somewhat  distorted,  the  right  wing  being  too  much  arched  and 
elongated. 

xifter  a  very  careful  examination  of  these  two  specimens,  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  pale  specimens  of  P.  sauciana.  They 
agree  with  it  in  size,  in  shape,  in  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  dark 
and  of  the  white  divisions  of  the  fore-wings,  in  every  blacker  blotch 
and  streak  in  the  dark  portion,  and  in  the  delicate  rippled  lines  and 
apical  markings  of  the  white  portion,  but  they  look  different,  because 
these  markings  are  not  obscured  by  the  deep  blackness  which  usually 
characterizes  sauciana.  P.  GreviUana  has  long  been  a  very  doubtful 
species.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  specimens  which  appeared 
to  me  referable  to  it,  and  they  did  not  agree  very  well  with  each  other, 
nor  quite  satisfactorily  with  Curtis's  figure.  What  species  they  really 
are  may  be  a  subject  for  future  consideration  ;  but  I  think  that  we 
should  be  perfectly  safe  in  expunging  from  our  lists  a  name  which 
rests  on  so  unsatisfactory  a  foundation. 

Penthina  ustulana,  Haw. — The  original  type  is  also  in  Mr.  E. 
Shepherd's  collection,  having  upon  its  pin  Haworth's  label.  It  is  in 
poor  condition,  and  faded,  but  agrees  fairly  in  shape  and  colour  with 
fuligana,  Haw.,  yet  has  the  absence  of  marbling  of  brown  in  the  fore- 
wings,  and  an  indication  of  the  yellowish  dorsal  blotch,  which  are 
usually  characteristic  of  nigricostana.  I  think  it  impossible  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  species  it  belongs  to,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
has  been  dropped  out  of  our  lists. 

(I  think  that  nigricostana  is  out  of  place  in  the  genus  Halonota, 
and  very  closely  allied  to  Penthina  fuligana  and  carbonana.) 

Betinia  duplana,  Hiib. — In  Mr.  Shepherd's  collection  are  six  of 
the  original  specimens  on  which  this  species  was  introduced  into  our 
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lists.  They  are — like  all  the  other  British  specimens  which  have  come 
under  my  notice — small  dark  turionella.  Moreover,  the  original 
description  of  duplana  (as  British)  in  the  Ent.  Ann.,  1856,  p.  34, 
proves  that  the  specimens  were  not  true  duplana  -.  "  Like  a  small  dark 
turionella,  but  the  thorax  grey  only,  the  head  and  palpi  ferruginous." 
But  in  duplana,  as  sent  from  Germany  by  Professor  Zeller,  the  head 
and  palpi  are  grey,  and  the  markings  and  colouring  quite  different. 
The  Scottish  specimens  are  small,  and  the  thorax  is  decidedly  dark, 
agreeing  vpith  the  darker  wings,  but  no  character  seems  to  exist  which 
is  available  to  distinguish  them  from  turionella.  I  think  duplana 
should  now  be  expunged  from  our  lists. 

Tortrix  dissimilana,  Bentley. — The  original  specimen  is  in  the 
same  collection,  and  was  correctly  referred  to  piceana,  L.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a  curious  variety,  having  the  markings  edged  here  and 
there  with  faint  black  streaks.  Prom  the  name  which  he  gave  it, 
Mr.  Bentley  would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  both  sexes. 
'No  British  specimen  of  the  male  is,  however,  known  to  be  extant. 

Stigmonota  Seegerana,  Dup.  ?. — The  original  specimen  (and  pro- 
bably the  only  known  British  example),  labelled  "taken  at  Whittlesea 
Mere  in  July,"  is  in  the  same  collection.  It  is  rather  faded,  but  is 
unmistakeably  corollana,  Hiib., — thus  confirming  a  correction  already 
made. 

In  Mr.  Shepherd's  collection  are  also  several  of  the  original  types, 

on  the  faith  of  which  species  were  included  in  our  fauna,  which  were 

afterwards  expunged  as  aliens.      They  all  appear  in  Stephens'  Brit. 

Museum  Catalogue,  but  only  as  reputed  British  species,  and  with  the 

locality,  "North  America?."     These  specimens  are  carefully  labelled 

p  11  "  Perearinana^ 

as  tollows  :  ;(  ^7,7 -^  Tj     J.  1. 

Obliquana,  Bent. 

These  names  appear  in  Stephens'  Catalogue,  page  90,  and  obli- 
quana is  figured  very  accurately  by  Mr.  Humphreys  ("W".  and  H.,  v. 
ii,  pi.  80,  fig.  8).  I  believe  this  species  to  be  Pandemis  alhariana, 
Walk.,  a  native  of  North  America.  It  agrees  very  well  with  the 
figure  in  Lord  Walsingham's  work  on  North  American  Tortricidce, 
plate  62,  fig.  10. 

",Trileucana."- — This  is  PtgcJioloma  persicana,  Fitch  (hlandana, 
G\Qmejis,,fragariann,  Packard),  agreeing  well  with  North  American 
specimens  sent  me  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Pernald,  of  Maine 
State  College.     In  Stephens'  list,  p.  90,  Croesia  trileucana. 

"Biustulana"    (two  specimens). — This  is  figured  in  Westwood 
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and  Humphreys'  work  (vol.  ii,  pi.  80,  fig.  10)  ;  Stephens  says  of  it 
that  he  has  seen  only  two  specimens,  which  he  believes  came  from  the 
West  of  England.  He  might  well  have  said  farther  west.  It  is 
Ftycholoma  melaleucana,  Zeller,  from  Virginia,  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio.  It  is  well  figured  by  Lord  Walsingham  (pi.  62,  fig.  8),  and 
agrees  with  my  types  from  Professor  Fernald. 

"  Flavofasciana.'" — This  moth  is  figured  under  the  same  name  by 
Humphreys  (W.  and  H.,  vol.  ii,  pi.  99,  fig.  16),  with  the  statement — 
"from  Mr.  Stone's  collection,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Beutley." 
From  Mr.  Beutley's  cabinet  it  passed  to  Mr.  E.  Shepherd's.  It  is 
Sericorls  instrutana,  Clemens,  from  North  America,  and  agrees  with 
types  from  Prof.  Fernald,  sent  as  Exartema  fasciatana. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 
March,  1887. 


THE   PROBABLE   MIGRATION   OP   AFORIA    CRATMGI. 
BY    J.    W.    TUTT,    r.E.S. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  note  of 
Mr.  Goss,  published  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  (vol.  xxiii,  p.  220-221).  Mr. 
Goss,  in  his  first  paragraph  (on  p.  257),  shows  that  he  does  not  exactly 
grasp  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey,  when  he  says,  "  By  this  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Tutt  to  mean  that  the  same  conditions  of  the  climate  of 
this  country,  which  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  development  and 
increase  of  indigenous  specimens  of  this  species,  and  have  tended 
towards  its  rarity  or  extinction,  have  also  prevented  its  recruiting  its 
numbers  by  migration,  or  rather  immigration,  from  the  Continent." 

This  sentence  certainly  does  not  exactly  embody  the  view  I  hold 
on  the  subject.  Facts  prove  that  we  have  at  various  times  had  Aporia 
crataegi  very  abundant  in  England  (sometimes  for  many  successive 
years),  and  at  other  times  it  has  been  exceptionally  scarce.  Mr. 
Baker's  letter  (p.  256)  shows  one  such  case,  my  own  letter  (pp.  220, 
221)  gives  another. 

I  believe  that  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera,  among  them  pro- 
bably A.  crataegi,  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  that  migration  or 
immigration  takes  place  at  no  fixed  time  or  period,  but  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  certain  general*  causes,  atmospheric  or  otherwise,  about 
which  we  are  all  (as  far  as  I  know)  in  the  most  perfect  ignorance,  and 
may  take  place  in  several  successive  seasons,  or  may  not  take  place 

*  I  have  used  the  word  "general,"  because  the  causes  which  induce  migration  here  are  appa- 
rently at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world— Arcerica,  Ceylon,  &c. 
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for  many  years.  Certain  undefined  local  causes  have  undoubtedly 
combined  to  make  the  species  in  question  (^A.  cratcegi)  extinct  in 
Britain  at  the  present  time.  This  seems  to  have  previously  occurred, 
and  yet  it  became  common  again.  What  explains  these  periodic  ap- 
pearances so  well  as  immigration  ?  What  I  venture  to  suggest  is 
this — that  the  insect  will  remain  extinct  in  Britain  until  the  general 
causes  (whatever  they  may  be)  which  induce  migration  in  insects  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  a  wave  of  immigrants  to  our  shores 
again.  Whether  the  species  will  then  establish  itself  for  a  time  de- 
pends on  local  conditions. 

Migration  or  immigration  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  one  set  of 
causes  (which  we  may  well  term  general),  and  the  establishment 
(permanent  or  otherwise)  of  the  species  is  due  entirely  to  other  con- 
ditions (local),  viz.  :— those  of  the  atmosphere,  climate,  distribution  of 
food-plant,  &c.,  of  those  localities  which  the  immigrants  take  posses- 
sion of. 

Mr.  Goss  compares  Aporia  cratcegi  with  the  genus  Melitcea.  The 
larva  of  A.  cratcegi  is  gregarious,  as  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  species 
in  the  genus  Melitcea.  Here,  to  my  mind,  the  similarity  ends.  He 
remarks  that  "A.  cratcegi  is  capable  of  soaring  a  great  height  when 
pursued  or  alarmed,"  and  "is  a  powerful  flyer."  These  facts  separate 
it  at  once  in  its  habits  from  the  sluggish  Melitcece,  which  sham  death 
in  the  net,  and,  if  alarmed,  often  fall  to  the  ground.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  species  to  be  generally  sluggish,  why  should  it  not  be 
migratory  ?  We  must  remember  that  the  swarms  of  insects  are  not 
acting  under  normal,  but  under  very  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  not, 
I  presume,  normal  for  any  insect  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  out  to 
sea,  except  at  special  times,  and  driven  probably  by  a  strong  migratory 
instinct. 

Mr.  Goss  also  compares  A.  cratcegi  with  Colias  JEdusa,  C.  Hyale, 
Vanessa  cardui,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  and  other  migratory  and  cosmo- 
politan species,  and  suggests  that  A.  cratcegi  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  these.  Certainly  not !  but  because  A.  cratcegi  is  not 
cosmopolitan,  is  this  a  proof  or  a  probable  proof  that  it  is  not  migra- 
tory ?  Is  Urania  Leilus  cosmopolitan,  or  Timetes  Chirofi  ?  Tet  we 
have  proof  positive  that  these  are  migratory  loithin  certain  limits 
(vide  "The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,"  by  Thos.  Belt,  F.G.S.,  or  the 
extracts  of  the  late  Mr.  Newman,  Ent.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  60  and  61).  I 
believe  A.  cratcegi  extends  over  almost  as  wide  an  area  in  the  Old 
World  as  these  species  in  the  New.  A.  cratcegi  is  found  more  or  less 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asia.     I  see  no  reason  myself  why 
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the  insect  should  not  be  migratory  because  it  is  not  cosmopolitan. 
How  many  actual  swarms  of  C.  Edusa  have  been  seen  on  the  wing 
migrating  ?  Have  any  ?  Yet  there  are  few  Entomologists  who  doubt 
that  it  does  migrate  ;  but  where  is  the  positive  proof  ? 

Mr.  Goss  also  asks,  "  If  A.  cratcegi  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  why 
do  we  not  occasionally  hear  of  its  capture  in  Kent  and  other  parts  of 
the  South-East  of  England  in  those  seasons  when  a  larger  number 
than  usual  of  such  species  as  Pieris  Daplidice,  Argynnis  Lathonia, 
and  other  immigrants  from  the  Continent  occur?"  I  do  not  believe 
the  same  causes  produce  migration  in  different  species.  The  weight 
of  evidence  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  they  do.  How  often  have 
the  swarms  of  C.  Edusa  and  Hyale  been  coincident  ?  How  many  C. 
Hyale,  for  instance,  were  taken  in  the  Edusa  year  (1877)  ?  ;  and  has  a 
migration  of  P.  hrassicce  always  accompanied  one  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  the  absence  of  A.  cratoegi  in  years  when  P. 
Daplidice  and  A.  Lathonia  are  reported  "to  occur  in  larger  numbers 
than  usual "  at  all  influences  the  question  as  to  the  migratory  power 
or  not  of  that  species. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gross  that  as  it  is  an  abundant  species  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
difliculty  in  ascertaining  from  Continental  Lepidopterists  whether  or 
not  it  is  migratory  in  its  habits.  Unfortunately  in  those  species  which 
are  acknowledged  migrants,  actual  migration  has  rarely  been  noted. 
It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  that  so  few  cases  are  scattered  throughout 
our  Entomological  literature. 

Kayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E.  : 
April,  1887. 


HISTOKICAL   NOTES   ON   APORIA    CRAT^QI  IN   ENGLAND. 
BY    C.    W.    DALE,    F.E.S. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  on 
January  27th,  Mr.  Jenner  AVeir  stated  that  his  opinion  was  that  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century  a  flight  of  this  insect  visited  Sussex 
from  some  part  of  the  continent.  "Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  will  not 
venture  to  dispute,  but  by  consulting  the  works  of  Merrett  ("Pinax"), 
1667,  Ray,  1710,  and  Petiver,  in  1717^  we  find  that  ^/)ori«  cratcegi 
existed  in  England  long  before  then. 

Mr.  Goss,  in  the  March  number  of  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  the  extreme  scarcity,  or  total  disappearance  of  A.  cratcegi 
may  be  due  to  a  suicession  of  wet  ungenial  summers  and  mild  winters. 
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Mr.  Carrington,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological 
Society,  attributed  it  to  the  severe  winter  of  either  1878  or  1879.     It 

L  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year  1829  had  a  remarkably  wet 
sunless  summer,  followed  by  a  most  severe  winter ;    and  that  the 

I   winter  of  1813 — 1814  was  so  severe  that  an  ox  was  roasted  on  the 
Thames. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  extinction  of  A.  cratcegi 
is  due  to  the  great  increase  of  small  birds,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  so  many  birds  of  prey.  Kollar  states  :  "  Small 
birds,  particularly  the  titmice,  devour  the  caterpillars  soon  after  they 
are  hatched,  as  well  as  in  the  following  spring,  w^hen  they  are  dis- 
persed upon  the  shoots.  So  eager  are  the  birds  that  they  break  into 
their  nests  late  in  the  autumn  to  obtain  them." 

In  addition  to  the  eight  counties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goss  in  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  217 — 219,  Aporia  cratcecji  has  occurred  in 
Devonshire  (see  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  256),  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Berkshire  (see  Curtis'  British  Entomology :  not 
occurred  since  1831),  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Worcestershire  (1871).  The  last  appears  to  have  been 
taken  at  Eestiniog,  in  North  Wales,  in  1883  (see  Entomologist,  vol. 
XV,  p.  255). 

aiaiiTille's  Wootton  :  April,  1887. 

[We  alluded  to  some  of  the  old  authors  cited  by  Mr.  Dale  in  a 
foot-note  on  p.  277,  vol.  xxiii,  and  Mr.  Hellins  {I.  c.)  mentioned  the 
influence  that  the  protection  of  small  birds  may  have  had.  We  are 
still  quite  of  opinion  that  A.  cratcegi  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst 
migratory  species  ;  and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parfitt's  suggestion  (Z.  c.) 
that  its  appearance  in  Devonshire  was  due  to  immigration  from  the 
continent,  we  would  ask  (assuming  the  existence  of  immigration  for 
the  sake  of  argument),  why  not  immigration  from  Hampshire  or 
some  other  English  county  ? — Eds.] 


Aporia  cratmgi  in  Wyre  Forest. — A  few  years  ago  this  handsome  butterfly  used 
to  occur  not  uncommonly  in  the  above  locality,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  seen 
or  captured  a  specimen  recently.  I  will  endeavour  this  season  to  undertake  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Forest,  with  a  view  to  "  turning  it  up."  I  may  remark 
that  Wyre  Forest  is  in  the  Counties  of  Worcester  and  Shropshire.  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  "  Black  Veined  White  "  being  taken  in  Warwickshire,  though  there  are 
a  few  recorded  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  more  northerly  County  of  Stafford- 
shire, bttt  none  of  recent  date.     It  really  seems  as  if  this  butterfly  had  followed  in 
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the  trail  of  Lyccena  semiargus,  L.  Corydon,  Apatura  Iris,  Melanargia  Qalathea,  and 
many  others,  which  were  formerly  taken  in  several  localities  in  the  Midlands. — 
W.  Hakcouet  Bath,  Ladywood,  Birmingham  :  June,  1887. 

[Our  correspondent  should  define  more  clearly  what  he  intends  by  "  a  few 
years  ago." — Eds.] 

The  injluence  of  small  birds  in  assisting  the  extinction  of  Aporia  cratcegi. — In 
the  last  No.  of  the  Magazine,  the  Eev.  J.  Hellins  says  that  "  the  protection  of 
'  small  birds  '  must  have  some  influence  "  in  diminishing  the  chances  of  the  survival 
of  a  large  day-flying  insect. 

I  have  collected  in  Kent  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  it  must  be  quite  twenty- 
five  years  since  I  la«t  saw  Aporia  cratcegi  flying  in  that  county  ;  but,  during  the 
whole  of  the  thirty  years,  I  have  never  seen  any  bird  but  a  sparrow  attempt  to  catch 
a  butterfly.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  be  argued  that  the  larva  would  be  devoured, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  never  knew  a  small  bird  to  eat  a  large  caterpillar,  if  it  could 
get  one  that  could  be  more  easily  swallowed  ;  of  our  indigenous  species  the  robin 
and  the  great  tit  certainly  select  green  caterpillars  in  preference  to  others,  and,  when 
feeding  their  young,  I  have  watched  both  these  birds  with  their  mouths  full  of 
the  green  pests  of  the  gooseberry  and  currant ;  from  observation  of  cage  birds  I 
should  say  that  the  finches  certainly  show  a  similar  preference,  the  green  larvse  of 
Mamestra  being  chosen  before  the  brown,  though  all  are  greedily  devoured. 

However,  apart  from  these  facts,  my  experience  is  that  the  "  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act"  has  not  prevented  the  rapid  decrease  of  many  of  the  small  birds  in 
Kent ;  the  wholesale  destruction  of  woods,  combined  with  active  building  operations, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  render  such  an  Act  a  mere  farce,  so  far  as  finches  and  I 
warblers  are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  blackbirds,  thrushes  and  skylai-ks,  which 
might  eat  the  larvae  of  A.  cratcegi,  have  all  increased  of  late  years ;  but  the  Act 
does  not  protect  these  birds. — Arthcr  G.  Butlee,  10,  Avington  Glrove,  Penge  : 
April  30th,  1887. 

Odour  observable  in  males  of  Pieris  napi. — I  am  able  to  confirm  in  the  most 
positive  manner  the  observation  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Perkins,  ante,  p.  11.  I 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  odour  since  1829,  and  I  published  the 
following  note  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Eoyale  des  Sciences  de 
Liege,"  tome  2,  184-i,  in  my  "  Enumeration  des  Lepidopteres  de  la  Belgique  :" — 
"  This  is  the  place  to  remark  that  the  $  of  Pieris  napi  has  a  very  strong  aromatic 
odour,  similar  to  that  of  thyme.  I  am  surprised  that  no  entomologist  has  noticed 
the  existence  of  this  odour,  which  is  constant.  I  think  that  the  $  of  the  var. 
bryonies,  from  the  Simplon,  has  the  same  odour." 

Now,  in  1887,  I  am  able  to  complete  my  old  note  of  1844,  by  saying  that  I  have 
since  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  (where  the  9  napi  type  is  always 
replaced  by  the  var.  $  brgonice)  males  giving  out  the  same  odour  as  the  ordinary 
males  of  Belgium,  &c.  I  likened  this  odour  to  that  of  thyme,  but  Mr.  Perkins' 
comparison  with  that  of  verbena  is  more  exact.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  some 
biological  chemist  will  study  the  cause  of  this  odour,  which  exists  always  in  the  cf 
of  P.  napi  and  its  varieties,  but  never  in  the  $  . 

My   note,   translated  above,  was   given   when  characterizing  tlic  variety  nigra- 
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venosa,  Selys  (ISii),  which  I  have  siuce  recognised  as  identical  with  sabellicce, 
Stephens  (see  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1859,  Bulletin,  p.  xcii),  so  that  Stephens' name 
has  priority ;  this  variety  is  intermediate  between  the  typical  form  and  the  var. 
bryonicB. — E.  DB  Selts-Longchamps,  Liege,  Belgium  :  June  6ih,  1887. 

Abundance  of  the  larvee  of  Abraxas  grossttlariata. — Latterly  I  became  aware 
that  some  gooseberry-bushes  were  becoming  bare  of  leaves,  and  I  suspected  the  larvee 
of  Nematus  ribesii  of  having  caused  the  damage,  as  on  former  occasions  ;  but  a  slight 
inspection  was  enough  to  show  they  were  not  the  culprits,  the  plea  of  alibi  was 
I  admitted,  and  they  wei'e  honourably  acquitted.  The  real  raiders  stood  confessed 
and  unabashed  in  the  form  of  the  larvae  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  in  such  numbers 
that  some  of  the  bushes  had  nothing  left  on  them  but  leaf-stalks,  the  devourers  had 
then  mostly  migrated  to  other  gooseberry-bushes,  which  were  being  fast  reduced  to 
the  same  condition,  and  the  hordes  were  advancing  to  devour  the  leaves  of  adjacent 
currant-bushes.  This  was  too  much  for  me,  and,  like  a  celebrated  living  statesman 
who,  when  he  is  angry  and  wishes  to  relieve  his  feelings,  proceeds  to  "  smash 
something,"  I  determined  to  adopt  his  plan  of  action,  and  smash  these  marauders  : 
so  I  beat  the  bush  and  killed  with  a  spud  all  the  multitude  that  fell  ;  yet,  after 
1!  continued  vigorous  thrashing,  the  cry  was,  still  they  come.  And,  after  all,  there 
!j  were  some — fine,  fat  fellows — that  must  have  been  directors  of  the  company,  that 
CI  were  the  last  to  leave  the  plunder,  and  now  came  swinging  gently  by  a  delicate  cord, 
I  suggesting  an  evasion  of  their  responsibilities  and  punishment  by  a  suspense-account. 
But  inexorable  fate  was  against  them  :  I  acted  Atropos,  and  cut  their  thread  of  life, 
without  the  shears.  Yet  I  am  sure  some  of  the  wretches  escaped,  for  several  days 
afterwards  I  saw  some  in  situ,  that  from  their  fair,  sleek  appearance,  were  deserving 
of  being  deemed  survivors  of  the  fittest.  Notwithstanding  their  soft,  refined  looks, 
they  were  hardened  sinners,  for  where  the  earth  on  wliich  they  fell  was  soft,  they 
bore  a  good  blow  without  apparent  injury.  This  episodial  echenillage  may  serve  as  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  well-known  facts,  that  a  vast  swarm  of  the  larvee  of  a  species 
may  be  congregated  in  a  small  space  and  prosper  there  in  spite  of  winter-like 
weather ;  and  also  that  in  the  previous  year  the  parent  moths  were  very  scarce  in 
that  restricted  region. — J.  W.  Douglas,  8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  :  June 
3rd,  1887. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  discovered  that  I  had  been  aided 
by  unseen  friends  in  my  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  caterpillars,  for  I  have  just 
found  about  a  dozen  of  the  black-banded  cocoons  of  the  Hymenopterous  parasite, 
Casinaria  vidua,  openly  attached  to  the  bare  twigs  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  Adjacent  to  them  were  the  empty  skins  of  the  larvse  of  Abraxas,  out  of 
which  the  parasitic  larvse  had  come,  after  serving  their  private  ends  and  ruining 
their  hosts.  These  sappers  and  miners  have  now  left  their  cover  and  show  them- 
selves fearlessly  in  their  true  though  not  final  colours,  for  they  will  change  their 
uniform  on  promotion  to  their  ultimate  rank  and  condition. — June  IQth,  1887- 

Coleophora  Miihligiella. —  I  notice  in  the  June  number  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
p.  14,  Mr.  Stainton  has  described  a  Coleophora  under  tliis  name.  Unfortunately 
there  is  already  a  species  of  that  genus  which  was  named  Muehligella  by  Wocke 

1) 
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(Heinemanii,  p.  604).     It  would  thus  be  advisable  to  gire  another  name  to  the  new 
species. — E.  L.  Ragonot,  Paris :  May  30th,  1887. 

[In  compliance  with  Mr.  Eagonot's  kind  suggestion,  I  would  propose  the  name 
Mceniacella,  derived  from  Francofurtum  Mceniacum,  where  my  friend  Herr  G-.  G. 
Miihlig  lived  and  died — the  insect  will  thus  still  be  tributary  to  his  memory. — 
H.  T.  Stainton.] 

Acroleijia  marcidella  in  Dorsetshire. — On  the  23rd  of  June  last  year  (188b')  I 
captured  on  the  South  Dorset  coast  a  specimen  of  that  apparently  little  known 
species  Acrolepia  marcidella,  for  the  identification  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  C.  G.  Barrett  and  H.  T.  Stainton.  I  beat  it  out  of  an  old 
thorn  hedge  where  it  had  no  doubt  hibernated.  The  only  plant  which  is  at  all 
unusual  that  I  can  recall  as  growing  near  is  Hyoscyamus  niger.  If  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  have  met  with  this  insect,  perhaps  they  might  recall  some 
conjecture  as  to  its  food-plant  made  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  so  assist  in  dis- 
covering the  larva. — C.  R.  Digby,  Studland  Rectory,  Wareham  :  May  28th,  1887. 

Tinea  jjicarella. — My  friend,  the  late  Mi\  John  Sang,  succeeded  in  breeding 
picarella  last  year,  though  I  was  myself  quite  unsuccessful.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
to  record  that  I  have  been  successful  this  season  in  rearing  a  few  specimens  of 
this  pretty  little  insect  from  fungus. — J.  Gaednee,  8,  Friar  Terrace,  Hai-tlepool : 
May  2oth,  1887. 

A'ofes  oil  Se.iia  conopiformis  and  Platyptilus  Fischeri. — There  are  two  species 
of  Lepidoptera  that  it  seems  probable  to  me  will  occur  with  us  if  looked  for  in  the 
right  places.  The  first  of  these  is  Sesia  conopiformis,  Esp.  In  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
January,  1871,  there  is  published  a  list  of  insects  caught  by  me  at  the  Drachenfels — 
amongst  these  tipuliformis  is  mentioned  ;  this  occurring  in  an  oak  wood  without 
currant  bushes  was  always  a  mystery,  but  a  better  acquaintance  with  European  Sesice 
enables  me  to  decide  that  the  specimen  in  question  is  conopiformis.  To  separate  the 
two  species  is  very  difficult,  but  conopiformis  is  decidedly  rather  larger,  and  the 
colouring  is  brighter,  the  transparent  fenestrum  near  the  apex  of  the  wing  is 
broader,  and  there  is  a  marked  yellow  spot  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  thorax 
between  it  and  the  abdomen.  It  feeds  as  a  larva  under  the  bark  of  the  oak  ;  any 
specimen  referred  to  tipuliformis  caught  in  the  woods  deserves  careful  examination. 
The  second  insect  is  Platyptilus  Fischeri.  This  little  plume,  smaller  than  any  of 
our  native  Platyptili,  and  very  distinct  from  them,  seems  to  me  to  occur  wherever 
its  food-plant  {Antennaria  dioica)  is  found.  It  was  common  as  far  north  as  Thrond- 
jem  in  Xorway,  and  is  not  at  all  rare  in  the  Alps.  Now,  as  the  pretty  Grnaphalium 
referred  to  is  found  on  our  Scottish  hills,  it  is  probable  that  the  moth  would  occur 
there  also;  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  a  search. — R.  C  R.  Joedan,  105,  Harborne 
Road,  Edgbaston  :  May,  1887. 

Variation  in  Scoparia  ingratella;  and  remarks  on  S.  ambigualis  and  S. 
atomalis. — Varieties  of  Scoparia  (FudoreaJ  ingratella,  somewhat  resembling  the 
varieties  of  S.  pyralella  CduhitalisJ,  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Eustace 
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R.  Bankes  (vol.  xxiii,  p.  258),  occur  in  moderate  numbers  among  typical  iS.  ingratella, 
■which  is  found  commonly  on  the  coast  near  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Deal,  but  the 
variation  is  more  extended  and  general  than  it  seems  to  be  in  the  Purbeck  locality. 
I  have  a  dozen  striking  pale  varieties  of  ingratella  in  my  series,  which  I  captured  in 
July  last  (1886),  the  varieties  showing  almost  every  intermediate  form  between  the 
type  with  white  ground  colour  and  distinct  markings,  and  pure  spotless  white.  I 
have  only  captured  two  of  these  latter  forms,  one  in  1866,  the  other,  July,  1885 
(Entom.,  xix,  p.  129)  ;  but  I  have  one  with  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  the  chief 
markings,  viz.,  the  quadrate  spot  on  the  costa,  and  the  transverse  band  across  the 
base  of  the  anterior-wings  outlined  in  pale  brown,  the  insect  looking  almost  as 
white  as  the  pure  form  ;  another  has  only  a  slight  trace  of  the  quadrate  spot,  the 
basal  band  being  represented  by  a  dot  on  the  costa,  and  a  very  short  longitudinal 
line  where  the  centre  of  the  band  ought  to  be.  These  are  the  only  markings.  In 
others,  the  whole  of  the  markings  are  faintly  outlined,  leading  gradually  up  to  the 
type.  Even  in  this  original  home  of  ingratella  some  of  the  typical  form  are 
inseparable  from  inland  dubitalis  taken  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  from  otliers  I  have 
which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington.  The  capture  by  Mr.  Bankes 
of  similar  varieties  of  pyralella  is  interesting,  and  serves  to  show  how  artificial  is 
the  separation  of  these  two  so-called  species.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  should 
like  to  see  explained  relative  to  them  :  typical  dubitalis  occur  in  large  numbers  in 
Kent  and  Surrey  from  May  28th  to  June  21st,  but  the  coast  species  (?),  ingratella, 
is  never  on  the  wing  until  June  28th,  or  thereabouts,  and  continues  well  into  July. 
I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  times  of  appearance  of  these  two  forms,  but 
always  with  the  same  result.     Can  any  one  explain  this  ? 

Whilst  writing  about  this  matter,  I  may  mention  another  fact  that  has  just 
been  brought  prominently  under  my  notice  concerning  two  other  doubtful  species  in 
this  genus — atomalis  and  amhigualis.  A  short  time  ago,  I  received  a  pair  of  Shet- 
land atomalis  from  a  Shetland  collector.  They  were  undoubtedly  amhigualis, 
corresponding  in  every  particular  with  specimens  in  my  series  from  Kent,  Surrey, 
Yorkshire,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  Who  is  responsible  for  naming  these  Shetland 
insects  ?— J.  W.  Tutt,  Rayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. :  Mag,  1887- 

Occurrence  in  Worcestershire  of  Holocentroptis  stagnalls,  Alharda,  a  species  of 
Trichoptera  neiv  to  Britain. — When  searching  for  insects  on  May  10th,  1886,  at 
Qrimley,  finding  other  modes  of  collecting  all  but  useless,  I  turned  to  beating  a 
hawthorn  hedge,  the  leaves  of  which  were  about  half  grown,  and  soon  dislodged  a 
small  brownish  caddis-fly,  which  at  once  settled  on  the  umbrella,  closely  folding  its 
wings  to  its  body.  In  this  position  its  wings  seemed  to  be  banded  with  three  dark 
brown  fasciae.  Other  specimens  were  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  when  the 
hedge  and  some  willows  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  had  been  beaten,  some  dozen 
specimens  had  been  secured.  Near  the  lane,  in  a  meadow,  is  a  shallow  pond,  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  closely  filled  with  plants  of  Typha,  Rmnex,  Scirpus,  Equisetum, 
&c.,  which  I  supposed,  and  which  proves,  to  be  the  natal  place  of  the  insect. 

Wlien  these  insects  were  examined  at  home  they  proved  to  be  all  ?  .  They 
were  evidently  a  species  of  Holocentroptis,  and  appeared  to  be  the  one  described  in 
Mr.  McLachlan's  "  Revision  and  Synopsis "  as  S.  stagnalis.  Mr.  McLachlan 
concurred  in  this  view,  but  the  matter  had  to  remain  over  in  the  absence  of  the  <? . 

D  1 
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Early  in  May  of  this  year  I  visited  the  locality  tiirice,  but  without  success  until 
the  third  time  (May  9tli),  when  about  forty  specimens  of  the  ^  and  one  ?  were 
obtained  by  sweeping  the  water  plants  that  could  be  reached  from  the  margin  of 
the  pond,  and  one  $  by  beating  the  hawthorn  hedge. 

In  the  British  specimens  of  this  species  the  antennse  of  the  $  are  much  darker 
than  those  of  the  ?  ,  and  the  dark  markings  of  the  fore-wings  are  more  strongly 
developed  in  the  greater  number  of  the  (J  specimens,  though  some  are  almost 
uniformly  pale  golden-brown,  which  is  the  condition  of  fully  half  of  the  ?  .  In 
freshly  killed  S  the  posterior  wings  have  the  cilia  and  adjoining  membrane  some- 
what rosy,  but  this  is  almost  wholly  lost  in  drying.  The  <?  expands  12—14  mm., 
the  ?   16—18  mm. — J.  E.  Fletchek,  Worcester  :  June,  1887. 

[i7.  stagnalis  is  widely  distributed  on  the  continent  in  flat  marshy  districts,  but 
38  yet  only  little  known. — R.  McL.]. 

Chrysopa  stictonetira,  Gerstdcker,  =  Nothochrysa  insignis,  Walker. — In  the 
"  Mittheilungen  des  naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereins  fiir  Neuvorpommern  und 
Riigen,"  xvi  (1885),  Dr.  Gerstiicker  described  many  new  Australian  forms  of 
Neuroptera-Planipennia  {^=  Meffaloptera),  and  gave  a  list  of  Australian  species. 
The  descriptions  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent,  and  I  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  many  species  in  my  collection  therefrom.  But  there  are  several  notable 
omissions  of  described  species,  and  others  described  as  new  will  fall  as  synonyms, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  original  descriptions. 

With  regard  to  Chrysopa  stictoneura,  I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Gerstacker 
himself  has  erred  in  an  essential  point.  The  description  agrees  admirably  with 
Chrysopa  insignis,  Walker,  which  is  a  Nothochrysa,  as  I  had  indicated  in  Trans. 
]*;nt.  Soc,  London,  1808,  p.  208.  In  fact,  the  character  given  for  the  third 
cubital  cellule  in  the  anterior- wings,  viz.,"  quergetheilt,"  is  almost  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  this.  But  another  essential  character  of  Nothochrysa  is  that  the  labrum 
should  be  more  or  less  excised.  Here,  I  believe.  Dr.  Gerstacker  has  slightly  erred  in 
his  description  of  sticionenra,  for  he  says,  "  Oberlippe  nicht  ausgerandet,"  and 
"  labro  truncato."  The  excision  is  only  shallow,  but,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous, and  every  other  character  most  distinctly  agrees  with  N.  iusignis.  More- 
over the  materials  from  which  Dr.  Gerstacker  worked  were  mostly  from  the 
Godeffroy  Museum,  and  were  for  some  time  in  my  hands,  and  I  remember  to  have 
noticed  N.  insignis  amongst  them.  Walker's  type  of  C.  insignis  is  given  vaguely  as 
from  "  New  Holland  ;"  Gerstacker's  type  of  stictoneura  is  from  Rockhampton  ;  I 
possess  two  examples,  one  from  Melbourne,  collected  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  the 
other  from  Sydney,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Meyrick. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham, 
London  :  June,  1887. 

Hydroptila  femoialis,  Eaton,  and  H.  longispina,  McLach.,  probably  only  one 
species. — This  question  mainly  depends  upon  the  very  probable  alteration  in  the 
details  of  the  anal  parts  of  the  g  owing  to  drying,  &c.  The  anal  parts  are  simple. 
The  most  prominent  feature  is  a  kind  of  conical  or  "  boat-shaped  "  superior  lobe. 
Mr.  Eaton  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1873,  p.  137)  terms  it  "  trowel-shaped,"  and  he 
adds,  "and  there  are  two  long  setiform  processes  for  penis-sheaths,"  but  his  figure 
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(pi.  iii,  fig.  5)  does  not  indicate  tliem.  He  worked  almost  entirely  from  fresh  insects. 
In  my  "  Eevision  and  Synopsis,"  p.  512,  I  say  of  the  conical  lobe  that  the  lanceolate 
penis  lies  within  it,  and  the  apex  of  tlie  organ  (so  considered)  is  indicated  in  my 
figure,  pi.  Ivii,  fig.  1.  I  worked  only  from  dry  material.  Subsequently  Mr.  J.  J. 
King  took  commonly  at  Ambleside  (and  since  then  in  several  localities  in  Scotland) 
a  Hydropiila  possessing  most  of  the  characters  oi  femoralis  (and  notably  the  dark 
femora),  in  which  the  <?  had  the  anal  parts  apparently  similar,  but  there  existed  two 
extraordinarily  long  spines  proceeding  from  beneath  the  anal  lobe,  one  nearly 
straight,  the  other  more  or  less  spiral,  both  apparently  chitinous.  On  this  latter 
character  I  founded  H.  longispina,  McLach.,  in  the  "First  Additional  Supplement" 
(1884)  to  my  "  Revision,"  p.  71,  and  what  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  condition  is  figured 
there  on  pi.  vii.  Latterly  Mr.  King,  when  working  out  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  he  had  collected  in  Hi/droptilidcE,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  based  on  his 
materials,  H.  longispina  should  fall  as  a  synonym  of  H.  femoralis.  And  more 
recently  he  forwarded  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  same  localities,  some  of  which 
should  be  tvwe  femoralis,  others  true  longispina,  and  others  sufiiciently  intermediate 
to  induce  me  to  agree  with  him,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  The  "  two  long 
setiform  processes  "  described  by  Eaton  (but  which  are  not  indicated  in  his  figure, 
and  are  not  visible  in  his  only  dry  $  type  that  I  possess  in  good  condition)  no  doubt 
represent  what  I  have  considered  the  intromittent  organ  and  its  "  sheath,"  the 
latter  being  the  spiral  spine.  A  question  of  what  may  be  termed  "  mechanical 
anatomy  "  is  involved.  Notwithstanding  the  chitinous  nature  of  these  processes, 
and  their  great  length  when  fully  extended,  they  must  be  retractile  to  an  extent  that 
often  prevents  even  the  tips  of  them  from  being  visible.  In  the  case  of  the  spiral 
spine  this  could  be  arranged  by  coiling  up,  but  the  nearly  straight  one  must  (so  I 
think)  often  be  absolutely  retracted  within  the  abdomen,  a  process  that  must  need 
powerful  muscles  and  other  internal  organization  scarcely  possible  to  define  owing 
to  the  minute  size  of  the  insects.  My  original  descriptions  oi  femoralis  and  longi- 
spina otherwise  agree  remarkably  ;  even  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennse  is 
approximately  the  same  in  both,  a  point  of  some  impoi'tance,  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  counting  the  joints  in  antennse  such  as  these,  and  the  almost  practical 
certainty  that  the  number  varies  sliglitly  in  different  individuals. — Id. 

Note  on  Strongylogaster  macula,  Klug. —  Mr.  McLachlan  has  sent  me  a  speci- 
men of  this  saw-fly,  which  he  captured  in  his  garden  at  Lewisham  on  ferns  on  the 
5th  of  June.  I  have  only  once  met  with  the  species  myself,  viz.,  on  the  Kilpatrick 
Hills  towards  the  end  of  May,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  taken  in 
England  before.  I  believe  the  species  of  Strongylogaster  live  but  a  very  shoi't  time 
in  the  perfect  state,  and  all,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  feed  on  ferns 
during  their  larval  existence. 

Kunow,  it  may  be  added,  has  formed  a  genus,  Thrinax,  for  S.  macula  and  its 

'  allies  ;  and  for  S.  delicatulus  another  new  genus,  Stromhoceros ;  the  name  Strongy- 
logaster being  retained  for  filicis,  cingulatus,  and  geniculatus  (of  Wiener  Ent.  Zeit., 
iv,  p.  19).     To  carry  out  this   system   logically  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  more 

•  genera  for  certain  of  the  exotic  species  at  present  relegated  to  Strongylogaster. — 
P.  Cameron,  Sale  :  June  llth,  1887. 
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Hymenoptera  at  Ilfracombe. — I  liave  just  returned  from  a  week's  staj  at  Ilfra- 
combe,  during  which  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  but  two  or  three  bright  sunny 
mornings  enabled  me  to  catch  a  few  species  of  interest.  What  was  to  me  particularly 
noticeable  was  the  fine  condition  of  some  of  the  spring  species  of  Andrena — A. 
Trimmerana  and  A.  nigrooenea,  for  instance,  being  captured  in  as  good  condition  as 
one  would  expect  to  meet  with  them  early  in  April,  both  sexes  were  common  ;  in  an 
ordinary  year,  at  the  end  of  May,  these  species  would  only  occur  occasionally  and 
very  much  worn.  I  once  {i.  e.,  in  1882)  took  A.  nigrooenea  at  Hayling  Island  in 
July,  but  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  be  thought  a  disgrace  to  many  well- 
ordered  collections.  I  also  took,  on  June  3rd,  two  specimens  of  A.  Qwynana  9  ,  one 
of  quite  the  earliest  spring  bees  ;  indeed,  I  took  the  same  species  at  Hastings  this 
spring  on  March  26th.  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  several  specimens  of  both 
sexes  of  Andrena  angustior,  Kirby  ;  they  frequented  daisies,  dandelions,  Veronica 
Chamoedrys  and  Hieracium  pilosella.  Mr.  V.  R.  Perkins  takes  this  species  on 
Allium  ursinutn,  but  curiously  enough,  although  there  was  a  large  patch  of  Allium 
on  the  road  along  which  this  bee  occurs,  I  never  saw  a  single  specimen  on  it,  although 
I  watched  for  them  constantly.  Ilfracombe  is  not  a  locality  which  abounds  in 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera.  I  suppose  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  is  against  them  ; 
but  I  certainly  never  visited  any  locality  where  so  few  species  rewarded  one's  en- 
deavours to  make  a  collection.  —  Edward  Saundees,  St.  Ann's,  Mason's  Hill, 
Bromley,  Kent :  June  10th,  1887. 

Compsochiliis  palpalis,  'Er.,  at  Bromley,  Kent. — A  specimen  of  this  rarity  was 
captured  by  me  on  the  13th,  about  6.30  p.m.,  by  sweeping.  I  believe  there  are  oitly 
four  records  of  its  capture  in  this  country,  viz.,  Tonbridge  and  Sheerness,  Kent, 
Wandsworth  Common,  and  Caterham,  Surrey.  Mr.  Champion  enumerates  these 
four  localities  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xii  (1875),  p.  39.  Near  where  I  was  sweeping 
is  a  small  pond,  so  that  the  character  of  the  locality  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that 
in  which  Mr.  Cliampion  found  it  at  Caterham.  The  Tonbridge  specimen  also  was 
taken  near  a  damp  ditch,  so  that  it  would  appear  probable  that  this  species  is  to  be 
Bought  for  in  damp  situations. — Id.  :  June  \Gth,  1887. 

Tachinus  elongatu.i,  Gyll.,  at  Lincoln. — A  few  days  ago  I  took  a  specimen  of 
this  rare  beetle  running  on  a  pavement  in  Lincoln.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
recorded  capture  of  the  insect  in  this  district. — W.  W.  Fowler,  The  School  House, 
Lincoln  :  June  12th,  1887. 


The  Butterflies  of  North  America,  by  W.  H.  Edwards.  Third  series. 
Part  ii,  1887.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  ;  London  : 
Triibner  and  Co.     4to. 

The  present  part  is  occupied  by  the  following  species  :  Colias  Harfordii,  and 
its  var.  (or  race)  barbara,  H.  Edw.,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  life-history,  illus- 
trated by  24  figures,  of  which  nine  are  devoted  to  the  perfect  insect,  and  the 
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remainder  to  egg,  larvae,  and  pupa.  Argynnis  coronis,  Behr,  with  four  exquisite 
figures  for  both  sexes.  A  note  concerning  A.  Calliope,  Boisd.  Finally,  JVeo- 
7iympha  gemma,  Hiib.,  and  N.  Henshawi,  Edw.,  the  plate  containing  25  figures, 
with  full  biological  details  for  N.  gemma.  As  heretofore,  both  text  and  plates  bear 
evidence  of  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy. 


ituarti. 

W.  C.  Utiwin. — "  We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  April  23rd,  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Unwin,  of  Lewes,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76.  Mr.  Unwin  was  very  widely  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  Naturalist.  Without  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  a  specialist,  he 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  such  as  is  seldom 
attained  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  present  day,  and  he  was  especially  an  observer 
and  student  of  our  local  Fauna  and  Flora.  In  his  earliest  years  (more  than  fifty 
years  ago)  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  ornithology,  both  shooting  birds  and 
stiifSng  them.  He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated our  local  plants.  Subsequently  he  collected  nearly  all  orders  of  insects, 
and  in  his  declining  years  he  took  up  the  study  of  mosses,  in  which  he  did  good 
work.  A  glance  through  the  list  of  papers  which  he  read  before  the  Lewes  and 
East  Sussex  Natural  Histoiy  Society,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  a  prominent 
member,  will  show  his  versatility — "  Summer  Birds  of  Passage,"  "  Humble  Bees," 
"  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells,"  "  Kaphidee,"  "  Hymenoptera,"  "  Collecting  Mosses," 
were  among  the  numerous  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  His  published  papers  were 
somewhat  numerous.  In  the  "  Naturalist "  of  1853 — 54  he  published  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  Natural  History  of  Sussex.  The  lists  of  insects  and  plants  in  Mrs. 
Merrifield's  "  Natural  History  of  Brighton  "  were  chiefly  compiled  by  him,  and  he 
also  contributed  several  papers  at  various  times  to  the  "  Zoologist "  and  other  scien- 
tific periodicals.  His  principal  work,  however,  was  "Illustrations  and  Dissections 
of  the  Genera  of  British  Mosses,"  published  in  1878,  and  illustrated  by  his  own 
beautifully-executed  drawings.  He  was  a  skilled  microscopist  and  draughtsman. 
His  studies  brought  him  at  various  times  into  communication  with  most  of  the 
principal  Naturalists  of  the  day.  Of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  he  was  always 
"willing  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others,  and  many  Naturalists  remember  with 
gratitude  his  ready  help.  The  love  of  Nature  he  retained  to  the  last,  and  he  passed 
peacefully  away  after  protracted  suffering." 

We  take  the  above  from  the  East  Sussex  News  of  April  29th,  1887.  We  are 
aorry  to  learn,  from  private  sources,  that  for  several  years  Mr.  Unwin  had  been  unable 
to  follow  his  avocations,  with  the  result  that  his  widow  is  in  very  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. Her  case  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Richardson,  of  Lewes, 
who  will  be  happy  to  give  further  information. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :   June  1st,  1887.— Dr.  Daa'id  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Crowley  exhibited  the  following  specimens  of   Diurni,  from   the 
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Kareen  Hills,  Biinnah  :  —Fapilio  Zaleucus,  Hew.,  Fapilio  Adamsoni,  Smith,  Papilio 
P  sp.  (male  and  female),  and  I^ymplialis  I\icholii,  Smith. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Billups  exhibited  several  specimens  of  an  ant  found  at  Kew, 
frequenting  a  species  of  palm  from  Tropical  Australia,  and  v\hich  had  been  deter- 
mined as  Tapinoma  melanucephalum,  F. ;  also  living  specimens  of  Carahus  auratus, 
from  the  Borough  Market,  and  of  a  species  of  Blaps  from  Northern  Africa. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Brazilian  Locust,  Conocephalus, 
?  sp.,  which  he  had  for  some  time  preserved  alive,  and  which  had  only  died  that  same 
morning.  He  called  attention  to  the  change  of  colour  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  this  insect ;  in  a  bright  light  they  were  dirty  white  or  horn-coloured,  with  a 
black  dot  in  the  middle  ;  but  at  night,  or  if  the  insects  were  confined  in  a  dark  box, 
they  became  altogether  black  ;  shortly  after  death,  also,  the  eyes  became  black. 
Mr.  McLachlan  observed  that  he  had  noticed  a  darker  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  eye  in 
Ephemerid(B,  and  in  other  Neuroptera.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  Sharp 
and  others,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  alteration  in  question. 

Lord  Walsingham  exhibited  specimens  of  Cateremna  terebrella,  Zk.,  a  species 
lately  taken  by  himself  in  Britain,  and  recorded  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  82. 

Mr.  Meyrick  read  two  papers  "  On  Fyralidiiia  from  Australia  and  the  South 
Pacific  "  and  "  Descriptions  of  some  exotic  Micro-Le'pidoptera."  In  these  papers 
about  sixty  new  species  were  described.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Meyrick  stated  that,  as 
far  as  the  Pyralidina  were  concerned,  Australia  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
region,  for  a  large  number  were  not  endemic,  but  appeared  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  method  of  this  immigration  seemed  doubtful. 
Mr.  Meyrick  was  of  opinion  that  the  insects  flew  very  long  distances,  and  effected  a 
settlement  through  their  food-plant  being  widely  distributed  and  common.  He 
instanced  the  undoubted  immigration  of  certain  Australian  species  into  New 
Zealand,  a  distance  of  1200  miles.  Mr.  Stainton  adduced  the  instance  of  Margarode.s 
unionalis,  which  is  a  South-European  insect,  feeding  on  the  olive,  yet  is  occasionally 
found  in  Britain.  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  connection  with  his  papers,  exhibited  Oxychirota 
paradoxa,  Meyr.  (unique  specimen  representing  the  family  Oxychirolidcs),  Ephar- 
pastis  dcedala,  Mcyr.,  and  Mixophyla  erminea,  Moore.  Mr.  Meyrick  also  made  some 
observations  on  the  distribution  of  the  insect  fauna  in  the  various  regions  of 
Australia;  he  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  different  in  certain  defined 
portions  of  the  Continent,  which  might  be  roughly  regarded  as  oases  in  the  midst 
of  desert  districts  :  all  his  observations,  however,  had  tended  to  upset  Mr.  Wallace's 
theory  that  Eastern  and  Western  Australia  were  originally  separated,  as  the 
gradations  in  the  insect  fauna  from  cast  to  west  were  quite  gradual;  in  Western 
Australia  the  Tineina  were  the  only  gi-oup  well  represented  by  peculiar  endemic 
forms. 

Mr.  Pascoe  read  a  paper  "  On  tlie  genus  Byrsops,"  a  genus  of  Curculionidce. 

The  President  announced  that  Lord  Walsingham's  collection  of  Lepidoptera  and 
larv8e,i'ecently  presented  to  the  nation,  would  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  until  the  end  of  June. — W.  W.  Fowlee, 
Mon.  Secretary. 
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ON  CERTAIN   SPECIES   OF   COLEOPTERA  NEW  TO   BRITAIN,  OR 

REINSTATED. 

BY   THE   REV.   W.    W.   FOWLER,   M.A.,   F.L.8.,   &c. 

HoMALOTA  coxsAXOuiNEA,  Eppelsheim. 

Tliis  species  appears  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  //.  lovglcornis  and 
II.  sordida  groups ;  in  the  European  catalogue  of  Hoyden,  Reittcr,  and  Weise  it  is 
placed  in  tlic  sub-genus  Coproihassa,  which  contains  besides  H.  sordida  and  II. 
melanaria  ;.  it  differs,  however,  from  these  latter  species  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax, 
whicli  is  much  less  narrowed  in  front,  and  in  the  sculpture  of  the  hind-body,  which 
moreover  is  less  narrowed  behind  ;  the  following  is  a  detailed  description  : — Pitchy- 
black  or  brownish,  with  the  tliorax  slightly  lighter,  the  elytra  reddish  or  reddish- 
brown,  and  the  apex  of  hind-body  broadly  testaceous ;  head  rather  large,  finely  but 
not  very  closely  punctured  ;  antennae  long  and  stout,  pitchy-black,  with  base  gome- 
times  ferruginous  ;  joints  2 — 3  of  about  equal  length,  much  longer  than  4th,  5 — 10 
not  differing  much  in  length,  the  penultimate  being  about  as  long  as  broad,  last 
joint  long,  pointed,  at  least  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  together ;  thorax  transverse, 
with  sides  rather  evenly  and  not  strongly  rounded,  and  not  strongly  narrowed  in 
front,  the  apex  being  nearly  as  broad  as  the  base,  punctuation  fine ;  elytra  about  as 
long  as  thorax,  finely  sculptured ;  hind-body  not  strongly  narrowed  behind,  very 
finely  punctured,  less  evidently  at  apex  than  at  base ;  legs  clear  testaceous-yellow. 

Length,  2^ — 3  mm. 
Three  specimens  of  this  rare  coutinental  species  were  taken  by 
Mr.  E.  Saunders,  at  liollington,  near  Hastings,  in  1871.  M.  Fauve], 
"who  kindly  determined  the  species  for  me,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
its  occurrence  in  Britain,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  Eastern 
Germany  and  Austria. 

ScopiEus  coGNATUs,  Muls.  ct  Roy. 

This  species  very  much  resembles  S.  piisHlus,  but  may  be  known  by  the  slightly 
longer  elytra,  and  by  having  the  intermediate  tibisD  somewhat  dilated,  and  also  by 
the  characters  of  the  7th  segment  of  the  hind-body  in  the  male  ;  in  -S.  pusillus  this 
is  I'ather  deeply  and  angularly,  but  simply,  emarginate  ;  in  S.  cognatns  the  emar- 
gination  is  rounded  at  apex,  and  is  bounded  by  two  strong  arched  impi-essions, 
converging  in  front,  which  make  the  edges  of  the  emargination  appear  raised. 

Length,  2|  mm. 

One  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  at  Ventuor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  another  kindly  sent  to  me  b}'  M.  Eauvel,  who,  I  believe, 
obtained  it  from  M.  Javet's  collection  ;  it  is  labelled  "  Wingham," 
whicli  is  a  village  near  Sandwich. 

Bledius  bissiaiilis,  Er. 

This  distinct  species  of  Bledius  belongs  to  the  section  in  wliicli  the  thorax  has 
no  central  impressed  channel,  but  in  its  stead  a  smooth  central  line,  which  some- 
times appears  slightly  raised  ;  hitherto  we  have  only  possessed  as  British  two  species 
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of  this  group,  B.  crassicoUis  and  B.  erraiicus.  B.  dissimilis  may  be  at  once  known  i 
from  the  latter  by  the  much  coarser  punctuation  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  former 
by  having  the  elytra  longer  than  the  thoi'as,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  posterior 
angles  of  the  latter  are  moi'e  rounded ;  in  all  the  specimens  that  I  have  taken  the  elytra 
are  yellowish  or  testaceous,  with  a  slight  red  tinge,  with  the  suture  more  or  less 
broadly  dark ;  occasionally  the  dark  colour  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  elytra  : 
this  appears  to  be  the  v.  nigricans,  Er. ;  the  chief  distinguishing  character,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  two  long  spines  which  are  situated  at  each  side  of  the  6th  ventral 
segment  of  the  hiud-body  of  the  male,  and  which  are  plainly  visible  from  above ; 
they  are  slender  and  curved  at  apes,  and  are  very  conspicuous  ;  in  B.  erraticus  they 
are  entirely  absent,  and  in  B.  crassicoUis  take  the  form  of  short  teeth  ;  B.  dissimilis 
appears  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  B.  cribricollis,  a  species  not  hitherto  found  in 
Britain,  but  which  is  common  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France  ;  it  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  latter  species  in  its  less  red  elytra,  the  suture  of  which  is  more 
broadly  darker,  in  its  more  closely  punctured  thorax,  of  which  the  interstices  are 
not  quite  so  smooth,  and  in  its  shorter  antennse,  of  which  the  penultimate  joints  are 
more  transverse.  Length,  3|  mm. 

As  long  ago  as  1878,  soon  after  I  commenced  collecting,  I  took 
two  or  three  specimens  of  this  species  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire, 
which  were  named  for  me  as  B.  erraticus  ;  in  18S4,  I  found  the 
species  in  the  same  locality  in  large  numbers,  and  discovered  that  it 
certainly  was  not  B.  erraticus,  nor  did  it  agree  with  B.  crassicoUis. 
I  afterwards  determined  it  from  Mulsant  and  Eey's  "  Brevipennes  "  as 
B.  dissimilis,  and  a  specimen  I  sent  to  M.  Fauvel  w^as  also  returned 
to  me  by  him  with  this  name  ;  the  only  point  that  seemed  doubtful 
was  the  fact  that  the  long  spines  in  the  male  are  represented  by 
Mulsant  and  Eey  as  curving  outwards,  whereas  in  my  specimens  they 
are  larger  than  in  their  figure,  and  curved  inwards  ;  in  all  other  points, 
however,  the  insect  quite  agrees  v/ith  their  description.  The  species 
occurs  in  great  numbers  at  Bridlington,  where  its  casts  may  be  found 
on  the  sides  nf  the  dark  clay  cliffs,  from  their  tops  nearly  to  the 
shore  line  ;  it  is  never  found  in  the  sand  with  B.  arenarius,  which  is 
also  very  abundant.  Together  with  the  perfect  insect  I  found  the 
larvge  and  pupje,  the  latter  in  little  cells  with  polished  sides  formed  in 
the  clay  ;  I  know  of  no  other  British  locality  but  Bridlington  for  this 
insect,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  been  recorded  before :  others  of 
the  rarer  Bledii,  such  as  B.  crassicoUis,  have  been  found  in  only  one  or 
two  localities,  and  in  these  in  some  numbers,  so  that  it  is  most  probable 
we  shall  find  other  species  in  Britain,  such  as  B.  cribricoUis,  &c. 

Btthinus  talidus,  Aube. 
Very  like  B.  puncticolUs,  but  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  male, 
which  has  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae  slightly  shorter,  and  without  a  dentiform 
appendage  at  apex,  the  femora  strongly  thickened,  and  the  tibiae  robust,  the  posterior 
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pair  being  of  equal  breadth  throughout ;  the  thorax  is  rather  broader  in  proportion 
than  in  the  preceding  genus,  and  the  colour,  as  a  rule,  is  said  to  be  dai-ker,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  reliable  character,  as  it  is  variable ;  in  _S.  puncticollis  the  male  has 
the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  thickened,  the  first  armed  with  a  small  denti- 
form appendage  on  its  internal  apex,  and  the  femora  ample.  Length,  IJ  mm. 

Found  under  the  same  circumstances  as  B.  puncticoUia,  und 
apparently  widely  distributed  and  mixed  with  that  species  in  col- 
lections ;  in  Dr.  sharp's  collection  there  are  specimens  from  Bishop's 
AVood  and  Hampstead,  as  well  as  from  several  Scotch  localities,  and  I 
have  specimens  from  Bretby  Wood,  near  Reptou,  Burton-on-Trent ;  it 
is  evidently  the  insect  referred  to  by  Denny  (Mon.  Psel.  et  Scyd.,  p. 
26)  as  the  female  of  '''Areopagus  puncticollis,'''  of  which  he  says, 
"  thighs  very  thick  in  female,"  although  what  eould  have  led  him  to 
the  determination  of  the  sex  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

MiCEAMBK  ABIETIS,  Payk. 
There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  regarding  this  species,  which  has  before  been 
introduced  into  the  British  list  on  the  authority  of  large  specimens  of  Crt/ptojjha</us 
vini ;  a  specimen  named  for  me  on  the  continent  as  M.  ahietis  appears  to  me  to 
differ  in  no  point  from  the  species  just  mentioned,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Blatch  and 
Dr.  Capron  have  both  taken  the  insect  in  the  London  district  :  it  is  larger,  with 
shorter  and  less  thick  pubescence,  and  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  not  pro- 
duced into  a  tooth  behind ;  the  elytra  also  are  more  finely  and  closely  punctured. 

Length,  \\  mm. 

The  species  occurs  on  pine  trees  ;  the  habitat,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  different  from  that  of  €.  vini  (which  species  must  also  be 
referred  to  Thomson's  genus  Micrambe).  I  feel,  however,  almost 
certain  that  I  have  found  C.  vini  on  low-growing  firs. 

Atomaeia  ehenana,  Kr. 

Closely  allied  to  A.  basalis,  but  broader  and  more  convex,  with  the  thorax 
rufous  and  the  testaceous  colour  of  the  elytra  reaching  further  towards  the  base  ; 
the  antennae  are  rather  shorter  and  stouter  ;  the  thorax  has  the  sides  more  slightly 
rounded,  and  almost  angularly  dilated  about  the  middle,  and  the  elytra  are  con- 
siderably broader  and  more  widened  before  the  middle.  Length,  lA  mm. 

This  species  has  occurred  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Shoreham,  Brighton, 
and  Bognor  ;  it  appears  certainly  to  be  a  good  species,  although  it  has 
been  altogether  omitted  from  the  British  list  as  being  a  variety  of 
A.  gutta  (from  which  it  is  quite  distinct),  and  is  given  as  a  variety  of 
A.  basalis  in  the  European  catalogue  of  Heyden,  Keitter,  and  Weise. 

Melanophthalma  (Cokticakia)  similata,  Gyil. 

Very  like  M.  fuscula,  but  easily  distinguislied  by  the  sha]ie  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  and  usually  has  three  fovcfr  at   the   base,  of  which 
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tlie  lateral  ones  are  more  or  less  obsolete;  the  sculpture  of  the  elytra  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  alternate  interstices  are  raised  and  somewhat  carinate,  especially 
near  suture  :  the  colour  of  the  type  form  is  more  or  less  ferruginous,  but  the  insect 
varies  both  in  tliis  point  and  in  size.  Length,  1| — If  mm. 

Oue  specimeu  of  the  type  form  is  in  Dr.  Sharp's  collection, 
without  locality,  and  another  of  the  larger  dark  variety  is  in  the  same 
collection,  from  Braemar. 

M.  ruLYiPEs,  var.  meridionalis,  Eeitter. 
The  type  form  of  M.fulvipes  is  pitchy-black,  and  rather  larger  than  is  the  case 
■with  any  of  our  specimens,  all  of  which  must  apparently  be  referred  to  the  var. 
meridional  is,  Rcitter,  by  reason  of  their  small  size,  and  lighter,  reddish,  colour. 

Ljsmophlceus  pusillus,  Schon.   (Jongicornis,  Marsh.). 
Eather  larger  than  L.  duplieatns,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  closely  allied,  and 
distinguished  by  having  only  one  impressed  line  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  antenna}  of  the  male  are  almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body  ;  the 
elytra  also  are  more  plainly  striated,  and  the  general  form  is  broader. 

Length,  1^ — If  mm. 

In  granaries ;  imported  with  corn ;  found  by  Mr.  Fitch,  at 
Maldon,  Essex.  These  granary  beetles  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  deal 
with,  but  if  one  is  introduced  into  the  British  list,  others  must  be,  and 
we  already  have  a  considerable  number  of  cosmopolitan  insects  in 
our  catalogues. 

AGAEICOPHAOrS  CONFOEMIS,  Er. 
In  Dr.  Power's  collection  there  are  three  or  four  sp3cimens  of  Agaricophagtis 
labelled  conformis  :  one  of  these  I  sent  to  Herr  Eeitter,  who  has  recently  revised 
the  whole  of  the  Anisotomina,  and  he  has  confirmed  it  for  me  as  that  species ;  it 
appears  plain,  therefore,  that  we  possess  as  British  what  is  regarded  as  A.  conformis 
on  the  continent ;  the  species  was  introduced  many  years^ago  by  Mr.  Crotch,  but 
afterwards  given  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  specimens  were  only  forms  of  A. 
cephalotes  ;  the  general  differences  appear  to  be  very  slight,  A.  conformis  being 
smaller,  and  of  a  shorter  oval  form  than  A.  cephalotes,  with  the  head  smaller  and 
the  thorax  more  narrowed  in  front ;  the  elytra  also  are  more  thickly  cross  striated  ; 
the  head,  however,  varies  in  size  in  the  sexes,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  dependable 
character;  in  the  male,  however,  A.  cephalotes  has  the  posterior  femora  dilated, 
emarginate  beneath,  and  armed  in  the  middle  with  a  recurved  tooth,  whereas  in 
A.  conformis  they  are  only  armed  with  a  minute  tooth  at  apex :  the  species  is  so 
very  rare  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  many  specimens  for  comparison,  and  at  present 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  possess  more  than  one  British  species,  whether  it  be 
cephalotes  or  whether  it  be  conformis. 

Anisotoma  rubiginosa,  Schmidt. 

This  is  another  of  the  doubtful  species  that  have  been  alternately  introduced 
into  the  British  catalogue  and  afterwards  given  up :  it  is  a  very  convex,  globose- 
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ovate  species,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  thorax  move  convex  than  the 
elytra,  by  the  very  fine,  and  at  the  same  time  diffuse,  punctuation  of  the  thorax,  and 
by  the  ahnost  invisible  punctuation  of  the  interstices  of  the  elytra.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  Mr.  Mason's  collection  which  was  returned  to  me  from  the  continent  as 
"pres  ruhiginosa  ;"  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  new  species,  but  must,  T 
think,  be  roferred  to  A.  ruliginosa. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  here  remarked  that  A.  oblonga,  Er.,  and  A.  grandis,  Fairm., 
are  now  united  by  the  chief  continental  authorities,  and  also  that  A.  oSesa,  Schmidt, 
appears  to  be  considered  as  in  all  probability  identical  with  A.  dulia,  Klug,  and  A. 
similata,  Eye,  as  a  form  of  A.  hadia,  Sturm. 

Very  little  is  usually  known  about  the  difference  between  Cyrtusa  mmuta,Ahv., 
and  C.  jyatixilla,  Schm. :  the  former  is  a  larger,  less  elongate,  and  more  convex  insect, 
with  the  posterior  tibise  gradually  widened  to  apex,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  thorax 
right  angles ;  it  has  been  taken  at  Scarborough  and  in  the  Solway  district  of  Scotland, 
but  very  rarely  ;  (he  latter  is  evidently  smaller,  more  elongate,  and  less  convex,  with 
the  posterior  tibiae  abruptly  widened  at  apex,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  thorax 
obtuse  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  London  district  in  several  localities,  and  has  been 
taken  at  Hastings  and  in  the  New  Forest.  Most  of  the  specimens  standing  in  our 
collections  as  C.  minuta  ought  probably  to  be  referred  to  C.  pauxilla. 

Adalia  (Coccinella)  obliterata,  L.,  var.  fenestbata,  "Weise. 
In  Dr.  Power's  collection  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  very  distinct  vai-iety 
of  Adalia  obliterata,  L.  :  it  is  quite  black,  with  the  apex  of  the  elytra  and  a  few 
more  or  less  distinct  spots  at  margins  and  on  disc  of  the  same  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
red,  and  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  somewhat  broadly  whitish. 

The  specimens  were  taken  at  Northampton,  on  ling,  by  the  Eev. 
Hamlet  Clark. 

A.  BOTUNicA,  Payk.,  var.  ceucifeba,  Weise. 
Most  Coleopterists  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Power's  collection  will  remem- 
ber a  rather  small,  hemispherical,  yellowish  Coccinella  labelled  "like  variabilis,  but 
not  it,"  which  Dr.  Power  used  to  set  great  store  by,  and  often  endeavoured  to  get 
identified  :  this  specimen  has  lately  been  named  for  me  by  Herr  Reitter  as  Adalia 
hothnica,  v.  crucifera,  Weise,  a  species  which  occurs  in  northern  Europe,  the 
mountainous  districts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  Siberia.  Dr.  Power's  specimen  is  from 
Moss  Morran,  Scotland.  The  genus  Adalia  differs  from  Coccinella  proper  in  having 
the  prostei-num  convex,  and  without  carinse,  whereas  in  the  latter  genus  the  pros- 
ternum  is  depressed  between  the  coxte,  and  furnished  with  two  carina! ;  hitherto 
only  two  species  have  been  known  as  British,  A.  ohliterata  and  A.  bipunctata.  A. 
hothnica  is  ahnost  circular  and  hemispherical.  Head  and  thorax  yellow,  with 
distinct  black  markings,  which  are  more  or  less  confluent  ;  elytra  yellow,  with  the 
suture  and  six  patches  on  each  black  ;  the  side  margins  also,  until  a  third  before 
apex,  are  black ;  in  the  variety  two  of  these  patches  on  each  elytron  are  free,  two 
join  the  margin,  one  touches  the  apex,  and  one  the  suture  at  middle  :  the  suture 
and  the  two  patches  that  join  it  form  a  rough  cruciform  figure  ;  the  legs  are  pitchy ; 
the  elytra  are  closely  and  rather  distinctly  punctured.  Length,  3i  — 4  mm. 

Lincoln :  June,  1887. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  BRITISH  ANTHOMYIID^. 

BY    B.    H.    MEADE. 
{Coiifimied  fi-om    Vol.   xxiii,  p.   253). 

HTLEMYIA,  E.  Desv. 

H.    COARCTATA,    rail. 

The  larvffi  of  this  species  have   been   found   in  the  stalks  of  wheat,  upon  which 

they  feed,  often  doing  great  damage  to  the  crops.     In  May,  1882,  I  bred  several  of 

these  flies  from  young  wheat  plants  (infested  by  little  maggots)  which  were  sent  to 

me  by  Mr.  Creese,  of  Tcddington,  near  Tewkesbury,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Orraerod. 

CIIORTOPHILA,  Macq. 

C.    STLTESTBIS,    Fall. 

This  large  species  has  been  recorded  as  British  by  Mr.  Yerrall,  in  his  "  Hundred 
new  British  species  of  Dipiera."  It  is  a  mountain  species  which  he  captured  in 
Scotland,  closely  resembling  Ht/drophoria  conica  in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  markings  ; 
it  may,  however,  easily  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  scales  of  the  alulets  being 
much  smaller  and  equal  in  size,  by  the  arista  being  pubescent  instead  of  plumose, 
and  by  the  eyes  being  approximate  in  both  sexes,  instead  of  being  contiguous  in  the 
males  and  widely  separated  in  the  females,  as  in  H.  conica.  As  I  before  mentioned 
in  my  list,  Schiner  placed  this  species,  together  with  C.  Billbergi,  in  the  genus 
Eriphia,  Mgn. 

C.    TEAPEZINA,    Zett. 

Mr.  Verrall,  in  his  "  Hundred  new  species,"  has  recorded  the  capture  of  A. 
(Phorbia)  striolata,  Fall.,  and  remarks  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  fly  that  I  had 
named  C.  trapezina,  Zett.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  identity  of 
noany  species  that  have  been  only  shortly  and  insufficiently  described,  and  I  allow 
that  my  specimens  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  some  that  I  have  received  from 
the  continent  under  the  name  of  C.  trapezina,  the  central  marks  on  the  back  of  the 
abdomen  being  larger  and  more  quadrate  in  the  continental  specimens  than  in  the 
English  ones,  where  they  are  triangular  in  form  ;  still  I  cannot  make  them  agree  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  P.  striolata,  Fall.,  of  which  Zetterstedt  says,  "  Valde  similis 
A.  radicum,"*  in  which  the  abdomen  is  marked  by  strong  transverse  black  lines  in 
addition  to  the  longitudinal  dorsal  stripe. 

C.  CINEEEA,  Fall. 
In  my  notes  on  this  fly  I  find  that  I  have  mixed  up  the  male  and  female  of  two 
distinct  species.  The  one  that  I  took  for  tlie  male  of  C.  cinerea  being  really  that  of 
P.  cepetorum.  I  discovered  my  error  by  breeding  a  number  of  both  males  and 
females  of  the  latter  species  from  onions,  when  I  found  that  the  male  flies  were 
identical  with  those  that  I  had  named  C.  cinerea,  while  the  females  were  quite 
distinct.  In  colour,  markings,  &c.,  the  two  species  are  very  similar,  but  the  females 
of  C.  cinerea  are  larger  than  those  of  P.  cepetorum,  and  differ  as  well  by  the 
following  points  of  structure.  The  arista  in  C.  cinerea  is  distinctly  pubescent 
*  Zett.,  Dipt.  Soand.,  torn,  xiv,  fol.  6242. 
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throughout  its  entire  length,  while  in  P.  cepetorum  it  is  only  slightly  hairy  for  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  thickened  base.  The  fronto-orbital  bristles*  are  differently 
arranged  in  the  two  species.  In  C.  cinerea  the  upper  series  (three  in  number)  is 
placed  on  an  outer  line  to  the  lower  series,  and  turns  outwards  ;  the  bristles  in  the 
lower  series  are  also  much  smaller  than  the  upper  ones,  are  five  or  six  in  number, 
and  turn  inwards.  In  P.  cepetorum  the  bristles  in  the  upper  and  lower  series  foi'm 
one  extended,  though  curved,  line  ;  they  turn,  however,  in  opposite  directions  as  in 
the  other  species,  but  there  is  less  difference  in  size  between  the  bristles  in  the  two 
series,  and  those  in  the  lower  one  are  only  three  (sometimes  four)  in  number.  The 
edges  of  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments  have  larger  and  longer  bristles  in 
C.  cinerea  than  in  P.  cepetorum  ;  the  wings  also  differ  in  the  two  species— in  C. 
cinerea  the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins  are  slightly  divergent  at  their  ex- 
tremities, while  in  P.  cepetorum  they  are  quite  parallel,  and  the  third  reaches  the 
border  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  wing,  while  in  C.  cinerea  it  ends  a  little  before 
the  apex. 

The  males  belonging  to  C.  cinerea  are  still  unknown  to  me. 

C.   LONGULA,   Fall. 

Zett.,  Schin.,  Knd.,  non  Meig.,  nee  Macq. 

This  is  a  well-marked  little  species,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a  single  male, 
which  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brunetti,  and  captured  by  him  at  Balham  in  August, 
1885.  It  has  a  narrow  cylindrico-conical  abdomen,  marked  on  the  dorsum  with  a 
longitudinal  row  of  narrow  triangular  spots.  The  thorax  has  two  dark  longitudinal 
lines  on  the  dorso-central  region  placed  rather  widely  apart,  which  are  formed  by  a 
series  of  brown  spots  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  outer  row  of  the  dorso-central 
bristles.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  species,  however,  is  the  clouding  of 
the  transverse  veins  of  the  wings,  by  which  it  somewhat  resembles  HyJemyia 
pullula,  Zett.,  and  with  which  it  was  confounded  by  Meigen  and  Macquart.  The 
face  and  forehead  are  not  very  prominent  in  this  s]5ecies,  so  it  will  come  under  my 
second  section.  Rondani  has  remarked  this,  but  Schiner  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
placing  it  next  to  C.  buccata. 

PHORBIA,  E.  Desv. 

P.  DISCEETA,  Meig. 
Mr.  Verrall  has  recorded  the  capture  of  this  species,  of  which  he  kindly  sent 
me  specimens.  It  is  well  marked,  characterized  by  the  eyes  of  the  male  being 
rather  widely  separated  (sub-contiguous),  by  the  thorax  being  striped  with  five 
rather  indistinct  lines,  by  the  abdomen  being  flat,  having  brown  reflexions,  being 
marked  by  an  interrupted  longitudinal  dorsal  band,  and  black  transverse  lines,  and 
by  the  wings  being  brunescent. 

P.    VETULA,    Zett. 
Mr.  Verrall  has  also  recorded  the  capture  of  this  species,  but,  as  he  remarks, 
there  is  some  doubt  respecting  it.     I  think  it  is  probably  an  undescribed  sj^ecies. 

*  See  Osten-Sacken's  "  Et.say  of  Comparative  Cha;totaxy." 
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P.  iGNOTA,  Eond. 
Both  males  and  females  were  bred  by  Mr.  Inchbald  in  June,  1885,  from  the 
flower  heads  of  ragwort.  ' 

PEGOMTIA,  E.  Dcsv.  I 

P.  siLACEA,  Meig.,  Scbin.,  ' 

{olwi  F.  diaphana,  Auc).  I 

Mr.  Verrall  has  recorded  the  capture  of  this  rather  rare  species  in  Britain,  and  I 
since  my  last  list  was  published  I  have  found  it  myself  near  Bradford,  as  well  as  in  '• 
Oxfordshire,  and  have  also  received  a  specimen  from  Miss  Prescott  Decie,  found  near  j 
Tonbury.     This  species  has  been  mixed  up  by  authors  with  the  3Iusca  flaveola  of ' 
Fallen,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.     I  placed   the  latter  in  the  first  part  of  uiy  | 
list  in  the  genus  Mydma,  but  there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  ; 
proper  position ;    Schincr  arranges  it  among  his  Limnoi^horcp.,  under  the  specific 
name  of  diaphana,  and  as  the  eyes  in  some  specimens  are  slightly  hairy,  it   has  also  . 
been  classed  among  the  AricicB.    Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  will  be  better 
to  place  it,  together  with  its  congener  (P.  silacea),  in  the  genus  Pegomyia.     Both  ' 
species  have  moderate  and  unequal  sized  scales  to  the  alulets,  and  will  therefore 
come  into  myfirst  division  of  that  genus.     Fallen  and  Zetterstedt  place  them  next 
each  other,  and  the  descriptions  of  these  species  have  been  so  mixed  up,  that  the 
synonymy  has  become  very  confused. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  correspondence  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  with 
Professor  Mik,  of  Vienna,  respecting  these  two  species,  and  from  the  information 
which  I  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  from  tlie  interchange  of  specimens,  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the  name  dia^^Iiana  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  have  been  applied  by  Wiedemann  to  the  less  highly  developed 
species  which  we  now  prop(>se  to  call  silacea  ;  but,  on  Prof.  Mik  examining  the  types 
(of  which  he  found  three)  in  the  Wied.  Collection  in  Vienna,  he  found  that  they  all 
(though  named  diaphana)  belonged  to  the  more  highly  developed  species,  the  M. 
jlaveola  of  Fallen.  This  being  the  case.  Prof.  Mik  suggested  to  me  that  the  name 
diaphana  had  better  be  dropped,  for  it  is  really  only  ai^plicable  to  31.  flaveola,  which 
has  a  translucent  abdomen,  while  the  other  has  not,  and  it  would  lead  to  much 
confusion  to  transpose  the  names  entirely.  Meigcn  having  described  the  less  highly 
developed  of  these  species  in  his  7th  volume,  under  the  name  of  A.  silacea,  and 
Schiner  having  followed  him.  Prof.  Mik  thought  that  we  had  better  adopt  this  title  ; 
he  promised  to  publish  some  observations  himself  upon  the  subject,  but  as  he  has 
not  yet  done  so,  I  have  pleasure  in  following  his  suggestion. 

Before  endeavouring  to  clear  up  the  synonymy,  I  think  it  will  be  better  briefly 
to  point  out  the  principal  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  species,  as  neither 
of  them  have  been  fully  described. 

P.  FLAVEOLA. —  Frontal  triangle  in  male  mostly  black,  but  occasionally  red 
(young  spec.  ?)  ;  eyes  contiguous,  and  sometimes  slightly  pubescent ;  frontal  space 
in  female  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  head,  and  also  mostly 
black  ;  face  glistening  white  in  both  sexes  ;  antenna  with  two  basal  joints  yellow, 
and  third  joint   black    in    both   sexes  ;    arista  shortly  ciliated,   in  some  specimens 
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nearly  bare  ;  tliorax  testaceous  and  glabrous,  showing  the  spur  of  a  ■white  central 
^tripe  on  its  front  margin,  and  having  four  bristles  behind  the  suture  in  the  outer 
dorso-central  row  ;  abdomen  oval,  yellow,  and  translucent,  sometimes  a  little  in- 
fuscated  on  the  back  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments,  otherwise  immaculate,  edges 
of  the  second  and  tliird  segments  destitute  of  bristles  on  the  dorsum  ;  legs  yellow, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  all  the  joints  of  which  are  black ;  hind  tibite  of  the 
males  with  a  strong  black  spur  or  spine  projecting  from  their  inner  ends  ;  wings 
with  the  external  transverse  veins  rather  oblique,  and  sometimes  a  little  sinuous  ; 
the  internal  transverse  vein  is  placed  a  little  before  the  termination  of  the  auxiliary 
vein. 

P.  SILACEA. — Frontal  triangle  in  the  male,  as  well  as  frontal  space  in  the  female, 
yellow;  eyes  contiguous  in  the  male,  and  quite  bare  ;  face  yellowish- white  ;  an- 
tcnnte  entirely  yellow  in  the  male,  but  with  third  joint  black  in  the  female ;  arista 
shortly  ciliated,  lengtli  of  hairs  about  the  same  as  in  the  foi'mer  species  j  thorax  of  a 
dead  whitish-yellow  colovir,  which  is  lighter  at  the  fore  part;  unstriped  ;  bristles 
in  the  dorso-central  rows  small,  only  three  in  the  outer  row  behind  the  suture;  ab- 
domen small  and  flat,  dull  yellow,  and  when  viewed  in  certain  lights  showing  a  wide 
dorsal  interrupted  stripe*  as  well  as  transverse  dark  lines  ;  all  the  segments  are 
furnished  with  a  thick  even  row  of  black  bristles  on  their  posterior  edges  ;  legs 
yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  joints  of  the  tarsi ;  metatarsi  pale  ;  there 
is  no  spine  on  the  inner  extremity  of  the  hind  tibiae  in  the  male  ;  wings,  with  the 
external  transverse  veins  very  oblique  in  the  male,  so  that  they  lie  almost  parallel 
with  the  posterior  borders  of  the  wings,  they  are  also  very  sinuous,  being  bent  like 
the  letter  S  ;  in  the  female  these  veins  are  much  less  oblique  and  sinuous  than  in 
the  male  ;  intei-nal  transverse  veins  placed  exactly  opposite  the  termination  of  the 
auxiliary  vein. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  descriptions  will  show  that  the  species  are  widely 
different,  and  that  one  is  more  highly  developed  than  the  other.  Only  knowing  the 
former  when  I  published  my  list,  I  placed  it  in  the  genus  Mydcea  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  abdomen  and  size  of  the  alulets,  &c.  Prof.  Mik  thinks  (hat  it  should 
be  classed  among  the  Aricia  {Ui/etodesice,  Meade),  on  account  of  the  slight  hairyness 
of  the  eyes,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  H.  Loew  has  described  this 
fly  as  a  new  species  by  the  name  of  Aricia  aculeata,f  giving  this  specific  name  fi'om 
its  having  tlie  spurs  on  the  hind  tibia?.  The  almost  nude  state  of  the  arista  scarcely 
fits  this  species  to  hold  such  a  position,  and  in  the  present  unsettled,  and  I  may  say 
unsatisfactory,  state  of  the  generic  distribution  of  the  Anthomyiida:,X  I  think  it  will 
be  better  to  place  both  species  provisionally  in  the  genus  Pe(jomyia,v;\niA\  is  already 
a  very  artificial  group,  including  some  species  that  are  much  more  highly  developed 
than  others,  but  have  the  abdomen  and  legs  yellow. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  giving  a  sketch  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
correct  synonymy  of  these  species. 


*  Meigen  mentions  this  in  his  description  of  A.  silacea,  but  it  is  omitted  by  Schiner  ;  who 
says,  however,  that  the  abdomen  shrinks  up  in  drying  and  becou  es  short ;  this  probably  caused 
him  to  overlook  the  stripe. 

t  Berl.  Entora.  Zeitschr.,  1873,  pp.  33—62.     Diptera  nova  a  F.  Kowarzio  capta. 

t  M.  J.  Schiiabl,  of  War.saw,  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  memuir  ujion  the  genus  Aricia, 
the  scope  of  which  he  proposes  greatly  to  enlarge.  He  considers  the  presence  of  hairs  upon  the 
eyes  an  insufficient  generic  distinction. 
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Pegomtia  flateola.  Pegomtia  silacea. 

Sjn.     Mtiscafiaveola,'Fall.  Syn.     Anthomt/ia  silaoea,  M.eig.  et  Schin 

Anthomyza  flaveola,  Zett.  Anthomyia  diaphana,  Rond. 

Anthomyza  varians,  Zett.  Mnsca  diaphana  ?,  Fall. 

Anthomyia  diaphana,  Wdm.  et  Meig.         Anthomj/za  diaphana,  Zett. 
Fegomyia  diaphana,  Macq. 
LimnopJiora  diaphana,  Schin. 
Aricia  aculeata,  Lw. 
MydcBa  flaveola  et  varians,  Meade. 

P.   FULGENS,   Meig., 
Macq.,  Eond.,  "Wlk.  ?,  non  Schin. 

A.  limhatella,  Zett.  i 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  species.  I  have  only  seen  one  specimen,  which  1 ' 
captured  some  years  ago  upon  Shirley  Heath.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the| 
palpi  yellow  with  black  tips,  as  in  P.  nigritarsis,  Zett.,  which  species  it  a  good  deal 
resembles,  but  from  which  it  difPers  by  having  the  shoulders  and  scutellum  yellow, 
and  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  female  marked  by  transverse  black  lines. 

P.  HTOSCTAMi,  Panz.  , 

I  bred  two  females  of  this  species  from  larvae  which  had  mined,  or  rather, 
blotched,  the  leaves  of  garden  beet  in  August,  1886.  This  shows  that  phytophagous ' 
insects  do  not  always  confine  themselves  very  closely  to  plants  of  the  same  family. 

(To  be  continuedj. 


LOBESIA   FEBMIXTANA   OR   EELIQUANA  :    ITS   SYNONYMY  AND 

HABITS. 

BT    H.    T.    STAINTON,    E.B.S. 

IlUbner  figured  this  Tortrix,  his  No.  75  (before  the  year  1801), 
under  the  name  of  permixtana.  He  subsequently  figured  another 
insect  as  permixtana,  his  No.  187,  under  the  impression  that  the 
latter  was  reallj^  the  permixtana  of  the  Wiener  Verzeichniss,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  two  species  both  bearing  the  name  of  permixtana,  he, 
in  1816,  in  his  Verzeichniss  bekannter  Schmetterlinge,  proposed  the 
name  reliquana  for  his  earlier  figured  species  No.  75,  so  long  known 
in  this  country  and  abroad  as  permixtana. 

Stephens,  in  his  Museum  Catalogue  of  Tortrices,  published  in 
1852,  reverted  to  the  name  given  by  Hiibner  in  his  Verzeichniss  to  hin 
figure  No.  75,  and  hence  reliquana  came  into  our  lists,  but  the  reliquana 
of  Hiibner  never  did  mean  anything  hut  permixtana,  Hiibner,  No.  75, 
as  distinct  from  permixtana,  Hiibner,  No.  187. 
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Treitschke,  very  uiiintentionallj  no  doubt,  helped  a  little  to  in- 
crease the  confusion.  He  was  very  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
insect  now  under  consideration.  He  described  a  reliqtiana  and  gave  as 
synonyms  Hiibner's  permisctana,  fig.  75,  and  the  reliquana  of  Hiibner's 
Yerzeichniss  bekannter  Schmetterlinge. 

Treitschke's  insect  was  evidently  something  different  from  ours, 
lud  from  his  notice  of  the  larva  was  clearly  the  vine-feeding  Tortrix 
Qow  known  as  hotrana,  yet  Treitschke  thought  that  Hiibner's  fig.  75 
[•epresented  a  fetnale  of  his  species,  whereas  Hiibner's  figure  with  the 
:wo  black  triangular  marks  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  anterior  wings, 
ind  with  the  white  posterior  icings,  is  manifestly  the  male  of  our  well- 
inown  permixtana. 

As  in  these  days  the  permixtana  of  the  Wiener  Yerzeichniss,  and 
;he  permixtana  figured  by  Hiibner  187,  seem  alike  lost  to  science. 
:here  seems  no  reason  why  Hiibner's  name  of  reliquana  should  not  be 
Iropped,  and  the  nskvae  permixtana,  given  by  him  to  his  figure  No.  75, 
estored  to  that  insect. 

It  must,  however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lohesia  reliquana 
)f  Wilkinson's  British  Tortrices,  p.  280,  and  Lohesia  reliquana  of 
5tainton's  Manual,  II,  226,  are  identical  with  Lobesia  permixtana 
>f  Staudinger  and  Wocke's  Catalogue,  p.  251,  with  Grapliolitlia 
Lohesia')  permixtana  of  Heinemann,  p.  138,  and  with  Lohesia 
permixtana  of  Snellen's  De  Ylinders  van  Nederlaud,  Micro-Lepid- 
iptera,  p.  277. 

German  Entomologists  seem  to  have  generally  overlooked  the 
imple  fact  that  reliquana  was  a  synonym  of  Hiibner's  creation  for 
lis  own  permixtana,  No.  75,  and  that,  consequently,  reliquana  of 
Hiibner  has  no  separate  existence  from  that  insect ;  the  pretty  moth 
»f  which  I  am  treating  is  therefore  both  the  permixtana  and  the 
'eliquana  of  Hiibner. 

Now  as  to  the  habits  of   the  species.      Haworth,  Lepidoptera 

it  Jritannica,  p.  406,  says  only:    "Habitat  apud  no  s  infrequ  ens."     He 

nentions  the  black-tipped  white  hind-wings,  and  the  black  hind-wings, 

uggesting  that  these  may  indicate  the  sexes,  but  he  says  nothing  of 

ocalities  or  times  of  appearance. 

Stephens,  in  his  Illustrations,  Haust.  lY.,  p.  183,  says  :  "Not  very 
mcommon,  in  June,  in  the  woods  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
requenting  open  places  and  hedges  ;  found  also  in  plenty  in  the  New 
''orest,  Devonshire,  &c." 

Wilkinson,  in  his  British  Tortrices,  p.  280,  says :  "  Not  a  very 
ommon  species  ;    slightly  variable  in  size,  but  tolerably  constant  in 
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colour  and  markings.  The  imago  appears  in  May  in  woods  and  hedges 
flying  in  the  sunshine.  It  occurs  at  Darenth  and  Swanscombe  Woods 
at  Dulwich,  and  other  pLaces  round  London  ;  at  Epping  and  the  Nev 
Foi'ests,  Devonshii'e,  &c."  In  the  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  anc 
Moths,  II,  p.  26G,  I  give  the  time  of  appearance  "  May,"  and  add; 
"  Widely  distributed,  and  not  scai'ce  in  the  South  ;  flying  in  the 
sunshine." 

Herrich-Schaffer,  who  adopts  in  his  Schmetterlinge  von  Europe 
the  name  Fischerana  for  this  species,  says  of  it  (vol.  iv,  p.  225)  :  "  Ir 
Mecklenburg,  Bohemia,  also  near  Hatisbou  in  the  valleys  of  the  Label 
and  the  Danube ;  in  May  and  June."  Heinemann,  in  his  Schmetterlinge 
Deutschlands  und  der  Schweiz,  Wickler,  p.  138,  says :  "  More  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  in  May  and  June,  and  again  in  August,  among 
sloe."  On  this  I  must  remark  that  I  much  doubt  its  being  double- 
brooded. 

Hartmann,  in  his  Kleinschmetterlinge  der  Umgegend  Milnchens 
p.  3G,  gives  the  somewhat  startling  information :  "  larva  from  Septembei 
to  May  in  the  swollen  knots  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  Juniperuh 
commimis ;  imago  June  and  July,"  but  surely  some  other  species 
must  here  be  meant.  Rossler,  in  his  Lepidoptera  von  Wiesbaden 
p.  247,  says:  "  Throughout  May  on  the  margins  of  woods,  in  thickets; 
and  hedges;  in  the  years  1857 — 59  almost  common,  since  then,  scarce 

Jourdheuille,  in  the  Annales  Ent.  Soc.  France,  1870,  p.  127,  says 
of  Lohesia  -permixtana :  "  larva  on  AncJutsa  officinalis,''  a  food-plant 
which  is  assigned  by  Rossler  to  the  species  he  places  immediately 
after  j)ermia-taiin,  Lohesia  artemisiana,  the  Eudemis  artemisiana  oi 
Staudinger  and  Wocke's  Catalogue. 

Brischke,  in  the  Stettiner  Entomologische  Zeitung,  1876,  p.  68, 
says  that  he  bred  Lohesia  permixtana  from  a  larva  "found  August  21st. 
1871,  in  the  tips  of  the  stem  ("in  den  Stengelspitzen  ")  of  Solidago 
virgaurea.  The  larva  was  about  8  mm.  long,  pale  brown-grey  or 
brown-red;  head  and  following  segment  shining  brown,  the  latter  with 
a  pale  central  streak  ;  anal  shield  shining  brown.  When  full  fed  it 
entered  the  earth  and  spun  a  longish  cocoon.  The  imago  appeared  on 
the  11th  April,  1872."     T  presume  it  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

I  would  remark  here  that  Herr  Brischke,  of  Danzig,  only  seems 
to  have  found  a  single  larva,  and  though  his  note  was  not  published 
till  nearly  foiu'  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Jirst  permixtana 
reported  to  have  heen  hred,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any 
more  of  the  larvae.  The  observation  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
extremely  desirable  to  have  it  confirmed  by  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  collecting  in  August  amongst  Solidago.     Snellen,  in  Do 
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Hinders  van  Nederland,  Micro-Lcpidoptevn,  p.  278,  says :  "  May, 
Fuue,  and  then  in  August,  not  common,"  and  at  p.  277  lie  says  :  "The 
usect  flies  in  the  early  summer,  aud  again  in  the  after-summer.  Two 
fenerations."  But  I  hope  my  friend  Herr  P.  C.  T.  Snellen  will  excuse 
(oe,  when  I  confess  that  I  am  still  very  incredulous  about  these  two 
broods. 

i  I  come  now  to  my  own  experience  of  this  insect ;  my  six  oldest 
Specimens  were  all  taken  prior  to  1850,  aud  four  of  them  before  1848, 
khich  was  the  first  year  when  I  labelled  my  captures.  Hence,  I  have 
|io  record  whatever  of  the  origin  of  these  four.  In  1848  I  took  one 
jpecimen  at  West  Wickham  Wood,  June  9th  ;  in  1849  I  took  one  at 
Torwood,  near  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  June  5th.  Thirty-five  years 
?lapsed  before  I  again  met  with  the  species,  but,  in  1884,  I  captured 
1  single  specimen  in  a  little  wood  at  Pitlochry,  Perthshire,  June  27th, 
this  wood  was  of  mixed  growth— oak,  birch,  mountain  ash,  &c.,  with  a 
jonsiderable  variety  of  low  plants. 

This  summer,  on  the  10th  June  (a  very  bright  hot  day),  I  visited 
that  same  wood  at  Pitlochry  in  the  evening  and  found  Tortrices  freely 
an  the  wing,  especially  Capua  ochraceana,  Anchylopera  Mitterhacheriana, 
tad,  above  all,  Lohesia  permixtana  ;  all  the  three  seemed  partial  to  oak, 
(vhich  I  was  well  aware  was  the  special  food  of  Mitterhacheriana,  and 
L  could  not  fail  to  notice  whilst  boxing  one  specimen  of  permixtana,  I 
should  frequently  see  two  or  three  others,  or  more,  buzzing  at  the 

iioak-shoots  (one  always  does  see  more  insects  when  both  hands  are 
fully  engaged  than  at  any  other  time),  so  that  I  might  easily  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  oaks  aud  permixtana.  Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  "  Notes  on  British 
Tortrices,"  had  already  remarked  that  our  permixtana  seemed  partial 
to  oak  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xi,  62). 

However,  I  called  to  mind  that  Elachista  alhifrontella  is  very  apt 
to  swarm  on  oak-shoots,  and  as  we  all  know  that  its  larva,  however 
many  grasses  it  may  eat,  has  nothing  to  do  with  oak,  the  swarming  of 

j^an  imago  on  a  plant  joroyes  nothing  as  to  the  food  of  the  larva. 

I  had  not  then  taken  notice  of  Herr  Brischke's  observation  of  the 
larva  on  golden  rod,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Solidago  does  occur 
in  this  wood  at  Pitlochry.  Of  the  specimens  of  Lohesia  permixtana  I 
captured  that  evening  (a  few  were  so  worn  that  they  were  useless)  I 
set  out  nine,  and  hoped  to  have  taken  more  on  subsequent  evenings, 
but  the  next  day  we  had  a  complete  change  of  weather  with  high  wind, 
and  few  insects  were  on  the  move,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
though  I  did  see  a  few  permixtana  flying  at  random  (not  buzzing  on 
the  oak  shoots)  I  failed  to  catch  any.    On  the  13th  June  I  left  Pitlochry. 

Mouutsficld,  Lewibham  : 

Juli/  1th,  1887. 
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A  NEW  SPECIES   OF  NEPTICULA   BRED    FROM  BIRCH,  FROM 
HEREFORDSHIRE   {N.    WOOLHOPIELLA). 

BY    H.    T.    STAINTON,    F.B.S. 

In  August,  1886,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wood,  of  Tarringtou,  sent  ine  som 
Hepficula -mmes  in  birch  leaves,  which  I  was  unable  to  determim 
Early  in  September  he  sent  me  a  further  supply  of  the  same  mines 
some  being  still  tenanted  by  the  larvse.  Of  the  mines  some  had  con 
siderable  resemblance  to  those  of  iV.  suhbimaculella,  but  the  min 
commenced  with  a  small  dark  blotch,  much  like  that  of  N.  continuelU 
The  larva  (as  described  by  Dr.  Wood)  was  very  pale  green. 

From  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Wood,  I  learn  that  in  habi 
this  larva  showed  a  differeuce  from  the  larva  of  N.  argentipedella,  th 
latter  beiug  apparently  a  very  sluggish  feeder,  seldom  to  be  seei 
eating,  and  usually  hidden  beneath  the  dark  central  portion  of  th 
mine  ;  whereas,  the  larva  of  the  unknown  novelty  fed  up  much  mor 
quickly,  and  was  always  to  be  found  with  its  head  at  the  margin  o 
the  mine,  either  actually  eating,  or  just  ready  to  eat. 

The  larvae  which  Dr.  Wood  so  kindly  sent  me  last  September  die( 
without  forming  their  cocoons.  Dr.  Wood  was  more  fortunate  :  hi 
supplied  some  of  his  larva?  with  earth,  and  kept  them  out  of  door; 
during  the  winter,  and  from  these  he  has  succeeded  in  breeding  fou 
specimens  of  the  imago. 

These  are  smaller  than  argentipedella,  w'ith  the  apical  half  of  th( 
wing  blacker,  the  fascia  brighter  (that  is,  more  silvery),  and  rathe 
more  oblique  on  its  inner  edge  ;  in  argentipedella  the  fascia  generally 
expands  a  little  towards  the  base  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  wing 
Avhich  gives  the  inner  edge  of  the  fascia  a  rather  concave  appearance 
in  the  new  birch-feeder  the  inner  edge  of  the  fascia  has  not  this  com 
cave  appearance,  it  being  nearly  straight,  though  oblique. 

As  this  insect  has  been  first  detected  in  Herefordshire,in  the  parisl- 
of  Woolhope,  I  propose  for  it  the  name  of  Nepticula  woolhopiella. 

Moiiutsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. : 
July  1th,  1887. 


THREE  NEW  LONGICORN  COLEOPTERA  FROM   SOUTH  AMERICA 
BY    H.    W.    BATES,    F.E.S. 

The  species  here  described  belong  to  the  group  Onocephalini 
Family  Lamiidce.  The  genus  Steihoperma  was  established  by  M' 
Lameere  in  the  Annales  Beiges  for  1884,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  93,  on  tht 
species  S.  Candezei  and  S.  Batcsi. 
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StETHOPEEMA    MULTITITTIS, 

Sttprd  olivaceo-cenea,  capHe  supra  et  thoracevitta  mediana,  elytrlsque  vittis 
<plurimis  alteris  longitudinalibus  alteris  ohi iqitis,  fulvo-tumentosis,  interstitiis 
vittarum  postice  elevatis,  tiitldis  :  corpore  pedihusque  olivaceofuscis,  ahdomine 
tarsis  tibiisque  ap)ice  fulvis  :  capite  fulvo-tomentuso  vittis  oUvjceis  :  antennis 
nigris.  Long.,  16  mm. 

Minaa  Greraes. 

Perma  suturalis. 

Minus  elongata,  olivaceo-fusca,  thoruce  vitta  dorsali  elytris  viitis  suturali 
et  intra-ynarginali  griseis,  antennis  (scapo  excepto)  fulvo-testaceis  •  fronte 
elongata,  carinata  infra  dilatata ;  tuberibus  antenniferis  longe  distantibus, 
j,ntus  elevaiis  :  thorace  transversim  rttgoso  :  elytris  cuneiformibus,  punctatis, 
pasi grunuUs  nonjiullis parvis:  antenyiis  articulis  1 — 5  infra  ciliatis. 

Long.,  12 — 15  mm. 

Possibly  the  P.  aulicn  of  Lacordaire,  which,  howevei*,  is  described 
^s  having  the  abdomen  red,  and  the  antennae  (by  implication)  densely 
ciliated  as  in  Onocephala.  The  name,  in  any  case,  cannot  stand,  as  it 
(vas  pi-e-occupied  by  Lucas  for  an  apparently  allied  species. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

Perma  chalcogramma. 

Fusca,fulvo-ciner€o-23ubescens,  elytris  li7ieis  clevatis plurimis  viridi-ceneis 
nitidis,  punctulatis ;  antennis  (scapo  excepto)  livido-testaceis  :  capite  et  an- 
tennis ut  in  P.  suturali :  tarsis  fu  I  vis.  Long.,  15  mm. 

Eio  Janeiro. 
London :  Mat/,  1887. 


Mamestra  hrassicce  feeding  on  oak.- — In  June,  1886,  I  found  a  batch  of  eggs  on 
an  oak  leaf  gathered  from  a  tree  about  one  mile  distant  from  Birmingham.  I  reared 
the  larvae  at  first  on  oak,  but  when  they  grew  a  fair  size  their  nature  was  plain  to 
the  eye,  and  I  changed  their  food  to  hop  as  being  more  easily  procured.  This  year 
(June,  1887)  I  reared  a  plentiful  stock  of  Mamestra  brassicae  from  these  oak  eggs. — 
B.  C.  E.  JoKDAN,  105,  Harborne  Koad,  Edgbaston  :  July  IQth,  1887. 

Coriscium  sulphurellum  at  Teignmouih. — I  was  at  Teignmouth  for  a  few  days  at 
bhe  end  of  May,  and  on  the  28th  1  caught  Coriscium  sulphurellum  on  a  leaf  of  the 
smooth  sallow  in  a  sallow  hedge  ;  it  looked  quite  at  home  there.  I  was  very  much 
puzzled  at  first  by  the  moth,  and,  indeed,  should  have  remained  so,  had  I  not  found 
the  following  diagnosis  in  the  Tineina  rolurae  o{  the  "  Insecta  Britannica  :"  "Alis 
Miticia  dilute  sulphureis,  atomis  numerosis  sparsis  fuscis,  interdum  in  maculas  con- 
Hueniibus;"  which  was  very  distinctly  the  case  in  my  specimen. — Id. 
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Mlgnilioii  of  Insects.  —The  time  lias  come  for  us  (so  it  seems  to  mo)  to  leave' 
ofP  theories  on  this  subject,  and  to  keep  to  facts  ;  to  record  very  carefullj  every 
observation  bearing  on  the  point,  as  well  as  on  those  wonderful  sudden  abundances 
of  species  which  sometimes  occur  ;  every  entomologist  must  have  noticed  such. 
Mr.  Slainton  did  service  by  recording  the  swarms  of  Lycwna  Phlaas  which  visited 
Lewisham  a  few  years  ago.  I  remember  myself  one  season  the  hedge  which  lines 
the  well-known  drive  to  Mountsfield  being  nearly  leafless  from  Cheimafobia  brumata.\ 
This  is  specially  mentioned,  because  the  character  of  the  female  puts  her  beyond  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  any  migration.  About  ten  summers  ago  the  hawthorn  here 
was  perfectly  devastated  by  the  larva?  of  Sivammerdamia  caesiella ;  it  then  became 
quite  a  scarce  insect  for  a  year  or  two.  It  seems  to  me  a  demonstrable  fact,  and  one 
which  may  be  laid  down  as  a  basis  for  observation,  that  every  insect,  rare  or  common, 
may  become,  from  causes  unknown  at  present  to  us,  unusually  abundant,  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  migration.  Let  us,  thei-efore,  now  no  longer  theorize,  but  observe 
and  record  facts,  however  trivial  they  may  seem,  bearing  on  the  point  ;  press  the 
lighthouses  into  our  service  ;  and  not  suppose  that  migration  explains  everything. 
In  fact,  it  explains  nothing.  There  are  not  armies  of  Aporia  cratcegi  waiting  afci 
Calais  or  Dieppe  for  a  favourable  wind  to  invade  our  coasts ;  if  there  were,  their 
concerted  action  would  be  the  real  mastery  :  butterflies  are  not, like  locusts,  impelled 
by  the  devastation  of  their  own  swarme  to  move  onwards.  The  cause  is  the  true 
marvel ! — Id. 

Notes  on  Pancalia  Latreillella  and  P.  Leetiiven/ioekella. — Mr.  Stainton  (Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  xxi,  p.  193)  asked  for  the  observations  of  entomologists  on  the  above 
species.  As  no  one  has,  I  believe,  since  published  any  notes  on  them,  and  having 
recently  taken  the  species  in  considerable  plenty,  tlie  following  notice  may  be  of' 
interest  to  3'our  readers. 

Guided  bv  the  Manual,  and  by  reference  to  tlie  Doubleday  Collection,  some  six 
years  ago,  when  I  first  captured  Pancalia  LeemoenhoekeUa,  I  divided  my  scries  into 
two  lots,  one  containing  all  the  specimens  with  dark  antenna?,  the  other  the  speci- 
mens witli  a  white  ring  before  the  tip.  The  arrangement  was  purely  artificial,  as  I 
took  the  form  with  dark  antennse  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  with  white 
ringed  antennte.     The  former  I  called  Latreillella,  the  latter  Leeuwenhoelcella. 

On  Saturday  last  (June  4th)  I  took  a  fine  series  of  this  species  on  the  Chalk 
Downs  near  Strood  in  Kent.  The  males  were  flying  about  soon  after  mid-day  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  and  the  females  wei-e  running  about  over  and  among  the  grass,  but  I 
could  see  none  deposit  eggs.  They  seemed  -very  restless,  and  took  short  jerky  flights 
from  one  culm  to  the  other,  running  frequently  down  among  the  lower  part  of  the 
culms,  whence  it  was  not  easy  to  get  them  to  stir.  I  found  two  specimens  on  the 
dogwood  {Cormis  sangninea)  flowers. 

Having  got  them  liome,  I  found  I  had  captured  altogether  twenty-three  speci- 
mens, of  which  t?iree  have  dark  fuscous  unicolorous  antenna?,/oMr  have  the  white 
ring  just  before  the  tip  of  the  antenna;  very  faintly  marked,  and  in  one  nearly 
obliterated,  whilst  the  others  have  the  white  ring  very  distinct.  The  finest  have  a 
slight  thickening  just  below  the  white  ring  of  the  antenna;,  but  I  see  no  long  scales 
there,  although  the  tliickening  is  distinct.  The  antennse  of  these  are  very  charac- 
teristic, being  fuscous  at  the  base,  black  in  tlie  centre  (tliis  is  the  thickened  part), 
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then  a  broad  white  ring  followed  by  a  fuscous  tip.  The  ground  colour  of  the  insects 
varies  considerably ;  some  have  the  ground  colour  of  a  much  lighter  orange  than 
others.  I  think  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  due  to  the  lighter  insects  being 
worn  and  having  lost  some  of  their  scales.  Herr  Snellen's  description  (Ent.  Mo. 
Mag.,  xxi,  pp.  196,  197)  is  a  first  class  one  of  ray  insects,  but  I  find  in  my  longer 
series  one  or  two  points  worthy  of  notice.  With  regard  to  the  pale  silvery  fascia 
near  the  base,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-three  just  captured  have  the  fascia  broken 
(as  have  others  captured  previously),  and  in  six  specimens  the  fascia  is  not  continued 
beyond  the  break,  extending  only  about  one-third  across  the  wing.  The  small  spot 
on  the  inner  margin  is  often  absent,  the  caudal  hook  is  as  Herr  Snellen  says,  very 
variable  in  position ;  in  two  of  mine  it  is  quite  absent.  The  streak  on  the  hind 
margin  extends  to  the  anal  angle,  and  is  much  brighter  in  the  female  than  in  the 
males.  I  have  one  specimen  perfectly  unicolorous,  with  the  exception  of  what  Herr 
Snellen  ealls  the  fifth  streak  (on  the  costa).  In  fact,  the  size,  number,  position  and 
shape  of  the  spots  is  very  inconstant. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  too  in  size.  Some  appear  almost  twice  as 
large  as  others,  those  that  have  partially  lost  their  fringes  look  very  stumpy,  but  fine 
ones  are  sometimes  very  small. 

It  is  certain  that  I  have  only  one  species,  and  that  ray  species  contains,  I  believe, 
undoubted  specimens  of  Leewwenhoekella  and  Latreillella,  and  probably  nodosella. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  my  series  are  without  doubt  the  former,  and  unless 
this  species  sometimes  has  males  with  dark  antennae,  those  with  dark  antennae  must 
be  the  so-called  Latreillella. 

I  have  hardly  ground  for  positively  stating  that  I  have  anything  referable  to 
nodosella  in  my  series,  as  I  have  not  quite  a  distinct  idea  of  the  ehai-acter  of  the 
thickening  of  the  antennse  which  occurs  in  this  species.  The  finest  females  cer- 
tainly have  a  slight  thickening,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  my  insects  were 
active  when  I  captured  them. 

At  any  rate,  I  incline  to  Herr  Snellen's  opinion,  so  far  as  our  own  two  species 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Stainton's  summary  of  Herr  Snellen's  opinion  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag., 
xxi,  193)  is  that  he  "  gets  nodosella  in  Holland  in  company  with  Latreillella,  of 
which  he  thinks  it  is  the  female,  and  that  he  thinks  our  Leeuwenhoekella  consists 
only  of  worn  specimens  of  nodosella,  of  which  the  thickening  scales  have  vanished 
whilst  actively  on  the  wing." 

I  always  take  Latreillella  with  Leeuwenhoekella,  and  that  there  is  much  force  in 
what  Herr  Snellen  says  with  i-egard  to  the  absence  of  the  thickening  scales,  any  one 
who  has  watched  this  active  little  species  can  readily  believe.  They  scuttle  rapidly 
about  in  the  grass,  and  are  so  exceedingly  active  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  they 
soon  get  worn. 

Some  of  my  female  specimens  of  Leewwenhoekella  are  very  fine,  and,  like  the 
late  Professor  Zeller  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxi,  193),  I  also  have  perfect  specimens  of  the 
female,  which  do  not  show  any  traces  of  the  thickening  on  the  antennse  so  charac- 
teristic of  nodosella.  But  although  the  insects  niay  be  fine,  there  seems  no  reason 
■why  a  few  scales  on  the  antennse  should  not  be  readily  worn  off  as  soon  as  the  insect 
becomes  active. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  Herr  Snellen's  view  will  turn  out  correct,  and    I    have 
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no  doubt  that,  with  a  little  more  patience  and  care,  I  shall  some  day  obtain  a  speci- 
men that  has  not  flown,  which  will  prove  hie  point. — J.  W.  TuTT,  Eayleigli  Yilla, 
Westcombe  Park,  S.E. :  June,  1887. 

[I  would  ask  the  nest  raptor  of  these  moths,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  thera  in  any  quantity,  to  place  a  number  of  the  living  insects  together  in  a 
glass-topped  box,  in  hopes  that  thereby  some  may  be  induced  to  pair;  those  that 
pair  should  then  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  the  specimens  of  which  each  pair 
consists  should  be  specially  labelled  as  3  and  ?  ,  and  as  found  faired,  and  "we  should 
thus  soon  ascertain  whether  those  without  any  white  ring  on  the  antennse  were 
invariably  females.  If  in  some  of  the  pairs  both  specimens  were  found  to  have  white 
ringed  antennae,  and  in  some  of  the  pairs  both  specimens  were  found  to  have  the 
antennte  entirely  dark,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  have  learnt  something  we  do  not  at 
present  know. — H.  T.  S.] 

1 
Note  on  Lulidorfia  Puziloi,  Ersch. — Last  mail  brought  me  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes'  I 
paper  on  the  Parnassiida  (Pro.  Zoo.  Soc.,  19th  Jan.,  1836),  and  almost  simultaneously 
I  received  from  my  collector  a  series  of  Luhdorfia  Pwziloi  for  which  I  have  been 
searching  for  years.  From  Mr.  Elwes'  valuable  pap^r,  we  now  learn  how  the  horny 
sheath  on  the  body  of  females  of  the  Parnassiidce  is  formed,  and  why  it  is  present  in 
some  specimens  and  absent  in  others,  but  we  are,  I  think,  as  far  off  as  ever  from 
understanding  the  use  of  this  very  peculiar  appendage.  I  believe  Mr.  Elwes  has  not 
liad  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  female  of  Luhdorjia  Puziloi,  and  it  would 
appear  that  in  all  the  other  species  he  has  dissected,  the  horny  sheath  is  developed 
into  a  pouch  whicli  he  supposes  acts  in  some  beneficial  way  in  the  sexual  act ;  this, 
however,  cannot  be  the  explanation, as  strangely  enough,  the  sheath  on  Lilhdorjia  is 
nearly  flat,  and  could  not,  I  tliink,  from  its  shape,  aet  as  an  attachment  in  any  way. 
This  insect  appears  very  early  in  the  year ;  my  first  specimens  were  obtained  on  the 
15th  April,  but  it  was  then  getting  over,  the  males  appear  before  the  females,  and  it 
frequents  wooded  paths  on  the  mountains,  and  is  very  easy  to  capture. — H.  Pryeb, 
Yokohama ;  May  9ik,  1887. 

A  day's  collecting  {chiejly  Diptera)  at  EsJier. — On  the  14th  of  this  month 
(June)  I  collected  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  chose  Esher  (Surrey)  as  my 
hunting  ground.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  though  I  anticipated  favourable 
results,  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  rich  harvest  that  fell  to  my  net.  Diptera, 
as  usual,  formed  the  principal  attraction,  and  these  were  found  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  species  captured  as  so  many  of  them  are  new  to 
me,  and  no  time  has  yet  presented  itself  for  their  determination,  which,  considering 
the  number  of  minute  Muscidce  taken,  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difiiculty. 
Speaking  only  approximately,  I  captured  of  the  Tipididte,  12  species  (60  specimens), 
EmpidcB,  7  (20),  Bibionidce,  2  (10),  MycelopJalida,  2  (6),  Dolichopodidce,  9  (106), 
Syrphidce,  4(6),  MuscincB,4  (6),  Anthomyiince,  30  {lG'l),Acalypterata,  570  specimens; 
of  these  latter  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  estimate  the  number  of  species. 
Thus,  of  the  Diptera  alone,  I  captured  about  70  species  without  the  Acalypterata, 
which  must  comprise  at  the  least  50  or  60  species.  To  mention  some  of  the  insects 
taken  :  among  the  Miiscina  were  only  four  Morellia  hortoruni,  one  Cyrtoneura,  and 
one  Lucilia ;  among  the  AnthomyiinoE,  Canosia,  tigrina  was  extremely  abundant,  the 
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var.  leonina,  Rond.,  being  also  very  common,  of  this  species  I  took  over  90  specimens. 
Hylemyia  strigo&a  and  variaia  were  also  common,  I  took  with  tliese  species  one 
pullula  and  some  specimens  of  two  species  which  appear  to  be  flavipennis  and 
seticrtira,  Hyetodesia  basalis,  and  popiili,  Polietes  lardaria  and  two  or  three  unde- 
termined species  of  Fkorbia  or  Choi-fophila  were  all  very  common.  The  Syrphid(B 
were  very  poorly  represented,  only  four  species  being  taken,  Syritta  pipiens, 
Platycheirus  fulviventris  and  clypeaivs,  and  a  Chrysogaster  1  have  not  determined. 
JEmpis  tessellata  was  common  in  a  hedge  alongside  a  stream,  and  I  took  five  or  six 
species  of  miara,  also  two  Rhamphomyia  nigripes.  One  Leptls  iringaria  represented 
Leptid<B,  and  a  dozen  or  so  Dilophus  rulgan's  the  Bibionid(2.  Dolichopodidce  were 
rather  abundant.  The  species  I  captured  were  D.  vitripennis,  70  specimens,  pluvialis, 
festivus,  confuszis,  signatus  and  oeneus,  Gymnopternus  assi.milix,  Argyra  diaphana, 
and  a  very  small  species  I  have  not  yet  recognised.  The  few  Acalypterata  I  have 
had  time  to  make  out  were  Scatophaga  stercoraria,  80,  werdaria,  40  (these  two 
species  swarmed  everywhere  and  were  continually  filling  my  net),  luiaria,  3,  anills?, 
1,  and  two  or  three  of  what  appears  to  be  another  species  I  do  not  know.  Two  or 
three  species  of  Borborus  were  very  common  (80  specimens),  two  species  of  Tephritis 
(6),  three  of  Chlornps  (6),  a  very  small  Palloptera  or  allied  genus  (20),  and  two  or 
-three  species  of  Lapromyza  (12),  also  a  species  which  is  labelled  in  the  British 
Museum  as  Heteromyza  nervosa  (30),  but  which  name  I  look  upon  with  some 
suspicion,  as  Schiner,  in  his  "Cat.  83-8.  Eur.  Dip.,"  makes  no  mention  of  such  a 
species.  Altogether,  I  took  about  950  Diptera,a,wd  the  other  orders  are  represented 
as  follows,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  I  confined  myself  intentionally  to  the 
collecting  of  Diptera,  and  that  the  other  insects  were  taken  by  chance  whilst 
sweeping  rushes  and  grass  :  — 

Hymenopfera  (GQ  specimens) :  Aiidrenidas  (2),  Kematus  (5  or  6),  Ckrysididce  (1), 
and  the  rest  small  Ichneumon  idee,  which  appeared  tolerably  common. 

Coleoptera  (90  specimens) :  Noiiophilus  (1),  Pcederns  (1),  Tachyporus  hypnorum, 
and  3  other  species  of  StaphyJlnidee,  Aphodius,  2  species,  Telephorus,  4  species, 
ElateridcB,  4  species  (17  specimens),  Phyllobius  argentatus  (6),  uniformis  (30), 
pomoncB  (10),  Strophosomux  coryli  (1),  Ceuthorhyiichvs  sp.  ?  i^V),  Apion  (1),  and 
two  other  species  of  two  genera  of  other  Carculionidre  I  do  not  know.  One  species 
of  Halticidce  completes  the  list  of  beetles. 

Semiptera  were  scarce  ;  and  in  the  way  of  Lepidoptera  I  saw  only  a  few 
P.  Phlceas  and  one  of  the  skippers  and  a  species  of  Tineina  flying  over  the  furze. 

A  small  Orthopteron  and  eight  or  ten  spiders  (which  were  most  unpleasantly 
abundant,  as  they  spun  most  annoyingly  during  their  short  sojourn  in  my  net)  bring 
the  list  to  a  close.  In  all,  I  took  about  1050  specimens,  not  counting  a  100  or  so  I 
threw  away  as  being  too  damaged  to  preserve  ;  of  course  many  are  too  much  broken 
for  keeping  as  cabinet  specimens,  but  will  be  valuable  as  recording  the  species  of  this 
locality.  To  any  one  who  desires  Diptera,  Coleoptera,  or  Hymenoptera,  I  can 
confidently  recommend  Esher. — E.  Bexjnetti,  129,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwell : 
June  2\st,  1887. 

Earintis  nitidulus,  Nees. — Mr.  Bridgman's  note  in  the  Magazine  for  this  month, 
p.  15,  leads  me  to  say  that  I  have  a  bred  specimen  of  this  species,  which  was  de- 
termined for  me  in  the  year  1870  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall.     Its  cocoon  agrees 
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with  Brischkc's  description,  as  quoted  in  the  1st  part  of  Mr.  Marshall's  Monograph, 
and  was  dug  at  roots  of  a  pear  tree,  near  Worcester.  Subsequent  efforts  to  obtain 
more  have  been  fruitless.  I  observed  tlie  omission  of  any  reference  to  this  specimen 
at  the  time  the  first  part  was  issued,  but  deferred  further  notice  of  the  subject  in 
the  hope  of  working  up  my  Braconidce  as  a  whole. — J.  E.  Fletcher,  Worcester : 
June,  1887. 

Odynerus  reniformis,  Gmel.,  at  Cholham,  Surrey. — On  the  4th  of  this  month 
I  was  collecting  at  Chobham,  and  was  surprised  to  observe  on  a  part  of  the  common 
which  I  know  particularly  well,  the  curved  tubes  of  an  Odynerus  projecting  above 
the  sandy  soil.  I  waited  by  one  of  these  for  the  return  of  its  owner,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  it  was  the  rare  O.  reniformis.  I  obtained  three  females,  and  could,  no 
doubt,  have  taken  more,  as  there  were  many  tubes  visible.  I  have  collected  a  great 
deal  at  Chobliam,  especially  in  the  exact  locality  above  mentioned,  but  I  have  never 
before  observed  the  tubes  of  this  insect,  and  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  taken  up  its  abode  there  this  year  for  the  first  time.  This  locality  is  about 
four  miles  from  wliere  Mr.  Billups  took  it  in  1884. — Edwaed  Saunders,  St.  Ann's, 
Bromley,  Kent :  July  8th,  1887. 

Aspidiotus  rapax,  Comstock,  in  Europe  {Aspidiottis  rapa.r,  Comstock,  Eep.  of 
Ent.  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  for  year  1880  [1S81],  pp.  307,  308,  pi.  xii,  fig.  6).— On 
the  leaf  and  flower  bracts  of  camellia  I  have  found  in  great  numbers  a  species  of 
Aspidiottis  which,  after  microscopical  examination,  appeared  to  me  to  be  identical 
■with  Professor  Comstock's  species,  A.  rapax.  I  therefore  sent  him  some  specimens 
for  his  opinion,  and  I  append  his  answer.  I  thought  at  first  that  my  specimens 
might  prove  to  be  tlie  A.  camellice,  Boisduval,  although  they  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Signoret's  description  or  figure  (Ess.  sur  les  Coch.  [1868],  p.  91,  pi.  iii, 
fig.  9),  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas,  asking  him  for  a  specimen  of  the  A.  camellia, 
which  he  mentions  having  been  found  in  England  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  249). 
He  kindly  sent  me  several  specimens,  out  of  which  I  succeeded  in  making  one 
suitable  for  microscopical  examination,  but  this  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  my 
own  specimens,  and  therefore  must  be  considered  A.  rapax,  Comstock.  Whether 
the  A.  camellifp,  Boisd.,  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  identical  with  A.  rapax,  Corns., 
cannot  at  present  be  determined.     To  quote  Mr.  Douglas'  own  words  : — 

"  As  A.  camellice,  by  description  and  figure,  does  not  appear  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  A.  rapax,  they  must  be  kept  separate,  the  difference  being  noted,  until  some 
lucky  chance  may  clear  the  matter  up." 

Professor  Comstock  remarks  in  his  letter : — "  I  think,  without  doubt,  the  speci- 
mens which  you  send  belong  to  my  species,  Aspidiotus  rapax.  As  to  whether  my 
A.  rapax  is  a  synonym  of  A.  camellice  I  cannot  express  an  opinion  now.  Boisduval's 
description  is  unrecognisable,  and  unless  we  can  get  typical  specimens,  it  will  be  mere 
guess  work  to  apply  his  name  to  any  species.  If  there  were  only  a  single  species  of 
A.<spidiotus  that  infested  camellias,  we  would  be  reasonably  certain  that  this  was  the 
one  referred  to  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  throwing  aside  a 
specific  name  which  is  so  fully  defined  that  the  species  can  be  determined  un- 
questionably from  the  description,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  the  definition  of  which 
will  apply  to  almost  any  species  of  this  genus.     Of  course,  if  types  of  A.  camellice 
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are  in  existence,  and  they  prove  to  be  the  same  as  rapax,  the  earlier  name  must 

stand The  only  point  is  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  identity  of  the 

species  before  the  name  is  changed." 

We  therefore  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  think,  that  the  Aspidiotus  rapax, 
Comstock,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  an  American  species,  may  now  be 
recorded  also  as  European,  having  been  found  both  in  England  and  Portugal. — 
Albert  C.  F.  Morgan,  Villa  Nova  da  Gaya,  Portugal :  July  llth,  1887. 

Coleoptera  at  Tonhridge.—'Wh.Wst  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatrh  was  staying  with  me 
during  the  latter  part  of  June,  we  explored  this  neighbourhood  in  search  of 
Coleoptera.  Sweeping  was  a  comparative  failure,  and  bark-work  was  also  very  un- 
Buccessful  as  a  whole,  though  a  Cos«?<s-infccted  oak  produced  a  very  few  Epureea 
deeempunctata,  and  under  beech  bark  in  connection  with  a  fungus  growth  was 
Cicones  variegatus.  A  few  Xyletinus  ater  and  a  number  of  Tillus  elongatus  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  trunks  of  pollard  willows.  Carrion  produced  only  a  few 
small  Homalotce,  &c.  Our  best  captures  were  in  damp  spots,  dried-up  ponds,  and 
marshy  localities.  Here  were  Anchomenus  livens,  Tachyporus  formosus,  Lathrohium 
punctatum,  &e.  In  one  small  spot,  which  I  have  designated  "  Blatch's  hole "  in 
honour  of  its  discoverer,  were  several  Compsochilus  palpalis,  Acrogtiatha  mandihu- 
laris,  Homalota  vilis  (abundantly),  H.  difficilis,  H.  atrata,  H.  londinensis,  Calodera 
rubens,  Oxytelus fulvipes,  Oxypoda  Jentula,  Acupalpus  conspidus,  Bryaxis  sangiiinea, 
&c.  One  day  spent  at  Hythe  in  search  of  Dyschiriiis  extensus  and  Phllonthus 
ashdKS  produced  hardly  anything.  Even  Polydichus  vittatvs  and  Trechus  lapidosus 
which  I  found  fairly  numerously  three  years  ago  were  only  represented  by  a  single 
example  of  each. — A.  C.  Horner,  Tonbridge :  July  \2th,  1887. 

Note  on  Nothochrysa  capitata,  F.,  and  Chrysopa  tenella,  Schnd. — A  visit  for 
a  few  days  to  the  Eev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  at  his  Vicarage,  Shepton  Montague,  near 
Wincanton,  Somersetshire,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Chrysopidce.  Two  species  are  noteworthy.  One  ?  N.  capitata  was  taken  at  Stourton 
(Wilts.)  on  the  15th  inst.  Why  this  insect  should  continue  so  rare,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  I  know  not.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen  it  alive  ;  the 
first  occasion  being  near  Weybridge  on  July  5th,  1873  {cf.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  x,  p.  91). 
One  (?  and  three  $  of  Ch.  tenella  occurred  near  Shepton  Montague  on  the  13th. 
Of  this  I  have  probably  not  seen  more  than  a  dozen  living  examples  during  (he  last 
25  years.  Its  size,  and  the  pale  yellow  dorsal  stripe  when  alive,  render  it  liable  to  be 
passed  by  as  only  Ch.  vulgaris.  It  is  a  very  pretty  species,  but  the  pale  dorsal  stripe 
and  tlie  delicate  green  of  the  living  insect  soon  vanish  in  dried  examples.  The  other 
species  captured  were  not  important.  All  were  beaten  from  ash,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  productive  trees  for  Chrysopidce. — E..  McLachlan,  Lewisham, 
London  :  July  I8th,  1887. 

Note  on  four  species  of  EphemeridcB  from  Eastern  Amurland. — A  short  time 
ago  I  received  a  small  collection  of  Neuroptera  taken  by  Herr  Graser  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district  through  which  the  great  river  Amur  flows.  There  are  four 
species  of  Ephemeridce,  which  I  notice  at  the  request  of  my  friend  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Eaton,  in  order  that  a  reference  may  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  concluding  Part  of 
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his  "  Revisional  Alonograpli."  The  materials  are  scanty,  but  allowing,  in  some  cases, 
for  slight  colour-differences,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  local  influences,  all  are, 
perhaps,  referable  to  European  forms. 

Ephemera  glaucops,  Pict.  One  $  sub-imago  from  Nicolaijefk  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur.  Upon  comparison  with  European  specimens  the  identity  seems  certain ; 
but  I  would  remark  that  the  markings  of  the  abdomen  are  as  prominent  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  imago  of  European  individuals,  in  which  they  are  mostly  obliterated 
or  very  faintly  indicated  in  the  sub-imago. 

Siphlurus  lacustris,  Etn.??  One  S  imago  from  Pokrofka  on  the  Eastern  Amur. 
The  ventral  U-shaped  markings  are  nearly  continuous  on  all  the  segments,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  type-form,  but  occurs  in  specimens,  possibly  not  lacustris, 
collected  by  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  Yal  Mazza,  North  Italy.  But,  supposing  these  latter  to 
be  distinct  from  lacustris,  there  are  characters  in  the  anal  parts,  &c.,  of  the  Amur  (J, 
that  seem  to  differentiate  it  therefrom. 

Heptagenia  sulfhurea,  Miiller.  The  $  imago  from  Nicolaijefk  does  not 
apparently  differ  from  European  individuals.  A  $  sub-imago  from  Chabarofka  on 
tlie  Amur  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Heptagenia  Jlaoa,  Rostock.  One  $  imago,  and  three  ?  sub-imagos,  do  not 
apparently  differ  from  Eui'opean  individuals  ;  they  also  are  from  Nicolaijefk. 

The  EpTiemeridcB  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  Amurland,  being  hitherto  practically 
unknown,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Eaton  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  these  four  species  upon 
record. — Id.  :  June,  1887. 
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Pierre  Milliere  died  suddenly,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  on  May  29th,  at  his 
residence  at  Cannes— we  believe  of  angina  pectoris.  He  had  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  usual  health  till  the  previous  day,  when  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  caused  him 
some  uneasiness,  but  it  speedily  passed  off,  and  no  apprehension  was  entertained. 
A  return  of  the  malady  on  the  29th  proved  more  serious,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
was  no  more. 

Of  his  early  career  we  have  no   information.     He   joined   the   Entomological  i 
Society  of  France  in  1851,  and   in   the  same  year  his   first  published   note   on  an 
Entomological  subject  appeared  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  that  Society.     This  related  to  i 
the  experimental  poisoning  of  two  young  sparrows  by  larvae  of  Deilephila  enphorhioe,  , 
which  had  fed  on  Euphorbia  cyparissias.    At  that  time  he  was  living  at  Lyon,  which 
continued  to  be  his  residence  for  many  years.     In   the  Annales  Soc.  Ent.  France, 
1854-,  pp.  59 — 68,  he  gave  a  descriptive  paper  of  several   new  Micro- Lepidoptera, 
some  of  which  were  taken  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Pilat  near  Lyon. 

In  April,  1855,  he  visited  Hyeres,  where,  in  the  stems  of  Asphodebis  ramosus, 
which  grows  so  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  Riviera,  he  met  with  the  larvae 
which  furnished  him  with  an  interesting  new  Tortrix,  Byerana  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent. 
France,  1857,  p-  799,  pi.  14,  No.  iii).  In  1858  he  collected  at  La  Grande  Chartreuse. 
Several  weeks  of  the  spring  of  1859  and  much  of  the  following  winter  were  spent  at 
Hyeres,  and  thenceforward,  till  he  settled  at  Cannes,  a  large  portion  of  each  winter 
was  passed  in  the  South  of  France  on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  in  1858  that  Milliere  commenced  a  series  of  Papers  in  the  "  Annales  de  la 
Soci^te  Linne^nne  de  Lyon,"  under  the  title : — "  Iconographie  et  Description  de 
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chenilles  et  Lepidopteres  inedits."  These  continued  to  appear  for  well  nigh  twenty 
years,  and  constitute  in  their  separate  form  three  handsome  8vo  Tolumea,  each  con- 
taining about  50  plates.  In  these  papers  Milliere  introduced  many  larvae  and 
perfect  insects  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Staudinger  when  in  Spain,  and  a  few 
that  were  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Henry  Doubleday  from  Epping ;  but  many  of  the 
species  of  which  he  treated  in  these  papers  were  novelties  discovered  by  himself  in 
the  South  of  France,  together  with  larvse  of  other  species  previously  only  known  in 
the  perfect  state. 

A  mass  of  valuable  notes  have  been  given  to  the  woi'ld  in  Milliere's  "  Catalogue 
raisonne  des  Lepidopteres  des  Alpes  Maritimes "  (of  which  the  third  part,  con- 
taining the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  appeared  in  1875)  ;  a  Supplement  to  this  Catalogue 
appeared  in  1886. 

Several  papers  by  Milliere  appeared  in  the  "  Annales  de  la  Societe'  des  Sciences 
naturelles.  Arts  et  Belles-lettres  de  Cannes  "  between  1875  and  1879  ;  others  in  the 
"  Naturalista  Siciliano  "  of  1882,  1883,  and  1886,  &c.,  &c. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  Histoey  Society: 
June  23rd,  1887  :  K  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Wellman  exhibited  bred  specimens  of  Lobophora  viretata,  Hb.,  from 
Burton-on-Trent.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  number  of  species  from  Epping  Forest,  including 
Drepana  lacertinaria,  L.,  D.  falcataria,  L.,  Notodonta  dromedarius,  L.,  Hurymene 
dolohraria,  L.,  and  three  specimens  of  Choerocampa  porcellus,  L.  Mr.  Jager, 
Erastria  venustiila,  Hb.,  received  from  Horsham  ;  bred  examples  of  Eupithecia 
isogrammaria,  H.-S.,  E.  tenuiata,  Hb.,  and  E.  venosata,  Fb.  ;  the  last  mentioned 
having  been  two  years  in  pupa.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  Eupithecia  isogrammaria,  H.-S., 
and  E.  castigata,  Hb.  Mr.  Sheldon,  bred  examples  of  Sesia  culiciformis,  L.  Dr. 
Kendall,  Heliaca  tenelrata,  Scop.,  taken  at  Hounslow.  Mr.  Turner,  living  larvse  of 
Cucullia  verbasci,  L.  Mr.  West,  of  Greenwich,  larvse  and  cases  of  Coleophora 
palliatella,  Zinck.,  and  C.  currucipennella,  Fisch. 

Jidy  Mth,  1887  :  The  President  in  the  Cliair. 

Dr.  Kendall  exhibited  Acidalia  ruhiginata,  Hufn.,  A.  marginepunctata,  Goze, 
Eupithecia  coronata,  Hb.,  E.  plumleoJata,  Haw.,  Lithostege  griseata,  Schiff.,  A'gro- 
phila  trabealis,  Scop.,  Spilodes  verticalis,  L.,  &e..  all  taken  at  Thetford.  Mr.  E. 
Joy,  Erastria  vennstula,  Hb.,  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Wellman,  Dicranura 
furcula,  L.,  and  Eupithecia  togata,  Hb.,  from  Perth.  Mr.  Jager,  Dicranura  bifida, 
Hb.,  &c.  Mr.  J.  T.  Williams,  Heliothis  dipsacea,  L.,  Hydrelia  uncula,  Clerck,  from 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Tugwell,  four  varieties  of  the  larvse  of  Cucullia  chamomillae,  Schiff., 
ranging  from  white  to  pink,  Sesia  sphegiformis,  Fb.,  and  Dicranura  bicuspis,  Bork. 
Mr.  Hall,  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck,  bred  from  ova.  Mr.  Adkin,  Notodonta  trepida, 
Esp.  (bred).  Mr.  Edwards,  a  variety  of  Abraxas  grossidariata,  L.,  the  usual  wliite 
r  ground  colour  being  powdered  over,  giving  it  a  deep  grey  appearance,  the  orango 
markings  in  the  superior  wings  being  very  distinct.  Mr.  Baron  exhibited  a  variety 
of  ^4.  grossidariata.  Mr.  South,  some  interesting  forms  of  Lycasna  Icarus,  Rett., 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  called  attention  to  a  male  with  black  spots  on  the 
hiud-wings,  which  he  had  only  previously  seen  on  specimens  from  Sligo,  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Billups,  Xylocopa  violacea,  L.,  and  X.  talipes,  Drury,  also  Taiscolia  hoimorrlioi- 
dalis,  Fb.,  and  read  notes  on  liis  exhibit.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of 
Pieris  oleracea,  Bois.,  from  Hudson  Bay,  and  F.  napi,  L.,  and  contributed  some 
interesting  remarks.  Mr.  Billups  stated  tliat  at  West  Ham  the  cabbages  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  larvae  of  Pieris  brassicm,  L.,  but  the  cauliflowers  were  untouched. — 
H.  W.  Baekek,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  op  London  :   July  6th,  1887. — Dr.  David  Shaep,  ■ 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  H.  Newman,  M.A.,  11,  Park  Terrace,  The  Crescent,  Oxford,  was  : 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  McLachlan  remai-ked  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October,  1886, 
he  exhibited  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  "  jumping  seeds  "  from  Mexico,  containing  , 
larvae  of  Carpocapsa  saltitans,  Westw.  The  seeds  had  long  ceased  to  "jump,"  which 
proved  that  the  larvte  were  either  dead,  had  become  quiescent,  or  had  pupated ;  about 
a  fortnight  ago  he  opened  one  of  the  seeds,  and  found  therein  a  living  pupa.  On  the 
4tli  inst.  a  moth  (exhibited)  was  produced. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorliam,  exhibited  the  following 
Coleoptera,  lately  taken  in  the  New  Forest : — Anoplodera  sexguttata,  Fab.,  wholly 
black  variety ;  Orammoptera  analis.  Fab. ;  Colydiwn  elongatum.  Fab.  ;  and  a 
specimen  of  Tachinus  elongatus,  Gyll.,  with  brownish-red  elytra. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Orsodacna  hiimeralis,  Latr.  {lineola, 
Panz.,  var.),  taken  by  him  at  Norwood  :  he  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  same 
beetle  taken  by  him  fifty  years  ago  in  Coombe  Wood ;  during  the  interval  he  had 
never  seen  it  alive.  ] 

Mr.  G-.  T.  Porritt  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Dobree,  of  Beverley,  a  series 
of  about  thirty  specimens  of  a  Taniocampa  he  had  received  from  Hampshire,  which 
had  previously  been  referred  to  as  a  red  form  of  T.  gracilis.  Mr.  Dobree  was  inclined 
to  think  they  were  not  that  species,  but  T.  stabilis. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Horner  exliibited  the  following  species  of  Coleoptera  from  tlic 
neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge  :  —  Compsochilus  palpalis,  Er.  (5)  ;  Acrognathus 
mandihularis,  Gyll.  (4)  ;  Homalota  atrata,  Mann.,  H.  vilis,  Er.,  and  H.  difficilis, 
Bris.  ;  Calodera  rulens,  Er.  ;  and  Oxytehis  fulvipes,  Er.  He  also  exhibited  a 
Rhizophagus  from  Slierwood  Forest,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  a  new  species;  and 
several  specimens  of  Holopedina  polypori,  Forst.,  also  from  Sherwood  Forest,  where 
he  had  found  it  in  company  with,  and  probably  parasitic  on,  Cis  vestitus. 

Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  two  larvae  of  Zelleria  liepariella,  Stn. 

Mr.  Stainton  remai-ked  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  larvse  of  Zelleria  were 
attached  to  the  Oleacece,  it  seemed  strange  that  certain  species  had  been  found 
on  saxifrage. 

Mr.  Slater  read  a  paper  "  On  the  presence  of  tannin  in  certain  Insects,  and  its 
influence  on  their  colours."  He  mentioned  the  facts  that  tannin  was  certainly 
present  in  the  tissues  of  t]ie  leaf-,  wood-,  and  bark-eating  species,  but  not  in  the 
tissues  of  the  carnivorous  beetles,  and  that  black  colour  on  the  elytra  of  certain 
beetles  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  iron  on  tannin.  A  discussioo 
ensued,  in  wliich  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  Poulton,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  others  took  part. — 
W.  W.  FowLEE,  Eon.  Sec. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  ANJS^OTATED  LIST  OF  BRITISH   ANTHOMYIID.E. 

BY    R.    H.    MEADE. 

{Cuncluded  from  page  58). 

PEGOMYIA,  R.  Desv. 
P.  EPHIPPIUM,  Zett.,  Schin. 

In  July  last  (1887),  after  the  last  part  of  this  Supplement  bad  been  sent  to 
press,  I  found  three  males  of  this  species  (which  has  not  yet  been  recorded  as 
British)  at  Baslow,  near  Chatsworth  in  Derbyshire.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
both  P.fulgens  and  P.  vittigera,  but  is  decidedly  distinct  from  either.  The  scales 
of  the  alulets  are  rather  small,  but  unequal  in  size  ;  therefore  it  must  be  placed  in 
my  first  division  of  the  second  section  of  this  genus. 

The  palpi  are  entirely  yellow.  The  thorax  is  reddish-brown  on  the  dorsum, 
covered  with  grey  tomentum,  and  having  the  shoulders  and  sides,  as  well  as  the 
front  edge,  yellowish-white.  The  scutellum  is  yellow.  Tlie  halteres  and  alulets  are 
pale  yellow.  The  abdomen  is  oblong,  narrow  and  flat,  brownish-yellow  (testaceous) 
in  colour,  somewhat  paler  and  translucent  at  the  base,  and  becoming  nigrescent 
t-owai'ds  the  end.  It  is  hairy,  and  furnished  beneath  the  apex  with  large,  black, 
globular  genital  appendages.  The  legs  have  the  tarsi  black,  and  there  is  also  a  black 
patch  (Wisch)  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  ends  of  the  femora  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
limbs  is  pale  yellow.  This  species  differs  from  P.  fulgens  by  having  the  alulets 
rather  smaller,  the  palpi  wholly  yellow  (without  black  tips),  and  the  femora  blackened 
on  their  upper  extremities.  It  may  be  known  from  P.  vittigera  by  its  having  the 
whole  dorsum  of  the  thorax  grey,  instead  of  its  being  only  marked  by  a  longitudinal 
grey  stripe  ;  and  by  the  femora  being  blackened  upon  their  upper  ends,  not  sur- 
rounded near  their  apices  with  a  black  ring  as  in  /'.  vittigera. 

I  do  not  know  the  female. 

CAEICEA,  E.  Desv. 
C.  EXSUL,  Zett.,  and  Scbin.* 
Both  males  and  females  of  this  fine  species  were  sent  to  me  last  year  by  Miss 
R.  Prescott  Decie,  of  Bockleton  Court,  Tenbury.  She  had  captured  them  in  Devon- 
shire. The  antennae  and  palpi  are  black.  The  arista  is  sub-plumose.  The  frontal 
space  is  much  narrower  in  the  male  than  the  female,  being  about  one-fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  head  in  the  former  and  more  than  a  third  in  the  latter  sex.  The  face 
is  rather  prominent,  and  of  a  silveiy-white  colour,  which  extends  up  the  sides  of  the 
frontal  space,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  bluish-grey  stripe.  The  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  clear  ash-grey  ;  the  former  is  marked  by  two  narrow  longitudinal 
stripes  placed  near  together,  and  has  the  shoulders  and  sides  white.  The  abdomen 
is  oblong  and  sub-cylindrical  in  the  male,  ovate  and  pointed  in  the  female  ;  it  is 
marked  on  the  back  by  four  reddish-brown  spots  ;  the  ai^ex  in  the  male  is  but  little 
thickened,  and  the  genitalia  small.  The  legs  are  black,  wilh  the  exception  of  the 
four  posterior  tibiae  in  the  male,  which  arc  testaceous,  as  well  as  the  front  knees  and 
the  points  of  the  other  femora.  In  the  female  the  fore  tibiae  are  also  brown.  The 
tibiae  are  surrounded  at  their  extremities  by  a  gi'oup  of  strong  spines  as  in  C.  tigrina. 

*  Schiner  sytlls  tUe  name  of  this  species  exul,  but  I  think  that  Zetterstedt  in  correct. 
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The  alulets  are  large  and  milk-white.     The  wings  have  the  external  transverse  veins 
oblique,  and,  as  well  as  the  internal  ones,  slightly  clouded.     The  third  and  fourth 
longitudinal  veins  are  parallel  and  curved  backwards. 
This  flj  seems  very  rare. 

C.  nuMiLis,  Meig.,  Eond. 

This  pretty  little  species,  which  is  about  3  mm.  in  length,  has  the  male  abdomen  . 
cylindrical,  clubbed  at  the  apex,  and  marked  by  six  brown  spots,  as  well  as  by  a 
central  row  of  small  oblong  marks.  The  antennae  and  palpi  are  black  ;  the  arista 
is  long  and  sub-plumose  (Meigen  says  that  it  is  bare,  but  the  hairs  are  pale,  very  fine, 
and  difficult  to  see)  ;  the  legs  are  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  tibiae  and  meta- 
tarsi, which  are  testaceous.  The  female  closely  resembles  the  male,  except  by  the 
shape  of  the  abdomen. 

I  found  several  specimens  of  this  small  fly  at  Buckingham  in  August,  1884. 

C.    SEXMACULATA,    Meig. 

This  is  also  a  well-marked  little  species,  rather  smaller  than  the  last,  which  it 
closely  resembles,  the  abdomen  being  marked  in  a  similar  manner  ;  it  differs  from 
it,  however,  by  having  the  legs  wholly  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  bases  of  the 
fore  tibiae,  which  are  testaceous.  The  venation  of  the  wings  is  also  slightly  different 
in  the  two  species.  Eondani  has  pointed  out  that  in  C.  hum  His  the  distance  between 
the  two  transverse  veins  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  one  from  the  point  of  the 
fifth  longitudinal  vein,  and  we  find  that  in  C.  sexmaculata  the  external  transverse 
vein  is  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  longitudinal  than  to  the  internal  transverse 
vein. 

I  found  a  single  male  in  my  gai'den  near  Bradford,  on  April  2-±th,  1886. 

MACIIOECHIS,  Eond. 

M.  MEDITATA,  Fall. 
I  captured  a  female  of  this  rare  species  in  my  garden  in  July,  1886  ;  previously 
I  only  knew  the  male.  It  closely  resembles  the  female  of  C.  tigrina  in  shape,  size 
and  markings,  but  differs  by  having  a  pubescent  instead  of  a  plumose  arista,  and  by 
the  abdomen  being  without  the  longitudinal  central  marks  on  the  dorsum  between 
the  lateral  spots,  which  arc  generally  seen  in  C.  tigrina. 

C^NOSIA,  Meig. 
C.    SCEUPULOSA,  Zett. 
pacifica  ?,  Meig. 
This  species,  of  which  the  female  only  has  been  described,  differs  from  C.  tri- 
aiigula,  Fall.,  by  having  the  thorax  marked  only  by  one  central  longitudinal  brown 
stripe  instead  of  by  three  broad  confluent  ones,  and  by  having  the  eyes  placed  nearer 
together.     I  captured  two  females  at  Buckingham,  in  August,  1884. 

C.  PiCTiPENNis,  Lw.,  et  Schin. 
Sapromtza  costata  ?,  Meig. 
Oechisia  costata,  Eond. 
Mr.  Dale  sent  me  two  specimens  of  this  curious  little  species  (the  generic  position 
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of  which  is  rather  obscure)  captured  (I  believe)  in  Dorsetsliire.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  upper  halves  of  the  wings,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips,  being  nigrescent ; 
the  colour  is  very  dark  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sub-marginal  cells,  and  gradually 
becomes  paler  as  it  extends  downwards,  terminating  in  the  lower  edge  of  each 
discoidal  cell.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wing  and  the  tip  are  quite  clear.  The 
thorax  is  ash-grey  ;  the  abdomen  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-grey  colour,  sometimes 
marked  with  an  indistinct  dorsal  stripe,  and  with  two  small  round  spots  on  each  of 
the  last  two  segments  in  the  male,  and  upon  all  the  segments  in  the  female.  The 
antennae  have  the  two  basal  joints  yellow,  and  the  third  one  black,  with  a  sub-plumose 
arista. 

C.    GENICITLATA,    Fall. 

I  admitted  this  species  into  my  list  in  1883,  though  I  had  not  then  seen  a 
British  example.  I  captured  one,  however,  in  my  garden  near  Bradford  in  June, 
1886.  It  may  be  known  from  C.  sexnotata,  Mcig.,  by  tlie  points  of  the  hind  femoi'a 
being  black. 

CHIROSIA,  Roucl. 
Gen.  ch. — Eyes  bare,  remote  in   both   sexes  ;    arista  pubescent  ; 
abdomen  of  male  narrow  and  elongated  with  small  sub-anal  appendages ; 
alulets  with  small  equal-sized  scales  ;  wings  having  anal  veins  extended 
to  the  margin. 

C.  ALBiTARsrs,  Zett.,  Rond. 

This  pretty  and  peculiar  little  species,  which  Mr.  Verrall  has  recorded  as  a 
native  of  Scotland,  has  the  thorax  brown  with  grey  shoulders ;  the  abdomen  dark 
brownish-grey,  hairy,  and  marked  with  an  indistinct,  longitudinal,  black  interrupted 
stripe.  The  wings  are  slightly  brunescent ;  the  legs  in  the  male  have  the  front  tarsi 
longer  than  the  tibiae,  and  the  three  proximal  joints  more  or  less  marked  with  white. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Eondani  for  the  reception  of  the  above-mentioned 
species,  and  as  this  had  not  been  recorded  as  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
time  my  "  Annotated  List  of  British  Anthojnyiidce "  was  drawn  up,  I  did  not 
include  it.  In  my  analytical  table  of  the  genera  with  widely  separated  eyes  in  both 
sexes,  which  was  published  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xx,  p.  50,  the  genus  Chieosia 
should  have  had  its  place  between  Mycophaga  and  Chelisia. 

CHELISIA,  Rond. 

C.   TEICOLOR,  Zett. 

This  small  and  rare  species  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  C.  mollicula, 
-Fall.,  so  I  have  placed  it  in  the  same  genus  ;  it  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  au 
aberrant  species,  for  the  male  is  destitute  of  the  large  and  complicated  genital  pro- 
cesses seen  in  C.  mollicula,  which  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
genus. 

C.  tricolor  has  very  short  (almost  rudimentary)  anal  veins,  so  I  cannot  put  it 
into  the  last  genus  {Chirosia) ,t\\ovigh  it  would  agree  with  its  other  characters.  The 
antennae  are  wholly  black  ;  the  arista  is  pubescent ;  the  thorax  is  grey,  marked  with 
two  indistinct  stripes  ;  the  abdomen  has  the  first  and  second  segments  yellow,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  grey,  each  segment  being  marked  with  two  black  spots.     The 
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division  between  the  yellow  and  grey  segments  is  sharply  defined,  by  which  it  differs 
from  C.  mollicula,  in  which  the  hind  segments,  -when  nigrescent,  are  only  partially 
and  irregularly  so. 

I  found  a  single  male  at  Buckingham  in  Aiigust,  1884,  and  a  single  female 
(■which  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  male)  at  Conishead  Priory,  near  Ulverston, 
Lancashire,  in  August,  1886. 

SCH^NOMYZA,  Hal. 

S.  LITORELLA,  Fall. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  of  Cardiff,  sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  little  maritime  fly  in 
1886,  which  he  had  found  there.  It  may  at  once  be  known  by  its  generic  character 
of  having  the  first  longitudinal  veins  shortened,  so  that  the  internal  transverse  veins 
are  placed  considerably  beyond  the  termination  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  first 
longitudinal  vein  in  the  costa.  The  alulets  are  so  small,  that  this  species  might 
more  properly  be  left  among  the  Acalypteratce,  where  Meigen  placed  it  in  the  genus 
Sciotnyza. 

Bradford:  1887. 


A   NEW   SPECIES   OP   ^SCHNA   FROM   SOUTH   AMERICA. 
BY    ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,  &c. 

This  belongs  to  the  group  of  more  or  less  reddish  species  in 
which  the  top  of  the  front  is  7iot  marked  with  a  spot  iu  the  form  of 
the  letter  T;  a  group  of  small  extent. 

^SCHNA    PeEEENSI,    11.  Sp. 

S  ■  Abdomen  about  55  mm.     Posterior-wing,  51  mm. 

Wings  long  and  rather  narrow,  sub-acute  at  apex,  hyaline,  with  a  faint  yellow 
tinge  at  extreme  base  of  posterior ;  but  the  costa,  sub-costa,  and  median  nervure  as 
far  as  the  pterostigma,  and  most  of  the  chief  sectors  as  far  as  the  nodus  (together 
■with  a  portion  of  the  basal  net^work),  are  bright  red,  giving  a  reddish  appear- 
ance to  the  basal  and  costal  portion  of  the  wings ;  neuration  otherwise  blackish- 
brown.  22 — 24  ante-cubital  nervules  and  11 — 13  post-cubital  in  anterior--wings  ; 
14 — 15  ante-  and  post-cubital  in  posterior.  Pterostigma  very  narrow  (5^  mm.), 
yellow.  Furcation  of  sub-nodal  sector  short  and  narrow,  commencing  belo^w  the 
middle  of  the  pterostigma  and  enclosing  only  two  rows  of  cellules.  Discoidal 
triangle  with  three  simple  nervules  in  both  pairs.  Anal  triangle  in  posterior  with 
only  one  nervule.  Membranule  blackish-cinereous,  short,  not  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  anal  triangle. 

Head  and  thorax  reddish,  with  a  slight  olivaceous  tinge,  apparently  without 
markings  of  any  kind,  but  blackish  about  the  ocelli,  and  the  tips  of  the  mandibles 
and  the  margin  ( ?  the  whole)  of  the  back  of  the  eyes  are  black ;  thorax  with 
cinereous  pilosity  above. 

Abdomen  somewhat  slender,  reddish  above,  dingy  beneath  ;  transverse  sutures 
faintly  blackish,  but  there  arc  no  evident  markings  in  the  dried  individual,  save 
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that  segments  3 — 5  appear  to  be  somewhat  yellowish  at  the  oblique  post-basal 
suture.  Oreillets  very  small,  triangular,  and  acute,  the  lower  edge  with  black  teeth. 
10th  segment  nearly  one-half  shorter  than  the  9th,  its  margin  rounded  in  front, 
only  faint  indications  of  cannee. 

Superior  appendages  about  the  length  of  the  9th  and  10th  segments  united,  in 
the  form  of  long,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaflets,  narrower  at  the  base,  with  a  strong 
central  longitudinal  carina,  sub-acute  at  apex  ;  in  the  basal  portion  beneath  (or 
internally),  and  on  the  margins  are  fine  hair-bearing  tubercles.  Inferior  appendage 
one-half  shorter,  loiig-triangular,  its  apex  dai'ker  and  slightly  notched. 

Legs  :    trochanters  and  femora  red,  tibice  and  tarsi  black,  but  the  tibise  are 
blackish-piceous  beneath  ;  claws  reddish,  or  reddish-piceous. 
$   unknown  to  me. 

Hab. :  Groya,  Corrleutes,  Argentine  Republic,  1  (J  (slightly  im- 
mature and  somewhat  crushed),  collected  by  Mr.  Perrens. 

I  believe  this  to  be  identical  with  yE.  rtifina,  from  Minas  Geraes, 
indicated  by  Hagen  without  description,  and  another  quoted  name  is 
erythroneura,  Selys,  MS.  I  have  a  (J  given  to  me  by  my  friend  Baron 
de  Selys  with  no  locality-label,  but  bearing  a  pencil-label  (in  my 
hand)  ^'  rufinervis,''^  probably  an  error  for  rufina.  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  my  type,  and  more  adult,  hence  the  pterostigma  is  darker,  and 
the  red  portion  of  the  neuration  not  so  bright.  I  see  no  structural 
differences. 

I  dedicate  the  species  to  Mr.  Perrens,  who  on  several  occasions 
has  sent  me  extensive  consignments  of  Odonata,  &c.,  from  Corrientes. 

I  here  mention  ^.  variegata,  Pab  ,  Syst.  Ent.  (and  subsequent 
works),  which  may  ^ossii/y  belong  to  the  same  group,  but  certainly 
not  to  same  species.  It  is  indicated  from  Terra  del  Puego,  and  is  said 
to  be  in  "Mus.  Dom.  Banks."  In  order  to  save  disappointment,  I 
state  that  it  no  longer  exists  in  Mus.  Banks,  and  has  probably  been 
long  ago  destroyed. 

Lewisham,  London  :  June,  1887- 


BUTTERFLIES    OCCUREING-    AT    DOVER    AND    ITS    VICINITY 
SINCE    1860. 

BY    C.    G.    HALL. 

As  our  British  butterflies  appear  to  be  getting  scarcer,  ]  have 
made  the  following  notes  with  respect  to  those  observed  in  this 
district : — 

Qonepteryx  rhamni. — Seen  nearly  every  spring  on  fine  days,  but  the  prevalent 
north-easterly  winds  of  late  years  have  diminished  its  numbers ;  also  occurs  at 
harvest  time. 
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Colias  Edusa. — This  is  a  true  Dover  insect,  and  occurs  every  year,  and  in  cer- 
tain valleys  on  the  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Kingsdown  commonly.  Some  years  it 
is  excessively  abundant :  take,  for  instance,  1877.  The  variety  Tie/ice,  H.,  occasionally 
occurs.     C.  Eyale. — Much  rarer  than  the  preceding,  and  decidedly  sporadic. 

Aporia  cratrtgi. — This  elegant  butterfly  I  took  in  1862  and  1863  on  the  ground 
now  covered  by  the  Victoria  Park  ;  it  never  was  very  common,  and  I  liave  not  seen 
it  since  that  date. 

Pieris  brassicce  and  rapre. — Always  plentiful.  P.  napi.—rai\ier  local,  most 
partial  to  the  lanes  inland.  -P.  Daplidice. — Sporadic ;  Castle  Hill,  before  the  Park 
was  made  ;  I  have  never  had  tlie  pleasure  of  taking  it,  but  have  seen  it  alive  in  the 
net. 

Anthocharis  cardamines. — This  pretty  species  is  abundant  in  the  lanes  towards 
Kearsney,  Ewell,  &c. 

Lencophasia  sinapis. — I  liave  been  told  that  it  has  been  taken  in  some  woods 
near  Dover,  but  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Arge  Oalathea. — Very  abundant. 

Pararge  jEgeria. — Local,  lanes  inland,  common.  P.  Jlegara,  same  as  pre- 
ceding, but  more  abundant. 

Epinephele  Semele. — Very  local,  but  abundant  where  it  occurs  ;  Coombe  Wood, 
near  Alkham,  &c.  E.  Janira — Needs  no  comment.  E.  TUhonus. — near  Canterbury. 
E.  Hyperanthus. — Lanes,  common  ;  especially  with  E.  Semele  in  Coombe  Wood. 

CcBnonynipha  Panipliilus. — This  insect  seems  to  have  the  strongest  constitution 
of  all  the  butterflies,  and  baffles  east  winds,  and  is  always  to  be  seen  from  tlie  bleak 
sand-hills  at  Deal  to  the  shady  nooks  in  the  Warren  at  Folkestone. 

Vanessa  cardui. — Sporadic,  but  always  occurs,  though  its  appearance  in  spring 
after  hibernation  seems  most  general ;  very  abundant  in  1883.  V.  Atalaida. — 
Always  common,  inland  and  in  gardens.  T.  lo. — Also  common,  but  of  very  un- 
certain appearance.  V.polychloros. — Bather  scarce,  but  taken  in  spring  at  Sandwich  : 
in  the  quaint  little  town  it  hibernates  in  the  old  churches  and  barns,  and  is  seen  in 
the  streets  ;  commoner  than  usual,  1883.      V.  urticcB. — Common  everywhere. 

Orapta  C-album. — I  used  to  take  this  butterfly  at  Dover  in  1862 — 3  :  some- 
times  it  occurred  commonly,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  since,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its 
capture. 

Argynnis  Aglaia. — Very  common  on  the  hills  near  Coombe  Wood,  Houghham, 
&c.,  but  difiicidt  to  catch.  A.  Lathonia. — I  took  two  at  Walraer,  1875,  and  have 
seen  several  alive  taken  on  Castle  Hill  and  other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
commoner  some  years  than  othei's.  A.  Eujihro.<iyite.—\anes,  in  some  localities 
common. 

Melitcea  Cinxia. — Apparently  sporadic,  yery  common  about  1863,  not  observed 
to  my  knowledge  since.  M.  Artemis. — Very  local,  but  abundant  in  some  marshy 
land  between  Deal  and  Sandwich. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  captures  of  either  A.  Paphia,  Adippe,  or 
Selene,  or  M.  Athalia,  but  it  is  possible  they  occur  further  inland. 

Nemeohius  Litcina. — Not  very  common  and  local. 

Thecla  qtiercus. — Woods,  inland.  T.  )-ubi. ^s&me  as  preceding,  but  much  com- 
moner ;  also  in  Folkestone  Warren  ;  very  plentiful  this  year. 
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Chrysophanus  r/daeas. — Of  general  occun'ence,  and  the  last  butterfly  to  be  8een 
on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Polyommatus  Argiolus. — Common  amongst  holly  towards  Ewell ;  very  abundant 
in  1870.  P.  AIsus. — Very  common  everywhere.  P.  Cori/don. — Always  common  on 
the  chalk  ;  sometimes  it  literally  swarms.  P.  Adonis. — More  local  and  not  so 
plentiful;  rather  plentiful  this  year.  P.  JEgon. — Also  common.  P.  Agestis. — A 
very  common  species  ;  most  plentiful,  perhaps,  on  the  sandhills  at  Deal. 

Syrichthtis  malvce. — Woods. 

Thanaos  Tages. — Very  common. 

Hes]}eria  linea. — Also  common.  H.  sylvanus. — The  most  common  of  the  genus. 
H.  comma. — Local ;  under  tlie  cliff  near  Kingsdown,  and  St.  Margaret's  Bay. 

Other  species  may  occur  wliicb  Lave  escaped  my  observation  ;  and, 
in   conclusion,  I   wish  to   say   that  the  above  notes  are  entirely  with 
regard  to  my  own  experience. 
Dover:  July  Wi,  1887. 


OBSERVATIONS   UPON   ASPIDIOTUS  RAP  AX,    COMSTOCK, 
AND    A.    CAMELLIJE   (BOISD.),   SIGNORET :    TWO   ALLIED    SPECIES 

OF    COCCID^. 

BY    ALBERT    C.    F.    MORGAN,    F.E.S. 

I  have  already  (p.  68,  ante)  on  the  one  baud  referred  to  the 
similarity  which  exists  between  the  allied  species  of  A.  rapax  and 
A.  camelUce,  belonging  to  the  sub-family  of  DiaspincB,  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  also  quoted  the  opinions  of  competent  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
two  species  are  identical. 

It  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  bring  before  the 
reader  the  characteristic  details  of  each  species,  in  order  that  he  may, 
without  necessity  of  research,  observe  which  are  the  characters  com- 
mon to  both,  and  which  are  peculiarly  distinctive  of  each  species. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  Dr.  Boisduval's* 
description  of  what  he  named  Kermes  camellice.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  divides  the  f amily t  of  Ooccidcs  into  two  genera  only, 
viz.,  Chermes  and  CocJiinelles.  In  the  former  he  includes  what  are 
now  classed  as  sub-families,  Diaspince  and  LecanincE,  and  in  the 
Gochinelles  he  includes  the  sub-family  Coccince. 

In  his  "  Entomologie  Horticole  "  (1867),  p.  334,  Boisduval  writes 
thus : — 

"  Ce  petit  insecte  est  allonge,  ovale,  lineaire,  un  peu  deprime,  d'un  brun  roux, 
Bouvent  legerement  arque,  rappelant  un  peu  par  sa  forme  la  Kermes  coquille  si  com- 

*  Ess.  sur  VEnt.  Hort.  (1867),  p.  334.  t  op.  cit.,  p.  301. 
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mun  8ur  oertaiiies  varietes  de  pomiiiiers  et  poiriers.  La  larve,  lorsquelle  est 
tlebarassee  de  sa  coque,  est  d'un  vert  un  peu  rouesiltre. 

"  Nous  avons  observe  cat  insecte  sur  le  camellia,  et  une  seule  fois  sur  la  The' ;  il 
se  tient,  a  la  face  superieure  des  feuilles  le  long  des  iiervures  ;  on  rencontre  cepen- 
dant  quelquefois  deux  ou  trois  individus  dissemines  sur  le  limbe. 

"II  ressemble  par  la  couleur  a  celui  des  Hesperides ;  mais  il  est  pins  petit,  et 
plus  lineaire  ;  il  est  plus  adherent,  et  on  le  detache  facilement  avec  une  petite 
brosse." 

It  would  be  difficult  from  thid  description  to  identify  the  species, 
and  for  tliis  reast)n,  perha|)s,  Prof.  Targioni-Tozzetti,  in  his  "  Cocci- 
darum  Catalogus  "  (186S),  does  7iot  mention  it,  except  that  on  page 
45,  op.  cif,  in  the  genus  Mi/ f  Hasp  is  ;  and  after  giving  the  synonyms 
of  Myfilaspis  linearis,  he  remarks  :  —  "  An  hie  referendum :  Ghermes 
camellice,  Boisd.  ?" 

Signoret,  however,  definitely  adopts  Boisduval's  specific  name 
camellice  for  a  species  of  Aspidiotus  found  on  the  camellia  in  the  con- 
servatories of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Bois  dii  Boulogne,  and  he 
furnishes  a  description  of  the  insect,  together  with  a  figure  of  the 
anal  segment  (An.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  4°  series,  tom.  ix,  1S69,  p.  117, 
and  plate  3,  fig.  9).     His  description  is  as  follows : — 

"  Le  bouclier  est  arrondi,  tres  convexe,  quelquefois  noiratre,  ce  qui  est  du  a  la 
fumagine  dont  I'arbrisscau  se  couvre  assez  souvont ;  autrement  il  est  d'un  brun 
jauniitre  plus  on  moiiis  transparent.  La  coque  femelle  {sic  ?  male),  est  un  peu  plus 
allongee.  La  femelle  est  arrondie  comme  chez  le  nerii,  mais  d'une  forme  plus 
allongee  et  plus  large  postorieurement :  elle  en  differe  par  I'extremite  de  I'abdomen 
n'offrant  que  deux  lamelles  visibles  et  quelques  squames  plus  ou  moins  poilues ;  de 
plus,  c'est  a  peine  si  Ton  y  voit  des  filieres  separees,  qui  ne  consistent  qu'en  un  point 
operculaire  avec  un  petit  poil,et  les  plaques  de  filieres  manquent,du  moins  nousn'avons 
jamais  pu  les  decouvrir,  malgre  un  grand  nombre  de  pr^pai-ations  k  la  glycerine,  a  la 
potasse  caustique,  a  I'eau,  &c.,  et  cependant  nous  operions  sur  des  femelles  offrant 
un  grand  nombre  d'ceufs." 

Here  we  have  a  detailed  description,  which,  with  its  accompanying 
figure,  should  enal)le  us  to  identify  Signoret's  species,  but  at  present 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  in  America,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  identified  in  Europe. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Professor  Comstock's  description  of  hia 
species,  Aspidiotus  rapax.  In  the  Agr.  Report  U.  S.  A.,  1880,  p.  307 
he  writes  : 

"  The  scale  of  the  female  is  very  convex,  with  the  exuviae  between  the  centre 
and  one  side,  and  covered  with  secretion.  The  scale  is  grey,  somewhat  transparent, 
80  that  it  appears  yellowish  when  it  covers  a  living  female  ;  the  prominence  which 
covers  the  exuviae  is  dark  brown  or  black,  usually  with  a  central  dot  and  concentric 
ring,  which  are  white.     Ventral  scale  snowy-white,  usually  entire.     *     *     * 
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*  *  *  "  The  body  of  the  female  is  nearly  circular  in  outline,  bright  yellow 
in  colour,  with  more  or  less  translucent  blotches.  The  last  segment  presents  the 
following  characters  :  the  groups  of  spinnerets  are  wanting  : 

"  Only  one  pair  of  well-developed  lobes,  the  median,  present.  These  are  pro- 
minent. Each  one  is  furnished  with  a  notch  on  each  side  ;  the  notch  on  the  mesal 
margin  is  distad  of  that  on  the  lateral  margin.  The  second  and  third  pair  of  lobes 
are  represented  by  the  minute  pointed  projections  of  the  margin  of  the  body. 

"  The  margin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segment  is  deeply  incised  twice  on 
each  side  of  the  meson  ;  once  laterad  of  the  first  lobe,  and  again  between  the  rudi- 
mentary second  and  third  lobes.  The  parts  of  the  body-wall  forming  the  margin  of 
these  incisions  are  conspicuously  thickened. 

"There  are  two  simple  tapering  plates  between  the  median  lobes,  two  deeply 
and  irregularly  toothed  or  branched  plates,  extending  caudad  of  each  incision,  one 
iisually  simple  and  tapering  plate  between  the  incisions  of  each  side,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  same  character  laterad  of  the  second  incision. 

"  The  first,  second,  and  third  pairs  of  spines  of  each  surface  are  situated  near 
the  lateral  bases  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  lobes  respectively  ;  the  fourth  pair 
are  situated  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  distance  from  the  median  lobes  to  the 
penultimate  segment." 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  this  description  of  A.  i-apax  with 
Signoret's  description  of  A.  camellia,  we  observe  that  in  each  species 
the  scale  of  the  female  is  very  convex,  that  it  is  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, and  that  it  is  yellowish  in  its  natural  state  when  covering  the 
body  of  the  female  insect. 

The  body  of  the  female  is  circular,  or  nearly  so,  in  each  species, 

and  the  abdominal  segment  presents  the  following  similar  characters. 

In  each  species  there  is  only  one  pair  of  well- developed  lobes, 

and  on  reference  to  Signoret's  figure,  we  find  these  lobes  are  notched 

in  the  same  manner  as  in  Comstock's  species. 

On  each  side  of  the  median  lobes  the  margin  is  deeply  incised 
twice  in  A.  rapax,  and  Signoret's  figure  shows  similar  incisions, 
although  he  does  not  refer  to  them  in  his  description.  The  two 
simple  tapering  plates  between  the  median  lobes  of  A.  o^apax  are  also 
shown  in  Signoret's  figure  of  A.  camellice  ;  and,  lastly,  the  groups  of 
spinnerets  are  wanting  in  both  species. 

Therefore,  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  species 
consist — 

(i.)  In  similar  appearance  of  scale, 
(ii.)   One  pair  only  of  well-developed  lobes, 
(iii.)  Two  deep  incisions  in  margin  of  anal  segment,  laterad 
of  each  median  lobe. 

(iv.)  Two  simple  plates  between  the  median  lobes, 
(v.)  Absence  of  groups  of  spinnerets. 
The  characters,  however,  which  are  dissimilar  in  the  two  species 
are  not  less  important  than  those  which  are  common  to  both. 
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On  reference  to  Signoret's  figure,  we  find  three  spines  or  hairs 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  abdominal  segment,  just  above  the  base  of 
each  median  lobe,  which  are  not  mentioned  or  figured  by  Comstock, 
nor  have  I  found  them  in  any  of  the  individuals  which  I  have 
examined  of  the  European  A.  rapax. 

Signoret  also  gives  five  similar  spines  arranged  transversely  on 
the  dextral  side  of  the  anus,  and  three  similarly  arranged  on  the 
sinistral  side.     These  are  not  to  be  found  in  A.  rapax. 

Again,  in  Signoret's  figure  the  median  lobes,  although  showing 
similar  and  similarly  situated  notches  to  those  of  A.  rapax,  are  not 
quite  of  the  same  shape.  Those  of  A.  caonellioe  appear  to  be  of  a 
considerably  longer  form  than  those  of  A.  rapax. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  prudent  to  attach  much  importance  to 
any  difference  w^hich  may  appear  to  exist  betw^een  the  anal  plates,  as 
drawn  in  Signoret's  figure,  and  those  of  A.  rapax,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  Dr.  Signoret  makes  these  play  so  important  a  part  in  character- 
ising species,  as  Prof.  Comstock  has  more  recently  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

There  is  yet  one  more,  and  as  I  think  an  important,  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  species.  A.  rapax  has  an  entire  ventral 
scale,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  insect  is  turned  over,  it  will  be  found  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  its  scale,  both  ventrally  and  dorsally,  which  does 
not  occur  in  some  species  ;  for  instance,  A.  nerii,  which  has  a  mere 
white  film  ventrally,  and  tJiis  remains  on  the  leaf  when  the  insect  is 
removed.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  character  would 
have  been  overlooked  by  so  distinguished  an  entomologist  as  Dr. 
Signoret ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  he  observed  this  character  in 
one  species  under  his  examination,  and  he  considered  it  of  sulficient 
importance  to  establish  a  new  genus,  which  he  named  Targionia,  in 
order  to  include  this  one  species  with  an  entire  ventral  scale  (See  Ess. 
sur  les  Coch.,  1870,  pp.  105,  106,  vel.  Cocc,  p.  149).  This  genus  has 
since  been  abolished  by  Prof.  Comstock,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  in 
his  Sec.  Eep.,  1883,  p.  82.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  any  record 
by  Signoret  of  a  ventral  scale  in  his  A.  camelli(S  must,  I  think,  be 
considered  important. 

Of  course,  as  is  well  known,  the  difference  in  many  of  the  species, 
and  especially  in  those  which  are  closely  allied,  of  the  genus  Aspi- 
diotiis  is  slight,  and  only  to  be  observed  by  microscopical  examination. 
But  as  the  anal  plates  of  the  insect  may,  perhaps,  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  assist  the  insect  in  weaving  its  scale,  it  may  not  be 
improbable  that  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  scales,  which 
is  observed  in  different  species,  otherwise  very  similar,  may  be  caused 
by  the  differentiated  form  and  number  of  the  marginal  plates. 

Villa  Nova  da  Gaya,  Portugal : 
July  28M,  1887. 
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MESOSA   NUBILA  IN   HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
BT    J.    BROWN,    F.E.S. 

The  scattei-ecl  woods  o£  Huntingdonshire,  if  taken  together, 
')ecupy  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  area  of  the  county,  and, 

tt  [loubtless,  these  woods  at  one  period  were  united,  and  so  formed  one 

e  l^ast  forest,  which  for  many  miles  extended  close  to,  and  partly  sur- 
■ouuded,    the    great   Fen    containing    the    large    Meres,    known    as 

'  '  Whittlesea,"  "  TJgg,"  and  "Ramsay;"  to  enumerate  the  natural 
H'oductions  of  these  Fens  would  occupy  too  great  a  space,  I  will, 
;herefore,  leave  that  for  a  future  paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  annual  clearances  in  these  woods,  Monk's 
Wood  remains  still  the  largest,  other  small  woods  extend  north-east 
:owards  Ramsay,  and  north-west  to,  and  across  the  great  north  road 
winning  into  the  adjoining  county,  Northamptonshire. 

Formerly  bordering  these  woods  were  large  grass  meadows,  where, 
n  the  middle  of  June  to  July,  might  be  seen  many  specimens  of 
Aporia  crataegi  with  wavy  flight  settling  upon  flowers ;  these  meadows 

'■  were  also  studded  with  large  hawthorns,  from  the  blossoms  of  which, 
xt  the  end  of  May,  numbers  of  the  thick- kneed  beetle  Osphya  hi- 
minctata  might  be  taken. 

All  these  woods  contain  Mesosa  nuhila.  The  wood  I  visited 
(17th  of  Api-il)  for  this  Longicorn  beetle  was  near  Ramsay,  the  oaks 
111  which  were  very  old,  some  felling  was  going  on,  the  woodcutters 
informed  me  that  no  oaks  had  been  taken  down  for  fifty  years ;  on 
splitting  decayed  pieces  from  these  trees,  I  found  many  perfect 
specimens  of  M.  nuhila  and  its  larvje  in  all  stages  under  the  bark  ; 
and  perfect  specimens  of  Elater  sangtiineiis  and  many   of   the  same 

iifrom  other  pieces  blown  down  by  high  winds  in  winter. 

I        This   wood,  and  the  others  previously  mentioned,  are  open,  and 

''free  of  access  to  the  people  of  the  villages,  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  pieces  containing  these  beetles  are  collected  and  broken  up  for  fire- 
wood ;  sometimes  the  ground  within  these  woods  is  covered  with  oak 
branches,  whose  vitality  has  been  destroyed  chiefly  by  the  ravages  of 
the  larvae  of  M.  nuhila*  and  other  beetles. 

Any  Coleopterist  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens  would  be  well 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  this  locality. 

The  pieces  of  oak  containing  the  larva?,  pupge,  or  imago,  although 
upon  the  ground,  continue  to  supply  nourishment ;  on  examination  of 
these  pieces  by  splitting  them,  you  may  trace  the  galleries  made  by 

*  Here  we  venture  to  differ  from  our  correspondent,  believing  that  most  of  the  beetles  only 
stepped  in  beoa-.ise  the  vitality  of  the  trees  had  been  impaired  from  other  causes.  —  Eds. 
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these  larvae,  you  may  find  many  in  various  stages  o£  development,: 

and,  by  comparison,   we  may  safely  assume  three  or  four  years  the' 

maximum  time  to  attain  to  pupa  and  perfect  state. 

The  larvae  are   soft,  fleshy,   and   of  a  light  drab  colour,  with  a 

small  black  spot  upon  each  segment,  six  small  feet,  and  the  head  dark 

brown  ;  to  assist  them  in  their  work  of  feeding,  they  have  upon  each  i 

segment  a  tubercle  that  helps  them  to  press  against  the  side  of  the 

gallery  within   which  they  are   feeding ;    these  galleries  diverge  in 

various  directions  towards  the  outer  edge  of   the  solid  wood,  and 

towards  autumn  those  larvae  that  are  full-fed  have  approached  close ' 

to  the  bark,  and  make  for  themselves  a  chamber,  change  to  pupae,  and ' 

remain  in  that  state  about  three  weeks,  and  then  assume  the  perfect 

condition. 

5,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge  : 
August,  1887. 

[Mr.  Brown  has  sent  us  a  portion  of  a  much  decayed  oak  branch, 
showing  the  larval  gallery  and  the  pupal  chamber,  in  which  is  the 
perfect  insect. — Eds.] 


The  great  abundance  of  the  Cabbage-  White  Butter/lies  {Pier Is  brassicce  and 
rapes)  in  England  in  July  and  August,  1887- — This  has  become  so  notorious  to  every 
observer  that  we  take  it  to  be  useless  to  insert  special  notices  of  the  phcenomenon. 
To  some  of  us  it  requires  the  memory  to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  40  years 
in  order  to  realize  a  parallel.  And  the  extreme  abundance  of  P.  brassicce  is  quite  on 
a  par  with  that  of  P.  rapes.  P.  napi  we  do  not  specially  allude  to,  but  its  numbers 
seem  to  have  been  far  greater  than  is  usual. 

The  cold  and  comparatively  dry  winter,  and  the  hot  summer,  have  no  doubt 
had  some  influence ;  but  in  regarding  individuals  of  both  P.  brassiccB  and  P.  rapcB, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  are  in'  a  battered  condition.  This 
might  be  due  to  the  pugnacious  instincts  of  the  butterflies  ;  but  there  were  no  indi- 
cations last  year  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  an  abundance  such  as  the  present.  We 
think  it  most  probable  that  extensive  immigration  has  taken  place,  and  possibly  in  a 
nearly  continuous  manner,  the  heat,  absence  of  high  winds,  and  even  the  drought, 
seem  to  have  been  especially  favourable  for  migration  in  these  species,  for  the  records 
of  their  migrations  almost  invariably  allude  to  them  as  occumng  in  calm  hot 
weather  with  a  smooth  sea.  The  effect  on  our  crops  of  coleworts  is  much  dreaded 
by  some.  At  present  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  an  unknown  quantity.  Analogous 
superabundances  have  often  left  only  the  most  transient  traces  of  their  effects. 

But  if  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  insert  special  notices  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  abundance  for  the  South  of  England,  and  even  for  the  Midlands  (for  we 
learn  that  the  insects  are  equally  abundant  there),  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  records 
of  a  negative  nature  for  the  South,  and  positive  information  as  to  how  far  north  in 
these  islands  the  phcenomenon  has  extended  ;  and  also,  generally,  for  Ireland.  It  is 
an  extremely  interesting  subject,  and  one  that  has  several  bearings. — Editoes  : 
London,  August,  1887. 
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Probable  immigration  of  White  Biitterflies. — I  weut  over  to  Hunstanton  one 
day  towards  the  end  of  May  when  the  white  butterflies  were  coming  out.  The  day 
was  bright  and  sunny,  but  the  wiiid,  what  there  was  of  it,  from  the  N.E.  and  cold. 
On  the  way  Pieris  rapce,  with  doubtless  napi,  was  common,  but  not  more  than  a 
casual  specimen  or  two  of  P.  brassica  was  to  be  seen.  But  on  reaching  Hunstanton 
and  in  walking  along  the  top  of  the  clifE  to  Old  Hunstanton,  I  came  upon  multitudes 
of  the  latter  species,  more  I  think  than  I  ever  before  saw  together.  They  were 
flying  about  the  level  ground  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  settling  in  dozens  on  the 
flowers,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  such  numbers  further  inland,  and  as  no  field 
of  any  plant  of  the  cabbage  or  turnip  class  was  visible,  nor  any  probable  food  plant, 
I  concluded  (and  still  think)  that  I  had  come  upon  a  flight  of  immigrants  immedi- 
ately after  their  arrival,  and  before  they  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  pass  inland. 
The  great  majority  were  Pieris  brassicce,  but  P.  rapce  was  also  numerous.  I  did 
not  notice  P.  napi.  These  butterflies  seem  to  have  taken  very  nearly  the  course  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  migratory  birds. — Chas.  Q-.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn  : 
Aufftist  18th,  1887. 

Migration  of  Insects. — As  far  as  change  of  abode  (wandering  or  migration  in 
the  more  limited  application  of  that  term)  is  concerned,  many  instances  are  known 
to  entomologists  in  this  country.  For  example,  Melitcea  AthaHa  is  well  known  to 
change  its  breeding  ground  from  time  to  time.  Again,  Ino  statices  frequently 
changes  its  head  quarters.  It  may  be  only  from  one  field  into  another  adjacent 
thereto  ;  but  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  a  colony  had  removed 
from  a  certain  field  to  another  field  half  a  mile  distant. 

Perhaps  no  one  will  deny  that  certain  species  of  moths  and  butterflies  are 
migratory  to  the  extent  of  changing  their  breeding  ground  either  aniiually  or  every 
few  years  ;  but  as  regards  immigration  of  insects  into  this  country,  entomologists 
are  divided  in  opinion.  The  facts  bearing  on  immigration  are  less  convincing  than 
those  just  adverted  to,  which  point  to  simple  migration,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  foreign-born  insects  ever  do  arrive  in  Britain  by 
what  may  be  called  the  direct  air  line  route.  I  feel  assured,  however,  that  when 
British  entomologists,  in  conjunction  with  their  confreres  abroad,  set  about  investi- 
gating the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only 
do  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  migrate  considerable  distances,  but  that  several 
species  we  little  suspect  of  being  other  than  pure  British  subjects,  are  in  reality  only 
aliens  or  the  descendants  of  aliens. 

We  have  records  of  clouds  and  swarms  of  butterflies  and  lesser  numbers  down 
to  single  individuals  of  moths  observed  over  the  land  and  far  out  at  sea ;  sometimes 
the  flight  has  been  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  in  other  instances  quite  low.  I 
think  we  can  hardly  question  the  value  of  these  records  as  a  whole,  even  if  in  one 
or  two  the  accuracy  of  detail  may  be  doubtful.  They  appear  to  establish  as  a  fact 
that  there  are  species  of  Lepidoptera  which  leave  the  place  of  their  birth  and  travel 
far  from  there. 

That  a  host  of  any  species  of  butterfly  should  lie  on  the  north  coast  of  France 
waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  invade  England,  I  think  no  one  will  suppose 
probable  ;  but  from  a  point  very  considerably  farther  to  the  south  or  east,  a  swarm 
of  butterflies,  ay,  or  moths  either,  might  ascend  higher  and  higher  into  the  air  until 
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they  reached  a  current  which  would  waft  some  of  them  to  these  shores  ;  the  majority 
would  probably  fall  over  part  of  Central  and  North-West  Europe,  and  many  perhapt 
into  the  sea. 

Dr.  Jordan  says  {ante  p.  64)  that  "  butterflies  are  not,  like  locusts,  impelled  bj 
the  devastations  of  their  own  swarms  to  move  onwards."  In  this  he  is  right  up  tc 
a  certain  point ;  but  may  there  not  be  in  butterflies  and  moths  au  instinctive  some 
thing  which  urges  them  to  seek  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  "  for  their  progeny  ? 
In  a  former  note  on  this  subject  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  208),  I  suggested  that 
the  migratory  instinct  of  a  species  of  Lepidoptera  addicted  to  wandering  is  excited 
or  suppressed  by  meteoi'ological  influence.  This  view  I  still  entertain.  I  would 
ask,  is  it  not  probable,  that  if  in  certain  seasons  the  weather  should  be  of  a  character 
favourable  to  the  welfare  of  a  particular  species  of  the  Rhopalocera,  for  example, 
and  the  species  should  attain  the  perfect  state  in  exceeding  abundance — is  it  not 
probable,  I  say,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  insect  may,  having  a  care  for  the 
future  of  its  race,  be  actuated  to  leave  the  place  of  its  birth  and  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  some  distant  locality  ?  With  this  object  in  view,  what  better  plan 
could  the  insect  adopt  than  that  of  soaring  aloft  and  suffering  itself  to  be  air-borne  to 
its  new  home  ?  There  are  certain  objections  to  such  a  theory,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  none  which  are  fatal  if  migratory  instinct  is  admitted  as  a  first  principle. — 
EiCHAKD  South,  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. :  August  9th,  1887. 

Small  birds  and  the  Lepidoptera  eaten  by  them. — Twice  I  can  clearly  remember 
seeing  a  swallow  snap  up  a  tolerably  large  moth — once  it  was,  I  believe,  a  Cldaria 
russata,  and  last  year,  in  Jersey,  one  carried  off  an  Aids  ?  I  was  chasing,  before  my 
very  nose  !  I  have  often  seeu  the  robin  with  NoctiicB,  and  the  common  sparrow  also, 
frequently  liave  I  seen  the  latter  chasing  yellow-underwings ;  from  the  greater  titmouse 
I  one  day  took  a  Triphana  fimbria  in  sadly  battered  condition.  I  have  seen  the 
common  flycatcher  take  butterflies  more  than  once.  I  can  well  remember  how 
gracefully  one  swept  from  the  bough  of  a  chestnut  and  caught  a  Lasiommata  uEgeria 
in  its  flight,  then  curving  round  returned  to  its  perch  again.  The  other  day,  however, 
I  saw  one  serve  a  Tortrix  larva  in  tlie  same  way,  it  was  suspended  from  a  beech  tree 
by  a  silken  thread  and  was  eaten  like  a  fly.  I  did  not  previously  know  they  would 
eat  larvfe. — R.  C.  R.  Joedan,  105,  Harborne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
July  17th,  1887. 

Harma  Hecataa,  Hewitson. — Having  occasion  to  look  at  the  drawer  containing 
Mr.  Hewitson's  specimens  of  Harma,  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing, 
the  albino  form  of  Lachnoptera  Laodice  under  the  name  of  H.  Mecataa.  How 
Hewitson  could  have  made  so  grievous  a  slip  it  is  hard  to  understand. — A.  G-.  Butleb, 
British  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. :  August  bth,  1887. 

Note  on  Fyrausta  punicealis. — I  former  years  I  used  to  associate  this  little 
Pyrale  with  chalk-downs  and  the  like.  During  this  month  (and  the  end  of  the  last) 
it  has  been  common  in  my  garden  here,  frequenting  a  small  patch  of  mint  less  than 
a  yard  square.  At  times,  more  than  a  dozen  could  be  seen  at  the  same  moment.  I 
have  never  before  seen  it  here.  In  1886  the  mint  was  luxuriant ;  this  year,  owing 
to  the  drought,  it  has  barely  sufliced  for  current  kitchen  requirements,  and  I  have 
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;neither  seen,  nor  heard  of  any  indications  of  larvse  on  it.*  Possibly  the  occurrence 
is  to  be  put  in  the  "  sporadic  "  category,  an  unsatisfactory  explanation,  but  it  defines 
certain  conditions  that  exist  in  many  insects,  and  which  obtain  especially  amongst 
Pyralides. 

In  the  "  Manual "  marjoram  is  given  as  the  food-plant  of  P.  punicealis.  Mr. 
Stainton  provides  me  with  the  information  that  Bouche  bred  it  from  species  of 
'{Mentha  ;  Rossler  found  the  larva  gregarious  on  Mentha  aquatica  ;  Schleich  on  the 
same  plant ;  Biittner  found  it  on  Thymus  ;  and  Harwood  on  Nepeta  cataria  {cf. 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xi,  p.  66).  Thus  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  save  its  sudden 
[appearance  in  numbers  in  a  small  London  garden  where  it  had  never  before  been 
i  observed  ;  and  I  may  venture  the  remark  that  the  Entomology  of  my  garden  is 
tolerably  familiar  to  me,  and  that  .unusual  occurrences  are  at  once  noticed.  This 
year  there  have  been  several  unusual  occurrences  in  addition  to  the  above. — 
E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  :  August  Wth,  IS^I . 

Larva  in  stoollen  knots  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  Juniper. — Mr.  Stainton,  in 
his  notice  of  Lobesia  permixtana  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  p.  58),  mentions  (p.  60)  that 
Herr  Hartmann  had  observed  a  larva  in  the  swollen  knots  on  the  stems  and  branches 
of  Juniperiis  communis,  which  he  regarded  as  that  of  L.  permixtana.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  extremely  probable  that  the  larva  here  referred  to  must  have  been  that 
of  Grapholitha  opulentana,  Milliere. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  latter  feeds  on  Juniperus  communis,  but  I  have  fre- 
quently bred  it  from  swollen  knots  on  Juniperus  oxycedrtts. 

The  species  is  not  uncommon  at  Cannes,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  vol.  xx,  p.  62,  pi.  1,  fig.  9 — 11 
(1877).  I  found  it  before  our  late  friend  Milliere  had  published  his  description,  and 
until  I  showed  it  to  him,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  already  met  with  it. 

The  figure  in  the  plate  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  larva 
feeds.  It  mines  in  and  under  the  bai'k  on  the  swollen  stems,  but  does  not  make  a 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  stem  itself ;  the  figure  gives  one  too  much  the  idea  of  an 
empty  gall. 

I  am  informed  by  Monsieur  Constant  that  the  larva  actually  feeds  upon  a  small 
fungus,  with  which  these  small  gall-like  swellings  are  almost  invariably  studded. 
The  moth  might  almost  be  said  to  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  female  of 
Lobesia  permixtana. — Walsingham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford  :  August  2nd,  1887. 

[Milliere  mentions  in  a  note  that  the  galls  on  the  stems  of  Juniperus  oxycedrus 
are  pi-obably  the  work  of  a  Dipteron,  he  having  repeatedly  found  Dipterous  larvse 
in  these  gall-like  swellings  before  there  was  any  symptom  of  the  Lepidopterous  larva. 
Unfortunately  he  had  not  succeeded,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  note,  in  ascertaining 
to  what  these  Dipterous  larvse  turned.  His  notion  was  that  the  ?  opulentana  only 
deposited  her  eggs  on  those  branches  which  had  been  already  attacked  by  the 
Dipterous  insect.     Have  we  here  a  case  of  companion-larvse  ?  —  H.  T.  S.] 

Notes  on  Tortrices,  Sfc,  in  Kent  in  1887. — Mr.  Stainton's  note  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magazine  on  Lobesia  reliquana  reminds  me  how  overlooked  some  of 

*  The  larvse  are  common  now,  August  22nd.— R.  McL. 
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our  commonest  Tortrices  seem  to  be.  L.  reliquana  in  tliis  district  is  an  abuudant 
insect,  and  flies  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  at  the  end  of  May  and  be- 
ginning of  June,  over  the  tops  of  the  oak  bushes  and  small  trees.  I  can  hardly 
think  it  feeds  on  golden-rod,  for  it  is  very  coumion  even  in  woods  where  the  plant  is 
entirely  absent,  and  in  collecting  the  stems  and  seed-heads  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
the  EupithecicB,  EupcBcilice,  &c.,  &c.,  I  never  heard  of  any  one  breeding  reliquana. 
It  is,  in  my  experience,  confined  to  oak  only. 

Tortrices  have  been  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  in  consequence  of  the  hot 
weather  their  duration  was  short.  iS.  obscurana,  which  I  fancy  is  one  of  the  most 
overlooked  of  our  metropolitan  species,  was  very  common  in  June ;  it  flies  freely 
round  the  tips  of  the  higher  branches  of  oak  trees  in  woods  from  5  to  7.30  p.m. 
A.  upupana  was  commoner  than  usual,  but  nearly  a  fortnight  late  in  appearance,  a 
remark  that  applies  to  many  other  species,  such  as  T.  Branderiana,  E.  puncticostana, 
C.  Juliana,  H.  minutana,  aceriana,  C.  grossana,  S.  achatana,  D.  sequana,  &c.,  &c. 

Double  broods,  evidently  caused  by  the  season,  are  now  appearing  in  some  few 
instances,  of  which  A.  derasana  is  the  latest  I  have  observed.  The  autumn  species 
are  in  great  force  now,  and  I  have  never  seen  H.  nigromaculana  or  E.  duhitana  in 
such  abundance,  especially  the  latter ;  S.  spiniana  is  just  appearing,  and  is  as  great  a 
puzzle  as  ever,  although  undoubtedly  attached  to  hawthorn,  how  or  when  it  feeds  is 
a  problem  awaiting  solution. 

Respecting  Macro- Lepidoptera,  light  has  proved  wonderfully  attractive  during 
the  summer.  On  one  evening,  between  11  p.m.  and  1.30  a.m.,  no  less  than  forty-one 
species  came  into  my  room  attracted  by  the  lamp.  Thei-e  have  been  a  few  curious 
visitors,  such  as  A.  htctnosa,  P.  hajularia,  E.fraxinata,  S.  cinctalis,  &c.,  while  A. 
porphyrea  and  P.  tersata  must  have  come  very  far,  there  being  no  heather  or  Cle- 
matis vitalba  in  the  neighbourhood.  Second  appearances  are  of  course  frequent.  I 
have  noticed  during  the  last  week  -S.  populi,  and  have  bred  a  number  of  N.  drome- 
dariiis,  and  the  third  brood  of  A.  subsericeata  is  now  coming  out  in  my  cages. — 
C.  Fenn,  Eversden  House,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  Kent  :   August  I8th,  1887- 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Eupoecilia  flaviciliaua. — In  a  valley  among  the 
downs  near  Sanderstead,  where  I  had  the  previous  season  found  Jlaviciliana  flying 
at  dusk,  last  July  I  observed  a  ?  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  flowers  of  Knautia 
arvensis.  By  collecting  the  flower-heads  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  the 
larvse  were  obtained  in  some  numbers,  and  though  I  failed  myself,  both  Mr.  Bird 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  have  succeeded  this  year  in  rearing  the  imago.  The  young  larvae, 
which  at  first  are  dark  blackish-brown  with  black  head,  live  in  the  florets,  several 
often  in  a  single  head.  As  the  seed-vessels  develope,  the  larvae  attack  them,  eating 
out  the  inside  and  passing  from  one  to  another.  The  full-fed  larva  is  plump  but 
active,  of  varying  colour,  sometimes  wholly  dull  green,  or  green  with  more  or  less  of 
a  pinkish  tinge,  or,  lastly,  entirely  reddish-brown ;  the  head  and  plates  brown. 
They  may  be  found  within  the  receptacle,  or  on  its  outside,  protected  by  several  seed 
vessels  spun  together  ;  but  as  the  season  advances,  they  are  probably  all  alike  blown 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  spin  up  among  rubbish.  In  confinement  (in  the 
linen  bag  in  which  they  were  being  reared)  they  spun  dirty  grey  cocoons  among  the 
folds,  in  which  they  passed  tlie  winter.     In  several  instances  I  found  larva  which 
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had  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  an  unexpected  way.  Having  eaten  out  the  contents 
of  one  seed,  the  inmate  had  bored  a  lateral  hole  of  egress,  and  another  into  the  ad- 
joining seed  vessel.  With  its  head  in  the  fresh  seed,  and  its  tail  not  yet  out  of  the 
empty  one,  the  walls  of  the  seeds  would  seem  to  have  suddenly  contracted,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  pinned  the  unfortunate  emigrant  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  neither  advance  or  recede.  The  larvae  may  be  found  through 
August  and  September,  and  even  into  October.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  in  July. 
— W.  Warrkn,  Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge :  August  19th,  1887. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Stigmonota  pallifrontana,  Z. — Having  found  the 
imago  of  this  species  not  uncommon,  flitting  about  a  few  bushes  of  the  Astragalus 
glgcgphyllos  in  July,  I  was  able  in  August  to  detect  and  collect  the  larvae  in  plenty. 
These,  when  young,  are  pale  whitish-green,  with  black-brown  head  and  thoracic 
plate.  At  this  period  they  appear  to  feed  between  the  two  valves  of  the  pod, 
or  on  the  soft  inside  of  a  pod  ;  attacking  the  seeds  themselves  only  as  they  advance 
in  size.  After  clearing  out  the  seeds  of  one  pod  they  move  on  to  another.  Their 
presence  within  is  betrayed  by  a  slight  discoloration  near  the  base.  This  is  easily 
discernible  when  the  pods  are  green  :  but  when,  as  often  happens  if  exposed  to  the 
sun,  they  become  purplish,  the  action  of  the  larvae  inside  is  not  so  manifest.  In 
many  cases  also,  where  the  larva  has  attacked  only  the  seeds  without  touching  the 
inner  tissue  of  the  pod,  no  trace  whatever  exists  externally,  whereby  its  presence 
may  be  conjectured.  Inasmuch  as  the  vetch  goes  on  flowering  upwards  through  the 
'  latter  part  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July,  the  earliest  pods  are  formed  lowest  down 
the  stem,  and  in  these  larvae  produced  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  early  ?  s  may  be 
found,  while  there  are  still  flowei-s  at  the  top  of  the  branch,  and  later  imagines 
depositing  their  eggs  thereon.  When  full-fed,  the  larvae  are  dull  yellowish-green, 
with  pale  brown  head,  dirty  brown  thoracic  plate,  with  its  edges  darker  margined, 
and  dull  brown,  small  plate  on  the  anal  segment,  spots  small,  brown,  but  distinct. 
At  the  very  last  a  remarkable  change  occurs  :  the  whole  body  turns  a  most  brilliant 
I  red,  clearly  visible  through  the  husk  of  the  pod.  The  larvae  then  eat  their  way  out, 
:  to  spin  up  in  a  convenient  receptacle.  I  find  that  in  confinement  they  take  very 
kindly  to  virgin  cork,  into  the  interstices  of  which  they  at  once  retire  and  spin  their 
cocoons. 

The  perfect  insects  fly  in  the  afternoon  from  2  to  6  o'clock  ;  the  males,  which 
are  extremely  difficult  to  detect  on  the  wing,  buzzing  vigorously  in  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  food-plant,  while  the  females  hover  gently  round  the  whorls  of  flowers, 
or  rest  on  leaves  near  them.  Although  the  insect  has  been  hitherto  a  rarity  in  tliis 
country,  I  think  I  can  safely  predict,  judging  from  my  experience  of  it  this  season, 
that  it  will  shortly  be  found  abundant  wherever  its  food  plant  occui's. — Id. 

Food-plant  of  Eupcecilia  pallidana,  Z. — Having,  in  June,  1886,  found  a  nice 
locality  for  this  species  on  a  dry  sloping  bank  facing  the  sea,  I  revisited  the  place  on 
the  last  day  of  July  following,  intent  on  finding  the  larva.  I  had  no  very  definite 
idea  what  plants  I  ought  to  examine  as  the  moths  seemed  to  discard  all  flowers,  but 
were  very  fond  of  settling  on  the  fronds  of  the  bracken.  Having  arrived  at  the  stile 
overlooking  the  bank,  I  was  debating  with  myself  what  plant  to  begin  on  when  my 
eye  fell  on  a  fine  bunch  of  Jctsione  montana  which  was  just   going  out  of  bloom  ; 
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needless  to  say  that  I  at  once  pounced  upon  a  seedbead,  on  opening  which  a  fine  fat 
reddish  Ettpoecilla  larva  bustled  out  in  great  haste.  Subsequent  examination  revealed 
larvae  of  all  sizes  in  these  seedheads  from  the  full-fed  stage  to  mere  babies,  one  head 
often  containing  several  larvse  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Owing  to  an  accident 
my  own  batch  came  to  grief,  but  Messrs.  E.  R.  Bank'es  and  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  have' 
been  more  successful,  and  have  dOly  bred  several  specimens  of  Eupcecilia  pallidana 
from  these  larvse  this  year,  the  imago  emerging  in  June. — C.  R.  Digbt,  Studland 
Rectory  :  August  Zth,  1887. 

The  true  position  of  the  genus  Chimarrha. — When  making  a  critical  examination! 
of  the  pretty  Chimarrha  marginata,  L.,  for  my  Revision  and  Synopsis  of  the  European. 
Trichoptera,  certmn  points  in  its  structure  induced  me  to  hold  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  its  position  in  the  family  Rhyacophilidce  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  Trichopterists,  and  in  which  I  retained  it  provisionally.  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller  haa 
just  published  (Entomologische  Nachrichten,  xiii,  No.  15,  -Aug.,  1887)  notes  on  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Chimarrha  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  genus  should  really  be 
placed  in  the  Hydropsychidce,  which  accords  with  my  own  idea  suggested  in  1879. 
He  found  a  pupa  in  a  fixed  case  of  small  stones  attached  to  a  larger  stone,  and  bred 
therefrom  a  Chimarrha.  He  urges  that  the  case  belonged  to  the  Hydropsychida 
because  its  fixed  side  was  closed  by  a  web  which  is  absent  in  the  otherwise  very 
similar  cases  of  RhyacophilidcB,  and,  as  I  read  his  remarks,  there  was  no  special  inner 
pupal  cocoon*  (which  exists  in  Rhyacophilidce) .  For  some  other  interesting  details 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Miiller's  original  remarks.  He  ofPers  no  opinion  on  the, 
condition  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  which,  in  the  Hydropsychida, 
is  multi -articulate,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  a  semblance  of  being  formed  of  more  or  less 
numerous  small  joints,  a  poirt  on  which  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  in  1879,  so  far  as 
Chimarrha  was  concerned.  But  I  think  we  may  now  assume  that  the  genus  belongs 
to  the  Hydropsychidce,  a  change  that  will  not  alter  its  sequential  position  in  my 
European  arrangement,  where  it  immediately  follows  that  family,  heading  the 
RhyacophilidcB  as  a  special  "  Section."  As  Ch.  marginata  is  usually  very  abundant 
where  it  occurs,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  its  larva,  and  Dr.  Miiller's 
remarks  furnish  a  clue. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham  :  August  6th,  1887. 

Concerning  TcBniopteryx  maracandica,  McLach. — Having  been  attempting 
to-day  to  effect  a  provisional  re-arrangement  of  some  of  my  smaller  Perlidce  of  the 
European  Fauna,  which  had  fallen  into  a  chaotic  condition,  and  being  occupied  with 
the  genus  TcBniopteryx,  I  had  occasion  to  re-examine  T.  maracandica,  McLach., 
from  Turkestan,  described  (and  wing  figured)  in  the  Neuroptera  of  Fedtschenko's 
Travels  in  Turkestan,  p.  34,  pi.  iv.  (1875).  The  insect  resembles  a  TcBniopteryx  in 
its  elongate  form,  and  even  the  neuratiou  is  not  distinctly  opposed  to  its  position  in 
that  genus  ;  but  I  find  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  very  short,  and  as  Pictet 
makes  this  one  of  the  essential  characters  in  separating  Tceniopteryx  (in  which  all 
three  joints  are  long)  from  Nemoura  (in  which  the  middle  joint  is  very  short),  I  think 
it  will  be  better  to  transfer  T.  maracandica  to  the  genus  Nemoura.  On  parallel 
grounds  Pictet  retains  monilicornis  (not  personally  known  to  me)  in  Tceniopteryx, 
although  its  neuration  (as  figured)  does  dot  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  Leuctra. —  ' 
Id.  :  August  1st,  1887. 

*  As  distinct  from  the  pupal  integument.— R.  MoL. 
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The  electric  light  as  an  attraction  for  Trichoptera. — Whilst  waiting  for  the 
midnight  train  west,  I  pencil  you  a  line.  This  place  is  a  paradise  for  the  Neurop- 
terist.  EphemeridcB  of  four  or  five  species  abound,  some  very  large,  and  Trichoptera 
are  in  thousands.  At  Niagara  Falls  Station  the  Trichoptera  come  to  the  electric  light, 
and  in  one  glass  there  is  a  layer  of  them  at  least  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  they 
having  baen  killed  by  flying  at  the  light. — T.  D.  A.  Cockeeell,  Buffalo  Station  : 
July  1th,  1887. 

.    [Compare  my  notes  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  sxi,  p.  91,  September,  1884. — R.  McL.] 

Swarms  of  Lasius  niger,  L.,  var.  alieutis,  Forst.,  near  Dover. — This  race  or 
variety  of  L.  niger,  which  was  at  one  time  separated  as  a  species  (Forst.,  Hym.  Stud., 
Heft.  1.  FormicarifB  :  and  Cat.  Hymen.  Aculeata,  F.  Smith,  Ent.  Soc,  Lon.,  1871), 
was  in  the  most  extraordinary  abundance  at  Buckland,  near  Dover,  on  August  7th. 
Being  a  etili  and  sultry  evening,  the  air  was  literally  full  of  males,  and  the  ground 
ftnd  walls  covered  by  myriads  of  both  sexes ;  the  females  had  mostly  denuded  them- 
selves of  their  wings  in  order  to  seek  a  suitable  place  for  oviposition.  I  have  seen 
this  species  in  great  abundance  on  the  sandhills  at  Deal  in  certain  seasons,  but  never 
anything  to  compare  to  the  countless  thousands  on  that  evening.  The  late  Mr.  F. 
Smith  (Ent.  Ann.,  1856,  p.  94)  describes  an  extraordinary  flight  of  Ants  at  Dover,  but 
this  species  was  augmented  by  Mt/rmica  scabrinodis  and  lavinodis,  which  I  did  not 
observe  in  this  case.  I  may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Smith  saw  them  on  the  cliffs  and 
sea  shore,  and,  in  this  case,  they  seemed  nearly  confined  to  Buckland,  which  is  nearly 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Dover. — C.  Gr.  Hall,  14,  Grranville  Street,  Dover : 
August  15th,  1887. 

Hare  Aculeate  Ilymenoptera  in  1887- — I  have  taken  two  species  of  considerable 
interest  this  season,  which  I  had  not  met  with  previously.  The  first  is  Fassalcecus 
monilicornis,  of  which  four  ?  occurred,  three  of  them  near  our  house,  and  one  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  here.  The  other  is  Halictus 
atricornis,  Sm.,  of  which  I  took  a  single  male  in  the  woods  near  Wotton.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  in  any  other  locality  than  the  Cheshire  one  before. 
— E.  C.  L.  Pekeins,  Sopworth  Rectory,  Chippenham  :  July,  1887. 

Macropis  labiata  at  Woking. —  On  the  30th  July,  Dr.  Capron  and  myself 
visited  Woking  to  look  for  this  curious  bee  which  Mr.  Enock  has  so  often  taken  on 
the  LysimacMa  vulgaris  along  the  banks  of  the  Woking  Canal.  We  were  each  of 
us  successful  in  taking  a  fair  series  of  both  sexes  in  very  fine  condition,  flying  about 
and  settling  on  the  Lysimachia  ;  the  males,  however,  seemed  quite  equally  attached 
to  the  Alisma,  which  was  gi'owing  in  abundance  in  the  water,  in  fact,  I  think  I  saw 
more  males  on  the  Alisma  than  on  the  Lysimachia.  On  leaving  our  hunting  ground 
we  were  surprised  to  find  both  sexes  plentifully  on  the  common  thistle,  Cnicns  arreiisis. 
Mr.  Bridgman  also  used  to  take  it  near  Norwich  on  thistle,  so  it  is  evident  (hat  it  is 
a  species  which  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  plant  it  visits. — Edwahd  Saukdees, 
St.  Ann's,  Bromley,  Kent :  August  15th,  1687. 

Local  Hemiptera  at  Bromley,  Kent. — During  the  last  month  I  have  taken,  on 
the  common  willow,  Salix  alia,  two  species  of  Hemiptera,   which  are  certainly  far 
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from  common  generally,  although  probably  locally  abundant — these  are  Orthotylui 
diaphanus,  Kb.,  and  Plagiognathus  Roseri,  H.-S.,  both  of  these  have  occurred  pretty 
freely  by  beating  the  willows  over  an  umbrella ;  with  these  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  single  specimen  of  Oliarus  leporinus,  thus  adding  an  additional  locality  to 
those  ah'eady  known  for  this  rare  Homopteron. — Id.  :  August,  1887. 

Diptera  in  Tipping  Forest. — Very  few  large  Diptera  were  about  when  last  I 
visited  this  place  (July  21  st).  The  Acalypterate  Muscidce,  which  I  was  chiefly  in 
search  of,  were  tolerably  abundant,  the  genera  Chlorops,  Meromt/za,  Borborus,  and 
Sapromyza  being  well  represented.  There  were  also  two  or  three  species  each  of 
Scatopse,  and  Agromyza.  Hemiptera  were  rather  common,  and  a  few  beetles  fell 
to  my  sweeping.  The  unfortunate  proximity  of  the  numerous  stalls  and  booths  that 
encircle  what  was  once  the  forest,  causes  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wood  to  bo 
thronged  with  pleasure  seekers,  with  the  natural  result  of  the  gradual  annihilation 
of  insect  life.  I  have  some  duplicates  to  spare  should  any  one  want  them. — E. 
BuTTNETTi,  129,  Grrosvenor  Park,  Camberwell :  July,  1887. 


©bituanj. 

Dr.  Max  Oemminger  died  at  Munich  on  the  18th  April  last,  having  been  born 
in  the  same  city  on  the  23rd  January,  1820 ;  thus  he  did  not  long  survive  his  I 
younger  and  (in  Entomology)  better  known  collaborateur  Baron  Yon  Harold.  In 
early  life  he  appears  to  have  held  an  ofScial  position  in  the  Museum  at  Trieste,  but 
returned  to  Munich  in  1819.  Outside  the  great  "  Catalogus  Coleopterorum,"  the 
idea  of  which  he  possibly  originated,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  Von  Harold, 
he  carried  to  so  successful  a  conclusion,  his  entomological  publications  were  not 
numerous,  but  as  long  as  there  are  systematic  Coleopterists,  so  long  will  "Gemminger 
and  Von  Harold  "  be  familiar  as  household  words.  As  a  general  naturalist  he  was 
known  in  connection  with  pisciculture,  and  especially  as  a  skilled  preparer  of 
anatomical  subjects  for  educational  purposes.  He  was  M.D.,  but  probably  never 
practised,  his  duties  at  the  Munich  Museiun  fully  occupying  his  time. 

Robert  Francis  Logan  died  at  his  residence,  Spylaw,  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  the  28th  July,  at  the  age  of  fiO. 

He  was  a  very  good  observer  on  whom  one  might  always  thoroughly  rely — but 
with  this  great  capacity  for  benefiting  our  science,  he  was  unfortunately  extremely 
deliberate,  and  it  was  but  very  little  of  that  which  he  had  observed  that  was  ever 
given  to  the  world.  He  would  seemed  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  Entomology 
before  he  had  reached  his  teens,  as  in  his  first  published  note  (Zoologist,  1845,  p. 
1141),  written  when  he  was  18,  he  said  "I  have  now  been  investigating  the  Ento- 
mology of  this  locality  for  about  seven  years." 

This  note  referred  to  the  capture  at  Duddingston  (where  he  resided),  near 
Edinburgh,  of  two  specimens  of  Folia  occulta,  then  an  insect  of  very  great  rarity. 
In  the  Zoologist  of  the  following  year  wei-e  notices  of  "  Flowers  which  are  particularly 
attractive  to  moths,"  of  "  Graphiphora  renigera "  (the  insect  we  now  know  as 
Agrotis  Incernea,  it  having  borne  for  some   years   the  name   of    Graphiphora  or 
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or  Spcelotis  cataleuoa).  This  insect  was  very  rare  with  us  in  those  clays,  but, 
occurring  not  uncommonly  on  the  steep  stony  slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat,  an  Entomolo- 
gist settled  at  Duddingston  had  unusual  opportunities  of  investigating  its  habits. 
Mr.  Logan  had  bred  the  insect  from  a  larva  found  under  a  stone  in  February,  1845, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  locality  and  habit  of  the  species.  A  description 
of  the  larva  followed  at  p.  1347  of  the  Zoologist  for  1846. 

His  next  notice  was  in  the  Zoologist  for  1848,  p.  2034,  being  a  "  Description  of 
Tlphippiphora  iurbidana,  a  new  British  Moth  of  the  Family  Tortricidce."  In  the 
Zoologist  for  1849,  p.  2626,  are  three  short  notices  by  Logan  : — "  Olyceria  Jluitans 
attractive  to  moths,"  "  Moths  and  Honey-dew,"  and  "  On  setting  Lepidoptera  flat." 

It  is  rather  singular  that  none  of  the  foregoing  communications  to  the  Zoologist 
are  recorded  in  Hagen's  Bibliotheca  Entomologica,  but  the  note  on  Olyceria  fluiians 
seems  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  German  translation  in  Froriep's  Tagsbericht, 
and  thereby  appears  in  Hagen  as  Logan's  first  article  :  "  Olyceria  Jluitans  zieht  die 
Nachtschmetterlinge  an." 

Thenceforward,  Logan  was  a  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London,  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Morris'  "  Naturalist"  (where,  in  1852  and  1853,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  W.  H.  Lowe,  he  brought  out  "  The  LepidojDterous  Insects  of  Mid-Lothian," 
extending  to  17  pages),  the  Entomologists'  Weekly  Intelligencer,  &c. 

After  attending  almost  exclusively  for  many  years  to  Lepidoptera,  Logan  had 
latterly  turned  his  attention  to  Coleoptera,  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  several 
notices  of  the  capture  by  him  of  scarce  Scottish  beetles  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine. 

One  of  the  day  dreams  of  Mr.  Logan's  youth  was  the  production  in  numbers 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Lepidoptera,"  giving  the  transformations 
of  a  variety  of  species  ;  of  this,  the  first  number  was,  we  believe,  prepared,  but  never 
published,  and  we  fear  the  work  never  made  further  progress. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society  : 
July  28th,  1887  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Williams  exhibited  bred  examples  of  Phorodesma  smnragdaria,  H., 
and  DianthcBcia  irregularis,  Hufn.  Mr.  West  (Stroatham),  Apamea  ophiogramma, 
Esp.,  taken  in  his  garden.  Mr.  TugwcU,  Apatura  Iris,  L.,  with  pupae  cases.  Mr. 
Hall,  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  L.  Mr.  South,  two  varieties  (  J  ?  )  of 
Melitcea  Cinxia,  L.,the  usual  dark  fulvous  marginal  band  of  the  undei'-side  breaking 
up  into  spots,  or  having  a  tendency  to  form  ocelli  ;  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  same  spot,  on  the  11th  and  17th  June  respectively.  Mr.  Dobson,  Lepidoptera 
from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  living  larvae  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck, 
reared  from  ova  obtained  from  the  Cork  form  of  the  species.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Pempelia 
palumbella,  H.,  from  Leith  Hill ;  Ephippiphora  nigricostana.  Haw.  (bred)  ;  and 
Hupoecilia  amandana,  H.-S.,  which  he  stated  he  had  taken  in  great  numbers  near 
Croydon. 

August  11th,  1887. — R.  South,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Watson  exhibited  Catocala  proniissa,  Esp.,  from  the  New  Forest.     Mr. 
West   (Streatham),  bred  series  of  Sesia  asiliformis,  Rott.  ;    varieties  of  Lyccena 
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Cortfdon,  Fb. ;  and  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  L.  Mr.  Wellman,  Dlanthcecia  albi- 
macula,  Bork. ;  Bryophila  muralis,  Forst. ;  a  yellow  variety  of  B.  perla,  H.  ; 
Plusia  interrogationis,  L.,  from  Perth;  dwarfed  forms  of  Aspilates  gilvaria,  H. ; 
Euholia  hipunctaria,  SchifP.,  and  E.  limitata,  Scop. ;  and  living  larvse  of  Chariclea 
umbra,  Hufn.,  feeding  on  knot-grass.  Mr.  Mera,  Thera  simulata,  IIb.,from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Fremlin,  a  variety  of  Vanessa  urticce,  L.  Mr.  South,  a  variety  of  TriphcBna 
comes,  Hb.,  the  hind-wings  being  a  creamy-white  ;  and  a  variety  of  Vanessa  lo, 
L.  The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lewcock,  exhibited  a  number  of  species  of 
Coleoptera  obtained  chiefly  in  Surrey,  and  read  notes  ;  there  were  twelve  species  of 
Donacia,  including  Donacia  hydrochcBridis,  F.,  D.  lemncB,  F,,  D.  linearis,  Hoppe., 
D.  menyanthidis,  F.,  and  D.  coniari,  Suf. ;  also  Bembidium  lunatum,  Duft.,  about  a 
dozen  specimens  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Rainham,  Essex,  during 
August  of  last  year  ;  several  species  of  Malachius  ;  Cryptocephalus  lineola,  F.,  and 
many  others.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adkin  recording  the  unusual 
abundance  of  Pieris  IrassiccB  and  P.  rapce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne  ; 
and  several  Members  contributed  the  result  of  their  observations  in  different 
localities,  and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
these  species  in  such  numbers  in  the  southern  counties,  in  which  Messrs.  Kendall, 
South,  Carrington,  Tugwell,  Wellman,  Hall,  Sley,  and  others  took  part. — H.  W 
Baeker,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  August  Brd,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Witherington  Peers,  M.A.,  of  Wendover,  near  Tring  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Gr. 
Lynam,  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  Stoke-on-Trent,  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

Jonkeer  May,  the  Dutch  Consul-General,  exhibited  a  pupa  and  two  images  of 
Cecidomyia  destructor  (Hessian  Fly),  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  exhibition 
by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  W.  White  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  a  specimen  of  Philampelus 
satellitia,  Linn.,  from  Florida,  with  supposed  fungoid  excrescences  on  the  eyes. 
Mr.  Stainton  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  supposed  fungoid  growth  might  be  the 
poUinia  of  an  Orchid.  Mr.  Poulton  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  the  discussion 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  others.  He  also  exhibited  a  bred 
specimen  of  Catephia  alchymista. 

Mr.  McLachlaii  sent  for  exhibition  a  number  of  oak  leaves  infested  by  Phylloxera 
punctata,  Lichtensiein,  whicli  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Champion  exhibited  two  rare  species  of  CurculionidcB  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  viz.,  one  specimen  of  Baridius  analis,  and  a  series  of  Cathormiocerus  socius. 
He  remarked  that  C.  maritimus.  Rye,  had  been  placed  in  recent  European  Catalogues 
as  a  synonym  of  the  last-named  species,  but  this  was  an  error.  He  also  exhibited  a 
series  of  Cicindela  germanica,  from  Blackgang,  Isle  of  Wiglit. 

Mons.  Alfred  Wailly  exhibited,  and  made  remaiks  on,  a  number  of  living  larvse  of 
Anther(pa  Pernyi,  A.  Mylitta,  Telea  Polyphemus,  Platysamia  Cecropia,  Actias  Luna, 
Attacus  Cynthia,  Callosamia  Promethea,  and  other  silk-producing  species.  He  also 
exhibited  imagos  of  the  above  species,  images  of  Antheraa  Yama-mai,  and  a  number 
of  species  of  Diurni  from  Sarawak. 
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Mr.  Poulton  exhibited  crystals  of  formate  of  lead  obtained  by  collecting  the 
secretion  of  the  larva  of  Dicranura  vinula  on  283  occasions.  The  secretion  had  been 
mixed  with  distilled  water  in  which  oxide  of  lead  was  suspended.  The  latter  dissolved, 
and  the  acid  of  the  secretion  being  in  excess  the  normal  formate  was  produced. 
Prof.  Meldola  promised  to  subject  the  crystals  to  combustion,  so  that  their  constitu- 
tion would  be  proved  by  the  final  test. 

Mr.  Oliver  Janson  called  attention  to  Mr.  Fryer's  new  work,  "  Rhophalocei-a 
Nihonica,"  and  to  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  had  been  executed  by  Japanese 
artists. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 


NOTE    ON    SOME    BRITISH    COCCID^    (No.   8). 
BT    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Lecanium  beaumonti^,  n.  sp. 

?  scale  oval  or  obovate,  very  convex,  light  brown,  the  surface  closely  covered  with 
minute  whitish  dots  ;  on  each  side,  at  some  distance  from  either  end  and  from  each 
other,  two  more  or  less  strong  transverse  ridges,  outwardly  going,  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  to  the  margin,  inwardly  joined  to  a  strong  longitudinal  dorsal  ridge,  which  some- 
times extends  beyond  them  in  a  less  degree  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margin  ; 
the  margin  all  round  somewhat  broad  and  flattened.  On  the  dorsal  ridge  is  a  series 
(three  or  four)  of  conspicuous  white  tubercular  points,  sometimes  in  two  rows,  and 
the  lateral  ridges  are  similarly  furnished  ;  in  some  mature  examples  the  lateral 
ridges  are  almost  obsolete,  but  their  position  is  indicated  by  the  raised  white  points. 
Antennae  too  imperfect  to  describe. 

Considerably  like  L.  filicum,  but  smaller,  and  very  distinct  from  that  and  all 
other  species  by  reason  of  the  white  points  on  all  the  ridges. 

Length,  3,  breadth,  1"75  mm. 

On  a  young  terminal  shoot  of  Beaumontia  grandifiora,  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  received  fx'om  the  Royal  Grardens,  Kew,  in 
February,  these  scales  were  thickly  clustered.  The  young  scales  were 
pale  and  moved  about  freely  ;  the  mature  scales  (of  which  there  w^ere 
but  few)  contained  numerous  white  eggs.     No  male  scales. 

Lecanium  testudo. 

Coccus  testudo,  Curtis,  Gard.  Chron.,  1843,  p.  444,  and  fig. 

"  $  .  Adult,  oval,  very  convex,  dark  brown,  and  from  the  similarity  to  a  tortoise, 
I  have  named  this  scale  Coccus  testudo  :  there  is  an  elevated  ridge  along  the  back, 
•with  two  transverse  ones,  the  first  being  nearest  the  middle,  the  second  towards  the 
tail ;  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  finely  shagreened,  with  small  white  tufts  scattered 
over  the  whole.  The  under-side  of  the  scale  has  a  broadish  margin,  which  is 
ciliated,  and  there  is  a  long  cleft  at  the  tail ;  the  skin  of  the  body  is  concave,  dark, 
with  a  purplish  tinge,  with  six  minute  legs  and  a  largish  lobe  towards  the  anterior 
portion,  which  is  furnished  with  a  fine  proboscis  "  (Curtis,  I.  c). 

To  this  may  be  added — length,  3 — 4,  breadth,  2 — 3  mm. ;  antennae  pale,  8- 
jointed  ;    legs  unicolorous  with  the  body ;    the  margin  of  the  scale,  seen  from  be- 
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neath,  is  not  well  described  as  "  ciliated,"  for  the  hairs  or  spines  are  stout  and  not 
close  together,  and  the  "  white  tufts  "  on  the  surface  are  really  waxen  projecting 
granulations. 

Curtis'a  description  so  well  fits  the  insect  I  have  before  me,  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  it,  with  the  foregoing  small  addition. 
His  description  was  made,  43  years  ago,  from  two  examples  on  a  leaf 
of  Brexia  spinosa,  a  native  of  Madagascar  ;  the  scale  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  identified  since,  until  that  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  G-ardens  at  Kew,  I  received  thence,  in  February, 
a  specimen  attached  to  a  leaf  of  Brexia  madagascariensis,  and  two 
others  full  of  yellow  eggs  on  a  shoot  of  Cratceva  gynandra.  The  ^ 
is  unknown. 

Signoret,  following  Targioni-Tozzetti,  thinks  that  L.  testudo  may 
be  the  same  as  L.  cycadis,  Boisd.,  which  I  know  only  by  a  single  scale 
kindly  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Signoret,  and  which  does  not  well  agree 
with  my  scales  of  L.  testudo,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  by 
one  example.  (Signoret  gives  the  length  of  the  scale  of  L.  cycadis  as 
"about  5  centimetres,"  which  is  surely  a  misprint  for  5  millimetres). 
If  there  be  but  one  species,  Curtis's  name  is  the  older.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  number  of  the  joints  in  the  antennse  of  L.  testudo,  the  concavity 
of  the  reversed  scale  being  so  great  that  a  good  view  of  the  antennse  is 
not  to  be  had  without  the  destruction  of  the  scale,  which  I  cannot 
afford  to  effect.  Signoret  says  nine  joints  in  L.  cycadis.  The  ^  of 
L.  cycadis  is  unknown. 

My  specimens  of  L.  testudo  are  all  but  identical  with  scales  of  L. 
olece,  Beruh.,  which  I  received  from  Professor  Comstock,  the  chief 
apparent  difference  being  that  the  white  specks  thereon  are  smaller 
than  on  mine.  Signoret  says  thfe  male  of  L.  olece  was  unknown  to 
him,  although  the  female  was  common  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  271).  Com- 
stock states  that  although  the  $  was  abundant  on  many  trees  in 
California,  the  (^  was  unknown.  (Report  for  1880,  p.  336).  L.  olece 
has  but  eight  joints  in  the  antennae. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  future  investigations,  the  foregoing 
allusion  to  Lecanium  cycadis,  Boisd.  (1867),  gives  opportunity  to 
mention  that  the  species  appears  to  have  been  previously  indicated  by 
A.  H.  Haworth  under  the  name  of  Coccus  palmce,  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,"  vol.  i,  p.  307  (1812).  The 
identity  is  the  more  assured  in  that  Haworth's  species  evidently  be- 
longs to  Signoret's  very  i-estricted  "  Serie  5  "  of  Lecanium,  of  which 
the  leading  character  of  the  scale  is  "  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  rugose  surface  and  the  dorsal  disc  presenting  one  longitudinal  and 
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two  transverse  carlnje  "  (Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  268),  and  by  the  consideration 
that  of  the  three  species  thus  denominated  {L.  cycadis,  testudo,  and 
olecd),  C.  paUnce  quite  agrees  with  cycadis.  I  subjoin  Haworth's 
description : — 

"  PalruBB.     Coccus  testa  rufo-fusca  uniculore,  ovali-convexa  rugulosa  linea  dorsali 
fasciisqite  dualus  elevatis  transversis. 

"  Habitat  in  Palmse  foliis  Horto  Clieleeiano,  copiose.     Pestis  morbida,  foeda. 

"  Long  Corp.,  2  lin.,  lat.,  H." 

Haworth  gives  as  a  doubtful  synonym,  "  Coccus  aonidum,  Gmel., 
Syst.  Nat.,  2215,  2  ?"  but  the  description  is  only  that  of  Linne  (which 
is  not  referred  to)  transposed,  with  one  or  two  interpolations,  and 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  that  of  Haworth  ;  for  instance,  it  has 
"Testa  orbiculata,  planiuscula,  atro-purpurascente  :  centro  s.  vertice 
tuberculato,  rotundo,  rubro,  in  senescentibus  aperto."  This  points  to 
an  Aspidiotid,  not  to  a  Lecanid,  and  Targioni  and  Signoret  have  so 
adopted  Coccus  aonidum,  Linn.,  as  the  type  of  Aonidia,  a  new  genus  of 
Diaspina. 

Lecanium  lonqulum,  n.  sp. 
?  scale  dingy  pale  yellowish-grey,  elongate,  narrow,  ends  broadly  rounded,  side 
margins  slightly  curved  out,  not  recurved  ;  surface  smooth,  transversely  arched, 
1  ngitudinally  level  semi-cylindric,  not  carinate,  a  band 
of  faintly  dark  reticulation  along  the  sides,  whence,  in 
some  examples,  faint  dark  lines  radiate  to  the  margin  ; 
the  disc  occupied  with  a  long,  pale,  clear,  oval  spot ;  or 
in  some  mature  specimens  the  scale  is  unicolorous  yellow- 
brown,  the  dorsal  pale  spot  partly  or  wholly  covered 
and  on  the  sides  minute  pale  dots  in  place  of  reticulation. 
Under-side  all  pale,  a  broad  space  all  round  the  insect, 
a  conspicuous  blackish  eye-spot  above  eacli  antenna. 
Antenna;  of  eight  joints  ?  :  the  Ist  short ;  the  2nd  longer, 
about  the  same  length  as  the  4th  ;  the  3rd  longest  of  all ; 
the  5th  longer  than  the  4th,  but  not  so  long  as  the  3rd ; 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  shortest,  the  8th  longest  of  the 
three,  which  (especially  the  terminal)  have  all  gradated 
sides.  The  8th,  indeed,  simulates  two  joints,  but  the 
gradated  structui-e  and  the  want  of  colour  make  it  ini- 
possible  to  determine  with  certainty  whetlier  or  not 
there  is  a  real  articulation  (fig-).  Young  larvro  under 
the  scales.  Length,  4—5,  breadth  2—2-25  mm. 

No  male  scales  seen. 
A  scale  remarkable  for  its  length,  narrowness,  and  semi-cylindric 

form. 

On  stems  (rarely  on  the  leaves)  of  Acacia  catechu,  from  Mr.  James 
O'Brien,  Harrow  ;    on   the   same  plant,  Anona  muricata  and  Myrica 
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fragifera  from  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens  ;  and  on  Averrlioa 
caramhola  and  Spathopliyllum  hlandum  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  ' 
all  in  February. 

Leoanium  ftjscum 

Eeaumur,  Mem.,  iv,  pi.  v,  fig.  2  (1740). 

Chermes  quercus  rotundus  fusctis,  Geoffr.,  Hist.  Ins.,  i,  p.  507,  11  (1764). 

Chermes  quercus  {nee  Linn.),  Fourcroy,  Entom.  Paris,  i,  p.  229,  11  (1785). 

Coccus  fuscus,  Grael.,  Syst.  Nat.,  IStli  ed.,  p.  2221,  33  (1788). 

Nee  Lecanimn fuscus,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  250. 

$  form  spheroid  (diam.  6  mm.)  or  oblate-spheroid,    the  transverse  diameter 

(7  mm.)  being  greater  than  the  longitudinal  (6  mm.),  height  in  either  case  5  mm; 

(the  excised  part  of  attachment  subtracting  from  the  sphere),  constricted  as  if  by  a 

ligature  close  above  the  part  of  adhesion  to  the  branch,  but  leaving  a  compai'atively 
small  orifice  for  attachment,  more  or  less  round  according 
to  tlie  exigencies  of  its  position  on  the  shoot ;  pale  yellow" 
brown,  witli  an  undefined  yellowisli  band  down  the 
middle,  the  colour  spreading  out  on  each  side  of  it  in 
several  small  angles  (eventually  the  colour  of  the  scale  is 
wholly  light  fuscous-brown) ;  surface  smooth,  with  a  very 
few  distant  punctures  somewhat  in  rows,  and  around  the 
basal  circumference  many  larger  and  deeper;  the  posterior 
cleft  short,  the  superior  opening  in  it  small,  obovate  ;  anal 
point  very  small.  Antennae  short,  of  six  joints — let  short, 
2nd  more  than  twice  as  long,  3rd  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
2nd,  4th  shorter  than  2nd,  5th  still  shorter,  6th  shortest  of 
all  with  a  few  hairs  attached.  Larvae  yellowish,  short 
broad-oval,  antennce  of  six  joints. 
No  male  scale  seen. 

Eeaumur  (J,,  c.)  says — 
"  Fig.  2  est  celle  d'une  petite  branche  d'un  chene  ordinaire  a  laquelle  tient  une 
G-allinsecte  plus  grosse  que  le  Kermes  et  qui  est  presque  spherique." 

This  figure  exactly  represents  the  scale  I  have  before  me,  evea' 
the  median  yellow  band  with  jagged  sides  being  indicated. 

Geoffrey  (7.  c)  refers  to  Eeaumur's  figure,  does  not  name  his 
species,  uses  only  the  four  words  quoted  above,  and  adds,  "II  ne  paroit 
pas  differer  de  celui  de  I'orme."  But  the  resemblance  to  that  species 
(Lecanium  uhni,  Linn.)  is  remote,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  on  July  4th  of  some  scales  of  L.  ul/ni  just  gathered  from 
wycb  elm  {TJhnus  montana)  at  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  James- 
Eardley  Mason,  which  quite  corroborate  my  opinion,  they  being  of 
less  regular  form,  not  so  uniformly  smooth,  of  a  deep  chestnut  or 
piceous-brown  colour,  and  with  a  large  basal  opening  for  attachment 
to  the  branch. 
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Fourcroy,  who,  in  his  "  Eutomologia  Parisiensis,"  gave  names  to 

Geoffrey's  insects,  says  of  this  species  (I.  c.)  — 

"  No.  ]  1.  C.  quercus,  Le  Kermes  rond  et  brun  du  chciie.  C.  quercus  rotundus 
rftiscHS." 

The  name  given,  taken  as  that  of  Linne,  is  incorrect,  for  Linne 
himself,  in  the  "  Systema  Naturae,"  p.  740,  No.  5,  refers  his  Coccus 
quercus  to  "  Reaumur  Ins.,  iv,  t.  6,  f .  1 — 4,"  adding  "  Habitat  in 
Qtiercu  rohore  ;"  but  neither  then,  nor  in  the  "  Fauna  Suecica,"  giving 
any  description.  Ecaumur  (/.  c.)  says  of  it,  i.  e.,  of  figs.  1 — 4,  that 
it  is  "  une  Gallinsecte  en  forme  de  rein  ;"  this  in  no  way  applies  to 
the  fig.  2  of  pi.  V,  representing  our  L.  fuscum,  which,  as  he  says,  is 
"  [)resque  spherique."  This  figure  No.  2  is  not  referred  to  by  Linne 
for  any  of  his  species  of  Coccus. 

The  name/^<sc«s  was  first  applied  to  this  species  by  Gmelin  in  the 
13th  edition  of  Linne's  "  Systema  Naturae,"  where  (!■.  c.)  he  has — 

"  Coccus  fuscus.  C.  quercus  fuse  us,  Modeer,  Act.  Goth.,  i,  24,  18.  Geoffr.  ins. 
par.  i,  507,  11.     E.eaum.  ins.,  iv,  t.  5,  f.  2. 

Habitat  in  quercu  robore,  albo  tomento  obductus." 

The  last  three  words  are  an  addition  of  his  own,  and  refer,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  cottony  matter  enveloping  the  eggs  and  covered  by  the 
scale  ;  they  are  not  in  the  original  of  Geoffroy  or  Eeaumur  which  are 
cited.  The  reference  to  Modeer  is  not  correct,  either  as  to  the  name 
or  its  applicability  to  the  species  of  Geoffroy  and  Reaumur  indicated. 
Modeer  (/.  c.)  has  — 

"  Ek  Fastflyet  {Quercus  roboris).  Female  scale  reniform,  or  as  if  witli  bolli 
ends  curved  together,  dark  brown,  bedecked  with  a  wliite  powder,  .  .  Geoffroy 
calls  this  '  Fastfly  '  Chermes  quercus  reniformis." 

This  is  equivalent  to  Coccus  quercus,  Linn.,  as  before  stated,  and 
is  not  the  C.  fuscus  here  denoted. 

In  his  "  Kssai  sur  Ics  CochinellcB,"  p.  250,  Signoret  describes  a 
Lecanium  fuscus  which  he  attributes  to  Geoffroy  (meaning,  no  doubt, 
his  "No.  11,  Chermes  quercus  rotundus  fuscus,'''  cited  above),  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  disallows  that  the  figure  in  Reaumur's  pi.  v,  fig.  2,  cited 
by  Geoffroy  to  illustrate  his  species,  represents  it.     Thus  he  says — • 

"  Dans  notre  Catalogue  nous  avons  indique  I'espece  de  Reaumur,  pi.  v,  fig.  2, 
comme  6tant  le  fuscus,  Geoffroy,  puisqu'il  y  renvoyait ;  mais  la  figure  do  Reaumur 
se  rapporte  a  un  autre  type  qui  pourrait  bien  etre  le  L.  Emerici,  Planclion,  car  il 
dit '  EUcs  sont  tres  semblables,  par  leur  figure  et  leur  grosseur,  au  Kermes,  et  leur 
couleur  est  peu  diff^rente  de  celle  du  Kermes  pale.'  Un  peu  plus  loin  il  ajoute  : — 
'  qui  y  tieunent  (aux  chenes)  par  une  base  circulaire  qui  a  peu  de  diametre,'  tandis 
que,  dans  fuscus,  c'est  une  sphere  coupec  en  deux  et  par  consequent  tenant  a  I'arbre 
par  une  lai-ge  surface  circulaire,  oe  qui  se  rapporte  a  Geoft'roy  disant  qu'elle  ressemble 
k  celle  de  Forme." 
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But,  at  p.   274  (under  Lecanium  Emerici,  Planchon),   Signoret 


"  Dans  le  premiere  parti  de  cet  ouvrage  (p,  23  and  p.  250)  je  disais  qu'  Emerici 
etaifc  connu  et  que  c'e'tait  le  quercus  de  Reaumur.  En  effet,  planche  v,  fig.  2,  il  re- 
presente  une  espece  qui  a  la  plus  grande  ressemblance  avec  Emerici ;  cependant, ' 
comme  il  indique  les  chenes  ordinaires  comme  habitat,  il  est  plus  que  probable  que 
ce  n'est  pas  le  meme." 

I  agree  with  this  ;  Emerici,  and  all  the  other  allied  species  which 
Signoret  refers  to  his  genus  Kermes,  live  only  on  Quercus  cocci/era  on 
Q.  ilea!  in  the  South  of  Europe,  while  Lecanium  fuscum  lives  only  on 
Quercus  robur. 

Signoret  (Z.  c.)  describes  his  Lecanium  fuscus  (of  which  he  had 
only  a  single  example,  taken  from  an  oak  at  Vienna)  thus  : — 

"EUe  est  d'un  brun  marron,  fortement  ponctuee  sur  les  cotes,  lisse  sur  les  dos, 
demi-spherique,  un  peu  etranglee  vers  I'insertion  sur  la  branche." 

Now,  "  une  sphere  coupee  en  deux,"  or  "  demi-spherique,"  is  not 
the  "  rond  "  of  Geoffrey  nor  the  "  presque  spherique  "  of  E-eaumur, 
and  a  restricted  meaning  is  placed  upon  the  remark  of  Geoffrey,  "  II  ue 
paroit  pas  differer  de  celui  de  I'orme,"  that  the  words  do  not  warrant ; 
therefore,  whatever  the  "fuscus  "  of  Signoret  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
species  of  Geuffroy,  to  whom  he  attributes  it,  nor  of  Eeaumur,  which 
is  all  that  I  am  now  concerned  to  show. 

The  conclusion  of  Planchon,  as  expressed  by  Signoret,  p.  274, 
"  La  plus  grande  confusion  n'a  cesse  de  regner  sur  les  especes  vivant 
sur  le  chene,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  etonnant,  a  cause  de  leur  ressemblance  " 
is  very  just.*  It  is  now  not  possible  in  many  cases  to  identify  a 
species  so  surely  as  to  be  able  to  give  due  credit  of  priority  of  name, 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  too  succinct  or  imperfect  description  and 
account  of  similar  species  given  by  former  authors.  In  fact,  among 
the  Coccidce,  especially  in  the  Lecanidce,  where  the  appearance  varies 
greatly  during  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  species,  the  insect  should  be 
closely  observed  in  all  its  stages,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
specific  character. 

On  June  24th,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  of  Stonehouse,  Devon,  sent 
me,  from  an  oak  in  his  district,  some  scales,  described  above  (six  of 
the  spheroid  form  and  two  of  the  oblate-spheroid),  all,  except  this 
slight  deviation,  being  otherwise  exactly  alike ;  and  with  them  the 
following  information  : — 

•  "  II  rfgne  k  cet  I'gard,  dans  les  ouvrages  des  auteurs  niodernes,  de  singiUiferes  confusions. 
Les  uns  altferent  les  vrais  caractferes  du  Kermis,  en  y  ajoutant  des  particiilarit^s  qui  n'appartien- 
nent  qu'aux  espfeces  voisinos  ;  d'auties,  allant  encore  plus  loin,  negligent  ces  caract^res  pour  y 
substituer  ceux  d'espSces  differentes  De  1^  resulte  une  confusion  que  peuvent  seules  faire  cesser 
les  observations  directes."    Planchon  "  Le  Kermfes  du  chcnc,"  p.  IV.     Paris,  1864. 
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"  In  searching  for  oat  galls  yesterday  I  found  the  enclosed  on  the  branches, 
mostly  on  or  near  the  terminal  bud  of  last  year,  that  is,  at  the  base  of  this  year's 
growth,  and  they  were  on  one  tree  only,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  opened  one,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  eggs,  and  I  found  some  Hymenopterous  larvsB  feeding 
thereon." 

About  the  middle  of  July  a  quantity  of  the  larvae  of  the  Lecanium 
came  out  and  moved  rapidly  about,  and  at  the  same  time  a  few  of  the 
[parasites  appeared  in  the  imago  state  ;  they  are  most  probably  Blasto- 
thrix  sericea,  Dalm.,  a  species  of  Encyrtidte  obtained  by  Dalman  from 
his  Coccus  (fibber  {cf.  infra) . 

(To  he  continued). 


SPHINX  CONVOLVULI  IN   NORFOLK,   IN   1887. 
BY    CHAS.    G.    BAREETT,    F.E.S. 

When  visiting  Mr.   Norgate  at   Downham    last   spring,  I   was 

greatly  interested  by  his  account  of   the  extreme  partiality  shown 

by  the  larger  hawk-moths  for  the  flowers  of  Nicotiana  affinis  (white 

tobacco).     He  had  seen  several  Sphinx  convolvuli  at  one  time  flying 

round  it  in  his  own  garden. 
I 
I  I  had  never  seen  that  grand  moth  on  the  wing,  nor  did  I  possess 

a  decent  series,  so  took  care  to  secure  a  nice  lot  of  young  plants  of 

'  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  get  them  forward  by   the  time  that  all  risk  of 

night  frosts  was  over.     They  were  then  planted  in  two  rows  at  the 

back  of  beds  of  petunia  and  verbena  respectively,  and  soon  came  into 

flower,  so  as  to  form,  with  their  abundant  opaque-white  blossoms,  a 

i  very  effective  background  to  these  beds  in  the  evening— though  it 

must  be  confessed  that  in  the  day-time  they  were  not  equally  pleasing, 

[  from  a  curious  habit  of  closing  many  of  their  blossoms,  and  exhibiting 

i  only  the  dusky   backs  of  the  petals.     Their  perfume  at  night  was 

j  delightful,  and  for  tbe  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  planted 

they  must  be  pronounced  an  immense  success. 

On  August  22nd,  we  were  delighted  by  a  sight  of  the  first  Sphinx 
convolvuli — excessively  wild  and  shy.  It  was  not  then  captured,  nor 
on  the  following  evening,  when  it  (or  another)  appeared,  but  after- 
wards we  had  better  success.  From  that  time  until  last  Friday 
(September  9th)  specimens  were  seen  almost  every  evening,  and 
generally  secured,  and  the  total  taken  by  my  boys  and  myself  exceeds 
a  score.  At  the  same  time  we  hear  of  specimens  taken  in  all 
directions  :  at  rest  in  the  day-time,  or  rushing  wildly  into  houses  at 
night,  attracted  by  the  lights  or  the  flowers,  and  causing  a  desperate 
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commotion  when  unable  to  find  the  way  out  again.  Others  were  takei 
at  flowers  in  the  gardens,  and  altogether  a  very  respectable  numbe 
have  been  secured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  evolutions  of  Apatnra  Iri 
or  Limenitis  Sihylla  approaches  in  gi'andeur  and  power  of  flight  t( 
the  motions  of  these  noble  moths.  Their  movements  resemble  ii 
ease  and  grace  those  of  a  swallow,  but  far  exceed  it  swiftness.  Then 
is  something  wonderfully  lovely  in  their  manner  of  glancing  abou 
from  flower  to  flower,  or  skimming  round  the  beds.  By  moving  gently 
with  little  perceptible  movement  towards  them,  it  is  easy  to  watcl 
them  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  sometimes  within  a  few  inches 
examining  flower  after  flower,  then  circling  round  or  gliding  to  anothei 
part  of  the  bed,  hovering  about  two  inches  from  each  flower,  anc 
probing  its  deep  nectary,  with  a  proboscis  from  three  to  four  inches 
long.  The  petunias  and  verbenas  get  a  sliare  of  attention,  as  alsc 
occasionally  the  neighbouring  geraniums,  and  even  the  long  tubulai 
flowers  of  a  large  species  of  datura  are  not  entirely  overlooked,  bul 
not  one  of  these  plants  approaches  in  attractiveness  to  the  Nicotiana 
to  which  the  moths  always  i-eturn,  and  about  which  they  spend  most 
of  their  time. 

The  slightest  sudden  movement  alarms  them,  and  causes  ar 
instantaneous  retreat,  but  as  long  as  we  move  gradually  and  smoothly 
they  seem  to  disregard  us,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  actually  an  object 
of  curiosity.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  one  of  these  moths  on  the 
approach  of  the  light  leave  the  flowers  and  hover  in  front  of  it,  then 
rise  higher,  pause  in  front  of  one's  face  with  uplifted  wings,  as 
though  looking  straight  into  one's  eyes  (an  attitude  which  has  cer 
tainly  been  seen  by  some  of  our  earlier  artists,  for  their  figures 
exactly  represent  it),  then  pass  with  a  loud  hum  close  to  one's  ear. 
and  return,  as  though  satisfied,  to  the  flowers.  But  the  most  curious 
performance  that  we  have  seen  happened  in  two  cases,  when  one  of 
the  boys,  wearing  a  scarlet-striped  jacket,  was  watching  one  of  thest 
moths.  In  each  case  the  moth  actually  flew  close  to  him,  evidently 
actuated  by  the  most  lively  curiosity,  and  appeared  to  touch  the 
scarlet  stripes. 

8.  convolvuU  does  not  hold  itself  bound  by  the  crepuscular 
habits  of  its  family.  It  is  a  creature  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of 
curiosity,  and  knows  that  the  twilight  is  too  short  for  all  the  floral 
investigation  which  its  large  appetite  demands.  We  have  taken  them 
at  all  hours,  from  dusk  (7.30  p.m.)  to  midnight— later,  I  confess  that 
we   have  not  attempted   much  ;  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  if  not 
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^00  cold,  affects  them  but  little.  One  of  our  best  nigbts — when  six 
'jvere  taken — was  beautifully  fine,  with  bright  moonlight,  the  other — 
when  seven  or  eight  were  seen,  and  five  taken — was  exceedingly  wet 
and  stormy.  Certainly,  rough  weather  is  no  great  obstacle  to  them, 
they  only  seem  to  be  rendered  more  careless  of  danger  by  the  rough 
"^blowing  about  of  the  flowers,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  are 
attracted  a  long  distance  by  the  rich  perfume  carried  away  by  gusts 
of  wind. 

To  the  Carlylean  query,  "whence?"  it  seems  politic  to  offer  no 
opinion.  My  friends  here  (who  eagei'ly  claim  these  charming  insects 
as  genuine  natives  of  Norfolk)  urge  that  Convolvulus  is  quite  suffi- 
'  ciently  abundant —as  it  certainly  is  (three  species), — but  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  a  reinforcement  has  arrived  from  abroad  to  join 
the  native  contingent.  If  so,  the  journey  has  not  injured  them  much, 
either  in  beauty  or  activity.  One  curious  circumstance  about  them  is 
the  very  large  preponderance  of  females,  especially  in  the  earlier 
captures.  Of  our  twelve  earliest  specimens,  only  one  was  a  male. 
I  hear  that  just  lately  the  conditions  are  reversed,  but  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  our  specimens  are  males. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

September  13^,  1887. 


Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Lee,  Kent. — A  fine  ?  of  this  insect  was  broiiglit  to  me  on 
the  18th  inst.  It  was  taken  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood. — C.  Fenn,  Burnt 
Ash  Hill,  Lee  :  August  22nd,  1887. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Birmingham. — A  specimen  of  this  insect  was  captured 
last  week  in  Bellbarn  Koad.  It  was  found  on  a  doorpost. — W.  Harcoubt  Bath, 
Ladywood,  Birmingham  :   September  '7th,  1887. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Newmarket. — S.  convolvuli  came  into  my  dining  room  and 
buzzed  about  the  ceiling  ;  one  had  been  caught  a  few  days  before  in  a  neighbour's 
garden  ;  and  Mrs.  Vei-rall  saw  two  just  outside  the  front  door  a  few  days  afterwards, 
but  when  I  came  with  my  net  tlioy  were  gone. — G.  H.  Verrall,  Newmarket : 
September  18th,  1887. 

Sphinx  convohmli  at  Cambridge. — Two  specimens  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  have 
recently  come  into  my  hands.  The  first  was  captured  in  a  house  near  here  (Mill 
Road)  on  August  19th,  the  other  was  knocked  down  by  a  boy  three  or  four  days 
ago  as  it  was  flying  on  the  Newmarket  Koad,  near  the  Barnwell  Bailway  Station. 
The  last  named  was  a  good  deal  worn,  the  other  was  in  beautiful  condition  and 
apparently  not  long  emerged. — Albert  11.  Waters,  Willoughby  House,  Mill  Road, 
Cambridge  :   September  12th,  1887. 
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ON    A    SPECIES    OF    THE    FAMILY    GELECRIDM,    HITHEETO 
UNRECOGNISED    IN    ENGLAND. 

BY    WILLIAM    AVARREN,    F.E.S. 

In  the  summer  o£  1858,  Mr.  Bond  took  in  Wicken  Fen  some 
specimens  of  a  brownish,  narrow-winged  OelecTiia,  which  I  found 
placed  in  his  cabinet  as  arundinetella.  Among  them  there  was,  in 
fiict,  a  single  specimen  of  this  latter  insect,  also  caught  at  AVicken  ; 
which,  being  in  very  good  condition,  and  almost  as  dark  as  the  others, 
had,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  species.  Mr.  Bond 
kindly  gave  me  a  type  of  the  insect:  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
During  that  summer  Mr.  W.  Farren,  of  Cambridge,  worked  Wicken 
Fen  pretty  thoroughly,  and  among  the  Micros  captured  there  by  him 
T  detected,  in  the  autumn,  several  examples  of  the  species  taken  by 
Mr.  Bond  so  many  years  before.  Mr.  Farren  had  passed  them  over, 
and  even  sent  some  away  as  morosa.  I  have  also  heard  from  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Worthing,  that  he  possesses  a  pair  of  a  Oelechia,  taken 
a  few  years  ago  in  Wicken  Fen,  which  he  marked  ?  n.  sp.,  intermediate 
between  acuminatella  and  morosa.  This  summer  more  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Albert  Houghton,  and  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  identify 
the  species  as  Dorypliora  qucestionella,  H.-S.,  a  rather  indistinct, 
obscure-looking  insect,  allied  to  morosa,  Miihl,  but  with  hrownish- 
black,  not  hluish-hlvick,  and  more  elongate,  fore-wings.  The  species 
is  figured  by  Herrich-SchiifEer,  vol.  v,  fig.  587,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — 

F.  w.  brownish-black,  elongate,  of  equal  widtli  throughout,  with  the  apex 
rounded  ;  the  three  dots  only  just  perceptible  ;  from  the  costa  before  the  apex  a 
small  pale  dash  runs  obliquely  outwards  towards  the  hind-margin,  as  in  arundi- 
netella, and,  much  more  conspicuously,  in  Cleodora  cytisella:  but  this  pale  dash  is 
not  always  perceptible ;  the  hind  tibifB  are  conspicuously  ochreous. 

Heinemann  gives  Zurich  as  the  only  locality  for  the  insect,  and 
Loius  corniculatus  as  its  food-plant  ;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
Prof.  Frey,  of  Zurich,  who  once  bred  the  species  from  an  unobserved 
larva,  does  not  name  any  food-plant.  The  imago  appears  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  and  is  caught  flying 
round  flowers  before  dusk,  and  taken  at  light  afterwards.  Mr. 
Stainton  considers  it  to  be  closely  allied  to  arundinetella. 

It  may  be  well  to  correct  here  a  slight  error  which  .appears  in 
Heinemann's  account  of  the  food-plants  of  morosa.  He  gives  both 
Lysimachia  vulgaris  and  Lythrum  salicaria.  This  is  wrong  :  the  larvae 
that  feed  in  the  Lythrum  are  those  of  suhdecnrtclla.  The  larvae  of 
the  two  species  are  much  alike,  and  feed  in  similar  ways,  mining 
down  the  young  central  shoots. 

Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge, 

Septeinler  Vith,  1887- 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    A    NEW    GELECHIA    OF   THE    " LITA"    GROUP, 
CLOSELY   ALLIED   TO    G.   MACULE  A. 

BY    J.    W.    TUTT,    F.E.S. 

GrELECHIA    (LiTA)    BLANDTJLELLA,    U.  Sp. 

Expanse,  4 — 4^'".  Palpi  whitish-grej,  thickened  towards  the  base,  widely 
separated,  curved  upwards  for  more  than  half  their  length  ;  antennse  white  with 
fuscous  rings  throughout  their  entire  length  ;  head  white  ;  thorax  white,  freckled 
with  a  very  few  pale  grey  scales ;  abdomen  white,  freckled  a  little  more  thickly  than 
the  thorax,  giving  it  a  slightly  darker  appearance. 

Anterior- wings — ground  colour  very  pure  white,  with  a  few  greyish  scales  near 
the  base,  where  a  slender  black  line  is  sometimes  noticeable  ;  at  about  one-third 
from  the  base  a  dark  fuscous  (black  on  the  edge  of  the  costa)  streak,  slanting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wing,  terminated  at  the  median  nervure,  and  showing  a 
faint  trace,  when  it  reaches  the  median  nervure,  of  being  turned  back  on  the  costa, 
80  as  to  form  a  letter  V,  the  exterior  side  of  which  is  nearly  invisible  ;  parallel  with 
the  hind  margin  the  white  ground  colour  shows  up  as  a  slender,  distinct,  once- 
angulated,  white  fascia,  being  shaded  on  either  side  with  fuscous  scales,  which  are 
more  thickly  sprinkled  on  the  costa ;  at  the  apex  of  the  wing  there  is  often  a  distinct 
dark  dot ;  on  the  centre  of  the  disk  three  dark  dots,  one  just  exterior  to  the  dark 
streak,  and  two  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  (the  three  being  in  the  same  straight 
line),  the  two  latter  are  sometimes  joined  to  form  a  short  streak.  In  a  few  specimens 
the  oblique  line  is  obsolete,  and  represented  only  as  a  dot  on  the  median  nervure. 
Posterior-wings  pale,  shiny  grey,  paler  at  the  base  ;  cilia  on  both  anterior  and 
posterior-wings  the  same  colour  as  the  hind-wings.  Under-side  of  an  unicolorous 
pale  whitish-grey  ;  tarsi  white. 

Time  of  appearance,  from  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 

This  insect  closely  resembles  Qelechia  (Lita)  macttlea,  but  the 
great  difference  in  size  at  once  distinguishes  it.  The  markings,  too, 
are  slightly  different.  In  maculea  I  find  that  when  the  oblique  line 
reaches  the  fold,  it  is  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
central  nervure  somewhat  like  the  letter  L,  with  no  trace  of  an  upward 
tendency,  while  in  blanduleUa  the  black  mark  is  (if  continued)  sharply 
angulated  and  carried  faintly  upwards  to  meet  the  costa,  thus  forming 
a  V  mark.  In  maculea,  too,  the  pale  fascia  shows  a  decided  tendency 
to  double  angulation ;  in  Uandulella  the  angulation  is  always  single. 
In  maculea  there  is  no  trace  of  the  slender  black  line  noticeable  in 
some  specimens  of  hlandulella. 

Mr.  Stainton,  who  has  proposed  for  this  insect  the  name  hlan- 
dulella, suggested  that  I  should  describe  the  species  under  that  name, 
hlandella  being  a  synonym  of  maculea  ;  he  has  also  pointed  out  that 
the  hind  margin  of  hlandulella  is  rounder  than  in  maculea. 
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I  haye  taken  this  species  on  the  Deal  Sandhills  for  four  years 
(one  or  two  being  captured  in  1884),  along  with  the  common  L. 
marmorea. 

Last  winter  I  was  much  struck  with  the  variation  in  my  series  of 
sandhill  Litce,  and  the  kind  offices  of  friends  in  naming  very  similar 
types  as  different  species,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  a  new  species 
(semidecandrella)  having  just  been  differentiated,  puzzled  me  to  such 
an  extent,  that  I  put  my  difficulties  (in  a  very  crude  form,  certainly)  \ 
into  print  (Entom.,  xx,  28).  As  a  result,  I  at  once  got  the  aid  of 
several  of  our  best  entomologists,  to  whom  my  insects  were  in  many 
cases  new.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Staiuton,  C.  Gr.  Barrett  and  Threlfall 
I  have  partly  extricated  myself.  My  Nos.  1  and  2  (Entom.,  xx,  29) 
wdll  be  referred  to  llandulella,  3  and  4  to  semidecandrella,  whilst  my 
black  one  may  be  a  var.  of  marmorea. 

May  I  add,  that  those  who  have  a  series  or  partial  series  of 
Knaggsiella,  other  than  those  originally  taken  by  Mr.  Barrett,  would 
do  well  to  scrutinize  them  carefully.  From  all  I  can  gather  these  are 
still  unique  as  British,  and  the  few  he  captured  will  not  account  foi" 
all  I  have  seen  marked  on  exchange  lists,  &c.  Those  who  have 
Knaggsiella  from  the  south  coast  will  probably  find  them  semidecan- 
drella, with  an  occasional  hlandulella.  The  species  are  all  distinct 
enough,  when  one  has  had  their  special  characters  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  sees  them  side  by  side,  but  one  rarely  has  this  chance. 

Eayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. : 
September  1th,  1887. 


ON   THE   TRUE   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  LITHOSIA    COMPLANA 
AND   L.   LURIDEOLA. 

BY   ARTHUR   G.   BUTLER,   F.L.S.,   F.Z.S.,   &c. 

Whilst  re-arranging  the  Museum  collection  of  LitJiosiidce,  in  order 
to  incorporate  the  Zeller  and  other  collections,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
look  up  the  original  figures  and  descriptions  of  all  the  European 
species.  I  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  examine  separately  every 
specimen  placed  by  Prof.  Zeller  under  each  species,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  confusion  which  existed 
in  the  series  of  specimens  associated  under  the  various  species  by  that 
eminent  Lepidopterist. 
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In  1878  Mr.  Mooi*e  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  Lithosiidce,  the  result  of  which  proved  that  nearly  every  British 
Litlwsia  belonged  structurally  to  a  distinct  genus.  In  his  revision  of 
the  Family  he  referred  to  his  genus  CoUita  the  L.  griseola,  L.  compla- 
nula,  and  Z.  stramineola  of  Europe  ;  he  does  not,  however,  account 
for  L.  complana. 

Lithosia  complana  is  the  true  type  of  the  genus  Lithosia,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  hitherto  been  only  distinguished  from  L.  compla- 
nula  =  lurideola  by  a  character  so  slight,  that  in  the  case  of  any  other 
species  of  any  other  group,  it  would  have  been  scorned  universally  as 
beneath  notice,  viz. : — 

1 — yellow  costal  stripe  of  equal  width  to  hind  margin  L.  complana. 

2 — costal  stripe  attenuated  to  a  point  at  the  tip  L.  lurideola. 

Von  Heinemann,  however,  adds  that  in  lurideola  the  costa  ia 
evenly  arched,  the  collar  only  yellow  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  the 
body  and  fore-wings  are  of  a  darker  grey. 

To  attempt  to  follow  the  above  distinctions  has  proved  a  hopeless 
task,  uot  only  to  Prof.  Zeller,  but  I  believe  to  every  one  who  has 
attempted  to  separate  his  species  by  them. 

Following  Mr.  Moore,  and  accepting  neuration  as  a  guide  in  the 
separation  of  the  European  species,  I  find  that  ColJita  lurideola, 
griseola,  var.  stramineola,  and  its  dwarfed  form  cycladum,  Zeller,  are 
characterized  by  very  simple  neuration,  there  being  no  false  or  post- 
discoidal  cell  in  the  primaries  ;  in  Lithosia  complana,  however,  this 
cell  is  always  present  and  usually  very  prominent,  being  visible  in 
many  specimens  without  the  use  of  benzine. 

With  regard  to  colour  characters,  although  all  specimens  of  C. 
lurideola  have  the  "  costal  stripe  attenuated  to  a  point  at  the  tip," 
about  half  the  specimens  of  L.  complana  in  Prof.  Zeller's  collection 
(some  of  which  wei-e  under  each  species)  have  the  same  character, 
whilst  others  are  intermediate  between  the  attenuated  and  non- 
attenuated  types. 

Neuration  is  not  always  strictly  constant ;  but  surely  any  struc- 
tural character  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  extremely  slight  and 
variable  colour  distinctions  hitherto  pointed  out  for  the  separation  of 
L.  complana  and  lurideola. 

British  Museum  : 

July,  1887. 
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LIST    OF    BRITISH    TIPUL1D2E,   &c.    ("DADDY-LONGLEGS"), 
WITH    NOTES. 

BT     G.     H.     VERRALL,     F.E.S. 

{Continued  from    Vol.   xsiii,  p.  267). 

L.   APERTA,   w.  sp.    ((J  $). — L.   lineolellee   similUma,  sed  pallidlor   et  celhilA 
discali  apertd. 

This  species  is  exeeediugly  like  the  preceding,  and  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  j 
of  it,  yet  there  seem  to  be  several  small  characters  besides  the  conspicuous  one  of  ] 
the  open  discal  cell.  It  is  smaller,  the  dark  line  on  the  thorax  is  less  shining, 
smaller  and  shorter,  the  antennae  are  lighter  coloured,  the  femora  are  usually  less 
black  at  their  tips,  the  "  great  cross-vein  "  would  be  placed  at  about  one-third  the  i 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  discal  cell,  were  that  complete,  while  in  L.  lineolella 
it  is  at  or  beyond  the  middle,  the  foi-ks  of  what  should  be  the  forked  vein  from  the 
discal  cell  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  their  petiole, 
the  mediastinal  vein  seems  to  end  abruptly  without  any  distinct  cross-veins,  but  upon 
minute  examination  the  sub-costal  cross-vein  can  be  faintly  traced  close  to  the  end 
of  the  mediastinal,  while  the  mediastinal  vein  itself  ends  faintly  in  the  costa ;  the 
sub-costal  vein  seems  to  end  in  a  somewhat  similarly  abrupt  way  just  before  the 
middle  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  radial,  but  really  it  curves  abruptly  but  evenly 
into  the  costa,  while  a  faint  marginal  cross-vein  unites  it  to  the  vein  below.  The 
end  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  is  deeply  undulating  at  the  side, 
while  in  L.  lineolella  it  is  nearly  straight.  One  point  in  favour  of  this  being  a  de- 
pauperated form  of  L.  lineolella  is  that  further  absences  of  venation  sometimes 
occur  in  it,  one  male  in  my  possession  having  the  upper  third  of  the  great  cross-vein 
absent  on  one  wing  and  very  faint  on  the  other,  while  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  upper 
branch  of  the  radial  is  obsolete. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  extends  from  the  south  coast  to 
Sutherlandshire. 

L.  ferruginea,  Mg. :  always  easily  distinguished  by  the  entire 
absence  of  any  dark  line  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  by  the 
portion  of  the  radial  vein  (after  the  prsefurca  but  before  the  fork) 
being  just  about  the  same  length  as  the  upper  branch  of  the  fork. 
The  abdomen  of  the  male  has  a  well-defined  blackish  fascia  just  before 
the  end,  which  occupies  nearly  all  the  last  two  segments  ;  on  the  edge 
of  the  last  segment  of  the  belly  are  tufts  of  stoutish  reddish-yellow 
hairs.  I  have  seen  it  in  Hants,  Sussex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Suther- 
landshire. 

L.   ocliracea,  Mg.,  is    a   common    species,   easily  known   by  the 

character  in  the  table  ;  its  distribution  must  be  universal,  as  I  have  it 

amongst  other   places  from   Bonchurch,  Inveran,   New^market,   and 
Bangor. 
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L.  hicolor,  Mg. :  I  caugLt  this  last  June  tolerably  commonly 
about  a  hillside  pond  near  Dolgelley.  I  have  also  seen  it  rarely  in 
Hants  and  Sutherlandshire. 

L.  punctum,  Mg. :  I  have  seen  but  one  British  specimen  of  this, 
which  I  caught  at  Eannoch  on  June  25th,  1870. 

At  18  in  my  table  I  must  ask  for  a  correction  of  a  serious  mis- 
print ;  the  whole  second  character  should  not  occur  here  at  all,  but 
is  in  its  proper  place  at  26,  those,  therefore,  who  are  working  from 
this  table  will  oblige  by  striking  out  the  last  half  of  18. 

L.fuscipennis,  Mg. ;  in  this  and  the  next  species  I  cannot  follow 
the  recent  continental  writers:  by  L.  fuscipennis  I  understand  an 
entirely  ochreous  species,  exactly  as  Meigen  says,  "  glanzend  ziegelroth, 
welches  in  der  seiten  ins  Eostgelbe  uebergeht."  Schiner  says,  "  Riick- 
enschild  obenant  glanzend  schwarz-braun,"  therefore  he  must  mean 
some  other  species.  He  says,  at  the  end  of  his  description,  that  his 
species  is  identical  with  Schummel's  and  Zetterstedt's  L.  cliscoidalis ; 
I  suppose  he  means  L.  discicollis,  my  next  species.  I  am  convinced 
my  next  species  is  Zetterstedt's  L.  discicollis,  but  I  am  uncertain 
about  its  being  Schiner's  L.  fuscipennis, \)ec?i\xs.e\ie  says  L.  fuscipennis 
has  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  yellow,  while  in  what  he  calls  L. 
discicollis  that  joint  is  grey  or  blackish.  WesthofE  gives  a  good  cha- 
racter for  separating  some  of  these  species,  but  unfortunately  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  "  upper  "  and  which  the  "  lower  "  third  of  the 
discal  cell,  I  could  understand  "basal"  and  "apical,"  or  "inner"  and 
"outer,"  but  the  "upper"  and  "lower"  thirds  of  an  oblong  are 
beyond  me.  My  "  glanzend  ziegelroth  "  species  has  occurred  in  some 
abundance  in  a  very  small  spot  near  Frant,  also  in  Hampshire  in  two 
or  three  localities. 

L.  discicollis,  Mg.  :  by  this  I  mean  a  species  with  the  peculiar 

venation  given  by  Meigen  (as  in  my  table),  and  a  shining  dark  brown 

disc  of  thorax  with  testaceous  pleurae.     It  is  very   common,  and  my 

I  most  divergent  localities  are  Slapton,  Inchnadamph,  Diss  and  Dolgelley. 

L.  subtincta,  Ztt.  :  since  my  list  was  published  Mr.  Jeuner  has 
taken  this  species  near  Lewes  from  May  23rd  to  June  1st.  It  is  most 
allied  to  L.  discicollis  and  fuscipennis,  having  almost  their  venation  ; 
a  handy  character  in  these  three  species  is  that  the  base  of  the  second 
sub-marginal  cell  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  prcefurca ;  L.  subtincta, 
however,  differs  a  little,  as  the  praefurca  itself  in  my  three  specimens 
also  starts  at  a  right  angle  with  the  sub-costal  vein,  and  has  a  recurrent 
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veinlet.     The  character,  however,  most  readily  noticed  is,  that  all  the 
transverse  veinlets  and  bases  of  cells  are  darkened.     The  great  cross- 
vein  is  at  or  a  slightly  beyond  the  middle  of   the  discal   cell.     The'  ^ 
thorax  is  light  brown  with  darker  stripes,  and  the  abdomen  dark  brown 
with  yellowish  incisures,  the  appendages  being  luteous. 

X.  lucorum,  Mg.,  and  L.  septum,  Ver. :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
these  species,  except  that  L.  sepium  seems  not  uncommon  in  the  south 
of  England. 

L.  nemoralis,  Mg. :  very  common,  as  I  believe  all  the  variations 
come  back  to  one  species,  but  yet  the  variations  are  so  strong  that  I 
recommend  the  species  to  further  study. 

L.  filata,  Wlk. :  this  species  is  hopelessly  unrecognisable  from 
"Walker's  description,  so  T  give  a  few  extra  characters,  especially  as  I 
do  not  recognise  in  it  any  known  continental  species,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  small  blackish  species  with  a  narrow  body  and  narrow  wings,  belonging 
to  the  group  with  a  Tcry  short  fork  to  the  upper  vein  from  the  discal  cell,  in  fact,  in 
L.  filata  the^br^  is  often  altogether  alseiit  in  one  wing,  and  occasionally  in  both  ; 
the  base  of  the  discal  cell  is  almost  in  a  line  with  the  two  cells  above  it ;  the  great 
cross-vein  is  sloping,  and  placed  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  discal  cell,  the  last 
vein  is  shortish  and  nearly  straight.  The  frons  is  broad  and  hoary,  the  thorax 
slightly  greyish-black,  sometimes  with  three  indefinite  stripes,  the  "  pits  "  shining 
black,  and  a  spot  on  the  middle  near  front  of  thorax  conspicuous ;  the  halteres  are 
dirty  whitish  ;  the  abdomen  has  some  short  yellowish  hairs  about  the  sides  and  on 
the  blackish  hypopygium  ;  the  legs  are  all  blackish-brown,  slightly  tinged  with 
luteous  about  the  base  of  the  femora.     In  the  female  the  femora  are  rather  paler. 

It  is  somewhat  common  in  the  New  Porest,  and  I  have  caught  it 
in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  also  at  Loch  Maree. 

i.  senilis,  Hal.  :  this  is  another  species  which  has  been  a  great 
stumbling  block,  because  Haliday  has  called  it  a  Dicranota,  with  the 
13-jointed  antennae  of  that  genus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  the 
normal  16  joints.  I  can  add  but  little  to  Haliday's  remarks  in 
Walker's  "  Insecta  Britannica  Diptera,"  iii,  p.  307,  because,  as  usual, 
Haliday  has  seized  all  the  important  characters ;  how  he  made  the 
mistake  about  the  antennae  puzzles  me.  The  wings  are  broad  and 
very  pilose  towards  the  tip,  the  end  of  the  sub-costal  vein  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Westwood's  figure  in  Walker's  book,  only  it  is  much 
less  distinct,  being  almost  lost  in  the  large,  indefinite,  sub-coriaceous 
stigma ;  the  discal  cell  is  much  broader  at  its  end  than  at  its  base,  the 
stem  of  the  forked  vein  two  and  a  half  to  four  times  as  long  as  the 
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wide  open  fork  ;  the  great  cross-vein  is  after  the  middle  of  the  discal 

cell ;  the  spurs  of  the  tibiae  are  minute.     It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  I 

having  often  caught  it  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  this  summer 

in  North  Wales. 

TRICHOCERA. 

The  species  of  "  winter  gnats  "  require  more  minute  study  from 
[  parts  of  the  world  before  any  decided  opinions  can  be  given  as  to 
the  distinctness  of  species.  As  a  rule  I  have  only  caught  them  be- 
tween September  18th  and  May  8th,  but  I  caught  one  this  year  on 
June  16th  at  Bettws-y-coed. 

AMALOPIS. 

1  (2)     Ochreons  large  species littoralis,  Mg. 

2  (1)     Blackish  or  greyish  species. 

3  (4)     Large  species,  with  conspicuous  marks  on  the  ■wings occulta,  Mg. 

4  (3)     Smaller  species,  with  wings  entirely  without  marks. 

5  (6)     Second  sub-mai'giual  cell  much  shorter  than  the  first immaculata,  Mg. 

6  (5)     Second  sub-marginal  cell  only  a  very  little  shorter  than  the  first  . 

unicolor,  Schum. 

I  do  not  know  A.  straminea,  Mg.,  except  from  Walker's  type  ; 
he  described  from  an  ochreous  AmaJopis,  of  which  I  made  the  following 
note :  "  quite  distinct  from  A.  littoralis,  no  cross-vein  between  upper 
fork  of  radial  and  sub-costal,  the  upper  vein  from  the  discal  cell  has 
a  slight  petiole."  I  have  a  note  also  of  a  large  Amalopis  in  the  British 
Museum,  labelled  transversa,  which  is  distinct  from  A.  occulta,  and  I 
believe  I  have  two  or  three  undescribed  species  in  my  own  collection, 
one  of  which  was  not  uncommon  in  North  Wales  last  June.  I  will, 
however,  leave  these  for  another  occasion. 

A.  littoralis,  Mg. :  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  have  the  slight 
cloudings  of  A.  tipidina,  Egger,  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  synonym. 
I  have  seen  it  abundantly  at  many  places,  from  Ivybridge  to  Inveran 
and  Barmouth. 

A.  occulta,  Mg. :  I  caught  several  on  August  22nd  last  at  Ivy- 
bridge,  which  is  the  only  time  I  have  met  with  it. 

A.  immaculata,  Mg. :  Osten-Sacken  is  quite  right  in  sinking  the 
genus  Tricyphona  ;  A.  immaculata  is  common,  though  my  uotes  only 
give  Sussex,  Hants,  Suffolk  and  North  Wales. 

A.  unicolor,  Schum. :  this  was  common  at  Eotherfield  in  Sussex 
on  June  6th,  1886,  but  unfortunately  I  did  not  notice  their  being 
distinct  from  A.  immaculata  ;  however,  I  took  seven,  and  they  are 
abundantly  distinct  beyond  the  characters  in  the  table  by  their  slightly 
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smaller  size,  thinner  legs,  wLicla  are  only  indefinitely  yellowish  neai 
base  of  femora  and  on  nearly  all  hind  femora,  but  above  all,  the  thorax 
in  A.  tinicoJor  has  four  sharply  marked  narrow  black  lines,  while  ic 
A.  immacuJata  there  is  a  broad  central  brownish-black  line  and  twc 
broadish  side  lines,  none  of  them  being  very  definite. 

t*halacrocera  replicaia,  L. :  although  I  placed  this  among  the 
"reputed"  British  species,  I  have  since  seen  some  specimens  taken 
by  Mr.  Jenner  at  Lewes  in,  I  believe,  the  very  same  locality  as  Limno- 
pJiila  suhtincta.  As  a  genus,  it  differs  from  Cylindrotoma  chiefly  by 
its  Tipula-Yike  colouring  of  brownish  and  greyish,  while  Cylindrotoma 
is  like  Pachyrrhina,  yellow  and  black ;  individually  it  has  a  peculiar 
venation,  figured  by  Osten-Sacken  in  his  Monograph  of  North  American 
TipuUdiS,  p.  290.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Jenner  for  giving  me  three 
specimens  of  this,  as  well  as  of  LivmopJiiJa  suhtincta. 

{To  be  continued). 


White  Butterflies. — In  answer  to  the  editoi'ial  request  in  the  current  No.  of 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  data  as  to  the  limits  in  the  South  of  England  within  which 
"  Cabbage-Whites  "  have  not  been  excessively  abundant  this  summer,  I  may  state 
tliat  they  have  not  been  at  all  numerous  hereabouts.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
deemed  rather  scarce.  In  the  neighbouring  market  towns,  and  in  some  of  the 
villages,  I  have  seen  cabbage  plants  skeletonized  ;  but  elsewhere  you  may  drive  for 
miles  without  noticing  a  single  butterfly  of  the  kind,  and  in  my  own  garden  the 
larvae  have  done  scarcely  any  damage. — A.  E.  Eaton,  Vicarage,  Shepton  Montague, 
Castle  Cary  :   September  3rd,  1887. 

[This  is  a  useful  piece  of  negative  evidence,  and  goes  strongly  to  prove  that  the 
presumed  immigrants  did  not  reach  Somersetshire.  The  "  skeletonizing  "  of  cabbage 
plants  in  cottage  gardens  is  of  such  general  occurrence,  always,  as  to  require  no 
further  comment. — Eds.] 

White  Butterflies. — You  ask  for  notes  from  the  north  on  this  subject.  All 
three  of  the  Common  Whites  have  been  in  most  unusual  numbers  here  for  the  last 
two  months.  I  noticed  that  some  specimens  of  napi  were  very  much  worn  antl 
tattered.  I  did  not  examine  any  other  species.  In  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  a  large  number  of  the  butterflies  on  the  wing,  I  examined 
the  cabbages  after  reading  your  note.  I  failed  to  find  a  single  larva  either  of  raptc 
or  brassiccB.  There  were  plenty  of  Mamestra  brassicce,  but  none  of  butterflies. — 
John  E.  Eobson,  Hartlepool :  September,  1887. 

White  Butterjlies. — I  can  corroborate,  as  far  as  this  district  of  Roxburghshii-e 
is  concerned,  the  unusual  abundance  of  the  two  White  Butterflies,  Pieris  brassica  and 
rapce,  during  July  and  August,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the 
latter  month.     At  that  time  a  lawn  here  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the  autumnal 
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hawkbit  might  be  said  to  have  been  alive  witli  them,  for  their  pugnacious  instincts 
kept  them  in  a  constaiit  turmoil  :  the  flowers  appeared  to  be  a  great  attraction,  for 
they  were  continually  settling  upon  them.  In  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  P. 
brassiccB  and  rapce,  napi  was  almost  a  rarity.  I  may  mention  that  last  year  P.  rapee 
appeared  also  in  pretty  strong  force,  although  not  to  compare  in  numbers  to  this. 
Last  autumn  I  collected  from  plants  of  Brassica  in  the  garden  about  fifty  full-grown 
larvae  of  P.  rapce ;  about  one-third  of  these  pupated  all  right,  but  the  others 
produced  hundreds  of  the  larvse  of  the  usual  parasites,  from  which  this  summer  they 
emerged  in  legion,  and  this  appears  to  be  one  effectual  means  of  keeping  P.  rapcB  in 
check.— A.  Elliot,  Caverton,  Eoxburgh,  N.  B.  :   September  I4,th,  1887. 

Migration  of  insects. — I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  in  the  Ent  Mo.  Mag.  for 
September  that  the  immigration  of  White  Butterflies  is  strongly  supported  by 
several  Entomologists.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea,  though,  perhaps,  occasionally 
correct,  is  somewhat  overdone.  If  your  readers  had  walked  with  me,  say  between 
Lewes  and  Eastbourne,  on  a  day  in  September,  1886,  I  think  they  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  doubted  the  possibility  or  probability  of  one  raising  a  swarm  of  both 
Pieris  brassicce  and  P.  rapce  for  ourselves.  Walls,  &c.,  were  covered  with  the  larvee, 
and  the  cabbages  in  the  gardens  were  reduced  to  simple  ribs.  Considering  the  great 
fecundity  of  insects,  it  is,  perhaps,  surprising  to  us  that  so  few  reach  the  imago  state 
until  we  begin  to  calculate  the  number  of  coincident  circumstances  necessary  for  that 
end  and  the  great  odds  against  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  ten  coincident  favourable 
circumstances  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  every  specimen  of  a  brood — a  very 
moderate  calculation — it  is  probable  that  ordinarily  only,  perhaps,  two  or  three  of 
these  favourable  circumstances  actually  occur.  In  that  case  we  see  the  insect  in  its 
usual  or  average  state  of  abundance.  Should  only  one  circumstance  be  favourable — 
the  others  unfavourable  or  even  neutral — the  insect  is  rare.  On  the  contrary,  should 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  circumstances  be  all  favoui-able,  the  insect  far  exceeds  its  usual 
numbers  and  swarms.  What  the  particular  circumstances  are  that  influence  the 
abundance  or  paucity  of  various  species  we  but  imperfectly  know,  but  among  them 
may  be  instanced  absence  or  abundance  of  parasites,  absence  or  presence  in  varying 
degrees  of  moisture,  dryness,  heat,  cold,  or  storms  at  various  critical  periods,  the 
direct  or  indirect  action  of  man,  &c.,  &c. 

That  partial  migration  caused  by  over-crowding  and  shortness  of  food  takes 
place  no  one  will  deny,  and  this  explains  the  occasional  presence  of  great  numbers 
on  the  sea  coast,  as  every  movement  in  that  direction  is  stopped  and  the  species 
becomes  as  it  were  heaped  there.  If  there  is  an  extra  abundance  of  Aphides,  or 
glow-worms,  or  the  more  sluggish  Coleoptera  which  frequently  happens,  or  even 
of  the  local  species  of  Lepidoptera,  no  one  thinks  of  flying  to  immigration  for  a 
cause,  but  considers  at  once  that  local  conditions  have  produced  it.  Then  why 
reason  differently  with  other  species  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  Colias  Edusa  by  dozens  drying  their  wings  in  clover  fields 
— evidently  true  British  bred  and  born — yet  all  the  while  there  was  the  usual  talk 
of  "immigration."  If  imniigi-ation  is  so  potent  a  factor  in  producing  our  insect 
fauna,  why  do  we  not  more  often  see  the  various  strong  flying  butterflies  and  moths 
of  neighbouring  Europe  which  species  may  be  numbered  by  scores? — J.  H.  A.  Jenner, 
4,  East  Street,  Lewes  :  September  5th,  1887. 
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Deilepkila  euphorbicB  at  Kiyig's  Lynn. — My  garden  seems  to  be  becoming  a 
grand  entomological  locality.  I  went  out  at  dusk  this  evening,  net  in  hand,  to 
■watch  for  S.  connolvuJi,  when  I  immediately  saw  a  much  smaller  hawkmoth  busily 
investigating  the  verbena  blossoms.  It  was  not  timid,  and  was  easily  secured,  and 
to  our  amazement  proved  to  be  that  great  rarity  Deilephila  euphorbice,  as  fine  as 
though  just  emerged.  It  is,  however,  of  a  paler  red-brown  than  some  of  the  old 
Devonshire  specimens.  What  can  have  brought  it  out  into  the  imago  state  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ? — Chas.  G.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn  :  September  1th,  1887. 

Eupithecia  extensaria,  Freyer,  in  Norfolk. — My  eldest  son,  whilst  collecting  on 
the  coast  with  Mr.  Atmore,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  this  exceedingly  rare 
species.  He  was  tapping  the  herbage  as  he  walked  along,  when  the  moth  flew  out 
of  a  tuft  of  Artemisia  maritima.  They  then  commenced  to  work  at  this  plant,  and 
Mr.  Atmore  almost  immediately  secured  another.  They  did  not,  however,  continue 
at  this  rate,  for  the  wind  was  rough  and  cold,  and  the  insect  exceedingly  scarce,  so 
that  by  careful  working  on  successive  days  they  obtained  in  all  but  nine  specimens, 
one  of  which  (a  fine  female)  was  sacrificed  in  a  futile  attempt  to  obtain  eggs.  I  fear 
that  ants  got  access  to  it,  and  devoured  it. 

I  feel  no  doubt  about  the  species,  having  (through  Lord  Walsingham's  kindness) 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Freyer's  original  figure.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Enpithecice,  and,  from  its  oblique  stripes  reminds  one  of  a 
Phibalapteryx.  It  is  whitish,  with  three  straight  grey-brown  fascise  parallel  with 
the  hind  margin  on  the  fore-wings,  costa  and  hind  margin  clouded  with  grey-brown. 
There  is  a  slight  clouding  on  the  hind-wings. 

Eupithecia  extensaria  was  first  announced  as  British  by  the  late  Mr.  Prest,  of 
York,  but  the  opinion  was  then  expressed  that  the  specimen  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced from  Russia.  Subsequently  Mr.  Prest  detected  another  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  one  of  the  older  entomologists  of  Hull,  taken  by  him  on  wormwood  at 
Spurn  Point.  Tliese  captures  are  noticed  in  the  "  Entomologist."  No  subsequent 
capture  seems  to  be  recorded. — Id.  :  September  13/A,  1887. 

A  query  ax  to  the  double  broodedness  of  Orgyia  antiqua. — This  and  other  species 
are  no  doubt  single  or  double  brooded  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  my  observa- 
tion this  summer,  and  similar  though  less  accurate  observations  at  various  times  on 
other  species,  incline  me  to  the  opinion  tliat  many  species  are  believed  to  be  double 
brooded  and  to  have  "  a  succession  of  broods  "  witliout  sufficient  grounds.  That  they 
have  "  a  succession  of  broods  "  is  true,  but  the  whole  succession  is,  after  all,  only 
one  brood. 

I  meant  to  rear  antiqua  this  year  in  quantity  for  experimental  purposes ;  but, 
finding  I  could  not  give  the  necessary  time,  turned  out  all  but  the  earliest  and  latest 
larvse.  The  warmth  of  June  brought  the  earliest  out  very  early,  and  ?  s  were  allowed 
to  pair  with  wild  <?  s  which  were  then  flying  about  the  end  of  June.  Eggs  from 
these  apparently  fertile  remain  still  unhatched,  and  intend  obviously  to  hibernate. 
Other  larvaj  from  the  same  broods  did  not  become  perfect  insects  till  the  middle  of 
August,  and  would,  if  seen  at  large,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  second  brood.  I 
have  not  seen  any  specimens  at  large  for  the  last  month,  if  there  has  been  a  second 
brood  here  this  year  it  has  still  to  emerge.— T.  A.  Chapman,  Burghill,  Hereford  : 
September  St/i,  1887. 
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Description  of  the  larea  and  pupa  of  Nascia  cilialis,  Hb. — Seeing  that  it  has 
excited  the  interest  of  so  many  entomologists  resident  near,  or  occasionally  visiting, 
Wicken  Fen,  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  this  larva  has  not  been  described  before  in 
this  Magazine.  It  has  long  been  known  on  the  Continent  (Heineniann,  Die 
Schinetterlinge  Deutschlands,  &c.,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  Band  I,  Heft  ii,  p.  68,  1865), 
and  in  this  country  to  Lord  Walsingham,  the  late  Mr.  Buckler  (both  of  whom 
kindly  gave  me  information  about  it),  and  to  others,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having 
been  bred  on  this  side  of  the  water  before  the  present  year.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  probably  that  during  the  day  the  larvae  crawl  down  deep  into  the  herbage,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  beaten  into  the  tray,  and  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
moths  taken  at  light  (the  usual  mode  of  capturing  the  imago)  are  females,  while 
those  that  are  taken  do  not  lay  readily,  at  any  rate  I  have  several  times  failed  to 
obtain  eggs.  My  own  acquaintance  with  the  larva  is  limited  to  that  of  three  speci- 
mens, two  of  which  I  beat  on  successive  days  about  the  middle  of  September,  1882, 
at  about  5.30  p.m.,  from  a  plant  locally  called  Lisp,  which  I  believe  is  otherwise 
known  as  Carex  riparia.  Believing  in  the  "  bird  in  the  hand,"  I  preserved  these 
larvae,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  a  brother  entomologist.  The  third  larva  I  received 
on  October  1st,  1886,  from  Mr.  Albert  Houghton — it  is  the  subject  of  this  account. 

In  captivity  it  rested  at  full  length  on  the  under-side  of  a  leaf  of  Carex,  dropping 
rather  readily  by  a  silken  thread  when  disturbed.  It  was  sluggish,  and  crawled  but 
slowly.  When  feeding  it  ate  large  pieces  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  head 
of  the  larva  is  prone,  larger  than  the  second  segment,  pale  yellow,  down  the  middle 
of  it  is  continued  the  dorsal  line,  against  this  latter  the  lobes  are  edged  with  a  faint 
red  stripe,  they  have  also  a  broad  red-purple  one  down  the  middle,  corresponding 
with  the  sub-dorsal  line.  The  body  is  fusiform,  thickest  at  the  seventh  and  eighth 
segments.  The  dorsal  line  is  olive-green,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  hind  part  of 
some  of  the  central  segments  ;  it  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  flap,  and  is 
narrowly  margined  with  sulphur-yellow.  The  sub-dorsal  line  is  of  a  bright  red- 
purple,  and  is  continued  from  the  sides  of  the  head  round  the  flap.  The  sides  of 
the  larva  are  bright  yellow,  most  intense  next  the  sub-dorsal  line,  gradually  fading 
into  the  pale  green  of  the  ventral  area.  The  warts  are  indistinct,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  part  on  which  they  are  situated  ;  each  bears  a  short  black  hair,  four  of  which 
on  the  thirteentli  segment  are  longer  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest.  The 
spiracles  are  pale.  The  larva  spent  the  winter  in  an  opaque  papery  cocoon  in  an 
old  reed  stem,  and  pupated  early  in  the  second  week  in  June.  The  moth  (?) 
emerged  on  June  22nd.  The  pupa  measured  10  mm.  by  2'5  mm.  at  the  widest  part. 
The  head,  thorax,  limb  cases  and  upper  abdominal  segments  were  nearly  black,  the 
posterior  segments  yellowish  on  the  ventral  aspect,  shaded  off  into  dark  brown  on 
the  dorsal.  The  wing-cases  were  well  marked,  those  of  the  posterior-wings  pro- 
jecting beyond  those  of  the  anterior.  The  antennal  cases  curve  outwards  at  their 
tips  round  those  of  the  wings.  The  thirteenth  segment  ends  with  a  long,  red, 
flattened,  horny  process,  which  bears  eight  hooked  spines  arranged  in  four  pairs. — 
W.  H.  B.  Fletchkr,  Fairla«n  House,  Worthing  :  September  3rd,  1887. 

The  larva  of  Nascia  cilialis.—  Of  this  larva  Von  Heinemann  gives  us  the 
following  information  {Zunsler,  p.  68)  : — 

"  Zineken  found  the  larva  in  August  on  marsh-grasses  in  a  moist  alder-brake 
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(now  dry)  near  Brunswick."  Von  Heinemann  describes  the  larva  as  "  Lilac,  with 
sulphur-jellow  lateral  stripe  and  belly,  and  with  dark  yellow-margined  dorsal  line,' 
which  is  probably  also  from  Zincken.  I  was  much  puzzled,  at  first,  to  conceive  how 
Von  Heinemann  became  possessed  of  this  information  of  Zincken  concerning  this 
larva,  as  nothing  about  it  can  be  found  in  any  of  Zincken's  published  writings, 
and  Von  Heinemann  does  not  give  any  reference. 

On  reflection,  and  on  comparing  dates,  however,  I  found  that  Zincken  and  Vom 
Heinemann  were  both  living  in  Brunswick  for  several  years  contemporaneously, 
though  the  latter  was  much  the  younger. 

Zincken,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Zincken  genannt  Sommer,  whose  period 
of  greatest  literary  activity  was  between  1817  and  1821,  was  born  (according  to 
Hagen)  in  1770,  and  resided  at  Brunswick,  where  he  died  February  8th,  1856. 

Von  Heinemann  was  also  resident  at  Brunswick,  his  career  as  an  Entomo- 
logical writer  commenced  in  1848.  In  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  of  1851  and  1852  he 
began  a  list  of  Lepidoptera,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick — compiled 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Zincken  and  other  friends,  in  addition  to  his  own.  This 
list,  though  evidently  intended  fo  have  gone  much  further,  stopped  somewhat 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Noctute,  in  spite  of  a  "  (Forts,  folgt.)  " — but  in  the 
introduction  to  it  (Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1851,  p.  57)  we  are  informed :  "  The  correctness 
of  the  names  amongst  the  Micro- Lepidoptera  has  been  established  by  Herr 
Oberlehrer  Zeller,  in  Glogau,  those  of  the  other  Lepidoptera,  where  there  was  any 
doubt,  by  a  comparison  with  the  collection  of  Zincken-Sommer,  and  in  all  the  specieS' 
found  only  by  this  last  Entomologist  by  the  use  of  his  written  notices." 

Hence,  no  doubt  these  MS.  notes  of  Zincken,  when  no  longer  required  for  the 
list,  in  which  they  were  used  in  1851  and  1852,  were  not  lost  sight  of,  but  became 
incorporated  in  Von  Heinemaiin's  great  work,  "Die  Schmetlerlinge  Deutschlands 
und  der  Schweiz,"  of  which  the  first  Volume  appeared  in  1859.* 

In  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1851,  p.  61,  we  read  of  Hesperia  Steropes,  "  found  rarely 
by  Zincken  in  July  in  a  niarsliy  alder- wood  near  Brunswick,"  which  serves  as  a  sample 
of  the  toritten  notea  of  Dr.  Zincken,  whicli  were  utilized  by  the  younger  Brunswick 
entomologist,  and  possibly  the  same  "  marshy  alder-wood  "  furnished  him  with  the 
larva  of  citudis.  The  date  of  its  actual  occurrence  is  nowhere  given,  but  Von 
Heincmaim  first  published  the  larva  of  this  species  in  1865,  and,  I  believe,  up  to 
that  time  it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  Even  after  its  publication 
the  notice  seems  to  have  attracted  very  little  attention.  Von  Nolckeii,  who  gave  a 
long  discussion  on  the  synonymy  of  the  species  in  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1869,  pp. 
272 — 275,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  larva  being  known,  nor  does  he  mention  it  in  his ,  ■ 
Lepidoptera  of  Estland,  Livland  and  Kurland,  p.  308. — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield 
Lewisliam  :   September  12th,  1S87. 

A  further  note  on  Pancalia  LeeuwenhoecJcella. — As  an  addendum  to  vay  notei 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  pp.  64-6),  I  may  add  that  Pancalia  LeeuwenhoeckeUa  was  abundant 
on  the  Chalk  Downs  near  Strood,  Kent,  throughout  the  whole  of  June,  and  occurred 
well  into  the  month  of  July.     On  the  2l8t  of  the  latter  month  I  netted  some  twenty 

"  Unfortunately  Von  Heinemann  did  not  live  to  complete  this  work,  but  after  his  death  in; 
December,  1871,  it  was  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Dr.  Wocke,  of  Breslau,  the  finali 
Tolumu  bearing  date  1877— seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  its  immediate  predecessor. 
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Specimens,  but  they  were  in  such  a  wasted  condition  that  they  were  worthless  for 
cabinet  specimens,  and  hence  I  did  not  set  them  out.  As  I  did  not  visit  the  district 
again  until  August  19tli,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  when  it  finally  dis- 
appeared.— J.  W.  TcTT,  Rayleigh  Villa,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. :  August,  1887. 

Qelechia  semidecandrella  in  Norfolk. — Looking  over  my  series  of  Gelechia 
marmorea  last  winter,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  two  specimens  of  the  recently 
[described  G.  semidecandrella.  These  specimens  I  had  previously  overlooked,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  merely  a  form  of  the  commoner  insect;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  I  took  them  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Hunstanton,  where  the  species  has  again 
occurred  this  year.  It  has  also  been  observed  on  the  Merton  estate. — Edwakd  A. 
Atmoee,  King's  Lynn  :   Sejjtember  Ihth,  1887. 

Adela  cvprella  at  King's  Lynn. — Late  in  the  afternoon  of  May  8th  this  year  I 
captured  near  this  town  four  fine  specimens  of  this  local  species  at  rest  on  sallow 
bloom.  During  the  next  few  days  I  again  searched  the  same  bush  and  others  near 
it,  but  failed  to  secui'e  another  specimen.  The  occurrence  of  this  beautiful  insect  in 
Norfolk  has  not  been  hitherto  recorded. — Id. 

Melissoblapies  cephalonica  at  King's  Lynn. — Whilst  looking  for  Plodia  inter- 
pvnctella  and  Gelechia  cerealeUa  on  the  premises  of  the  King's  Lynn  Dock  Company, 
I  was  pleased  to  find  two  specimens  of  this  Lepidopteron  sitting  on  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  warehouses.  A  search  inside  the  warehouses  did  not  result,  as  I  had 
expected,  in  the  discovery  of  more  specimens,  although  imported  grain  of  various 
kinds  and  in  large  quantity  was  stored  therein.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
have  been  on  the  look  out  for  whatever  might  turn  up  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  Docks,  but  have  never  noticed  the  species  there  before.  Probably  it  i» 
a  fresh  arrival  here.  Both  this  and  the  last  two  species  are  additions  to  the  Lepi- 
dopterous  fauna  of  Norfolk.- — Id. 

Acidalia promutata  and  Melanthia  oeellata  double  brooded  this  season  in  Norfolk, 
— Perhaps  the  appearance  of  second  broods  of  these  insects  this  season  may  be  worth 
noting.  I  first  observed  a  specimen  of  M.  oeellata  in  this  district  on  May  30th,  and 
during  June  specimens  of  this  common  insect  were,  as  usual,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
A  few  stragglers  in  worn  condition  continued  to  occur  throughout  the  first  half  of 
July,  and  no  more  were  then  seen  for  some  weeks.  However,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  the  species  again  putting  in  an  appearance  in  splendid  condition,  and  of 
average  size,  at  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  the  present  month  (September), 
The  appeai-ance  of  this  species  in  fine  condition  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  year  must 
Burely  indicate  the  existence  this  season  of  two  broods  in  this  part  of  Norfolk. 

Acidalia  promutata.- — A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  her©  on 
June  18th.  No  more  were  seen  until  the  2nd  of  the  present  month  (September), 
when  I  captured  a  specimen  in  splendid  condition  at  light ;  another  equally  fine  was 
taken  on  the  4th.  From  close  observation  I  am  able  to  state  that  this  species  is  not 
normally  double  brooded  here ;  that  it  has  been  so  this  season  there  can  be,  I  think, 
no  doubt. — Id. 
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The  tirticating  properties  of  certain  larva. — My  own  experience  may  help  to 
elucidate  this  matter.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  handling  the  cocoons  of  a  certain 
species  of  Bombyx,  and  soon  afterwards  experienced  the  most  painful  itching  in  my 
fingers.  On  examination  I  found  the  cocoons  everywhere  covered  with  the  short — 
in  many  cases  minute — stubly  hairs  which  covered  the  larva  previous  to  its  finally 
casting  its  skin.  These  made  their  way  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  fingers  and 
there  remained  perfectly  visible  for  some  days ;  the  least  pressure  on  the  part- 
causing  the  same  irritation,  and  evidently  due  to  the  mechanica)  irritation  of  thai 
hairs  on  the  sensitive  papillae  of  the  skin.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  this  explana- 
tion holds  good  in  every  case;  the  urticating  properties  being  always  more  marked 
when  the  hairs  are  old  and  easily  detached,  at  a  time  when  the  formic-acid  secreting 
glands — if  such  there  be — at  the  bases  of  the  hairs  would  presumably  be  less  active 
or  probably  inei-t. — N.  Manders,  Fort  Stedman,  Shan  States,  Birmah :  June  15th,i 
1887. 

[There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  urtication  produced  by  the  hairs  of 
Lepidoptei'ous  larvae.  In  one, and  possibly  the  most  frequent,  it  is,  no  doubt, purely' 
mechanical ;  in  the  other  a  poisonous  fluid  is  secreted  by  special  glands  and  is  carried 
up  the  tubular  hairs. — Eds.] 

Apatania  fimbriata,  Pict.,  a  caddis-fly  new  to  the  British  Isles. — At  the' 
beginning  of  August  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  with  my  friend  Mr. 
J.  J.  King,  at  Killarney.  As  Mr.  King  resided  the  best  part  of  the  summer  there, 
he  will  no  doubt  in  due  time  give  a  particular  account  of  his  work  in  a  most  inter- 
esting district ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  1  desire  to  record  the  capture  of  a  species  of 
T richoptera  new  to  the  British  Isles,  and  perhaps  to  be  placed  with  Saxifraga 
umbrosa  and  Arbutus  unedo  amongst  things  exclusively  Irish. 

On  the  3rd  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  collecting  at  the  series  of  lakes  situated  in  that  well-known  Pass.     At  the  lower  i 
end  of  the  Black  Lake,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  it,  we  took* 
single  specimens  of  an  Apatania  which  appears  to  be  A.  fimbriata,  Pict.,  and  on  thei 
same  day  at  the  head  of  the  Anger  Lake  we  got  a  few  more  examples.     Theses 
captures  led  us  to  revisit  the  locality  on  the  5th,  when,  at  the  last-named  lake,  we; 
discovered  the  insect's  head  quarters,  and  took  it  in  considerable  numbers.     On  our  i 
way  to  the  Horses'  Glen  the  following  day,  it  again  turned  up  at  Lough  Garagarry ; 
it  was  apparently  common,  but  a  drenching  mist  rolled  down  on  us  from  Mangerton : 
almost  as  soon  as  we  had  begun  collecting,  and  drove  us  home.     Mr.  King  tells  me  : 
that  after  I  left  the  district,  he  found  it  at  other  lakes  commoner  than  ever,  and   I 
think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  species  occurs  in   suitable  localities  all  over  the 
mountainous  south-west  corner  of  Ireland. 

On  the  Continent  the  species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  central  region. 
Mr.  McLachlan  informs  me  that  he  has  always  found  it  about  weedy  streams.  In 
Ireland  it  occurred  at  spots  where  the  margins  of  the  lakes  were  lined  with  huge 
blocks  of  rock,  and  we  took  it  at  rest  on,  or  flying  amongst,  the  rocks,  and  by  sweeping 
the  herbage  on  the  banks.  Usually  at  such  places  the  only  aquatic  vegetation  was 
a  scattered  growth  of  the  pretty  Lobelia  Dortmanna. — Kenneth  J.  Morton, 
Carluke,  N.B. :  September  \Gth,  1887. 
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The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natubal  History  Society  : 
August  2Uh,  1887  :  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  Argyrolepia  ceneana,  Hb.,  from  Essex.  Mr.  Mera,  ex- 
amples of  the  summer  emergence  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Hb.  Mr.  West,  bred 
Acidalia  ornata,  Scop.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Catoptria  candidulana,  Nolck,  Retinia  buolU 
ana,  ScliifP.,  and  R.  pinicolanajDhl.  Mr.  Wellman,  Agrotis  c«r«or«a,  Bork.,  from 
Burton-on-Trent,  Noctua  festiva,  Hb.,  Tar.  conflua,  Tr.,  from  Perth,  and  Plusia 
chryson,  Esp.,  from  Newmarket.  Mr.  Dobson,  Psilura  monacha,  L.,  Selenia  tetra- 
lunaria,  Hufn.,  Eugonia  erosaria,  Bork.,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  L.,  &c.,  bred  from 
larvsB  obtained  at  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Barron,  a  large  specimen  of  Polyommatus 
Phlmas,  L.,  with  broad  border  to  fore-wings.  Mr.  Tugwell,  Boarmia  ahietaria,  Hb., 
bred  from  larvae  beaten  out  of  yew.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  Oelechia  of  doubtful  species,  a 
short  series  each  of  Depressaria  Yeatiana,  Fb.,  Doryphora  palustrella,  Dough, 
Crambus  contaminellus,  Hb.,  C.  alpinellus,  Hb.,  dark  forms  of  Lita  marmorea,  Haw., 
and  a  new  species,  Lita  blandulella,  also  a  blackish  Depressaria,  which  Mr.  Tutt 
stated  could  not  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  of  our  known  British  species. 
Mr.  Sabine,  Lycana  Icartcs,  Rott.,  males  of  varying  blue  tints,  blue  females,  and  a 
dwarf  male  barely  thr^e-fourths  of  an  inch  in  span,  under-side  with  confluent  spots  ; 
an  under-side  of  male  with  left  wings  normal  and  right  wings  of  the  obsolete  type ; 
also  males  of  L.  bellargus,  Rott.,  of  various  shades  of  colour,  and  females  more  or 
less  blue  ;  a  fine  series  of  hybrids  (?),  male  and  female  between  Icarus  and  bellar- 
gus ;  and  forms  and  varieties  of  L.  Corydon,  Hb.  Mr.  Billups  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Cockerell  giving  notes  on  the  fauna  of  West  ClifP,  Colorado,  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from  that  district. 

!        September  8th,  1887  :  T.  R.  Billups,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Williams  exhibited  a  small  specimen  of  Drepana  binaria,  SchifP.,  and 
]remarked  on  the  number  of  dwarfed  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  noticed  this  year, 
iwhich  he  attributed  to  the  drought.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Billups, 
Carrington,  Wellman,  and  others  took  part ;  Mr.  Williams  also  showed  a  specimen 
of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  L.,  taken  on  his  bedroom  window  at  Crayford.  Mr.  Sheldon 
exhibited  long  series  of  Agrotis  agathina,  Dup.,  and  Noctua  eastanea,  Esp.,  taken 
on  heather  flowers  _  at  Shirley.  Dr.  Rendall,  Apamea  gemina,  Hb.,  and  Hadena 
dissimilis,  Knoch,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Wellman,  varieties  of  Zygmna 
filipendulce,  L.,  from  Dover.  Mr.  Dobson,  Emmelesia  albulata,  Schiff.,  var.  thules. 
Weir,  and  various  Tortrices  from  tbe  Shetland  Isles.  Mr.  E.  Joy,  two  melanic 
varieties  of  Vanessa  urtica,  L.,  bred  from  larvse  found  at  Folkestone.  Mr.  Tutt, 
varieties  of  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  taken  at  Deal  in  1887.  Mr.  Carrington,  pupae  of 
Dicranura  vinula,  L.,  formed  among  cotton  wool.  Mr.  Billups  stated  that  several 
larvse  of  this  species  had  been  found  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwai'k. 
Mr.  West  (Grreenwich),  Phantus  pulverosus,  Steph.,  B.  notatus,  Berg.,  the  red  variety 
of  Agabus  bipustulatus,  L.,  and  Philonthus  punctus,  Gr.,  all  from  Erith.  Mr.  Car- 
rington, specimens  of  the  Hessian  fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor,  and  a  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  probability  of  this  insect  becoming  permanently  established  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  species  of  various 
Orders  from  Colorado. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  Sept.  1th,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of 
Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  living  larva  of  Myrmeleon  europaus,  which  he  had 
taken  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  6th  August  last. 

Mr.  Elisha  exhibited  a  series  of  bred  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  Zelleria 
hepariella,  Stn.;  and  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson,  a  series  of  eighty  varieties 
of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  selected  from  the  specimens  bred  during  the  year  1886,; 
from  4000  larvae  obtained  from  eggs  laid  by  selected  varieties,  the  result  of  crossing 
and  interbreeding  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Stainton  remarked  that  the  female  of  Zelleria  hepariella  had  until  lately 
been  considered  a  distinct  species,  and  was  known  as  Zelleria  insignipennella,  but 
Mr.  Elisha  had  proved  the  specific  identity. 

Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  specimens  of  Crambus  alpinellus,  C.  contaminellus,  Lita 
semidecandrella,  L.  marmorea  (dark  forms),  and  L.  blandulella  (a  new  species), 
Doryphora  palustrella,  and  Depressaria  Yeatiana,  all  collected  at  Deal  during  last 
July  and  August. 

Mr.  Stainton  observed  that  Crambus  alpinellus  was  so  named  from  the  earliest 
captures  of  the  species  having  been  made  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps,  but  that  it 
had  since  been  found  on  the  low  sandy  ground  of  North  Germany,  and  its  capture 
at  Deal  quite  agreed  with  what  was  now  known  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  in 
Germany.  It  was  first  recorded  as  a  British  species  by  Dr.  Knaggs  in  1871,  from  two 
specimens  taken  at  Southsea  by  Mr.  Moncreaff.  Mr.  Stainton  further  observed  that 
he  had  named  Mr.  Tutt's  new  species  blandulella  from  its  similarity  to  a  small 
maculea,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  synonyms  was  blandella.  He  also 
remarked  that  Deal  was  a  new  locality  for  Doryphora  palustrella,  which  had  hitherto 
only  been  recorded  from  Wicken  Fen  and  the  Norfolk  Fens  in  England,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stettin  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Coote,  a  variety  of  Lyccena  Phlceas^ 
also  a  number  of  Stenobothrus  rujipes,  and  three  specimens  of  Coccinella  labilia, 
recently  taken  at  Heme  Bay. 

Mr.  Martin  Jacoby  exhibited  specimens  of  Spilopyra  sumptuosa,  Baly,  and 
Sybriacus  magnijicus,  Baly.  He  also  exhibited  several  species  of  Galerucidte, 
belonging  to  a  genus  which  he  proposed  to  call  Neobroiica,  closely  resembling  in 
shape  and  coloration  certain  species  of  Diabrotica,  but  differing  therefrom  in  structural 
characters.  He  remarked  that  the  late  Baron  Von  Harold  had  described  a  Galeruca 
from  Africa,  which,  except  in  generic  characters,  exactly  resembled  the  South 
American  genus  Dircema. 

Dr.  Sharp  communicated  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  "  On  a  new  genus 
of  African  Pselaphidce." 

Mr.  Bridgman  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Further  Additions  to  the  ReT. 
T.  A.  Marshall's  Catalogue  of  British  Ichtieumonidce." 

Mr.  Distant  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Oriental 
Ithynchota." 

Mr.  Enock  read  notes  "  On  the  Parasites  of  the  Hessian  Fly,"  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  injured  barley.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Jacoby, 
Mr.  Billups,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  others  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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LIFE-HISTORY   OF   SCOPULA   DECREPITALIS. 
BT    a.    T.    PORRITT,    F.L.S. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  of  Burghill,  Hereford, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  larva  of  this  species.  In  June,  last  year.  Dr. 
Chapman  captured  specimens  of  the  moth  in  Scotland,  flying  among 
Asplenium  Jilix-fcemina  and  Lastvea  spinulosa,  and  from  some  of  the  ? 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  eggs.  These  duly  hatched,  and  after 
seeing  that  the  young  larvae  fed  and  were  making  satisfactory  progress, 
Dr.  Chapman  most  kindly  shared  them  with  myself,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and, 
I  believe,  also  the  late  Eev.  J.  Hellius.  Those  entrusted  to  my  care 
fed  on  well,  but,  unfortunately,  they  apparently  reached  full  growth 
during  my  absence  from  home,  and  evidently  from  mismanagement  at 
this  time,  on  my  return  I  found  some  of  them  dead,  and  the  others 
nearly  so,  having  probably  been  drowned  by  the  excess  of  moisture 
which  had  accumulated  inside  their  glass,  in  their  wanderings  to  find 
suitable  places  in-  which  to  spin  up.  Some  of  Dr.  Chapman's  and 
Mr.  Jeffrey's  larvae  did  spin  up,  but  the  images  not  emerging  in  the 
early  summer,  it  was  found  the  larvae  had  died  without  changing 
to  pupae.  At  the  end  of  last  month  (August)  Dr.  Chapman  was 
again  in  Scotland,  and  after  a  long  search  managed  to  find  three 
larvae  in  slightly  spun  webs  under  leaves  of  L.  spinulosa,  exactly  in 
the  position  he  expected  to  find  them,  and  on  the  fern  which  he  had 
become  convinced  was  really  the  natural  food. 

Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  each  took  notes  with  a  view  to 
publishing  the  history  of  the  species  ;  but  as  they  have  both  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  I  should  do  the  writing  of  it,  I  have  undertaken 
to  do  so ;  although  as  Dr.  Chapman  really  knows  so  much  more  about 
the  species  than  any  of  us,  I  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  come 
from  his  pen,  in  preference  to  my  own.  He  very  kindly  placed  his 
notes  in  my  hands  to  be  incorporated  with  my  own,  and  as  I  find  he 
has  noted  some  details  I  had  omitted,  such  as  the  position  of  the 
hairs,  &c.,  besides  giving  description  of  the  egg,  and  the  first  stages 
of  the  larvae,  the  history  is  thereby  rendered  much  more  complete 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  eggs  were  laid  about  June  20th,  on  leaves  of  Teucrium 
scorodonia,  and  Dr.  Chapman  described  them  as 

Amorphous-looking  objects,  nearly  colourless,  flat,  and  approximately  round, 
fitting  accurately  into  tlie  grooves  and  rouglincsscs  of  the  leaves  of  the  Teucrium,  as 
if  at  the  time  of  laying  they  had  been  fluid,  and  really  not  looking  very  solid  still. 
The  surface  is  not,  however,  smooth,  but  faintly  and  irregularly  rough  and  shagroened. 

L 
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They  became  more  white  and  opaque  when  towards  hatching,  and  the  black  eye 
spots  of  the  inchided  larrse  could  sometimes  be  detected.  They  hatched  July  3rd. 
The  newly  emerged  larvse  are  colourless  or  whitish,  very  transparent,  with  very 
black  eye  spots,  and ,  faintly  brown  jaw  tips ;  the  hairs  are  long,  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  body,  and  directed  forwards  and  backwards,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  tubercles  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  uniform  colourlessness  of  the 
larvae,  they  seemed  to  be  of  the  usual  pattern,  with  one  bristle  each. 

The  first  moult  occurred  July  7th.  It  makes  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
larva,  which  has,  however,  a  greenish  tint  from  the  time  it  begins  feeding,  from  the 
intestinal  contents. 

The  second  moult  occurred  about  July  11th,  and  again  produced  little  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  larva.  When  about  to  moult,  the  eye  spots  present  a 
curious  aspect  as  black  spots  on  the  second  segment.  The  disposition  of  the 
tubercles  and  hairs  can  now  be  determined  with  some  difficulty  ;  the  dorsal  tu- 
bercles are  placed  nearly  squarely  rather  than  in  the  usual  trapezoidal  manner  ;  the 
bristles  of  the  anterior  pair  are  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  of  the  posterior 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  of  the  lateral,  or  super  spiracular,  forwards  and 
downwards ;  all  looking  depressed  to  the  larva  instead  of  standing  off  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  surface. 

The  third  moult  occurred  about  the  15th,  one  as  late  as  the  18th  July. 

My  larvae  reached  me  on  July  17th,  and  were  then  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  transparent,  pale  yellow,  but  the  dark  green  alimentary  canal,  with  the  green 
internal  organs  generally,  gave  it  a  strong  green  appearance ;  head  very  pale  yellow, 
tinged  with  pink ;  eye  spots  black,  jaws  pale  brown. 

The  fourth  moult  occurred  July  20th. 

By  July  28th,  a  length  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  had  been  attained  : 
slender,  and  of  nearly  uniform  width ;  skin  of  the  same  glossy  transparent  texture 
as  before.  The  dorsal,  sub-dorsal,  and  lateral  tubercles  are  raised  bosses,  surrounded 
by  radiating  lines  or  plaits  which  encroach  on  the  dorsal  bosses,  but  not  on  the  sub- 
dorsal ;  in  some  respects  the  tubercles  from  these  plaits  remind  one  of  the  summit 
of  a  Noctua  egg ;  the  hairs  of  the  anterior  pair  of  dorsal  tubercles  are  directed 
forwards  and  inwards,  of  the  others  outwards  and  a  little  backwards ;  the  tubercles 
of  the  third  and  fourth  segments  are  same  as  the  others,  but  the  second  pairs  are 
very  small ;  the  sub-spiracular  tubercle  is  a  compound  one  of  some  length,  and 
cari'ies  two  bristles,  one  directed  forwards,  and  one  backwards,  both  rather  down- 
wards. 

Ground-colour  pale  yellow,  but  the  very  conspicuous  dark  green  alimentary 
vessel  showing  through,  together  with  the  green  internal  organs  along  the  sides, 
still  form  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  dorsal  area :  the  dorsal  stripe  is  broadly 
boi'dered  on  each  side  with  pale  greenish-white  ;  spiracles  black  ;  head  pale  yellow, 
with  blackish  ocelli,  and  brown  mandibles,  as  before. 

When  about  to  moult,  from  abstinence  from  food,  the  dark  gi-een  colouring  is 
lost,  and  the  larva  appears  almost  uniformly  bright  pale  yellow. 

Ou  and  about  July  31st,  they  were  inoultiug  for  the  last  time, 
and  on  August  5th  I  described  them  as  follows : — 

Length,  five-eighths  to   three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  rather  slender;    head 
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polislied,  rather  broader  than  the  second,  but  about  the  same  width  as  the  third 
segment ;  body  cylindrical,  and  of  almost  uniform  width  throughout  its  entire 
length ;  skin  semitranslucent. 

Ground-colour  pale  yellow,  but  the  green  internal  parts  at  first  sight  make  it 
appear  to  be  of  that  colour;  head  pale  straw  colour,  mandibles  brown,  and  the  ocelli 
still  darker  brown  ;  dorsal  stripe  a  median  shade  of  green,  edged  on  each  side  with 
a  broad  whitish  stripe  ;  sub-dorsal  stripes  also  of  the  same  green  colour,  followed  by 
a  pale  whitish  line  above  the  spiracles,  and  then  by  a  waved  whitish  stripe  along 
the  spiracular  region.  Ventral  surface,  legs,  and  prolegs  of  the  same  median  shade 
of  green  as  the  stripes  of  the  dorsal  area.  Dr.  Chapman  says  the  prolegs  are 
terminated  by  a  circlet  of  two  very  fine  hooks,  though  on  the  anal  prolegs  one  side 
of  the  circlet  is  hardly  developed ;  anterior-legs  terminated  by  a  very  fine  brown  claw. 

After  ceasing  to  feed,  and  before  spinning  up,  the  colour  (as  is  the  case  with 
others  in  the  genus)  changed  considerably.  The  ground  became  bright  brownish- 
yellow,  and  the  dorsal  stripe  still  browner,  and  the  former  whitish  stripes  lemon- 
yellow  ;  the  green  colouring  of  the  earlier  stages  had  entirely  disappeared,  clearly 
showing  it  was  caused  solely  by  food  in  process  of  digestion. 

Dr.  Chapman's  larvae  spun  strong  silken  cocoons,  in  which 
doubtless  the  winter  is  spent,  the  change  to  pupa  taking  place  in 
spring.  Throughout  life,  when  not  feeding,  the  larva  lives  under  a 
slight  web  spun  over  itself ;  and  when  about  to  moult,  a  much  firmer 
domicile,  almost  a  cocoon,  indeed,  is  formed,  so  much  so  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  Dr.  Chapman  suspected  they  had  reached  a  stage  at 
which  they  naturally  enclosed  themselves  for  hibernation. 

Dr.  Chapman,  by  his  captures  of  the  larva?  this  year,  has  proved 
the  natural  food  to  be,  as  indeed  he  was  quite  sure  it  was,  L. 
sjpinulosa. 

Huddersfield  :  September  2S,th,  1887. 


NOTES    ON    BEITISH    RYMENOPTERA. 
by  edwaed  saundees,  f.l.s. 

Ceabeo  palmipes  and  VAEIUS. 
In  my  Synopsis  of  British  Hymenoptera  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1880, 
p.  288),  I  have  given  as  the  chief  differential  character  of  the  females 
of  these  species  the  colour  of  the  anterior  calcaria — those  of  varius  as 
being  pale,  those  of  palmipes  dark.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  reliable  one,  although  Wesmael  appears  to  have  found  it 
so,  as  he  says,  in  his  "  Revue  Critique  des  Hym.  Fouisseurs  de  Bel- 
gique,"  p.  135,  ^xl\(!iev  j^ahnipes,  "  Le  plupart  des  auteurs  out  confondu 
la  femelle  avee  celle  du  C.  varius.  Un  seul  caractere  sufBrait  cependant 
pour  la  distinguer  facilement ;   c'est  que  Veperon  des  j amies  de  devnut 
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est  noir,  comme  chez  le  male,  tandis  que  chez  ie  C.  varius  cet  eperon 
est  Jaunc  d.iiis  les  deux  sexes." 

Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Perkins  first  called  iny  attention  to  this,  as  in  a 
series  of  specimens  whicli  he  took  of  ijalmipes  ( cj  ?  )  this  year  the 
females  had  the  front  calcaria  pale.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  point 
out  that  this  character,  like  most  other  colour  characters,  can  not  be 
trusted.  Another  distinguishing  mark  is  said  by  Wesmael  to  be  the 
yellow  spot  on  the  scutellum  of  varius  ?  ,  which  never  occurs  in 
palmipes  ?  .  I  have,  however,  a  varius  ?  with  that  spot  so  small  that 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  spotless  variety  must  occur.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  think  the  only  safe  distinctions  to  rely  upon  are  the 
following,  also  pointed  out  by  Wesmael,  viz.,  the  deeper,  wider  meta- 
thoracic  sulcatures  of  j)"^''ii'p<^^,  find  consequently  the  rather  more 
restricted  areas  enclosed  by  them,  the  rather  wider  joints  of  its  front 
tarsi,  the  basal  one  being  slightly  bent  at  the  base,  and  the  more 
prominent  spines  on  the  sides  of  the  mesopectus.  Still  the  two  species 
are  exceedingly  closely  allied,  and  the  characters  are  nearly  all  charac- 
ters of  degree  (unfortunately  neither  species  is  very  common),  but  I 
should  very  much  suspect  that  long  series  would  contain  some  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Andeena  vaeians,  Rossi,  HELTOLA,  Linn.,  and  eucata,  Sm. 

These  three  so-called  species  have  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
difficulty  to  Entomologists.  In  my  Synopsis  of  our  British  Hymen- 
optera  I  tried  to  give  distinguishing  characters  to  each,  and  I  hoped 
I  had  succeeded  ;  but  information  which  I  have  gleaned  this  season 
has  considerably  upset  the  conclusions  which  I  then  arrived  at. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  I  was  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  on 
April  23rd  met  with  a  large  colony  of  A.  various,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  study  that  species  pretty  carefully.  The  specimens  which  I  found 
were  in  lovely  condition,  and  I  was  able  in  several  cases  to  dig  both 
sexes  out  of  the  same  hole,  so  that  no  reasonable  doubt  could  exist  aa 
to  their  belonging  to  the  same  species.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to 
find  that  the  females  hardly  varied  at  all,  all  having  only  black  hairs 
on  the  face  and  abdomen,  and  none  of  them  showing  any  tendency 
towards  the  pale  hairing  of  lielvoJa,  and  that  the  males  were  all  of  the 
large  headed  form,  with  simple  mandibles,  which  in  my  Synopsis  is 
referred  to  helvola.  This  experience  of  mine  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  Mr.  E.  C.  L.  Perkins,  who  has  taken  varians  at  Oxford  this 
spring ;  all  his  females  he  tells  me  "  are  true  varians  with  dark  face, 
the  males  all  simple  mandibled  and  quadrate  headed."    I  am,  therefore, 
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quite  satisfied  that  the  ,$  of  my  varians  must  be  transferred  to  helvola, 
and  that  of  my  helvola  to  varians ;  also  that  varians  is  not  a  very 
variable  species,  and  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  quadrate  vertex 
of  the  head  and  simple  mandibles  of  the  ,^ ,  and  by  the  black-haired 
face  and  abdomen  of  the  ?  . 

Having  thus  (at  least,  to  my  own  satisfaction)  disposed  of  varians, 
fresh  diiiiculties,  and  much  greater  ones,  arise  in  attempting  to  find 
distinctive  characters  whereby  to  separate  helvola  ivora  fucata.  I  have 
very  seldom  met  with  either,  but  here  again  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  profit  by  Mr.  Perkins'  experience.  He  takes  helvola  at  Oxford, 
and  remarks  that  it  does  not  appear  till  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  varians,  this  year  appearing  about  the  25th  May,  and  frequenting 
May  blossoms  ;  he  has  also  taken  it  on  Crepis.  At  the  same  time  of 
year  he  takes  fucata,  and  from  the  series  he  has  sent  me  for  examina- 
tion, I  feel  convinced  that  there  are  no  characters  to  be  relied  upon 
of  specific  value  whereby  to  distinguish  them  apart ;  the  colour  of  the 
pubescence  on  the  legs  and  abdomen  varies  greatly,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
tells  me  that  he  has  alw^ays  taken  the  ^  (which  I  have  described  as 
varians  in  my  Synopsis,  and  which  I  now  refer  to  helvola)  in  company 
with  typical/'MCrti'rt,  having  on  one  occasion  taken  (J  and  ?  in  the  same 
flower. 

I  am,  therefore,  at  present  disposed  to  amend  my  synonymy  of 
these  three  forms  thus — 

varians,  Bossi,  Thoms.,  &c. 

=  helvola  ^ ,  Smith,  1st  ed.,  E.  S.,  Synopsis. 
helvola,  Linn.,  Thoms.,  &c. 

=  varians  ^ ,  Smith,  1st  ed.,  E.  S.,  Synopsis. 

var.  =  fucata,  Sm. 

clypearis,  Nyl. 

St.  Ann's,  Mount  Hermon,  Woking  : 
September  2Uk,  1887- 


OCCURRENCE  OP  LOZOT^NIA  (CACCECIA,  HB.)   DECRETANA,  TR., 

IN   NORFOLK. 

BT    W.    WAEE.EN,    F.E.S. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  month,  I  spent  a  few  hours  in  King's 
Lynn,  and  while  looking  over  Mr.  Atmore's  late  captures,  observed  a 
pair  of  this  species,  with  which  he  has  it  seems  been  acquainted  four 
or  five  years,  but  has  passed  it  by  as  a  pale  form  of  Fodana  (ful- 
vana,  Stn.).     A  ^  specimen,   caught  in   a  previous  year  and  placed 
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among  his  Podana,  lie  kindly  gave  me.  It  is  not  improbable  tbat  Mr. 
C.  G.  Barrett,  -vvho  Las  this  year  worked  the  same  neighbourhood,  may 
find  himself  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  few  examples  of  this  pretty 
species.  Though  much  resembling  its  commoner  relative,  Podana,  it 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  apices  of  the  hind-wings,  which 
in  the  ^  are  broadly  whitish-ochreous,  in  the  $  pale  yellowish,  whereas 
both  sexes  of  Podana  have  them  orange. 

In  the  f.  w.  the  $  of  decretana  is  very  much  like  Podana,  but  the 
ground-colour  is  rather  paler,  and  the  fringes  at  the  apex  are  not  dark 
brown.  Of  the  ^  the  ground-colour  is  pinkish-grey,  tinged  with 
ochreous,  but  always  without  the  dark  brown-black  tints  of  Podana, 
and  the  markings,  which  are  pale  reddish-brown,  are  far  more  clearly 
defined.  Instead  of  the  patch  of  white  scales  from  the  base,  decretana 
has  a  streak  of  pale  yellowish-grey  scales.  The  basal  patch  is  repre- 
sented by  an  oblique  brown  blotch  on  the  inner  margin,  from  the  tip 
of  W'hich  a  fine  brown  line  runs  obliquely  backwards  to  the  costa. 
The  central  fascia  is  clearly  defined,  and  edged  with  a  faintly  lustrous 
line  throughout  towards  the  base,  but  externally  near  the  costa  only  ; 
towards  the  inner  margin  it  becomes  indeterminate.  Its  inside  edge 
is  strongly  concave  in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  so  that  the  fascia  itself 
is  almost  interrupted.  The  costal  spot  is  large,  triangular,  with 
undefined  margins,  and  is  not  produced  towards  the  anal  angle. 

According  to  Heinemann,  the  species  occurs  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
and  Baden,  but  is  not  common.  It  is  figured  by  F.  R.,  tab.  44,  fig.  2. 
Mr.  Atmore  tells  me  that  it  is  distinguished  by  its  very  wild  and 
strong  flight,  and  that  it  is  very  local. 

Fischer  von  Roslerstamm  states  that  at  Glogau  it  was  taken 
amongst  lirch,  and  that  it  was  bred  for  some  years  by  von  Tischer  at 
Dresden,  though  in  this  case  he  does  not  state  from  what  food-plant. 

Morton  Cottage,  Cambridge : 
September  25th,  1887. 


THE    LARVA    OF    BATE  ACHE  DBA    PINICOLELLA. 
BY    J.    11.    WOOD,    M.B. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  this  larva  should  have  remained 
so  long  undiscovered,  as  there  is  nothing  particularly  mysterious  in 
its  habits.  One  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
oversight,  viz  ,  the  impression  that  the  insect  was  connected  with 
Scotch  fir,  whereas  its  food-plant  is  the  spruce  (Abies  excejsa),  upon 
the  needles  of  which  the  larva  feeds. 
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;  The  larva  hatches  out  in  the  autumn,  hibernates  small,  begins  to 
feed  again  in  the  spring,  and  becomes  full-fed  towards  the  end  of 
May.  For  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  egg,  it  lives  inside  a  needle, 
but  afterwards  for  the  rest  of  its  life  it  occupies,  like  its  congener, 
preeanqusta,  a  gallery,  that  it  spins  on  the  surface  of  a  twig.  This 
gallery  is  of  a  brown  colour,  close  texture,  and  even  regular  form,  but 
in  time  it  gets  so  covered  up  by  the  accumulation  of  frass  that  it 
comes  to  bear  a  rough  resemblance  to  the  loose,  untidy,  habitations  of 
Coccyx  hercyniana  and  nanana.  S.  pmicolella,  however,  always  hides 
within  its  gallery,  and  usually  eats  out  the  leaves  for  only  half  their 
length ;  the  Tortrices,  on  the  other  hand,  as  invariably  hide  within  an 
excavated  needle,  and  in  feeding  clean  out  each  needle  thoroughly 
before  attacking  a  fresh  one.  When  full-fed,  it  spins  on  the  under- 
side of  the  same  or  an  adjoining  twig  a  slender,  somewhat  flattened, 
brown  cocoon,  with  rounded  ends,  and  rather  wider  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other  ;  the  general  appearance  being  strikingly  like  the  larval 
gallery  before  it  acquires  its  covering  of  frass. 

The  larva  in  its  first  skin  is  yellowish-brown,  with  black  head  and 
thoracic  plate,  and  rather  long  and  conspicuous  hairs.  It  then  moults 
and  acquires  the  form  and  characters  which  it  retains  without  appre- 
ciable change  to  the  end,  so  that  the  following  description  will  stand 
for  any  stage  in  its  subsequent  development : — 

Eather  slender,  not  attenuated,  cylindrical,  with  the  divisions  deeply  cut. 
Segments,  when  viewed  from  above,  ilat-sided,  not  rounded,  and  with  a  transverse 
wrinkle  across  the  back  of  each.  Colour,  reddish-brown.  Head  black  and  shining. 
Thoracic  plate  black,  with  a  white  colour  in  front.  Anal  plate  not  noticeable. 
Hairs  pale  and  inconspicuous.  The  pupa  is  long  and  slender,  the  limb-cases 
reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  being  free  at  their  tips  for  about 
the  breadth  of  a  segment.  Colour,  a  pale  dull  brown,  with  a  gi-cen  tinge  in  the 
wing-cases. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury : 

October  Uh,  1887. 


AN    ENTOMOLOGICAL    RAMBLE    AT    BERGEN,    NORWAY, 
AUGUST    20th,   1887. 

BY    EOBEKT    C.    R.    JOEDAK,    M.D. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  very  warm,  and  the  sun  shining  very 
brightly,  so  taking  a  net  with  me,  I  walked  towards  the  Floien,  to  see 
what  might  be  found  in  the  way  of  Lepidopterous  life  in  rather  a  high 
latitude. 

The  first  moth  seen  was  OrthoJitha  limitafa  {clienopodiata) ,  of 
which  three  or  four  were  disturbed  from  the  grass  and  Centaiirea  by  the 
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road-side  :  these  were  light  specimens,  but  not  mucli  more  so  than  often 
happens  Then  occurred  Pterojpliorusfuscodacfyhis,  two  only  seen,  and 
one  only  caught ;  and  here  I  may  make  a  digression  to  state  that  I  have 
taken  many  "  plumes  "  in  Norway  in  this  and  a  previous  excursion,  tbey 
are  :  gonodactyhis,  Christiania ;  ochrodnctylus,  amongst  AcJiillcea  mil- 
lefolium, both  at  Christiania  and  Hamar ;  Fischeri,  Throndjem  and 
Lille  Elvdal ;  cosmodactylus,  woods  at  Koppang  \fuscodactylus,  Bergen  ; 
tepliradactyhis,  Eidsvold,  amongst  Solidago. 

But  to  return,  my  next  motb  was  Larentia  didymata,  of  which, 
during  the  day,  T  saw  hundreds  ;  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  by 
and  by.  My  first  butterfly  now  appeared,  it  was  Vanessa  tirticce 
settled  on  a  hawk-weed  near  me,  a  splendid  specimen,  small  and 
clearly  enough  of  the  dark  northern  iovm,  polaris ;  I  did  not  take  it, 
for  I  had  not  yet  mounted  my  net,  not  having  left  the  carriage-road  ; 
curiously  enough,  before  leaving  home,  I  had  seen  two  laid  up  for 
hibernation,  although  the  weather  was  at  that  time  intensely  hot ; 
yet,  here  was  one  enjoying  the  sunshine  ;  that  they  do  live  througb 
the  intense  cold  of  a  northern  winter  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  at  Jerkin,  on  the  Dovrcfjeld,  in  July,  1885,  I  used  to  see  an  old 
veteran  in  one  spot  every  day,  his  feathers  were  few,  but  his  life 
seemed  happy  ;  so  also  at  Storen  1  saw  Vanessa  comma,  evidently  a 
hibernated  specimen  :  clearly  my  present  friend  intended  to  delay  his 
winter  sleep  awhile.  Leaving  the  carriage-road,  I  followed  the  foot- 
path to  the  F15ien,  which  is  an  eminence  above  Bergen,  that  may  be  \ 
likened  to  Arthur's  Seat,  and  another  butterfly  appeared,  Erelia 
Blandina,  ?  ,  She  was  a  very  bad  specimen,  but  yet  unwilling  to  be 
made  a  martyr  to  science,  for  as  my  net  was  being  mounted  she  made 
her  escape :  this  was  a  very  sunny,  warm  spot,  the  cliff  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays ;  and  I  saw  another  buttei-fly,  Chionohas  Jutta,  it  settled 
on  a  slab  of  rock  as  usual,  and  my  net  was  put  fairly  over  it,  but  no 
I'ock  is  quite  level,  and  it  escaped  by  the  side,  and  was  no  more  seen. 
This  butterfly  was  taken  by  me  at  Jerkin,  in  1885,  and  its  habit  was  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  swift-flying  C.  Aello  of  the  Alps.  G.  Jutta 
when  pursued  never  flew  far,  but  doubled,  and  tried  to  avoid  observa- 
tion by  settling  with  closed  wings  on  a  rock,  and  I  have  lost  more  than 
one  before,  just  as  I  lost  the  present  specimen  ;  though  I  lingered  at 
this  warm  nook,  no  more  butterflies  appeared ;  and  the  only  peculiar 
being  which  came  was  a  fine  fieldfare,  seeming  to  me  somewhat 
strange  in  August.  I  went  onwards,  and  upwards,  and  now  Cidaria 
populata  began  to  be  commonly  seen  asleep  on  the  under-side  of  the  | 
bilberry   leaves    and    branches,   sometimes    making   a   mistake   and 
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settling  on  Cornus  suecica  instead.  One  bad  specimen  of  AbJalia 
pratana  was  also  caught;  some  of  the  specimens  of  C.  popidata  were 
dark,  like  the  Eannoch  ones,  others  the  usual  colour,  but  all  lai'ge. 
The  pole  which  marks  the  summit  was  soon  gained,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  the  wondrous  way  in  which  the  city  of  Bergen  lies 
spread  out  as  in  a  map  beneath  your  feet,  or  how  the  islands  and 
inlets  make  the  sea  beyond  look  like  so  many  blue  lakes  hemmed  in 
by  low  mountain  ranges.  I  left  the  Eloien  and  wandered  on  over  a 
region  of  heather,  cotton  grass,  and  stunted  juniper,  with  very  few 
plants  that  are  not  seen  in  Alpine  regions  in  England  or  Scotland  ; 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  no  butterflies  ;  as  I  passed  on, 
didpnata  ceased  to  be  common,  and  Larentia  ccesiata  took  its  place ; 
my  first  halting  place  was  a  little  mountain  tarn  called  Skomager-diket, 
and  here  I  sat  for  a  little  time  trying  to  catch  an  JEschna^  which 
haunted  the  lake,  but  would  keep  out  of  reach  :  midges,  however, 
came  too  close  ;  at  last,  I  went  off  over  the  mountains  to  Blaamanden, 
and  enjoyed  the  views  and  the  desolate  wildness  immensely,  but  for 
hours  I  saw  no  human  being,  no  bird,  no  animal ;  true  there  were  a 
few  frogs,  and  of  insects  there  was  JBomhus  Icipponictts  humming 
I  amongst  the  heather,  plenty  of  JEristalis  of  different  species,  and 
■  ccesiata  flying  from  the  boulders  as  you  passed  them,  yet  the  solitude 
was  very  great,  and  the  absence  of  life  wonderful. 

On  my  return  home,  nothing  new  was  noticed  until  I  came  to  the 
sunny  sheltered  spot  before  mentioned,  when  Erebia  Blandina  was 
again  seen  flying  down  the  cliff-side  beneath  me,  as  also  one  Pararge 
Iliera,  a  small  dark  and  beautiful  specimen,  this  I  took,  and  also  one 
cJ  Lyccena  Icarus,  very  bright,  large,  and  fine.  Shortly  after,  Simde- 
this  Fabriciana  was  caught,  and  a  small  Tinea  seen,  but  lost;  the 
tortoiseshell  was  still  flying  about  in  his  old  haunt,  but  I  did  not 
attempt  to  take  him.  Larentia  didymata  was  in  plenty :  I  saw 
hundreds,  but  what  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  change  in  habit,  was 
that  it  is  here  evidently  a  day-flying  insect,  the  ^s.  especially  so, 
indeed,  I  saw  no  ?  s  on  the  wing,  they  were  at  rest,  or  in  copula,  but 
the  males  were  hovering  and  searching  about  the  herbage  in  great 
activity  and  great  numbers  ;  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  England, 
it  is  like  other  Geometrce,  a  moth  of  the  twilight :  but  here  it  is  a 
!  lover  of  the  afternoon  sunshine — and  this  is  the  result  of  three  after- 
noon's investigation.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  upon  the  different 
habits  of  the  three  Geometrce  to-day  noticed  in  plenty ;  L.  didymata, 
awake  in  the  sunshine  and  enjoying  its  life  in  it;  populata,  sleepino- 
so  soundly  that  I  could  box  any  that  were  found  and  wanted  ;  ccesiata, 
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sleeping,  but  so  Uglitly  that  your  step  disturbed  it  at  once,  and  it  wat| 
off  over  tbe  heather,  far  away,  yet  the  grey  boulder  gave  it  fai' 
greater  protection  than  the  yellow  populata  could  ever  have.  Here 
then,  was  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  spent  amongst  the  mountains 
and  though  diligent  search  was  made,  the  only  Lepidoptera  seen  werf 
six  butterflies  :  Lyccena  Icarus,  one  ;  Vanessa  urticce,  one  ;  Chionoiai\ 
Jufta,  one  ;  Erehia  Blandina,  two  ;  Pararge  Siera,  one.  Geometrce. 
four  species  :  Larentia  didymata,  ccesiata,  Cidaria  populata,  Ortlwlitlin 
limitata;  Mimoeseoptilus  fuscodactylus ;  SimdetJiis  Falriciana ;  Ahlahia 
pratana.  If  results  be  measured  by  specimens,  a  very  poor  result  of 
a  long  day's  walk  and  work. 

Bergen,  Norway : 

August  23rd,  1887. 

P.S. — To-day  and  yesterday,  September  6th  and  7th,  I  took  six 

specimens    of    Flatyptilus  gonodactylus   amongst   colt's-foot.       This 

insect  is  well-known  to  be  double-brooded,  and  that  this  is  a  second 

brood  seems  proved  by  my  having  in  a  former  year  taken  the  same 

plume  at  Christiania  in  June.     The  autumn  specimens,  as  in  England, 

are  rather  more  dusky  than  those  caught  in  summer. 

Christiania  :  September  ^tli,  1887. 


Parnassiiis  Delius,  Esp.,  captured  in  North  Wales. — A  specimen  of  Parnassius 
Dellus  was  taken  this  summer  near  Bangor  by  Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Schwabe,  a  youthful 
pupil  of  this  College,  and  was  lately  submitted  to  me  for  identification.  It  is  the 
ordinary  alpine  form  of  this  species,  which  is  stated  to  be  more  restricted  in  range, 
and  more  exclusively  alpine,  than  the  commoner  P.  Apollo.  Mr.  Schwabe  informs 
me  that  he  took  the  specimen  on  September  1st  in  the  mountains  above  the  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries,  about  seven  miles  from  Bangor,  near  three  small  lakes  ;  the  sun  was 
shining,  but  there  had  been  rain  earlier,  and  the  insect  was  in  a  semi-torpid  condition, 
and  easily  captured ;  it  is  rather  worn.  Thex-e  can  be  no  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  capture  ;  yet  I  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable  that  the  species 
is  a  native  of  these  shores,  or  even  an  occasional  immigrant.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  that  some  admirer  of  the  insect  has  imported  pup», 
bred  the  butterflies,  and  turned  them  out  in  the  Welsh  mountains  as  the  most 
suitable  situation,  in  the  hope  that  the  species  might  establish  itself.  Perhaps  some 
information  may  now  be  forthcoming. — E.  Meyrick,  The  College,  Marlborough ; 
September  2Sth,  1887. 

[We  fear  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  naturalize  Parnassius  here  unless  the 
Butterflies  be  "  preserved  "  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  direst  penalties  for 
infringement.     They  are  probably  the  easiest  to  capture  of  all  Butterflies. — Eds.] 

White  Butferjiies. — I  can  testify  to  the  abundance  of  White  Butterflies  at 
Inverness  dui-ing  the  last  four  or  five  days  of  August,  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
September  in  the  present  year,  especially  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  when  the  weather  was  much  finer.     They  were  mostly  P.  rapce.     I  take  this 
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iopportunity  of  mentioning  the  capture,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  of  Phibalapteryx  Japidata 
I'in  the  upper  part  of  Glen  Nevis  at  a  point  distant  about  16  miles  from  the  head  of 

Cen  Rannoch.— A.  H.  Clarke,  109,  Warwick  Road,  S.W. :  September  28ih,  1887. 
Additional  Notes  on  the  Butterflies  of  Dover. —  Aporia  cratcBffi ^  c&ptnred  in  the 
arren  about  twelve  years  ago,  W.  Pavis  ;  one  specimen  much  worn  taken  in  Dover 
liTown,  1882  ;  in  a  lane  near  Sandwich  this  year  seven  specimens  {vide  separate  note). 
.  Pieris  DapUdice — near  Diggles  Tower,  Dover,  1879.  Leucopliasia  sinapis — Walder- 
share,  1880  ;  near  Alkham,  1882.  Colias  Hyale  and  Edusa — both  pretty  common  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  September,  1885,  also  the  variety  Helice.  Argynnis  Selene 
— in  several  inland  woods  near  Shepherd's  Well.  A.  Adippe — occasionally  in  com- 
pany with  Aglaia,  common  throughout  the  district  this  year.  A.  Lathonia — more 
recent  captures  than  Mr.  Hall's  have  been  elsewhere  recorded  ;  the  last  genuine 
specimen  was  that  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson  at  Kingsdown  in  1885.  Vanessa 
Antiopa — at  Alkham  and  Fredville,  1880.  Grapta  c-aJbum — a  single  specimen  at 
Lower  Hougham,  1878  ;  several  at  Upper  Walmer,  1882.  Epinephele  Tithonns — 
Mr.  Hall  gives  a  vague  locality,  near  Canterbury,  which  certainly  is  neither  Dover 
nor  its  vicinity  ;  as  a  fact,  it  has  not  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  our  district,  the 
Qearest  spot  where  it  may  be  met  with  is  Adisham. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  swell  the  list  of  localities  given  by  Mr.  Hall, 
br  to  add  to  his  remarks  on  the  more  common  species,  such  as  malvce,  &c. ;  they  may 
dF  course  be  found  elsewhere  if  required  and  looked  for.  A  Coleopterist  would 
naturally  not  trouble  himself  to  specially  note  down  their  occurrence. — Sydney 
Webb,  Maidstone  House,  Dover  :   October,  1887. 

Aporia  eratagi  near  Sandwich  in  1887. — Seven  specimens  of  A.  cratagi  were 
captured  on  the  wing  in  a  lane  near  Sandwich  on  July  13th,  by  a  man  named  Bui'ton, 
who  was  collecting  for  a  friend,  a  policeman-entomologist. — Id. 

Aporia  cratagi  at  Sittingbourne  in  1887. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  of 
late  about  the  extinction  of  Aporia  cratcegi  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  I  have  not 
collected  insects  for  a  good  many  years  past,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  butterfly 
actually  had  become  extinct.  My  first  doubt  on  this  head  was  caused  by  a  statement 
lO  the  contrary  from  Mr.  Crowley,  who  if  asked  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  give  yoa 
particulars.  In  my  recent  holidays  I  spent  a  week  at  Sittingbourne  and  visited  an 
old  friend,  a  lover  of  Nature  from  his  boyhood.  Dr.  John  Grayling,  and  he  volunteered 
the  information  that  in  June  his  garden  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  the  Black- 
reined  White.  I  informed  him  that  the  butterfly  was  supposed  to  be  extinct,  which 
greatly  surprised  him.  Dr.  Grayling  is  an  old  and  experienced  field  naturalist,  and 
not  likely  to  have  been  mistaken. — A.  G.  Butler,  British  Museum,  Cromwell  Road : 
^October  lOth,  1887. 

Neio  locality  for  Lyccena  Artaxerxes. — On  July  9th  I  took  two  specimens  of 
\Lyccena  Artaxerxes,  and  at  the  same  place  a  day  or  two  afterwards  five  more  :  two 
of  these  were  in  fine  condition,  which  I  have  preserved,  the  others  being  in  a  rather 
iworn  state  were  set  at  liberty.  The  place  where  I  took  the  Butterfly  was  in  the 
hanky  glades  of  a  young  fir  cover,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Cessford  Castle,  and 
about  eight  miles  north  of  the  English  border  of  Northumberland.     The  common 
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knapweed  was  plentiful  in  these  glades,  and  upon  it  I  saw  the  Butterfly  settl 
occasionally,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  Helianthemum  vulgare  at  that  time.  Mi 
BaiTett  has  seen  the  two  specimens  I  kept  and  thinks  them  pretty,  but  rather  smal 
in  size.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  a  locality  so  near  the  English  border,  am 
thinks  it  worth  recording. — A.  Elliot,  Caverton,  Eoxburgh  :   September  IQth,  188^ 

Phytometra  cetiea  and  Emmelesia  alhulata  in  Roxburghshire. — I  took  severs 
specimens  of  Phytometra  cB7iea  on  June  16th,  and  on  the  29th,  Emmelesia  alhulatd 
both  in  the  finest  condition,  this  being  the  first  time  I  have  found  them  in  Roxburgh 
shire. — Id. 

Sphinx  convolvtdi  in  Roxburghshire. — I  have  just  had  given  me  a  specimen  ol 
Sphinx  contJolouU  taken  in  this  locality  by  a  boy,  but  sadly  dilapidated  in  it| 
capture. — Id. 

Sj)hinx   convolvuU   at  Armagh.— My   neighbour,   Mr.    Thos.  Smith,  has  jusj 
brought  over  to  me  a  specimen  of  this  moth  which  was  found  by  Mrs.  Smith  lyinjj 
dead  outside  her  window  this  morning.     This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it; 
occurrence   in  this  neighbourhood. — W.   F.   Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh 
September  21st,  1887. 

Sphinx  convolvuU  at  Swansea,  and  Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Folkestone. — I  an, 
able  to  chronicle  two  additional  captures  of  Sphinx  convolvuU,  both  in  the  course  o' 
September  last.  One  was  taken  in  the  town  of  Swansea,  the  other  about  two  miles 
out  of  that  town,  by  Raymond  Burr.  On  looking  through  the  collection  of  the  lattei  I 
I  found  one  example  of  2).  pulchella,  taken  by  himself  in  August,  1886,  at  its  ok" 
habitat,  Folkestone.  The  specimen  is  in  very  poor  condition. — Lovell  Keats' 
27,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. :   October  Zrd,  1887. 

Concerning  Deilephila  euphorbice  in  Norfolk. — I  think  I  can  furnish  a  possible 
explanation  of  Mr.  Barrett's  capture  of  Deilephila  euphorbia  in  September.     Thej 
are  in  some  years  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bilbao   Eiver  in  the 
north  of  Spain  during  the  month  of  June,  and  are  not  rare  in   September,  and  as 
twenty  or  thirty  steamers  pass  the  coast  of  Korfolk  every  week  carrying  iron  ore  (c  ^ 
the  north  of  England  from  that  river,  it  is  not  much  of  a  stretch  of  imagination  tc  ! 
suppose  that  one  hidden  away  in  the  folds  of  a  sail,  and   disturbed  in  transit,  wher  I 
near  the  coast,  might  land  and  be  captured  ;  or  eggs  might  be  laid  by  a  specimen  o' : 
a  June  importation,  which,  with  the  hot  summer  that  we  have  experienced,  might  \ 
be  advanced  to  the  imago  state  by  September. 

It  is  a  curious  fact   connected   with  D.  celerio,  and   I  believe  also  with   D. 
euphorbia,  and  probably  with  other  Sphingidce,  that  their  final  transformation  can  ' 
be  so  much  accelerated  by  heat.  I 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  I  found  a  Virginia  creeper  on  my  house  in  Spain  swai-m-  j 
ing  with  the  caterpillars  of  D.  celerio  of  all  sizes,  from  half-an-inch  to  full  grown.  1 
I  collected  and  fed  about  six  dozen  of  them,  but  the  smallest  did  not  assume  the  ' 
pupa  state  until  well  on  in  November.  The  eai-liest  pupae  produced  the  imago  i 
without  artificial  heat  in  September,  but  I  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  the  ■ 
later  ones  doing  so  until  the  following  year  j  I  therefore  took  the  advice  of  a  friend  i 
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vho  liad  tried  the  experiment  successfully  with  D.  euphorhics,  and  exposed  them  to 
I  temperature  of  75°  by  day  and  about  60°  at  night,  with  the  result  that  I  had  them 
,11  as  moths  the  same  year,  the  last  having  emerged  on  Christmas  Day.  This  ex- 
)erience  may  not  be  new,  but  to  me  it  was  both  new  and  interesting. — Thomas 
^BLL,  Oak  wood,  Epping  :   October  10th,  1887- 

I  Acidalia  immorata,  L. :  a  species  new  to  Britain. — On  June  27th  last,  Mr.  C. 
3.  Morris,  of  this  town,  showed  me  an  insect  of  which  he  had  just  caught  two 
ipecimens,  on  some  heathy  ground  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  alive  in  the 
ihip-box,  the  insect  somewhat  resembled  the  female  of  Fidonia  atotnaria,  to  a  form 
)f  which  I  hesitatingly  referred  it.  Subsequent  examination  of  the  two  specimens 
which  proved  to  be  $  and  $  )  showed  clearly  it  was  not  that  species,  and  that  it 
Tas  evidently  new  to  the  British  list.  I  have  recently,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
\Iessrs.  Waterhouse  and  Xirby,  been  enabled  to  compare  the  insect  with  types  of 
icidalia  immorata,  L.,  collected  by  Prof.  Zeller,  in  the  National  Collection  at  South 
vensington,  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  respect. 

Acidalia  immorata,  L.  (Syst.  Nat.,  x,  528),  is  widely  distributed  on  the  con- 
inciit.  Staudinger's  list  gives  the  following  distribution  : — "  Europe,  central  and 
lortli — exclusive  of  the  polar  regions  and  England, — Andalusia,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
outh-eastern  Russia,  Bithynia,  north-eastern  Siberia."  It  occurs  in  Holland, 
.ccording   to   Snellen,  "  De  Ylinders   van  Nederland,"   p.  563  ;   and  Berce,  in  his 

Faune  Entomologique   Frangaise,"   says   it  occurs   in  "  Basses    Alpes,   Auvergne, 
Llsace,  Bourgogne — but  not  in  the  environs  of  Paris." 

Bei'ce  places  it  in  the  genus  Strenia,  with  which  its  affinity  is  evident ;  but 
ccording  to  Staudinger's  arrangement,  it  should  stand  in  our  lists  close  to  Acidalia 
marginata. 

Its  food-plant  is  Calluna  vulgaris,  and  it  was  among  this  plant  that  the  two 
peclmens  here  mentioned  were  taken.  It  is  probable  that  if  places  where  Calluna 
ndgaris  grows  abundantly  are  well  worked  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 

uly,  the  insect  will  be  found  in  other  localities. — J.  H.  A.  Jennee,  4,  East  Street, 
:iewes  :    October  llth,  1887. 

Acidalia  promutata  and  Melanthia  ocellata. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Atmore's 
lOtc  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  117)  on  the  above  species,  what  seems  to  be  unusual  in  Norfolk, 
1  certainly  the  normal  state  of  things  in  Kent.  A  promutata : — I  find  all  the 
pccimens  I  have  taken  the  last  four  years  have  been  taken  between  July  30th  and 
l^ugust  24th.  The  insect  has  occurred  frequently  at  sugar  on  the  Deal  Sandhills, 
etween  these  dates  everi/  autumn  since  1883.  I  used  to  get  both  broods  regularly 
t  St  rood  about  twelve  years  ago,  the  autumn  one  usually  greatly  outnumbering  the 
jiiing  brood.  31.  ocellata : — This  also  is  another  normally  double  brooded  species, 
'ccurring  abundantly  in  our  Kent  Woods  in  August.  I  believe  it  is  double  brooded 
u  Scotland,  certainly  as  far  north  as  Yorkshii-e,  and  I  have  August  specimens  from 
Jouth  Wales.— J.  W.  Tutt,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. :   October,  1887. 

T/ie  larva  of  Nascia  cilialis. — It  was  so  far  back  as  the  14th  August,  1868, 
hat  the  late  Mr.  Buckler  received  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Jeffrey  (then  residing  at  Saffron 
Walden)  a  larva  of  this  species  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  found  feeding  on  Cladium 
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mariscus  at  Wicken  Fen.  This  larva,  after  being  described  and  figured,  unfortunate 
died;  but  another  similar  larva,  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  retained  and  kept  on  son 
kind  of  Carex,  became  full-fed  and  spun  itself  up,  but  the  pupa  died  before  tl 
following  spring,  so  the  whole  experiment  proved  a  failure. 

On  the  23rd  September,  18G9,  Mr.  Buckler  had  again  the  pleasure  of  figurii 
this  larva  from  a  specimen  sent  him  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  de  Grey,  M.P.  (now  Loi 
Walsingham)  ;  this  larva  duly  fed  up  and  spun  its  cocoon,  but,  the  following  sumuu 
an  examination  of  this  cocoon  revealed  that  the  larva  had  died  without  havir  jj 
pupated  !  With  this,  Mr.  Buckler's  experience  of  this  larva  seems  to  have  ende  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  succeeded  in  breeding  the  imago,  he  refrained,  accoi'ding  to  L 
usual  custom,  from  publishing  the  very  interesting  description  he  had  penned. 

Now  that  at  last  the  insect  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  I  thougl 
it  would  interest  many  to  know  for  how  long  a  period  this  larva  lias  been  a  half-solv*!  h 
mystery  in  this  country.— H.   T.   Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham :    Septemb.\  \ 
2Qth,  1887.  i  ! 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Eupoecilia  Degreyana. — Following  the  clue  affordc  { 
by  the  report  that  a  specimen  of  this  insect  was  once  bred  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bn'  ' 
from  a  lai-va  found  feeding  in  a  flower  of  Linaria  vulgaris,  I  have  this  year  been  ab   j 
to   find  it  in  considerable  plenty.     The  larva  is  pale  yellow,  active,  and  rather  lar;  J 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  imago.     Head  brown  ;    plate  on  the  second  segmei;  i| 
pale  yellow  like  the  body,  but  with  two  black  or  brown  spots  on  the  hinder  edgd  \ 
anal  plate  imperceptible  ;    spots  small,   obscure.      Burrowing  into  the   ground    '  i 
pupate.     I  am  unable  to  state  at  present  how  the  first  or  summer  brood  feeds ;   b   ^ 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  early  flowers  are  aborted,  I  suspect  that  the  lai-va;  attai  i 
the  young  flower  buds.     Those  collected  in  August  and  September  feed  within  t] 
seed-pods  on  the  unripe   seeds.     A  single  specimen  emerged  the  second  week 
September,  which  must  have  been  gathered  when  in  pupa  in  a  floicer  head;  this  w 
probably  a  straggler  of  the  early  brood,  unless,  like  implicitana  sometimes,  a  thii 
brood  occurs. — W.  Warken,  Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge  :   September  2\st,  1887.     y 

An  Appeal  for  Larva  for  Description. — In  consequence  of  the  unfortunal;  i 
death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hellins,  I  have  been  asked  to  do  what  I  can  towards  su] 
plying  life-histories  to  accompany  the  late  Mr.  Buckler's  figures  of  the  larvse  i ' 
the  British  Lepidoptera  now  being  published  by  the  Ray  Society,  in  those  cases  i  ! 
which   no   written  or   published   descriptions  were  left  by  him.      Thanks    to  tl 
liberality  of  many  correspondents  I  have  been  able  to  describe  several  of  the  larv  i 
required  for  the  third  Vol.     There  are  still  some  which  I  have  failed  to  obtain,  an 
so,  as  time  is  short,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  leaving  arrears  to  be  dea  il 
with  hereafter,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to   give   me  .  i 
much  help  as  they  can.     I  need  not  say  that  I  shall   be  most  happy  to   make  an  ] 
return  in  my  power  in  kind  or  coin,  as  may  be  preferred. — W.   H.  B.  Fletchej  \ 
Fairlawn  House,  Worthing  :  September  22»d,  1887. 

On  the   life  history  of   Euchromia  purpurana,  Hw. — The  occurrence  of  tk 
insect  in  localities  so  unlike  each  other  as  are  Wicken  Fen  and  the  shingle  beach  i 
the  Sussex  coast  has  helped  one  greatly  in  guessing  at  its  probable  food-plant, 
little  looking  about  on  the  shore  led  me  to  notice  that  the  moth  always  flew  amon 
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Sonchus  arvensis.  On  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Warren,  he  was  able  to  tell  me  that 
if  the  larva  fed  on  this  plant  it  would  be  found  living  underground  in  a  silken  tube 
land  gnawing  the  roots  externally.  On  June  29th  and  July  Ist  last  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  proving  this  to  be  the  case,  by  finding  the  larvse  feeding  not  only  on  the 
[roots  of  the  Sonchus,  but  also  on  those  of  Taraxacum  officinale,  between  Shoreham 

I  and  Brighton,  as  well  as  of  taking  both  pupse  and  imagines. 
The  larva  is  about  16  mm.  long,  thin  rather  than  stout ;  head  small,  reddish- 
ijbrown,  mouth  parts  darker  ;  body  yellowish-white,  corselet  pale  ochreous,  pulsating 
tvessel  showing  as  a  narrow  darker  dorsal  line,  warts  small  and  very  inconspicuous, 
[each  bearing  a  very  short,  fine,  dark  bristle  ;  legs  yellow ;  ventral  area  paler,  claspers 
concolorous  with  it. 

The  larva  crawls  quickly,  wriggling  sharply  backwards  when  disturbed.  It 
pupates  just  below  the  surface  of  the  shingle,  spinning  a  few  small  pebbles  firmly 
'together,  and  making  between  them  a  tough,  white,  fusiform  cocoon  twice  as  long  as 
the  pupa.  The  latter  is  active,  not  remarkable  in  shape,  light  red  in  colour ;  the 
abdominal  segments  furnished  dorsally  with  two  rows  each  of  short  teeth,  those  of 
the  first  row  being  longer  than  those  of  the  second. — Id.  :  September  3rd,  1887. 

i 

I  Note  on  the  food  plant  oj"  Depressaria  badieUa,  Hb. — There  is  in  vol.  xxi  of 
'this  Magazine,  p.  3,  an  account  of  the  larva  of  this  species  as  occurring  on  Fresh- 
water Down  under  leaves  of  Hypocharis  radicata  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Buckler.  As  every  one  may  not  have  on  his  lawn  enough  of  this  troublesome  weed 
on  which  to  rear  his  series  of  the  moth  (I  hope  it  is  nearly  exterminated  on  mine), 
it  is  perhaps  worth  recording  that  when  working  for  larvae  of  Euehromia  purpurana 
I  found  those  of  the  Depressaria  feeding  not  only  on  HypochcBris,  but  also  on  Sonchus 
arvensis  and  vulgaris,  on  Taraxacum,  and  on  other  plants  of  the  natural  Order 
Compositce. — Id. 

Note  on  the  food  plants  of  Tortrix  dumetana,  Tr. ;  the  record  of  a  disappoint- 
ment.— Early  in  June  last  I  found  on  our  Downs  a  Tortrix  or  Depressaria  larva  (to 
mj  eyes  many  of  the  larvse  of  these  genera  are  much  alike),  light  and  dark  green  in 
stripes,  feeding  on  Centaurea  scabiosa.  Hurrah !  thought  I,  here  is  the  larva  I 
have  been  looking  for  these  many  years,  Depressaria  pallorella.  I  went  on  picking 
away  at  the  tubularly-rolled  leaves,  most  of  the  Depressaria-like  tubes  being  empty. 
Presently  tubes  and  larvse  turned  up  on  Centaurea  nigra,  Knautia  arvensis,  Malva 
sylvestris,  and  other  plants.  Hurrah  again  !  unrecorded  habit  of  a  Depressaria — 
begins  life  by  feeding  on  one  plant,  and  goes  in  for  a  change  of  diet  as  it  grows 
jlder ;  must  make  a  note  of  this  for  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  My  wife  collected  the 
oupffi  for  me,  so  the  blunder  was  not  found  out  then.  My  disgust  may  be  imagined 
when  in  August  a  series  of  Tortrix  dumetana  came  out,  and  found  me  without  a 
ieseription  of  what  I  had  thought  to  have  been  a  larva  well  known  to  every  collector 
3f  21icro-Lepidoptera  but  myself. — Id.  :   September  Zth,  1887. 

Cosmopteryx  Schmidiella  in  the  Isle  of  PurbecTc. — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
recording  the  occurrence  of  this  interesting  species  in  the  Isle  of  Pui'beek,  where 
ately,  by  a  most  lucky  chance,  I  happened  to  meet  with  the  larva.  At  the  beginning 
5f  the  present  month  I  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  who  added  the  insect 
;o  the  British  list  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  {vide  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  Ill),  a 
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batch  of  the  larvae  feeding  in  the  leaves  of  Vicia  septum  ;  so,  wishing  to  supply  them 
with  fresh  food,  I  wandered  in  search  of  the  vetch,  and  on  the  very  first  plant  I  came 
across,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  beheld  the  whitened  leaves  unmistakeably  eaten 
out  by  the  larvae  of  C.  Schmidiella.  Subsequent  search  during  the  limited  time  at 
my  disposal  showed  the  species  to  be  well  established  in  its  locality.  I  may  mention 
that  this  recent  addition  to  the  British  fauna  is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus 
Cosmopteryx  found,  as  yet,  in  the  County  of  Dorset. — Eustace  R.  Bankes,  Thc| 
Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :   September,  1887. 

Another  Caddis-fly  new  to  the  British  Isles:  Tinodes  maculicornis,  Pict.—Thii 
further  addition  to  our  list  of  Trichoptera  is  also  from  Ireland,  this  time  from  the 
north.  Two  specimens  are  in  a  small  collection  made  at  Glasslough,  Co.  Monaghan 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August.  They  were  taken  along  with  T.  toceneri,  whiol 
swarmed,  by  beating  the  bushes  surrounding  the  lake,  and  the  species  was  probablj 
not  uncommon  but  overlooked  amongst  the  hosts  of  its  undesirable  congener. 

Though  now  recorded  for  the  first  time,  T.  maculicornis  is  not  new  to  Ireland 
I  find  that  in  the  collections  made  by  Miss  Freeland  in  the  same  locality  {vide  vol 
XX,  p.  142,  and  vol.  xsiii,  p.  138),  I  passed  by  one  or  two  unset  examples  of  it  at 
T.  wceneri. 

The  ascertained  distribution  of  this  species  is  chiefly  western,  Portugal  and 
France  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Switzerland.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  genus  Tinodes 
delight  in  dribbling  springs  ;  T.  maculicornis  seems  to  prefer  large  rivers  and  lakes. 
— Kenneth  J.  Morton,  Carluke,  N.  B. :   October  10th,  1887. 

Additional  Trichoptera  from  Glasslough,  Ireland. — As  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  records  from  this  locality  (see  citations  in  preceding  note),  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  occurrence  of  Olyphotcelius  pellucidus,  Eetz.,  and  Leptocerus  fulviis, 
Ramb.,  both  taken  in  August. — Id. 

Ccecilitis  Dalii  abundant  in  Somersetshire.  —  In  the  second  week  of  this  montli 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  and  I  found  this  pretty  and  delicate  Psocid  abundantly  in 
gardens  and  plantations  at  Shepton-Montague,  cliiefly  amongst  common  laure] 
{Prunus  lauro-cerasus)  and  evergreen  oak  {Qnercus  ilex)  ;  fagots  of  dead  laurel 
branches  were  equally  productive.  It  would  seem  that  the  species  is  especially 
attached  to  gardens,  and  it  may  have  been  originally  introduced  from  a  warmei 
climate.  But  its  perfect  hardiness  is  established,  severe  frosts  and  cold  rain  and 
winds  prevailing  at  the  time  we  met  with  it.  I  fancy  this  insect  is  widely  dis 
tributed  in  England.  Mr.  J.  J.  King  found  it  at  Weybridge  on  a  paling  outside  a 
garden. — E.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London:   October  17th,  1887. 

Coleoptera  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Whilst  staying  at  Sandown  from  June  27th 
to  July  25th  last,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  very  hot  weather  then  prevailing,  I 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Coleoptera  of  the  district;  the  capture  of  an  eX' 
ceedingly  rare  British  weevil  (Baris  analis)  during  a  short  walk  on  the  evening  ol 
my  arrival,  being  a  great  incentive  to  further  exertions.  Though  I  have  little  if 
anything  to  add  to  the  list  of  Coleoptera  known  to  inhabit  the  localities  mentioned 
belaw,  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  few  of  the  rarer  species  may  be  of  interest, 
accordingly,  at  my  friend  Mr.  Fowler's  suggestion,  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  forms  observed  during  my  stay. 
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Certain  well-known  species  were,  however,  not  to  be  found,  viz.,  Chlcenius 
SchranM  (the  locality  at  Lueconibe  has  of  late  years  been  partly  washed  away  and 
partly  drained,  and  the  insect  would  appear  to  have  become  quite  extinct  there), 
Oiiorhynchus  ligustici,  &c.  Cicindela  germanica — plentiful  at  its  old  locality  near 
Blackgang  Chine ;  I  have  seen  no  recent  record  of  this  species  in  the  island. 
Stenolophus  teutonus  and  Acupalpus  flavicollis^common  at  Sandown,  at  the  roots 
of  Jiincus  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  Bembidium  Sturmi — one  example  in  wet  shingle, 
Luccombe.  Tachys  bistriatus — rarely  in  moist  sandy  places,  Luccombe.  Aepus 
marinits — at  its  usual  habitat,  Sandown  and  Yentnor  {A.  Eolini  was  not  to  be  found). 
Hydraena  nigrita — rather  commonly,  Luccombe  Chine.  Georyssus  pygmcEus,  Limni- 
chus  pygm<BUs,  Heterocerusfusculus — abundant  at  Luccombe  and  Sandown  in  wet 
sandy  places.  Ochthebius  rufimarginatus — rarely  at  Luccombe.  Phytosus — both 
species  on  the  beach,  Sandown  and  Luccombe.  Atemeles  emarginatus — one  example, 
running  across  the  path,  Bonchurch.  Lathrobium  angustatum — a  few  examples  at 
Sandown,  in  company  with  Stenolophus.  Ocypus  pedator—r&re\y  on  the  chalk 
downs.  Freshwater.  Bledius  opacus  (abundant),  B.  spectabilis,  B.  tricornis,  B. 
atricapillus,  B.  subterraneus,  and  B.  arenarius,  more  or  less  commonly,  Sandown. 
Oxytelus  clypeo-nitens — rather  commonly  in  the  stream  at  Luccombe  Chine,  beneath 
stones,  in  company  with  Dianoiis,-ao  doubt  accidentally  brought  down  by  the  stream 
after  heavy  rain.  Thinohius  brevipennis — somewhat  commonly  at  Sandown,  in  moist 
sandy  places  ;  this  exceedingly  minute  creature  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Ancyrophorus  longipennis — rarely,  Luccombe 
Chine,  with  Dianoiis  ;  I  have  not  seen  any  record  of  this  species  occurring  so  far 
south  before.  Ilicralymma  brevipemie — in  abundance,  beneath  boulders,  below  high 
water  mai-k,  Sandown.  Philonthus  signaticornis — not  rare,  moist  places,  Sandown. 
Cyrtusa  pauxitla — rarely,  Sandown.  Sapi-inus  maritimtis — beach,  Sandown,  rare. 
Syncalypta  hirsuta — roots  of  grass,  &c..  Freshwater,  not  rare.  Aphodius  villosus — 
Chalk  Downs,  Freshwater,  rare.  Phaleria  cadaverina — in  profusion  on  the  beach, 
Sandown.  Cteniopus  sulphnreus — on  the  Chalk  Downs,  Freshwater.  Mordellistena 
inaqualis — rarely,  by  sweeping,  Sandown.  Sitones  cambricus — plentiful  in  moist 
sandy  places,  especially  by  beating  towards  evening,  Sandown ;  S.  meliloti — rarely, 
Luccombe.  Cathormiocerus  socius — seventeen  examples,  by  constant  working  at  the 
roots  of  isolated  plants  (Sonchus,  &c.),  in  clean  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  near 
Sandown  ;  this  insect  very  closely  resembles  the  numerous  species  of  Trachyphloeus 
{scaber,  scabriculiis,  squamulatus,  and  alternans)  which  are  more  or  less  abundant  at 
the  same  locality.  C.  socius  differs  constantly  from  C.  maritimtis  exactly  as  pointed 
out  by  Rye  (c/.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vii,  p.  150,  and  x,  p.  177)  ;  the  latter  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  species.  Boris  analis — one  specimen,  crawling  on  the  sand  in  a  moist  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  Sandown,  on  the  evening  of  June  27th  ;  subsequent  search 
at  the  same  spot  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the  roots  of  its  recorded  food-plant  {Inula 
dysenterica),  failed  to  produce  more.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  species  has  not  been 
captured  in  England  for  fully  25  years,  and  the  only  recorded  localities  for  the  two 
or  three  known  British  examples  are  Ryde  and  Sandown.  The  food-plant  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Island,  though  not  always  accessible  on  the  steep  face  of  the  cliffs, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  species  should  remain  so  rare  with  us.  Bagous 
lutulentus — not  rare  in  moist  places,  Luccombe  ;  some  examples  have  the  tarsi  dark, 
and  seem  intermediate  between  B.  lutulentus  and  B.  nigritarsis.  Thorns.      Orchestes 
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scutellaris — rather  common  on  alders,  Sandown.  Ceutliorhynchus  reseda — at  thei 
roots  of  its  usual  food-plant  (Reseda  luteola),  and  Miarus  graminis  (common), 
Chalk  Downs,  Freshwater.  -SjJ^wc*  are»ar?i2!—Blackgang  Chine,  beneath  its  usual 
food-plant.  Cryptocephalus  morai,  C.  bilinettus,  &c.— on  the  Chalk  Downs,  Bern 
bridge.— Geo.  C.  Champion,  Caldervale  Eoad,  Clapham,  S.W. :   October  \Zth,  1887 

Recent  captures  of  Coleoptera  at   Windsor  and  Chohham. — Wliilst  staying  at 
Egham,  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  half  of  last  month  I  took   the  opportunity  of 
hunting  up  the  Coleoptera  of  the  neighbourhood,  confining  myself  chiefly  to  Windsor,! 
and  Chobham.     Omitting  the  common  species  captured,  the  following  is  the  resulti 
of  my  iuTcstigations  : — 

In  Windsor  Great  Park.  In  nests  of  Formica  rufa  occurred  Thiasophila 
augulata,  Dinarda  Mdrkelii,  Leptacinus  formicetorum,  Ptilium  myrmecophilum, 
Dendrophilus  pygmaus,  Jdonotoma  angusticollis.  Under  bark  :  Agathidium  varian9,\i 
Eomalota  linearis,  H.  immersa,  Placusa  pumilio,  Cicones  variegata  (60),  Ditoma 
crenata  (153),  Plegaderus  dissectus  (18),  Mhizophagtis  perforatus  (1),  PediacttsV 
dermestoides  (1),  Silvanus  unideiitatus  (25),  Lcemcphlwus  ferrugineus  (5),  L.  diipli- 
catus  (1),  MycetopTiagus  atomarius  (extremely  abundant  in  one  beech  stump  on 
Stio'w  Hill),  Asjridiphorus  orbiciilatus  (l).  In  fungi:  Homalota  tiigritula,  H.  divisa, 
jff.  celata,  S.  canescens,  Cis  hispidus,  C.  nitidus,  C.  pygmeeus. 

Chobham  Common  produced  the  following.  In  Sphagntim  on  the  margins  of 
ponds:  Bemhidium  Doris  (45),  Amara  patricia  (1,  an  unsuspected  habitat  for  this 
species),  Acupalpus  dorsalis  (3),  Tachyusa  atra  (2),  Myllana  intermedia  (20),  M,. 
Kraatzi  (5),  Oymnusa  brevicollis  (100),  Deinopsis  erosa  (5),  Philonthus  nigrita, 
P.  cinerascens,  Stentis  pusillus,  S.hinotatus,  S.  pallitarsis,  S.fornicatxis  {2),  Ani- 
sosticta  19-punctata  (1  only!),  Cassida  nobilis  (1),  Thyamis  hoJsatica  {V),  Anthicut 
antherinus  (1),  Paris  T-aUmm  (1).  In  the  ponds  :  Pelobius  Hermanni  (9),  Hydro- 
poms  flavipes  (3),  H.  lepidus  (extremely  abundant),  H.  obscurus  (1),  S.  lineatus  (1), 
Colymbetes  fuscus  (2),  Agabus  affinis  (1),  Dytiscus  circumflexus  (2),  D .  puncttilatut 
(2),  Selochares ptinctatus  (1),  Philhydrus  marginellus  (3),  Hydrochus  angustatus  (5). 
In  dung  :  Homalota  inquinula  (2),  and  Trichopteryx  bovina.  By  brushing  aquatic 
plants  I  took  Donacia  comari  (3). — W.  G.  Blatch,  214,  Green  Lane,  Smallheath, 
Birmingham  :   October  9tk,  1887- 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  ; 
September  22nd,  1887.— R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jager  exhibited  Stilbia  anomala.  Haw.,  from  Tenby,  Callimorpha  Hera,  L., 
and  Tar.  lutescens,  Staud.,  from  DeTon,  and  stated  he  had  obtained  ova,  and  now  had 
the  larvae  feeding.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Xanthia  fulvago,  L.,  and  var.  Jlavescens,  Esp.,  and 
remarked  on  the  number  of  melanic  specimens  which  he  had  observed  in  a  particular 
valley  in  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Cooper,  dark  forms  of  Eugonia  quercinaria,  Hufn.,  upon 
which  some  interesting  comments  were  made  by  Mr.  Goldthwaite.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
a  number  of  specimens  of  Argynnis  Paphia,  L.,  var.  Valezina,  Esp.  Mr.  Tutfc, 
Melanthia  bicolorata,  Hufn.,  yar.  phimbata.  Curt.,  from  Rannoch.  Mr.  Oldham, 
Bicycla  oo,  L.,  from  Epping  Foi-est,  a  dark  form  of  Arctia  Caia,  L.,  and  a  variety 
of  Pararge  Megara,  L.  :  it  appeared  from  the  remarks  of  members  that  D.  oo  had 
occurred  freely  at  Epping  and  in  some  parts  of  Kent.  Mr.  Skinner  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L.,  taken  at  Dover,  1886,  a  bleached  specimen  of 
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Epinephele  Janira,  L.,  and  very  pale  forms  of  Zygcena  filipendulce,  L.  Mr.  Adkin, 
I  bred  Melanippe  rivata,  Hb.,  M.  galiata,  Hb.,  and  Anticlea  cucullata,  Hufn.  Mr. 
Groldthwaite,  varieties  of  the  under-side  of  Lycwna  bellargus,  Kott.  Mr.  Elisha, 
'  Oelechia  hippophaella,  Schr.,  from  Deal,  Q.  vilella,  Zell.,  Incurvaria  capitella, 
Clerck,  Agrotis  Ashworthii,  Dbl.,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Carpocapsa  saltitans, 
Westw.,  and  living  specimens  of  the  larva  of  Ilgrmeleon  europceus,  and  made  some 
interesting  remarks.  Mr.  West,  of  Grreenwich,  showed  eight  species  of  Haliplus 
taken  by  him  out  of  one  pond.  Mr.  Billups,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  exhibited 
Limneria  ensator,  Gr.,  and  Macrocentrus  linearis,  var.  pallidipes,  Gr.,  both  bred 
from  Cucullia  gnaphalii,  Hb.,  and,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Turner,  two  old  wedges,  which 
had  been  used  to  fasten  the  chairs  holding  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  on  L.  B.  &  S.  C. 
Railway,  between  New  Cross  and  Forest  Hill,  containing  nests  of  Osmia  rufa,  L. 

October  IZth,  1887.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Eendall  exhibited  Xanthia  fulvago,  L.,  \&r.flavescens,  Esp.,&c.  Mr.  Jager, 
varieties  of  Lxiperina  testacea,  Hb.,  from  Tenby.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  specimen  of  Sphinx 
convolvuli,  L.,  taken  at  Greenwich,  a  fine  streaked  variety  of  Spilosoma  menthastri, 
Esp.,  and  other  forms  of  this  species.  Mr.  Wellman,  bred  examples  of  Acidalia 
imnmtata,  L.  Mr.  Levett,  two  varieties  of  Smerinthus  UUcb,  L.  Mr.  Oldham, 
Lepidoptera  from  India.  Mr.  Fremlin,  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.,  showing 
absence  of  colour.  Mr.  Jenner,  of  Lewes,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Acidalia 
immorata,  L.,  a  species  new  to  Britain,  which  he  stated  were  taken  at  Lewes,  on 
heather,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Morris,  of  that  town.  Mr.  South,  Melanippe  sociata,  Bork., 
31.  montanata,  Bork.,  an  apparently  apterous  specimen  of  Zygaenajilipendulce,  L.,  bred 
by  him  at  Folkestone,  1885,  a  specimen  of  Z.  lonicerce,  Esp.,  appearing  to  have  four 
antennae  ;  after  some  discussion,  Mr.  Tugwell  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  second 
pair  were  merely  the  pupal  coverings  of  the  antennae  proper,  as  the  insect  did  not 
seem  to  have  altogether  escaped  from  the  pupa  esse,  part  of  it  still  adhering  to  the 
head.  Mr.  South  also  showed  four  varieties  of  Argynnis  SeUne,  Schiff.,  and  one  of 
A.  Euphrosyne,  L.  Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  Hydaticus  seminiger,  De  G.,and  stated 
it  was  twelve  years  since  he  last  met  with  this  species.  Mr.  Manger,  Kymenopiera 
from  Brazil. — H.  W.  Baekee,  Kon.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:    Oct.  f>th,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jacoby  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Aphthonoides  Beccarii,  Jac,  a  species  of 
Haltica  having  a  long  spine  on  the  posterior  femora.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen 
)f  Rhagiosoma  madagascariensis,  and  remarked  that  it  had  tlie  appearance  of  a 
'jQugicorn. 

Mr.   Stevens  exhibited  a   very   dark   specimen  of  Cramlus  perlellus  from  the 
Hebrides,  which  its   captor  supposed   to  be  a  new  species.     Mr.  Porritt  remarked 
liihat  this  brown  form  of  Crambus  perlellus  occurred  at  Hartlepool  with  the  ordinary 
'  :ypical  form  of  the  species,  and  was  there  regarded  as  only  a  variety  of  it. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Gonepteryx  Cleopatra,  which  was  stated  to 
lave  been  taken  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  remarked  that 
ilthough  the  genus  Rhamtius — to  which  the  food-plant  of  the  species  belonged — 
was  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  some  species  had  been  introduced,  and  were  cultivated 
Lu  gardens. 

H  2 
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Mr.  South  exliibifed  an  interesting  series  of  about  150  specimens  of  Boarmia 
repandata,  bred  in  1876,  and  during  the  present  year,  from  larvae  collected  on 
bilberry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynmouth,  North  Devon,  including  strongly 
marked  examples  of  the  typical  form,  extreme  forms  of  the  var.  conversaria,  Hiib., 
a  form  intermediate  between  the  type  and  the  variety  last  named,  and  examples  ol 
the  var.  destrigaria,  Steph.  Mr.  South  said  that  an  examination  of  the  entire  series 
vFould  show  that  the  extreme  forms  were  connected  with  the  type  by  intermediate 
forms  and  their  aberrations. 

Mr.  Poulton  exhibited  young  larvse  of  Apahtra  Iris,  from  the  New  Forest ; 
also  eight  young  larvae  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  reared  from  ova  laid  on  the  29th 
August  last  by  a  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Pode  in  South  Devon.  Mr.  Poulton 
Bald  the  life-history  of  the  species  was  of  extreme  interest,  throwing  much  light 
upon  tliat  of  Sp>hinx  ligustri,  as  well  as  upon  difficult  points  in  the  ontogeny  of  the 
species  of  the  allied  genera  Acherontia  and  Smerinthus.  Mr.  Stainton  commented 
on  the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibition,  and  said  he  was  not  aware  that  the  larvte 
of  Sphinx  convolvuli  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  this  country  in  their  early 
stages.  Mr.  McLachlan  remarked  that  females  of  this  species  captured  on  former 
occasions,  whoi  the  insect  had  been  unusually  abundant,  had  been  found  upon 
dissection  to  have  the  ovaries  aborted. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Elater  pomonce,  and  one  of 
Mesosa  nubila,  recently  taken  in  the  New  Forest. 

Mr.  Porritt  exhibited  a  series  of  melanic  varieties  of  Diiirnea  fagella,  from 
Huddersfield,  and  stated  that  the  typical  pale  form  of  the  species  had  almost 
disappeared  from  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  a  number  of  puparia  of 
Cecidomyia  destructor  (Hessian  fly),  received  by  the  latter  from  various  places  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Verrall,  in  reply  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Enock,  said  he  believed  that  the  Hessian  fly  was  not  a  recent  introduction 
into  Great  Britain,  but  had  been  here  probably  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Prof. 
Riley  said  he  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Verrall,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Hessian  fly  had  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country.  Its  presence  here  had 
not  been  recorded  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  Curtis  (who  paid  great  attention  to  farm 
insects),  by  Prof.  Westwood,  by  the  late  Mr.  Kirby,  or  by  any  other  entomologist  in 
this  country  who  had  given  especial  attention  to  economic  Entomology.  It  seemed 
highly  improbable,  if  this  insect  has  been  here  so  many  years,  that  its  presence 
should  have  so  long  remained  undetected  both  by  entomologists  and  agriculturists. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  insect  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Hessian 
troops  in  1777,  but  this  was  impossible,  as  its  existence  at  that  date  was  unknown 
in  Hesse.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Verrall,  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  Dr.  Sharp 
continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  James  Edwards  communicated  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  his 
"Synopsis  of  British  Homoptera-Cicadina." 

Prof.  Westwood  contributed  "Notes  on  the  life-history  of  various  species  of 
the  Neuropterous  genus  Ascalaphus." 

Mr.  Elwes  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Butterflies  of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  species  which  he  had  recently  collected  there.  Mr.  McLachlan 
said  he  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Pyrenees  in  18!S6,  and  was  able  to  confirm  Mr. 
Elwes'  statements  as  to  the  abundance  of  butterflies.  He  remarked  on  the 
occurrence  of  Spanisli  forms  in  the  district,  and  on  the  absence,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
peat-bogs  so  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Distant,  Mr.  White,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  others. — H.  Goss,  Son.  Secretary. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SPECIES  OF  HEINEMANN'S  FAMILY  CHAULIOBID^ 
THAT  OCCUR  IN  ENOLAND. 

BY     WILLIAM     "VVAEREN,      F.E.S. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Mr.  Stainton,  I  have  undertaken  to 
put  together  a  few  notes  on  these  species,  embodying  the  latest 
discoveries,  as  yet  unpublished,  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  This 
information  is,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  the  observations  of 
others,  notably  of  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Worthing,  whose  well- 
known  pertinacity  in  investigating  the  earlier  stages  of  our  Micro- 
Lepidoptera  has  been  so  often  rewarded  with  success. 

Heinemann  assigns  to  his  family  ChauHodidce  five  genera,  viz., 
Heydenia,  Hofm.,  JEchtnia,  St.,  CJiauIiodus,  Tr.,  Ochromolopis,  H.,  and 
Schreckensteinia,  H.  Of  these  the  last  may,  I  think,  be  dismissed  as 
being  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  family,  while  the  4th  {Ochromolopis) 
containing  but  one  species  (ictella),  not  yet  occurring  in  England, 
needs  only  to  be  noticed  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
Ghauliodus  and  ^chmia. 

The  characteristics  of  the  family,  as  distinguished  from  other 
families,  may  be  shortly  given  thus  : — 

Head  smooth  ;  ocelli  absent ;  antennse  without  eye-caps  ;  palpi  filiform,  closely 
scaled.  Fore-wing  with  additional  cell,  the  loAver  median  nervure  forked  at  the  base. 
The  four  genera  can  be  also  practically  separated  inter  se  as  follows  : — 

A.  Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  ascending. 

a.  Inner  margin  of  fore-wing  with  at  least  two  teeth  of  scales  ..1.  Chauliodus. 

b.  Inner  margin  of  fore-wing  with  only  one  tooth    2.  Ochromolopis, 

B.  Palpi  short,  drooping. 

a.  Inner  margin  of  fore-wing  with  only  one  tooth    3.  ^chmia. 

b.  Inner  margin  of  fore-wing  without  tooth  4.  Heydenia. 

The  larvae  of  subd.  A.  feed  mostly  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  only 
I   a  few  species  are  seed  feeders ;    those  of  subd.  B.  exclusively  on  the 
seeds  of  their  food-plants. 

All  the  species  of  Ghauliodus  whose  life-history  is  known  are 
double-brooded.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  the  $  iniagos  of  the 
autumn  brood  hibernate,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  early  spring.  The  larvae 
are  sluggish,  short  and  stout  in  shape,  with  a  glistening  skin  and 
distinct  spots.  When  first  hatched,  they  mine  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  their  food-plants  ;  later  on  they  feed  externally  on  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaves,  which  they  spin  together  by  a  few  threads,  covered,  as  Mr. 
Stainton  remarks  (Nat.  Hist.  Tin.,  xii,  70),  with  a  glutinous  secretion, 
which  collects  in  minute  globules.  In  habit  they  appear  more  or  less 
gregarious.     The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  an  open  network  cocoon.     The 
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perfect  iuaects  are  not  often  seen ;  thej  fly  at  dusk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  food-plants. 

Four  species  are  at  present  known  to  occur  in  England,  which  I 
propose  to  tabulate  thus  :  — 

A.  Fore- wing  with  Jalcate  apex. 

a.  Inner  margin  with^oMr  teeth  of  scales 1.  chcerophi/llellus. 

b.  Inner  margin  with  ^H'o  teeth  of  seales    2.  Illigerellus. 

B.  Fore-wing  with  rounded  apex. 

a.  Inner  margin  with  ybwr  teeth  of  scales  3.  daucellus. 

h.  Inner  margin  with  two  teeth  of  scales    4.  insecurellus. 

1.  choBrophyllellus,  Goetze,  iii,  4,  169,  292  ;    St.,  I.  B.,  234,    Man.,  2,  397 ;    Frey, 

Tin.,  267,  Lep.,  401;  Hein.,  411  ;   Snell.,  947;    =   testaceella,   Hub.,  326; 

Z.,  Isis,  1839,  211  ;  H.-S.,  v,  47  and  213  ;  Dup.,  iv,  75,  9  ;    =  fasciculellus, 

Stph.,  111.,  i7,  218,  39,  1 ;  Wd.,  1234. 
Fore-wing  variable  in  colour  and  distinctness  of  markings,  ashy-grey,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  ochreous.  From  the  inner  margin  near  the  base  a  purplish-grey 
indeterminate  fascia  runs  obliquely,  first  to  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  thence 
broader  and  darker  to  the  costa ;  on  its  outer  edge  stands  a  short  black  dash,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  a  white  dot ;  beyond  it  before  the  apex  a  longer  black  dash,  pointed 
towards  the  base,  and  preceded  by  an  angulated  pale  fascia.  Along  the  costa  are 
sundiy  small  black  dots,  and  before  the  apex  along  the  hind  margin  two  or  three 
white  ones.  The  teeth  of  scales  are  brown  or  black  :  the  first  and  largest  stands  at 
the  rise  of  the  dark  fascia  ;  the  second,  smaller,  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin ; 
the  third  and  fourth,  quite  small,  being  close  to  one  another.  Fringes  with  two 
(not  three,  as  Heinemann  says)  blackish  dividing  lines,  diverging,  and  vanishing 
before  the  anal  angle.  Below  the  apex  the  outer  of  these  dark  lines  is  strongly  bent 
inwards  towards  the  inner  one,  so  that  the  fringes  immediately  below  the  apex 
become  pale  and  unmargined,  and,  in  consequence,  the  wings  appear  to  be  more 
falcate  than  is  really  the  case. 

Sometimes  the  whole  fore-wing  is  dark  grey  or  reddish-brown,  with  the  fascia 
very  obscure. 

The  summer  brood  is  on  the  wing  in  July  and  August,  the  second 
emerges  in  October. 

Larva  gregarious,  yellowish-  or  greenish-white,  with  a  whiter 
dorsal  vessel  and  brownish  spots,  glassy  looking ;  head  pale  brown. 
On  various  Umbelliferce,  especially  Heracleum  spltondylium  and  Pasti- 
naca  sativa  ;  feeding  on  the  under-surface  of  the  large  lower  leaves 
beneath  a  slight  web,  and  pupating  among  rubbish  on  the  ground. 
The  first  brood,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stainton,  is  much  less  nume- 
rous than  the  2nd,  is  full  fed  in  June,  the  second  in  September. 

2.  Illigerellus,  Hiib.,  333  ;   Tr.,  ix,  2,  32  ;  Dup.,  xi,  294,  1,  p.  204  ;    St.,  I.  B.,  234, 

Man.,  2,  397,  N.  H.  T.,  xii,  96  ;  Ev.,  F.  V.  U.,  576  ;  Frey,  Tin.,  268,  Lep., 
401 ;  H.-S.,  V,  207  ;  Hein.,  409  ;  Snell.,  847  ;  =  falciformis,  Haw.,  555  ; 
Stph.,  111.,  iv,  221 ;    Wd.,  1241. 
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Fore-wing  dull  pinkish-ochreous,  clouded  with  tawny  ;  a  tawny  streak  from  the 
centre  of  the  base  and  along  the  costa.  From  the  inner  margin  near  the  base  a  dark 
tawny  shade  runs  obliquely  to  the  centre  of  the  fore-wing,  and  thence  curved  and 
broader  to  the  costa ;  on  its  outer  edge  is  a  black  dot,  from  which  indistinct  tawny 
streaks  radiate  towards  the  apex  and  anal  angle,  and  often  a  smaller  dot  stands  on 
the  inner  edge.  Fringes  with  two  dark  brown  dividing  lines,  divergent,  and  vanishing 
before  the  anal  angle.  Teeth  of  scales  brown  ;  the  larger  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fascia,  the  smaller  just  before  the  centre  of  the  inner  margin.  The  falcate  appear- 
ance of  the  fore-wing  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  this  species  than  in  chcerophyllellus ^ 
inasmuch  as  the  dark  outer  dividing  line  of  the  fringes  describes  a  much  ampler 
curve  below  the  apex,  and  so  a  much  larger  space  of  the  fringes  themselves  is  left 
pale  and  unmargined.     VI  e,  VII  b,  and  VIII,  IX. 

Larva  yellowish-green,  dorsal  vessel  darker,  head  yellowish.  On 
Angelica  sylvestris  Sindi  ^SSgopodiimn  podagrnria.  It  is  the  spring  brood, 
feeding  in  May  and  June,  which  lives,  as  the  Manual  has  it,  in  crum- 
pled leaves,  after  the  fashion  of  Depressaria  angelicella.  The  summer 
brood  was  found  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Digby  in  August,  eating  round 
holes  through  the  sheaths  of  the  unexpanded  umbels  of  Angelica,  and 
feeding  on  the  immature  flowers  within.  The  insect  is  probably  of 
more  general  distribution  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  where  the  Angelica 
flourishes. 

3.  daucellus,  Peyerimhoff,  Pet.  Nouv.,  1870,  15,  57 ;  Stn.,  E.  A.,  1873,  p.  49,  N.  H. 
T.,  xii,  82. 
Fore-wing  long,  narrow,  with  straight  costa  ;  bone  colour,  more  or  less  tinged 
witli  ochreous,  but  always  with  the  entire  inner  margin  and  a  narrow  streak  along 
the  centre  of  the  wing  reaching  to  the  apex,  left  of  the  pale  ground  colour.  A 
brownish  cloud  at  the  base  and  along  the  costa ;  a  very  narrow  oblique  greyish-brown 
fascia  runs  from  the  inner  margin  at  one-third  from  the  base  to  the  costa,  where  it 
broadens  out  into  a  more  distinct  blotch  ;  in  the  central  pale  streak  before  the  apex 
is  a  largish  dark  brown  spot ;  on  the  costa  just  before  the  apex  are  two  or  three  dark 
spots,  and  in  some  cases  one  or  two  near  the  base.  Head  whitish-ochreous  ;  palpi 
dark  gi'ey,  teeth  of  scales  blackish  ;  the  first,  the  largest,  at  the  base  of  the  fascia  ; 
the  rest  smaller,  at  equal  distances  beyond  ;  the  dividing  lines  of  the  fringes  not 
interrupted  below  the  apex,  but  diverging  from  each  other,  and  vanishing  long  before 
the  anal  angle. 

With  us  the  first  brood  flies  in  Midsummer,  and  the  second  in 
September  and  October.  Larvae  yellowish-green,  with  slightly  darker 
dorsal  vessel ;  head  black  ;  hinder  edge  of  2nd  segment  with  a  black 
plate  divided  in  the  centre  ;  spots  large  and  black.  On  Daucus  carota, 
mining  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  become  pale  brown.  The 
larvae  were  first  found  in  England  by  Mr.  Digby  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  and  in  the  following  spring  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 
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Occurs  along  the  South  Coast  in  Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
also  in  Arundel  Park,  Sussex.  The  first  specimens  captured  in  England 
were  taken  in  October,  1866,  at  Ventnor,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale  {vide 
Ent.  Ann.,  1873,  p.  49). 

4.  insecurellus,  Stn.,  I.  B.,  234,  Man.,  2,  397  ;  Hein.,  410  ;  =  lUigerellus,  Stn., 
Zool.,  1848,  p.  2035  ;  =  dentosellus,  H.-S.,  967,  v,  p.  208. 
Fore-wing  short  and  stumpy,  the  costa  decidedly  shouldered  at  one-third  from 
the  base  ;  pale  whitish-grey,  dusted  with  darker,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  costa. 
A  greyish-yellow  fascia  rises  on  the  inner  margin  before  the  middle,  and  rune  widen-  ' 
ing  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  costa  ;  from  the  anal  angle  another  yellowish-grey 
fascia  runs  obliquely  inwards,  and  sometimes  unites  with  the  first  near  the  costa  ; 
beyond  it  towards  the  apex  are  two  other  indistinctly  margined  yellowish-grey 
blotches  ;  two  small  black  dots,  one  beyond  and  in  a  line  with  the  other,  lie  in  the 
centre  of  the  wing.  The  apical  two-thirds  often  much  obscured  by  a  dark  grey 
cloud  ;  head  pale  grey ;  teeth  of  scales  black,  the  first  the  larger,  at  the  base  of  the 
first  fascia,  the  second  halfway  between  it  and  the  anal  angle  ;  the  dividing  lines  of 
the  fringes  unbroken  below  the  apex,  not  divergent,  and  continued  quite  to  the  anal 
angle.     V  e,  VI  b,  and  VII  e,  VIII. 

Larva  sluggish,  glossy,  yellowish,  with  distinct  brown  spots  ;  head  \ 
black  ;  plate  on  2nd  segment  dingy,  posteriorly  with  a  sharply-defined  i 
black  point  next  the  dorsal  line  ;  dorsal  line  narrow,  brown  ;  sub-dorsal 
light  brown,  irregular,  especially  on  the  upper  edge  ;  anal  flap  with 
blackish  plate  ;  legs  black  externally.  On  Thesium  hutnifusum,  at  first 
mining  out  the  small  leaves  and  feeding  down  inside  the  stalk,  after- 
wards attacking  the  leaves  externally ;  the  larvae  of  the  summer  brood 
also  feeding  on  the  flowers  and  green  seeds.  Pupa  among  the  matted 
roots  of  the  food-plant,  or  in  moss  growing  round  it.  The  spring 
brood  feeds  up  in  April  and  May,  the  second  in  July. 

Until  ]884,  the  only  known  British  specimens  were  those  taken 
in  1847  by  Mr.  Stainton  and  others  at  Stoat's  Nest,  beyond  Croydon. 
In  1884,  however,  Mr.  Fletcher  captured  a  specimen  on  the  chalk 
downs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  1  found  another  near  Riddlesdown 
in  Surrey.  Mr.  Stainton's  notice  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxi,  p.  255)  indi- 
cating Thesium  humifusum  as  the  probable  English  food-plant,  led  the 
next  year  to  the  discovery  of  the  larvae  in  both  localities,  and  they 
have  since  been  taken  in  plenty  on  the  Dorset  Downs  by  the  Rev.  C. 
E.  Digby  and  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has  observed  them  in 
Sussex,  in  Arundel  Park,  and  near  Eastbourne. 

Mr.  Stainton  in  the  Manual  mentions  three  tufts  of  scales  on  the 
inner  margin,  a  peculiarity  which  characterizes  a  continental  species, 
iniquellus,  Wo.,  only. 

The  second  genus,  Ochromolo^yis,  of  which  the  only  known  species 
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(ictella,  H.)  occurs  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  also  probably- 
like  Chaidiodus,  double  brooded.  Heinemaun  states  that  it  appears 
in  June  on  into  August,  and  that  the  larva  feeds  on  Thesium  montanum 
in  May.  The  imago  of  ictella  is  dull  leaden-colour,  with  longitudinal 
orange  streaks  ;  the  fringes  without  dividing  lines. 

Genus  3,  u^ohmia,  St. — This  genus,  with  that  following  {Heydenia) 
are  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  by  the  short,  drooimig  palpi  ; 
the  insects  comprised  therein  are  single  brooded,  the  larvae  feeding  in 
autumn  on  the  seeds  of  Umbelliferce. 

dentella,  Zell.,  Isis,  1839,  204 ;  F.  R.,  83,  3,  p.  245  ;  H.-S.,  v,  259  ;  Frey,  Tin.,  177, 
Lep.,  381 ;  Stn.,  I.  B.,  177,  Man.,  2,  365  ;  Hein.,  408  ;  =  subdentella,  Stn., 
Cat.,  20  ;  =  atrella,  Stph.,  111.,  iv,  354 ;  Wd.,  1578. 

Fore-wing  short,  broad,  stumpy ;  deep  brown-black,  with  a  purplish  tinge ; 
tooth  of  scales  at  one-third  from  the  base  ;  the  inner  margin  slightly  paler  before 
and  beyond  it.  Fringes  concolorous,  dusted  with  darker  scales  near  their  base,  and 
with  a  single  dividing  line  before  their  apex.     Hind-wing  dark  fuscous.     VI. 

Larva  glossy,  yellowish,  with  distinct  spots,  and  alternate  pale 
and  dark  longitudinal  lines  :  head  dark  brown.  On  seeds  of  Chcero- 
phyllum  temulentum.  Living  at  first  inside  the  separate  seed-heads, 
afterwards  spinning  the  seed-heads  together  with  a  slight  web,  in 
which  the  larva  rests,  eating  out  their  contents.  Very  much  like  that 
of.  Chauliodus  insecurellus.  Full  fed  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning 
of  August.     Pupa  on  the  ground  in  a  slight  web. 

The  larvae  were  first  found  in  this  country  two  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Digby  near  Arundel ;  last  year  I  found  them 
commonly  all  round  Cambridge,  always  on  the  above-named  plant ; 
but  it  seems  pretty  certain,  from  notices  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Stainton,  that  on  the  continent  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of  other  Um- 
helUferce.  Thus  E.  Hofrnann  mentions  Pimpinella  saccifraga,  as  well 
as  Chcerophyllum,  while  both  Sorhagen  and  Schmid  have,  it  would 
appear,  found  them  on  ^gopodium  podagrm'ia.  Heinemann  says, 
"  Larva  on  seeds  ;  larva  in  August  on  Angelica  sylvestrisy  Fischer 
von  Roslcrstamm  says  that  the  images  were  taken  by  Herr  Zeller  at 
Glogau,  in  cop.,  on  flowers  of  Chcerophyllum  bulbosum,  towards  sunset 
in  June. 

The  imago  is  very  sluggish,  but  may  be  beaten  from  hedge  rows 
into  an  umbrella,  or  taken  at  rest  on  the  flowers  of  Umhelliferce ;  but 
the  caught  insect  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  blackness  of  bred 
examples. 
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Genus  4,  Heydenia,  Hofrn. — Agreeing  with  jSSchmia  in  all  other 
particulars,  but  the  imagos  in  this  genus  are  devoid  of  any  projecting 
scales  along  the  inner  margin,  and  of  dividing  lines  in  the  fringes. 
Our  three  British  species  may  be  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
the  spots. 

A.  Fore-wing  with  three  yellow  spots 1.  auromaculata,  Frey. 

B.  Fore-wing  with  two  yellow  spots    ....  2.  fulviguttella,  Z. 

C.  Fore-wing  unspotted    , 3.  prof ugella,  Stn. 

1.  auromaculata,  Frey,  Schweiz.,  E.  G.,  ii,  7,  290,  Lep.,  376 ;  Hein.,  405  ;  Ba.,  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  13. 
Fore-wing  dusky  olive-brown,  with  three  dull  orange  spots  ;  the  1st  on  the  inner 
margin  before  the  middle,  the  2nd  between  it  and  the  apex,  the  3rd  below  the  co*t;i 
towards  the  base  ;  this  last  often  indistinct,  and  composed  of  two  smaller  spots. 
The  base  is  often  dusted  with  orange,  and  sometimes  an  indistinct  orange  streak 
appears  along  the  fold.    Hind-wing  greyish-brown.    Head  dull  orange.     VIII,  IX. 

Larva  dirty  white  ;  head  small,  black  ;  corselet  smutty  in  front, 
edged  with  black  behind;  sub-dorsal  lines  brown,  pale,  indistinct; 
spiracles  black  ;  spots  large,  grey,  with  short  dark  bristles  ;  anal  flap 
smutty  ;  a  dull  smutty  bar  on  the  13th  segment ;  legs  black.  Feeding 
in  autumn  inside  the  carpels  of  Angelica  sylvestris,  uniting  them  to- 
gether and  passing  from  one  to  another.  Pupa,  in  captivity,  among 
the  seed-heads. 

This  species  was  first  detected  in  Shetland  in  1883  by  Mr.  Mc 
Arthur.  The  larvae  were  collected  in  plenty  in  the  autumn  of  188G 
by  Messrs.  Curzon  and  Salvage.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Swiss  High- 
lands, and  appears  to  be  exclusively  a  sub-alpine  form. 

2.JiilvigutteUa,Z.,  Isis,  1839,  193;  H.-S.,  v,  140;  Frey,  Tin.,  159,  Lep.,  376; 
Hein.,  405  ;  Snell.,  738;  —  minuteUa  (ffip.),Stph.,  Ill.,;iT,  354  ;  Wd.,  1577  ; 
=  flavimaculella  {(Ecophora),  Stn.,  I.  B.,  157,  Man.,  2,  351. 

Fore-wing  dusky  olive-brown,  with  only  two  dull  orange  spots,  one  on  the  inner 
margin,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  apex ;  the  base  sometimes  also  dusted 
with  orange.     YII,  VIII. 

Larva  whitish,  with  brownish  head.  In  seeds  of  Angelica  sylvestris 
and  HeracJeum  spliondylium  in  late  autumn. 

Stalariella,  Heyd.,  a  continental  species,  seems  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate form,  having  sometimes  only  tioo  orange  spots,  as  in  fulvi- 
guttella, and  at  others  traces  of  the  additional  costal  spot  of  auro- 
maculata. 

3.  profngella,  Stn.,  E.  A.,  1856,  38,  1864,  107,  Man.,  2,  402 ;  Hein.,  406  ;  Frey, 
Lep.,  376  ;  Hodgk.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  x,  90. 
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Fore-wing  pale  bronzy-grey,  with  an  oclireous  tinge  ;  head,  thorax  and  fringes 
concolorous.     VII,  VIII. 

Larva  light  grey,  slightly  hairy,  and  with  small  brown  spots,  feeding 
on  the  seeds  of  PimpineUa  saxifraga,  fastening  the  seed  capsules 
together  with  silk.  This  species  has  occurred  in  Kent,  but  appears 
far  more  abundant  in  Lancashire,  where  it  has  been  bred  by  Messrs. 
Threlfall  and  Murray,  always  from  the  above-mentioned  plant.  Other 
food-plants  recorded  are  Angelica,  Heracleum  and  ^gopodium  (Hofm.), 
and  Gentiana  (Hodgk.). 

The  species  was  placed  by  Mr.  Stainton  in  the  Manual  in  his 
mixed  genus  Asychna,  comprising  modestella  (a  species  allied  to  the 
Coleophorcd),  ceratella  (which  feeds  in  galls  on  Polygonum),  and  termi- 
nella  (a  leaf  miner). 

As  an  Appendix  to  this  account  of  the  eight  species  of  this 
Family  known  to  occur  in  England,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  give  a 
brief  list  of  the  other  twelve  which  are  met  with  on  the  continent. 

In  Chauliodus  we  have  seven  : — scurellus,  H.-S.,  v,  p.  208,  968  ; 
an  Alpine  species,  occurring  in  Switzerland,  the  larva  of  which  is  still 
unknown  :  strictellus,  Wo.,  S.  E.  Z.,  1867,  p.  209 ;  larva  on  Angelica 
montana,  but  Mr.  Stainton  says  that  Mons.  Constant  in  Provence  finds 
the  larva  on  the  seeds  of  Peucedanum  and  Ferula :  ceguidentellvs,  Hofm., 
S.  E.  Z.,  1867,  p.  206  ;  larva  on  3Ieum  athamanfidum  :  iniquellus.  Wo., 
S.  E.  Z.,  1867,  p.  209  ;  larva  on  Atliamanta  oreoselinum,\)ut,  according 
to  Mr.  Stainton,  Mons.  Constant  in  Provence  finds  the  larvae  in  the 
seeds  of  Peucedanum  :  pontijtcellus,  H.,  181,  H.-S.,  v,  208  ;  larva  un- 
known, but  suspected  to  feed  on  Thesium  montanum  :  ochreomaculellus, 
Mill.,  Ann.  S.  E.  F.,  1854,  of  which  the  larva  is  unknown:  iitaintoniellus, 
Mill.,  Ic,  xxiv  ;  larva  on  Osyris  alba. 

Ochromolopis  ictella,  H.,  361 ;  larva  on  Thesium  montanum. 

In  Heydenia  four  •.—statariella,  Heyd.,  S.  E.  Z.,  1863,  108  ;  larva 
on  seeds  of  Angelica:  devotella,  Heyd.,  S.  E.  Z.,  1863,  107  ;  larva  on 
seeds  of  Angelica  and  Heracleum:  laserpitiella,  PfafE.,  S.  E.  Z.,  1870, 
322;  feeding  on  Laserpitium  Jiirsufum :  silerinella,  Z.,  Verb,  Z.  B., 
1868,  119  ;  on  Laserpitium  siler. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  known  larvae  of  the  Family  are 
nourished  on  plants  belonging  to  the  two  natural  orders  Umhellifercs 
and  Santalacece. 

Morton  Cottage,  Cambridge  : 

September,  1887. 
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ON  THE  LUMINOUS  LAEYIFOEM  FEMALES  OF  THE  FSHNOODINI. 

BY   PROF.    C.  V.    RILEY,   M.A.,   Ph.D.* 

Certain  interesting  phosphorescent  Coleopterous  larvae,  reaching 
2 1  to  3  inches  in  length,  had  been  well  known  to  occur  in  America 
ever  since  Baron  Osten  Sacken  first  minutely  described  them  in  1862, 
and  discussed  their  affinities  between  the  Elateridce,  Lampyridce,  and 
Telephoriddd. 

The  structural  characters  most  peculiar  to  them  are,  the  horizontal 
head,  protruding  labium  ;  falciform,  grooved,  and  untoothed  maudiblea 
inserted  on  sides  of  head ;  certain  ventral  conchoid  depressions ; 
minute  dorsal  stigma-like  glands  opening  by  a  crescent  slit  between 
the  joints  ;  and  the  lateral  spiracles. 

The  great  interest  attaching  to  these  larvae  is  not  so  much  in  their 
luminosity,  as  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  them  are  now  known  to  be 
true  and  perfect  females  of  Plienfjodini,  which  have,  until  recently, 
been  represented  in  Coleoptei'ological  collections  in  the  male  sex  only. 
The  history  of  this  discovery  furnished  another  instance  of  simul- 
taneous and  independent  observations  on  the  same  point  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1S83,  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz,  I  had  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  in  Washington,  with  the  intention  of  some  time  pub- 
lishing the  facts  upon  which  it  was  based,  when  the  same  conclusion 
was  being  verified  by  Dr.  Hieronymus,  of  Cordova,  and  the  announce- 
ment anticipated  by  him,  and  by  Dr.  Haase,  in  1885. 

I  have  been  accumulating  material  since  1869,  with  notes,  and 
have  critically  examined  in  all  some  thirty  different  lots  in  my  own 
collection,  at  the  National  Museum,  and  in  the  collections  at  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Cambridge.  These  all  belong  to  PJiengodes  and 
ZarTtipis,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Osten  Sacken's  No.  2,  which 
may  be  SpatJiizus.  The  differences  between  the  larva  proper  and  the 
adult  female  are  so  slight  that  it  were  difiicult  to  separate  them  with'- 
out  some  absolute  index.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
undoubted  females,  coupled  with  their  males,  of  Phengodes  laticoUis 
and  Zarhipis  Piversii  ;  and  in  both  genera  there  were  absolutely  no 
other  structural  differences  than  the  somewhat  shorter  (relatively) 
mandibles  and  tarsal  claw  in  the  adult. 

In  reference  to  life-history,  the  food  of  ZarJiipis  is  known  to  be 
Myriapods  ;  the  eggs  in  both  genera  are  spherical,  translucent,  and 
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laid  in  masses  in  the  ground  ;  the  newly-hatched  larvse  in  both  are 
structurally  identical  with  the  parent ;  and  the  female  larva  goes 
through  a  pseudo-pupal  state  prior  to  the  final  moult. 

Nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  male  larva  and  pupa,  and  the  author 
only  conjectures  that  certain  darker,  more  slender  larvse  structurally 
identical,  belong  to  this  sex. 

We  have  many  forms  of  degradational  females  in  Sexapoda,  and 
we  have  true  larval  reproduction  ;  but  I  consider  that  the  females 
of  the  Phengodini  offer  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  imaginal  or 
adult  characteristics  associated  with  such  truly  larval  characters.  In 
this  larviform  female  of  these  Phengodini  we  get  a  glimpse,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  remote  past,  and  from  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  with  but  little  alteration,  an  archetypal  Sexapod  form,  which 
prevailed  before  complete  metamorphosis  had  originated ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  male  companion,  during  the  same  period,  has 
developed  wing-power,  and  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  sensorial 
organs — the  eyes  and  antennae  in  these  beetles  being  among  the  most 
complex  of  their  Order. 

Whether  we  believe  the  female  Phengodes  has  never  reached 
beyond  her  present  form,  i.  e.,  represents  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, or  that  she  has  retrogressed  from  a  higher  type,  where  the  sexes 
were  more  nearly  alike,  one  thing  is,  I  think,  self-evident,  viz.,  that 
there  is  direct  relation  between  the  phosphorescence  and  the  remark- 
able differentiation  of  the  sexes ;  and,  further,  that  such  relationship 
jiis  explicable  and  full  of  meaning  on  evolutionary  ground. 


CONCERNING-  ANOMALON  TENUICORNE,   GR.,   &c. 
BY    JOHN    B.    BBIDQMAN",    F.L.S. 

On  looking  over  my  materials  of  what  I  considered  this  species, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  either  that  tenuicorne  is  a  very  variable 
insect,  or  that  there  are  several  species  mixed  up  under  that  name ; 
this  and  A.  dehile  are  the  only  species  of  this  group  that  I  know  of 
which  have  the  transverse  anal  nervure  divided  ;  dehile,  Wesmael  says, 
differs  from  tenuicorne  in  having  the  scape  of  antennae  fulvous,  and 
the  temples  black,  whilst  tenuicorne  has  the  scape  black  above,  and  the 
temples  reddish  ;  I  found  three  varieties  or  species  among  my  tenui- 
corne. 

1.  Two  males  and  a  female  given  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bignell :  they 
■were  bred  from  Thais  Polyxena,  brought,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Mathew  from  Greece. 
These  are  larger  than  any  British  specimens  1  have ;  two  are  18  mm.,  and  the  other 
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raiidi  smaller,  is  only  12  mm.  ;  the  males  have  the  lioarl  much  swollen  behind  the 
eyes,  it  is  less  so  in  the  female  ;  the  traiisvei-se  anal  nervure  is  divided  only  just  below 
the  middle,  and  all  the  coxfe  are  black. 

2.  I  have  only  one  male  of  this  form,  which  I  believe  is  the  true  tenuicorne, 
The  head  is  slightly  swollen  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  transverse  anal  nervure  is 
divided  well  below  the  middle,  as  figiu-ed  by  Wesmael  (Revue  des  Anom.  de 
Belgique). 

3.  This  appears  to  be  the  commoner  form  in  Britain.  The  head  is  decidedly 
narrower  at  the  neck  than  against  the  eyes  ;  the  transverse  anal  nervure  is  divided 
below  the  middle,  lower  down  than  No.  1,  and  higher  up  than  No.  2. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  sculpture,  it  is  possible  that  all  are  only 
varieties  of  one  species  ;  Holmgren  says,  "  pleuris  medio  nitidis."  I  find  the  meso- 
pleura  is  shining,  punctate,  with  longitudinal  rugfe  above. 

Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  has  bred  two  males  of  this  same  group 
(having  the  antennpe  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  body)  from  mixed 
larvae  from  sloe,  taken  in  Abbotswood,  Sussex,  which  differ  fi'om  the 
three  species  described,  having  the  transverse  anal  nervure  of  the 
hind- wing  not  divided  ;  from  brevicoJle  they  differ  in  not  having  the 
hind  tarsi  distinctly  incrassatcd  ;  the  flagellum  is  entirely  dark  ;  and 
the  hind-legs  are  dark  brown,  v»'ith  tarsi  j)artly  pale.  From  vnritnrsum 
they  differ  in  having  the  1st  joint  of  flagellum  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  2nd,  in  varitarsiim  it  is  about  twice  as  long  ; 
the  sculpture  of  the  mesonotum  is  much  finer,  and  it  is  much  more 
distinctly  trilobed ;  they  differ  ivova  Ji'ivitarsum,  Brischke,  in  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  antenn.T,  and  in  the  sculpture  of  the  thorax, 
which  Brischke  says  is  coarsely  and  densely  punctured  ;  below  I  give  a 

description : — 

Anomalon  NicmiPEs,  n.  sp. 

AntenncB  corporis  longitudine,  alcB  nervo  transversa  anali  non  fracto  pedlhus 
posticis  maxima  exparte  nigro-fuscis. 

Head  not  narrow  behind  the  eyes  ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  first  joint  of 
flagellum  not  more  than  one-fourth  longer  than  the  second ;  head  with  very  fine 
scattered  punctures,  finely  rugose  above  the  antennse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ocelli.  Thorax  somewhat  shining,  finely  punctate,  distinctly  trilobed  ;  scutellum 
somewhat  depressed ;  metathorax  rather  finely  reticulate ;  abdomen  and  legs 
slender,  hind  tai'si  slightly  thickened. 

Black ;  face,  mandibles,  cheeks,  a  spot  on  vertical  orbits,  and  scape  beneath, 
yellow  ;  antennae  black.  Abdomen  red,  the  back  of  all  the  segments  black,  the 
seventh  entirely  so.  Front  and  middle  legs  yellowish-red,  coxte  and  trochanters 
yellow ;  hind-legs  nigro-fuscous,  apex  of  coxae  reddish,  extreme  base  of  femora 
reddish,  middle  of  tibiae  rufo-fuscous,  apex  of  first  tarsal  joint  and  remaining  joints 
reddish. 

Male.     Length,  10 — 11  mm. 

Norwich  :    October  Z\st,  1887. 
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NOTES   ON  LUPIDOPTERA  OCCUERING   IN   THE   ITALIAN   LAKE 

DISTRICT. 

BY   ALBERT    H.    JONES. 

I  reached  Lugano  on  the  30th  May  last.  The  weather  was  much 
wanner  than  in  England,  yet  such  species  as  Lycoena  Argiolus  and 
Thccla  rubi  were  only  commencing  to  emerge,  being  in  the  finest 
possible  condition,  their  late  appearance  being  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  weather  during  the  spring  round  the  Italian  lakes  had 
been  unusually  cold. 

It  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  to  have  the  company 
for  a  few  days  of  Mr.  Coryndon  Matthews,  of  Ivy  Bridge,  who  was 
engaged  in  collecting  Diptera.  We  made  the  first  excursion  to 
Monte  Salvatore,  2982  ft.  high,  clothed  with  wood  almost  to  the 
summit.  Few  species  of  Lepidoptera  appeared  to  be  on  the  wing. 
Venilia  maculata  was  disturbed  out  of  the  undergrowth,  and  in  open 
spaces  occasional  specimens  occurred  of  Papilio  Podalirius  and 
Machaon,  Argynnis  Selene  and  Dia. 

The  woods  being  apparently  unproductive,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  meadows.  Moths  were  scarce,  but  butterflies  were  fairly 
numerous,  chiefly  represented  by  the  genus  Melitcea. 

An  interesting  form  of  MelitcBa  Phoshe  occurred  ;  M.  Didyma, 
AureJia,  and  Athalia  were  all  somewhat  plentiful :  of  the  last-named 
I  took  two  beautiful  dark  varieties. 

In  one  particular  meadow,  which  afforded  Mr.  Matthews  an 
abundant  harvest  of  Diptera,  Spilothyrus  altltece,  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, occurred  frequently  ;  here  the  local  Diasemia  literalis  was  to 
be  seen  flying  in  the  bright  sunshine  among  the  long  grass  ;  Melan- 
argia  Galatea  was  very  abundant  on  the  3rd  of  June,  nearly  all  the 
specimens  approaching  var.  Procida,  and  resembling  on  the  wing  a 
black  butterfly,  spotted  with  white  ;  the  Lyccence  were  represented  by 
L.  Icarus,  Bellargus,  Hylas,  Argiolus,  semiargus,  and  Cyllarus. 

At  Stresa,  on  the  South  of  Lago  Maggiore,  there  was  even  a 
.  greater  dearth  of  Lepidoptera,  possibly  owing  to  the  excessive  heat 
which  prevailed.  It  seemed  strange,  as  one  strolled  through  the 
beautiful  glades  in  the  chestnut  forests,  to  see  only  an  occasional 
Neptis  Lucilla  or  Nemeolius  Lucina.  In  the  meadows,  by  the  lake 
side,  L.  AstrarcJie  (the  form  occurring  in  England),  L.  Lycidas,  a  few, 
and  Polyommatus  Dorilis  and  PliloBas  were  to  be  found. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  I  started  for  an  excursion  up  the  Val 
Anzasca,  the  valley  leading  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Eosa.     The  vegeta- 
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tion  is  very  rich,  and  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the 
corresponding  valleys  north  of  the  Alps,  the  large  chestnut  trees, 
extending  up  to  nearly  4000  feet,  being  the  chief  feature. 

At  Ceppo  Morelli,  about  half  way  up  the  valley,  Parnassius 
Apollo  occurred,  most  of  thq  specimens,  when  flying,  resembling  I'ed ' 
butterflies,  from  the  under-side  of  the  wings  being  covered  with 
pollen  of  a  red  species  of  lily,  on  which  the  butterflies  alighted.  A 
very  large  specimen  of  Saturnia  pyri,  <^,  measuring  5|  inches  across 
the  wing,  flew  to  the  light  in  the  hotel  in  the  village,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  visitors. 

A  little  above  Ceppo  Morelli  the  somewhat  local  Parnassius 
Mnemosyne  was  very  abundant,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  Aporia 
crateegi  on  the  wing. 

As  one  ascended  the  valley,  the  Apollos  disappeared,  and  were 
replaced  by  three  species  of  Erehia  :  Ceto,  Medusa,  and  Evias  (all  of 
which  species  I  may  mention  I  took  last  year  in  the  valleys  on  the 
north  side  of  Monte  Eosa)  ;  also  Pararge  Siera  and  (Eneis  A'ello, 
which  latter  was  in  its  usual  tattered  condition. 

At  Macugnaga,  5115  feet,  so  early  in  the  year,  there  was  naturally 
but  little  to  be  seen  beyond  a  few^  P.  napi,  var.  hryonice. 

On  returning  to  Stresa,  on  the  10th  of  June,  several  additional 
species  were  to  be  found  in  the  meadows,  among  others,  beautiful 
violet  specimens  of  Polyommatus  Gordius,  and  a  few  Argynnis  Adippe, 
var.  Gleodoxa. 

On  arriving,  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  Locarno,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lago  Maggiore,  another  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  seeking  new  species  in  a  fresh  locality,  but  a  day  spent  in 
the  woods  was  productive  of  but  poor  results,  as  I  only  succeeded  in 
meeting  with  a  few  Neptis  LnciUa,  Lyccena  Orion,  Coenoiiyviplia 
Arcanius,  and  a  solitary  specimen  of  Vanessa  polycliloros. 

I  made  Bignasco,  in  the  Val  Maggia,  my  head  quarters  for  a  few 
days.  The  Val  Bavona,  which  branches  out  of  it,  afforded  good  col- 
lecting ground  as  far  as  St.  Carlo,  at  the  bead  of  the  valley.  In 
addition  to  many  species  already  recorded,  Polyommatus  Hippotlwe^ 
var.  Eurybia,  and  Lyccsna  Eumedon  occurred  not  unfrequently.  The 
beautiful  Syntomis  Phcegea  was  common  up  to  5000  feet.  Vanessa 
Afitiopa,  Aporia  crafcegi,  Leticophasia  sinap)is,  G.  rliamni,  were  common 
all  round  the  lake  district. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  why  there  should  be  such  a  far 
greater  amount  of  "  butterfly  life  "  in  the  valleys  than  in  the  plains. 
I  think  it  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  valleys  during  the 
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•winter  months,  say  fi'oni  3000  feet,  are  covered  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  snow,  which  affords  to  the  hibernating  larvae  great  pro- 
tection from  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  offer  any  explanation  why  there  is  such  a  preponderance  of 
butterflies,  and  why  the  Tortrices  and  Tineina  should  be  so  poorly 
represented. 

Shrublands,  Ellham,  Kent : 
October  20th,  1887. 


NOTES   ON   SOME  VAEIETIES   OP  MELIT^^  FROM  THE   ITALIAN 

LAKE   DISTRICT. 

BY    W.    F.    DE    Y.    KANE,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 

Mr.  Jones  has  allowed  me  to  examine  two  very  remarkable  aber- 
rant MeUteece  taken  by  him  at  Lugano.  If  they  had  not  occurred 
together,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer  one  to  Aurelia  and  the 
other  to  Atlialia. 

The  first  one,  from  the  size  of  such  of  its  fulvous  markings  as  are  not  obliterated, 
appears  to  belong  to  some  of  the  intermediate  forms  between  Aurelia  and  Athalia, 
and  is  somewhat  larger  than  Swiss  specimens  of  Aurelia.  Exp.,  14.  Fore-wings 
dark  sooty-black,  with  a  single  ante-marginal  series  of  six  small  fulvous  spots. 
Hind- wings  unequal  in  size.  Basal  half  black,  with  a  median  and  two  exterior 
fulvous  bands  of  blotches. 

On  the  under-side  of  one  fore-wing,  besides  normal  markings,  is  a  median 
transverse  band  of  wedge-shaped  black  blotches,  increasing  in  size  from  the  costa  to 
the  inner  margin.     Under-side  of  hind-wing  strongly  coloured  and  marked. 

The  other  specimen  measures  1'45.  Fore-wings  similar  to  the  first,  but  the 
series  of  fulvous  markings  is  much  broader,  being  in  fact  a  fusion  of  the  normal 
marginal  and  ante-marginal  series. 

Hind-wings  black,  with  only  a  marginal  and  ante-marginal  series  of  fulvous 
spots.  The  under-side  of  both  fore-wings  has  a  median  series  of  wedge-shaped 
dashes;  and  the  hind-wings  are  also  strongly  marked,  but  the  base  and  margin  of 
one  is  darkly  obscured. 

This  latter  insect  approaches  nearly  to  the  description  of  Selys-Longchamps' 
var.  navarina  of  M.  Athalia,  and  is  of  the  same  class  of  aberration  above  and 
beneath  as  figs.  3  and  5  in  Newman's  description  of  Athalia  (Brit.  Butterflies). 

And  as  both  specimens  appear  to  be  abnormal  in  either  development  or  color- 
ation, I  think  that  they  are  the  result  probably  to  privation  or  peculiar  experience 
in  the  larval  condition,  and  are  stunted  forms  of  M.  Athalia. 

Two  $  of  M.  Phabe  from  North  Italy,  are  of  the  South  European  type,  without 
doubt,  and  have  the  pale  fulvous  ground-colour  of  the  wings  marked  by  a  very  slight 
black  pattern.     I  have  similar  forms  from  Provence  and  Spain. 

A  third  example  presents  a  very  handsome  aberration. 

Bases  of  all  wings  black.  The  rays  and  ante-marginal  black  lines  on  fore-wings 
broadly  black. 

On  the  hind-wing  a  broad  black  ante-marginal  band,  containing  a  row  of  darker 
spots  where  the  ante-marginal  fulvous  blotches  were  obliterated. 

Kingstown,  Ireland : 

October,  1887. 
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A  MAEINE  CADDIS-FLY  IN   NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 

BY   ROBERT   McLACHLAN,    F.R.S.,   <tc. 

More  than  five  years  ago  I  published  in  this  Magazine  (vol. 
xviii,  p.  278,  May,  1882)  some  notes  on  a  marine  caddis-fly  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Zoology,  vol.  xvi, 
pp.  417 — 422,  a  more  detailed  account  was  given,  with  figures,  the 
insect  apparently  being  Philanisus  plebejus.  Walker. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  A.  Sidney  OUiff,  of  the  Australian  Museum, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  informed  me  that  caddis-worms  had  been  found 
between  high  and  low  water-marks  in  Sydney  Harbour.  More 
recentl}^  he  forwarded  two  cases  with  larvse,  and  stated  that  they  were 
from  shallow  rock-pools  at  Chowder  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  in  January, 
between  high  and  low  water-marks,  and  that  no  fresh  water  sti-eam 
exists  in  the  locality.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  the  cases  are 
familiar  to  shell  collectors. 

These  cases  are  cylindrical  tubes,  7  and  9  ram.  long  respectively,  by  about  2 
mm.  in  diameter ;  the  smaller  one  is  very  slightly  curved,  and  somewhat  attenuated 
gradually  to  the  tail-end  ;  the  larger  is  nearly  straight,  and  of  nearly  equal  diameter 
throughout.  The  material  consists  of  small  irregular  vegetable  fragments  arranged 
en  mosaique. 

The  larva  from  the  larger  case  is  7  mm.  long,  greyish -vrhite  in  colour,  but  the 
head  and  pronotum  slightly  yellowish.  The  head  is  cut  squarely  in  front,  and  the 
anal  segment  ends  somewhat  squarely,  with  very  short  anal  claws.  The  division 
between  meso-  and  meta-notum  faintly  indicated.  No  protuberances  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment.  As  the  larva  is  only  slightly  attenuated  posteriorly,  the  sides 
are  nearly  parallel,  and  the  form  is  sub-cylindric  ,  at  present  I  can  detect  no  trace 
of  respiratory  filaments.  Anterior-legs  very  short,  posterior  rather  long  ;  the  femora 
much  thickened ;  terminal  claw  long  and  stout.  (Mouth  parts  not  at  present 
examined  ;  the  mandibles  are  very  short.)  Altogether  there  is  very  much  general 
resemblance  to  the  New  Zealand  larva  believed  to  be  that  of  Philanisus. 

The  last  remark  is  significant.  After  writing  it,  I  proceeded  to 
look  over  a  beautiful  series  of  Trichoptera  given  me  by  Mr.  E. 
Meyrick.  Amongst  them  is  a  specimen  of  P.  plebejus,  from  Lyttleton, 
N.  Z.,  and  immediately  below  this  (as  placed  by  Mr.  Meyrick)  is  a 
series  of  eight  examples  of  a  Philanisus  from  "  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
21/8/84."  This  is  very  important ;  it  proves  that  Philanisus  exists 
also  in  Australia ;  and  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  marine  larvse  found 
in  Sydney  Harbour  are  those  of  the  Philanisus*  taken  by  Mr.  Meyrick 
at  Sydney. 

*  Mr.  Meyrick  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  particulars  concerning  this  species  : — "  It 
"was  common  on  the  rock-faces  in  the  Government  Domain,  Sydney,  where  there  is  a  rocky 
"point  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  called  'Mrs.  Macquarie's  Chair.'  I  particularly  noticed  these 
"  Caddisflies  from  their  position,  because  there  is  no  fresh  water  near,  save  that  after  wet 
"  weather  the  rock-faces  become  wet  from  the  drainage  through  the  stone  from  above.  I  there- 
"  fore  thought  it  quite  possible  they  might  be  marine." 
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I  conclude  these  notes  by  a  consideration  of  tlie  materials  of 
whicli  the  cases  are  formed.  In  the  New  Zealand  case,  the  materials 
were  chiefly  fragments  of  a  coralline  sea  weed,  but  were  evidently 
not  so  with  those  from  New  South  Wales.  I  therefore  submitted 
some  small  fragments  of  these  latter  to  my  fi-iend  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  for  microscopical  examination  of  cell- 
structure.  He  considers  the  fragments  to  be  those  of  either  Ulva 
or  Enteromorplia  ;  and  he  adds  that  both  these  genera  are  as  much 
found  in  estuaries  and  far  up  the  course  of  rivers  as  in  the  sea, 
and  that  they  especially  prefer  brackish  water.  Mr.  OUiff  states 
emphatically  that  no  fresh-water  stream  exists  where  the  larvae  are 
found.  If  admixture  of  fresh-water  be  necessary  for  the  larvse  of 
Fhilanisiis,  there  remains  a  possibility  that  land  springs,  covered  at 
high  water,  may  exist  on  the  beach  where  the  shallow  rock-pools 
occur.  On  this  point  I  have  asked  for  further  information.  In  any 
case,  the  larvae  must  be  covered  by  the  sea  during  half  of  their 
existence. 

Lewishani,  London  : 

November  5th,  1887. 


Pseudopsis  sulcata  and  Epurcea  diffusa  in  WanoicJcshire. — In  August  last  I 
captured  a  single  specimen  of  Pseiidopsis  sulcata  at  the  roots  of  herbage  growing 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  at  Knowle,  and  a  few  evenings  later,  on  visiting  a 
Cossus-infected  tree  at  Solihull  I  found  a  few  spcciraens  of  Epurcea  diffusa,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  other  sap-loving  species,  such  as  Homalota  cinnamomea,  Hister 
succicola,  and  Soronia  punctatissima.  The  Pseiidopsis  and  EpurcBa  are  both  new 
to  the  Birmingham  District. — W.  G.  Blatch,  214,  Green  Lane,  Smalllieath, 
Birmingham  :   October  Qth,  1887. 

Coleoptera  in  Sherwood  Forest. — During  a  short  yisifc  to  Sherwood  Forest  in 
September,  1885,  I  found  the  following  species  (with  many  others)  under  bark  : — • 
Prognatha  qvadricornis  (very  abundant  under  pine  bark),  Athous  rhombetis  (oak), 
Abrcens  fflobosus,  Rhizophagits  polittts,  Scoli/tus  destructor,  Tomicus  laricis.  In  the 
following  June  I  captured  in  the  same  locality  Staphylinits  ftdripes  (loose  bark), 
Philonthus  bipustulattis  (bark),  Leiodes  orbiculattts  (fungus),  Cossonus  linearis  (oak 
bark),  Antherophagus  nigricornis  (elder  blossom),  Omosita  depressa,  Hister  succicola, 
and  S.  merdarius,  the  last  three  in  dead  sheep.- — Id. 

Langelandia  anophthalma,  Aubd,  (^c,  in  potatoes. — As  I  hoped,  this  interesting 
beetle  has  again  appeared  in  my  potato  bed,  and  I  have  taken  in  all  some  fifty  speci- 
mens, both  in  the  decaying  seed  and  in  fragments  of  rotting  wood.  I  also  found  two 
or  three  pupjB,  which  were  white,  semi-translucent,  and  almost  exactly  similar  in  form 
to  the  perfect  insect.  Adelops  and  Anommatus  were  in  profusion,  and  I  might  have 
taken  almost  any  number  of  either;  seventeen  of  the  latter  once  from  a  single  potato  ! 
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In  company  with  them  were  two  specimens  of  the  very  rare  Bythluus  glahratus,'Rje, 
one  unfortunately  so  damaged  as  to  be  quite  worthless.  These  seemed  to  prefer  the 
semi-liquid  matter  of  the  decaying  potato,  whereas  the  other  species  all  inhabit,  as  a 
rule,  the  drier  substance  near  the  skin.  Among  the  other  Coleopterous  tenantry 
were  several  Falagria  thoracica  and  Oxytelus  insecaiux,  a  few  common  Homalotce, 
and  a  single  Ocypiis  similis,  whose  errand  was  probably  predacious  rather  than 
vegetarian.  Accompanying  these  were  a  host  of  Julus,  which,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  seem  to  do  little  real  harm.  As  an  almost  invariable  rule  they 
confine  their  attacks  to  the  seed  potatoes,  and  the  few  fresh  tubers  in  which  I 
have  found  them  were  nearly  all  diseased. — Theodore  Wood,  St.  Peter's,  Kent : 
October  3rd,  1887. 

SydropldlideB  in  the  Armagh  district. — In  addition  to  those  already  communi- 
cated by  me  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler  as  occurring  here,  I  have  taken  the 
following: — Philhydrus  maritimus,  two  specimens  at  Lowry's  Lough,  Anaccena 
limbata,  F.,  and  A.  variabilis,  Sharp,  both  common;  Laccobius  sinuatus,  L.  alutaceus, 
L.  niinutus,  and  L.  bipunctatus,  of  these  the  last  is  very  much  the  most  plentiful,  of 
niimiius  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen,  Limnebius  truncatellus,  common,  L.  nitidus, 
scarce,  Helophorus  (eneipennis,  common,  II.  arvernicus,  rather  rare,  Octhebius  bicolor, 
only  one  specimen,  Hydrcena  riparia  and  S.  nigrita,  both  common,  Cyclonotttm 
orbiculare,  one  specimen,  Cercyon  depressum,  one  specimen,  C.  hcemorrhous,  C.  unipunc- 
tatus,  C.  lugubris  C.  analis,  and  C.  minutus,  all  occur  but  sparingly.  To  the  Adephaga 
list  I  may  add  Chlanius  nigricornis,  taken  at  Lowry's  Lough  and  at  Lough  Neagh, 
C.  vestitus,  on  Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  Bembidium  punctulatiim,  at  Clay  Lake, 
Keady,  where  I  also  took  a  number  of  Pelophila  borealis  and  Bembidium  tibiale. 
Pterostichus  minor,  Anchomenus  gracilis,  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham  kindly 
sent  me  types  and  enabled  me  to  determine  my  specimens  to  be  this  species,  Amara 
aulica,  Panz.  Agabus  unguicularis,  Qyrinus  marinus  and  G.  minutus,  both  those 
last  in  numbers.  On  Carlingford  Mountain,  Co.  Louth,  I  took  one  specimen  each  of 
Olisthopus  rotundatus  and  Philhydrus  melanocephalus. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder 
Terrace,  Armagh  :   September  15th,  1887. 

Sirex  Juvencus  at  Wotton-rinder-Edye. — On  the  22nd  September,  a  very  fine 
female  of  this  beautiful  Sirex  was  observed  flying  about  in  a  cottage  garden,  and 
captui'ed  and  brought  to  me  the  same  day  for  identification.  The  capture  is  worth 
recording,  as  the  insect  is  undoubtedly  scarce,  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  instance  I 
know  of  its  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  other  species,  Sirex  gigas,  is  often  met  with,  and  has,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  proved  very  destructive  to  the  Deodar  Cedars,  which  ornament  our  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds. — V.  R.  Perkins,  Wotton-under-Edge :   October  10th,  1887. 

SimuUum  attacking  larvce  in  Japan. — I  have  called  attention  in  the  Proc. 
Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan  to  the  fact  that  a  minute  Dipteron  attacks  the  imago  of 
Stauropus  persimilis,  the  eastern  form  of  Stauropus  fagi,  sucking  its  blood  ;  it  is  a 
very  minute  yellow  sand-fly,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  Simulium.  I  have  now  ascer- 
tained that  this  fly  also  attacks  the  larva  of  Smerinthus  planus,  the  eastern  form  of 
Smerinthus  ocellatus.  I  yesterday  saw  and  examined  under  the  microscope  one  of 
this  fly,  which  had  its  proboscis  buried  in  the  back  of  a  nearly  full-fed  larva  of 
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Smerinthus  planus.  It  lias  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  observe  in  the 
highest  mountains,  uninhabited  by  either  man  or  beast,  great  swarms  of  Simulium, 
but  if  one  species  of  these  troublesome  blood-suckers  feeds  upon  other  insects,  the 
larger  species  may  also  do  so. — H.  Petee,  Yokohama  :  Septetnber  '7th,  1887. 

The  larva  of  Terias  Bethesha,  0.  Janson. — I  have  at  last  discovered  the  larva 
of  this  butterfly  ;  during  the  month  of  August  I  observed  in  my  garden  many 
specimens  of  Terias  Bethesha,  and  a  fortnight  ago  watched  two  females  depositing 
their  eggs  on  Cassia  mimosoides  ;  this  plant  having  pretty  bright  foliage,  I  had 
allowed  to  cover  a  small  ornamental  hill,  and  for  some  time  noticed  this  butterfly 
frequenting  this  common  weed.  The  larv£e  are  now  full-grown  ;  the  following  is  a 
rough  description  : — -Head  globular,  projecting,  body  uniform  in  thickness,  tapering 
off  abruptly  ;  slightly  pubescent ;  colour  bright  green,  harmonizing  with  the  colour  of 
the  plant ;  when  young,  it  has  a  conspicuous  pale  yellow  spiracular  line,  but  before 
changing  to  pupa  this  line  is  white.  The  larva  of  Terias  multiformis  is  very  similar, 
the  principal  difference  is  that  the  colour  is  a  shade  darker  green,  and  the  spiracular 
line  is  always  white,  and  when  full-fed  this  line  becomes  indistinct. — Id. 

P.S. — Referring  to  my  note  dated  7th  inst.,  concerning  the  larva  of  Terias 
Bethesha,  O.  Janson,  the  imagines  from  their  ova  are  Just  commencing  to  emerge,  and 
instead  of  Terias  Bethesha,  they  are  all  Iceta  !  !  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  extra- 
ordinary "  temperature  "  changes  of  Japanese  butterflies,  I  can  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  that  Bethesha  and  lata  are  one  and  the  same  species.  There  are,  however, 
several  suspicious  circumstances  :  the  first  is  that  I  know  Terias  to  be  a  very  short 
time  in  the  ova,  larva,  and  pupa  stages  ;  the  second  is  that  we  now  know  that  both 
Bethesha  and  lata  feed  on  the  same  plant.  Cassia  mimosoides,  there  is  no  doubt 
concerning  this  ;  the  third  is  that  Bethesha  only  appears  during  the  hottest  months, 
July  and  August,  and  is  absent  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  Iceta  being  only  found 
during  the  intervening  months,  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  in  September,  and  then 
hibernates  in  the  imago  during  the  winter,  re-appearing  in  the  spring  ;  and,  fourthly, 
I  now  remember  that  lata  last  spring  was  very  abundant  in  my  garden,  which  is  a 
long  strip,  over  an  acre  in  extent,  in  precisely  the  same  spot  that  I  afterwards 
observed  Bethesha  in  quantities.  My  friend,  Mr.  Nawa,  of  Gifu,  a  most  enthusiastic 
entomologist,  writes  me  under  date  of  September  7th,  received  10th,  that  he  also  had 
seen  Bethesha  depositing  its  eggs  on  Cassia  mimosoides,  but  had  not  yet  detected 
Iceta,  for  which  he  was  on  the  look  out ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  observa- 
tions tally  with  mine  in  the  result.  I  intend  next  spring  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt,  by  taking  the  same  precautions  as  when  reaving  Hecahe  and  mandarina,  and 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  lasta  and  Bethesha  are  one  and  the  same  species,  I  venture  to  say 
it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  we  ai*e  acquainted  with  in  Natural  History, 
as  it  would  completely  upset  all  hitherto  known  ideas  concerning  species,  lata  and 
Bethesha  being  entirely  different  in  appearance  and  form,  far  more  so  than  dozens  of 
species  of  the  allied  genera  ;  it  is  in  fact  an  analogous  case  to  planting  a  cherry  stono, 
and  finding  a  peach  tree  come  up. — September  20th,  1887. 

September  21  th.- — I  was  much  surprised  this  morning  on  examining  the  breeding 
cage  containing  the  pupse  from  eggs  laid  by  Terias  Bethesha,  to  find  an  imago 
emerged,  which  sti'ongly  resembles  Terias  Hecabe,  and  which  in  the  meanfimo  I  ara 
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led  to  believe  is  a  hybrid.  The  only  other  conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  wo 
have,  in  Japan,  only  one  species  of  Terias,  i.  e.,  multiformis,  ■which  embraces  Hecabe, 
mandarina,  Iceta,  and  Bethesba. 

The  mandarina  form  are  now  emerging  from  Hecabe  larva  ;  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  reversed  the  process,  although  I  have  often  before  bred  Hecabe  from  eggs 
laid  by  mandarina. — Id. 

Entomological  Notes. — The  following  notes,  suggested  by  reading  the  October 
and  November  numbers  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  may  prove  of  interest. 

Pieris  brassiccB  and  rapce  have  been  unusually  abundant  here  this  year. 

I  have  seen  Sphinx  convolvuli  several  times  in  my  garden,  it  would  not  look  at 
verbenas  or  petunias,  but  showed  a  great  partiality  to  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of 
Gladiolus.  I  can  confirm  all  that  Mr.  Barrett  says  about  its  noble  flight,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  observed. 

Mr.  Jenner's  statement  that,  "  partial  migration,  *  #  #  *  explains  the 
occasional  presence  of  great  numbers  (of  insects)  on  the  sea  coast,  as  every  move- 
ment in  that  direction  is  stopped,  and  the  species  becomes  as  it  were  heaped  up 
there,"  was  curiously  ilhistrated  by  an  occurrence  that  I  witnessed  in  April,  in  the 
island  of  Teneriffe.  Behind  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  stands  a  range  of  mountains 
with  a  strangely  sharp  crest,  near  the  summit  the  southern  slopes  are  carpeted  with 
a  small  bugloss  (£'c/ij«»«)  with  brilliant  purple  flowers;  on  the  north  side  of  tiic 
ridge  the  ground  falls  suddenly  away  in  precipitous  crags,  densely  wooded  with 
laurels  and  laurestinus  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  is  the  most  exquisite  fernery 
ever  imagined.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north,  which  struck  against 
the  clifP,  and  was  turned  upwards  by  it  :  a  large  number  of  white  butterflies,  Pieris 
Daplidice,  I  think,  impelled  either  by  curiosity,  a  love  of  adventure,  or  of  the 
beautiful,  or  what-not,  kept  flitting  up  these  purple  mountain-meadows,  and  making 
for  the  wooded  crags  ;  each  as  it  reached  the  edge  unsuspecting  was  cruelly  swept 
up  into  the  air,  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  after  a  brief  struggle  it  succumbed 
to  force  majeure,  came  down  again  and  patiently  began  anew  the  ascent  of  the  slope. 
Here  the  "  heaping  up "  was  literally  effected  ;  P.  Daplidice,  though  common 
throughout  the  island,  was  nowhere  so  abundant  as  on  this  spot. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  I  remember  seeing  Larentia  didy- 
mata  flying  freely  over  ragwort  in  bright  sunshine,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Jordan,  in 
Norway. 

Although  not  to  the  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  again  to  Teneriffe ; 
on  a  rubbish-heap  outside  the  town  of  Puerto  Cruz,  and  also  in  a  stubble-field,  I 
more  than  once  observed  the  gently-fluttering,  crambus-like,  flight  of  Ueiopeia 
pulchella  ;  on  a  tall,  shrub-like,  spurge  (?  Euphorbia  piscatoria)  the  grandly  con- 
spicuous larvee  of  Deilephila  euphorbicB  were  abundant  in  some  places ;  on  the 
snow-clad  (in  April)  lava  streams  of  the  Pico  del  Teyde,  Mr.  Wainwright  took  a 
specimen  of  Colias  Edusa,  at  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet. — Qr.  B.  Longstaff, 
Morthoe,  North  Devon  :  November  9th,  1887. 

Probable  extinction  of  Callimorpha  dominula  at  Dover. — For  many  years  past 
this  insect  has  been  locally  abundant  from  St.  Margaret's  Bay  to  Kingsdown,  near 
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Deal;  however,  the  falling  of  the  cliffs  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  numerouB 
collectors  of  "  bizarre  "  varieties,  who  search  for  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  is  rapidly 
decreasing  its  numbers.  This  summer  I  only  noticed  ttoo  specimens,  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  leaves  of  Eupatoritirn  cannahintim,  instead  of  the  thousands  I  have 
seen  in  former  years.  Although  a  Coleopterist,  I  could  not  help  admiring  this  lovely 
Lepidopteron,  and,  at  the  same  time,  feeling  sad  to  think  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  (if  the  amor  habendi  of  some  Lepidopterists  should  continue)  when  C 
dominula  will  disappear  from  this  locality.  I  may  here  mention  that  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  suffused  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Ricketts,  at 
St.  Margaret's  Bay,  on  the  6th  July,  1882,  an.d  figured  and  recorded  elsewhere. — ' 
C.  Gr.  Hali,  14,  Granville  Street,  Dover :  November,  1887. 

Migration  of  insects. — Mr.  Jenner's  remarks  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiv,  113)  ap- 
pear to  explain  the  excessive  abundance  of  particular  insects  during  certain  years 
in  a  far  clearer  light  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Immigration  has  doubtless  added 
many  species  to  our  lists,  but  surely  when  an  insect  appears  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
immigration  is  not  the  only  cause,  nor  the  only  answer  we  can  give  to  this  interesting 
enigma.  Cold  or  heat,  moisture  or  dampness,  abundance  or  absence  of  parasites, 
surely  these  affect  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  any  insect  more  than  immigration. 
Here,  in  Slieffield,  we  have  had  I'ieris  brassier,  napi,  and  rapce,  in  the  utmost 
profusion  this  season  ;  we  are  fifty  miles  away,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  sea,  and 
then  there  is  the  German  Ocean  to  be  crossed  before  the  continent  is  reached.  Could 
immigration,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  quantity  of  butterflies  ?  In  1877, 
Colias  Edusa  occurred  plentifully  in  my  father's  grounds,  about  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  this  town  of  smoke  and  dirt,  would  immigration  be  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  ?  I  think  most  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
most  improbable,  and  that  Mr.  Jenner's  supposition  would  be  far  nearer  the  real 
truth  in  explaining  this  interesting  phenomenon  than  the  theory  of  immigration.  I 
may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  year  in  which  Edusa  occurred  here  so  plentifully 
■was  a  very  dry  one ;  connecting  this  circumstance  with  the  fact  that  this  summer, 
also  an  exceptionally  dry  one,  has  been  the  means  of  creating  such  an  extreme 
abundance  of  three  of  our  butterflies,  we  have  a  just  cause  to  consider  that  a  hot,  dry 
season  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of  insects  generally,  and  a  wet  one  the  reverse. 
How  heat  or  damp  affects  their  parasites  I'emains  yet  to  be  proved ;  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  discovered  that  tliey  could  not  withstand  so  gi-eat  a  heat 
as  their  would-be  victims  ;  for  the  absence  of  the  cocoons  oi  Microgaster  glomeratus 
has  been  particularly  noticed  by  me  this  summer,  and,  owing  to  the  unusual  appear- 
ance of  its  progeny's  food,  one  would  have  expected  a  corresponding  increase  on  the 
part  of  the  parasite  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  has  been  the  case  here.  Whether  this 
supposition  will  hold  good  or  not,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  proved. — A.  E.  Hall, 
Norbury,  Pilsmoor,  Sheffield  :    October,  1887. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Co.  Waterford. — A  number  of  notices  of  the  occurrence  of 
S.  convolvuli  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  in  one  locality  of  Scotland,  have 
appeared  ;  and  it  strikes  me  it  may  be  of  interest  to  English  and  Scotch  brothers  of 
the  net,  as  well  as  to  Irish  confreres  (a  union  which  I  hope  will  never  be  repealed), 
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to  hear  that  this  fliio  insect  has  also  occurred  in  the  Co.  Watcrford.  I  captured 
three  specimens  this  year : — first,  on  the  4th  September,  over  a  bed  of  petunias ; 
second,  on  the  10th,  over  verbenas  ;  third,  on  the  11th,  over  petunias.  On  the  9th 
I  saw  one  hovering  over  a  bed  of  geraniums.  All  three  were,  unfortunately,  not  very 
good  specimens,  but  this,  I  think,  was  greatly  if  not  altogether  due  to  the  way  thatij 
they  buzzed  and  jumped  about  in  the  net.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  |^ 
Mr.  Barrett's  article  {ante,  p.  103).  His  observations  on  the  habits  of  S.  convolvuli 
quite  agree  with  mine.  — William  W.  Flemtng,  Clonegam  Eectory,  Portlaw,  Co. 
Waterfoi'd  :  November  2nd,  1887. 

Nepticula  tormentiUella  in  Yorlcuhire  and  Westmoreland. — It  seems  now  to  j 
be  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  Nepticula  referred  to  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Sang,  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  p.  138,  is  identical  with  the  continental 
N.  tormentiUella  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Mason,  who  has  in  his 
possession  the  few  specimens  bred  by  Mr.  Sang,  that  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  very  great  pleasure  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month,  I  met  with  the  larva  of  this  species  on  moors  both  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Westmoreland.  Unfortunately,  I  was  ratlier  too  late  to  find  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  mines  still  tenanted,  as  nearly  all  the  food-plant,  Potentilla 
tormentilla,  was  brown  and  dead.  I  should  imagine  that  this  species,  if  properly 
searched  for,  would  be  found  to  be  widely  and  pretty  generally  distributed  on  the 
high  moors  in  the  north  of  England,  as  I  at  once  came  across  it  on  the  only  two  bits 
of  moorland  which  I  searched,  and,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  empty  mines  seen, 
the  larvae  must  have  been  feeding  in  fair  numbers  a  little  earlier  in  the  autumn. 

The  larva  is  a  deep  clear  yellow,  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel 
showing  through  as  a  darker  line,  and  the  head  shining  brown.  It  apparently 
begins  to  feed  at  the  base  of  a  leaflet,  and  gradually  works  on  right  round  it  until 
the  whole  leaflet  is  completely  hollowed  out  and  transparent,  and  the  wanderings  of 
the  larva  can  only  be  traced  by  the  lines  of  dark  frass  which  mark  its  course. — 
Eustace  R.  Bankes,  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  :   October  20th,  1887. 

\_Nepticula  tormentiUella,  H.-S.,  of  which  a  detailed  description  by  v.  Heine- 
mann  will  be  found  in  the  Berlin  ent.  Zeitschrift.,  1871,  p-  213,  has  very  narrow 
anterior-wings,  bronzy-green  at  the  base,  with  the  silvery  fascia  considerably  beyond 
the  middle  (v.  Heinemann  says  between  §  and  f),  preceded  by  a  purple  band,  and 
the  entire  apical  portion  of  the  wing  also  purple  ;  the  head  deep  black.  My  own 
Dunkeld  Nepticula,  bred  from  P.  tormentilla  27  years  ago,  has  no  purple  before  the 
silvery  fascia,  and  the  head  is  not  black,  but  rather  of  a  dull  dark  ferruginous  tint. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  when  the  perfect  insects  appear,  whether  the  York- 
shire larvge  collected  by  Mr.  Bankes  produce  the  true  tormentiUella,  or  are  identical 
with  my  SDlitary  and  nameless  Dunkeld  insect. — H.  T.  Stainton  :  November 
\Uh,  1887.] 

A  larval  character  peculiar  (?)  to  the  Gelechidw. — In  the  course  of  some  in- 
teresting notes  in  the  November  number,  Mr.  Fletcher  alludes  to  his  disappointment 
in  mistaking  the  larva  of  a  Tortrix  for  a  Depressaria,  and  adds,  "  to  my  eyes  many 
of  the  larvae  of  these  genera  are  much  alike."  The  occasion,  therefore,  seems  co;i- 
veuient  for  drawing  attention  to  a  very  simple  character,  viz.,  an  additional  spot 
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one  on  each  side,  on  the  back  of  segments  3  and  4,  by  which  many  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Gelechidce  may,  I  believe,  be  known  from  other  larvse,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Tineina  or  the  Tortricina.  These  spots  are  much  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  and  lie  close  to  the  middle  line,  interior  to,  and  slightly  in  advance 
of,  the  first  ordinary  spot.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  first  noticed  these 
spots,  and  in  the  interval  many  larvae  liave  been  examined  ;  the  result  being,  that 
whilst  they  have  been  present  in  every  Depressaria  and  Oelechia,  in  which  the 
ordinary  spots  were  distinct,  they  have  been  absent,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  all  the 
others.  Should  further  observation  confirm  this,  a  rather  curious  point  will,  I  think, 
have  been  established,  and  one  of  some  practical  importance  in  a  subject,  whei'e  so 
much  is  difiicult  and  obscure.  I  may  add  that  these  spots  have  already  done  good 
service  by  enabling  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  locate  at  once  a  new  or  half- 
forgotten  larva. — John  H.  Wood,  Tarrington,  Ledbury  :  November  11th,  1887. 

Note  on  Batrachedra  pinicolella.—l  have  read  Dr.  Wood's  account  of  the 
life-history  of  this  species  {ante,  p.  126)  with  considerable  interest,  liut  was  rather 
astonished  to  find  it  stated  that  its  food-plant  is  the  spruce  {Abies  excelsa),  and  not 
the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris),  with  which  latter  tree  I  had  always  thought  it  was 
connected.  The  insect  is,  in  some  seasons,  not  uncommon  in  this  district,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  sometimes  taken  the  imago,  I  think  it  extremely 
improbable  that  its  larva  is  entirely  a  spruce-feeder.  On  referring  to  my  notes,  I 
find  that  on  July  5th,  1885,  fifteen  specimens  were  taken  by  beating  Scotch  fir,  most 
of  them  being  in  fine  condition.  Now,  the  nearest  spruce  is  quite  half  a  mile  distant 
from  where  I  obtained  these  specimens.  Hence  it  would  seem  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  in  our  district  Batrachedra  pinicole/la  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  a  Scotch 
fir-feeder. — E.  A.  Atmoee,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :   Norember  Sth,  1887. 


Kepoet  of  the  Entomologist  foe  the  teae  1886,  by  Chaeles  V.  Eixey 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1886.     With  11  plates.     Washington  :  1887,  8vo. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  the  contents  of  this  Report  are  as 
varied  and  exhaustive  as  are  those  of  its  predecessors.  We  can  only  allude 
especially  to  two  articles.  The  fii'st  is  on  Icerya  Pitrchasi,  Maskell  ("  the 
cottony  cushion-scale"),  which  is  doing  enormous  damage  in  California,  into 
which  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  imported  from  Australia  in  1872.  Mr.  Maskell 
has,  in  another  place,  detailed  the  ravages  caused  by  it  in  New  Zealand.  Although 
there  seems  a  probability  that  the  natural  food-plants  are  species  of  Acacia,  it 
unfortunately  shows  itself  capable  of  subsisting  on  almost  any  plant,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  Coccidce  that  are  active  in  all  stages.  The  details  for  this  are  very  full 
and  interestiiig,  and  are  illustrated  by  several  plates,  one  of  which  is  coloured.  The 
male  is  a  very  extraordinary  creature,  and  in  its  antennae,  and  otherwise,  differs  greatly 
from  that  sex  of  most  CoccidcB.  In  an  appendix  are  given  the  results  of  no  less  than 
156  experiments  with  various  remedial  agents,  the  preference  being  given  to  soap 
washes.  The  second  article  we  propose  to  notice  is  that  on  "Buffalo  Gnats,"  which, 
translated  into  scientific  language,  means  species  of  Simulium  ("  IMidges").    In  our 
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country  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  our  midges  is  that  they  are  excessively 
irritating  and  annoying.  In  Hungary,  &c.,  a  species  (<S.  coluinhaczense)  has  long 
been  known  to  cause  death  in  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  United  States  there  are  two 
species  that  often  cause  great  destruction  to  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  the  loss  of 
stock  thereby  being  sometimes  enormous,  and  death  in  man  also  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  To  realize  this,  one  has  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  the  swarms  of  | 
these  minute  pests,  and  the  myriads  attacking  a  single  unfortunate  animal.  As  ini 
true  gnats,  &c.,  it  is  only  the  ?  that  sucks  blood.  As  only  a  tithe  of  the  $  Simulia^. 
can  ever  have  a  taste  of  blood,  it  has  been  surmised  that  this  taste  might,  in  some! 
occult  manner,  benefit  the  race.  Prof.  Eiley  thinks  otherwise,  and  opines  that  a  ? 
gorged  with  blood  dies  almost  instantly;  what  may  be  death  to  the  attacked  is  certain 
death  to  the  attackers.  We  would  gladly  notice  other  chapters  in  this  valuable 
Keport  did  space  permit. 


The    South    London   Entomological  and    Natural    History  Society 
October  27tA,  1887.— E.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  M.  Ince  and  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited  dwarfed  form.s  and  varieties  of  Lyccetia  Cori/clon,  Fb 
taken  this  year.  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Ince,  a  variety  of  the  under-side  of  Argynnis  Paphia, 
L.  Mr.  Sheldon,  living  larvse  of  JEupithecia  expallidata,  Gn.,  and  Aphomia  sociella, 
L.,  and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  hibernation  of  this  species  in  the  larval  stage. 
Mr.  Tutt,  a  cocoon  of  Satiirnia  pavonia,  L.,  having  two  exits,  there  being  only  one 
pupa  inside.  Mr.  Tutt  stated  tliat  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hackney,  had  met  with  a  similar, 
cocoon  of  Bomlyx  trifolii,  Esp.  Mr.  Eobinson,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor^ 
Tapinostola  fulva,  Hb.,  Plu.sia  chryson,  Esp.,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Noctiia  which 
Mr.  Weir  said  was  probably  a  variety  of  Orthosia  itpsilon,  Bork.  Mr.  E.  Adkin, 
read  "  Notes  on  collecting  at  Eastbourne  during  August  and  part  of  September."  At, 
the  close  of  the  paper  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  J.  Weir,  Sheldon, 
Tutt,  Cooper,  Carrington,  Tugwell,  Wellman,  and  Billups  took  part. 

November  10th,  1887. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  Xeay,  J.  H.  A.  Jenner,  and  A.  Eobinson,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  exhibited  a  curious  form  of  Hadena  dentiva,  Esp.,  red  forms 
of  Noctua  glareosa,  Esp.,  a  series  oi  Noctua  castanea,  Esp.,  from  Perth,  and  a  series 
of  Tephrosia  biundularia,  Bork,  from  Derliyshire.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  strongly  marked 
variety  of  Noctua  baia,  Fb.,  &c.  Mr.  Tugwell,  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  forms  of 
Soarmia  repandata,  L.  Mr.  Mera,  fine  varieties  of  Arctia  caia,  L.,  bred  from  ova 
hatched  in  June.  Mr.  Kenward  also  exhibited  varieties  of  ^.  caia.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark 
Polyommatiis  Phlaas,  L.  (bred),  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Druce,  a  melanio 
variety  of  Vanessa  urticce,  L.,  taken  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Sheldon,  a  long  series  of 
Tephrosia  biundularia,  Bork,  from  Derbyshire,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Tutt, 
specimens  of  Diantha'cia  compita,  Fb.,  from  Germany,  and  a  variety  of  D.  nana, 
Eott.,  very  closely  approaching  the  specimens  of  compta.  Mr.  West  (Gi-eenwicli), 
species  of  Dytiscus.  Mr.  Billups,  Astynomus  cedilis,  L.,  Strangalia  auruleida,  F., 
and  Nehria  complanata,  L.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper  on  "  Darwin's  Theory  of 
Hybridism." — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London  :  Nov.  2nd,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Acidalia  immorata,  L.,  purchased  by  him 
some  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Desvignes.  Mr.  Stevens 
remarked  that  two  specimens  of  the  insect  lately  captured  near  Lewes  had  just 
been  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Jenner  as  a  species  new  to  Britain. 

Mr.  Adkin  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  a  series  of  male  and  female 
specimens  of  Arctia  mendica  from  Co.  Cork  ;  also,  for  comparison,  two  specimens  of 
A.  mendica  from  Antrim,  and  a  series  of  bred  specimens  from  the  London  district. 

Mr.  Enoc'k  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Calocoris  bipunctatus  containing  an  internal 
parasitic  larva. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  three  species  of  Coleoptera  new  to  the  British  list,  viz. : — 
Octhebius  auriculatns,  Rey,  found  some  years  ago  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  but 
described  only  quite  recently  by  M.  Rey  from  specimens  found  at  Calais  and  Dieppe  ; 
Limnius  rivularis,  Rosenh.,  found  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Power  at  Woking ;  and 
Tropiphorus  obtusus,  taken  by  himself  on  the  Banks  of  the  Water  of  Cairn, 
Dumfriesshire.  Dr.  Sharp  also  exhibited  a  OoJiathiis  recently  described  by 
Dr.  O.  Nickerl  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Ooliathus  Atlas,  and  remarked 
that  the  species  existed  in  several  collections,  and  had  been  supposed  to  be  possibly 
a  hybrid  between  G.  regius  and  G.  cacicus.  He  also  exhibited  a  living  example  of  the 
Mole  Cricket,  Gyrllotalpa  vulgaris,  from  Southampton ;  between  the  spines  of  its 
hind  legs  were  a  number  of  living  Acari. 

Mr.  Eland  Shaw  exhibited  two  species  of  Orthoptera,  which  had  been  unusually 
abundant  this  year,  viz.  : — Nemobius  sylvestris,  from  the  New  Forest,  and  Tettix 
suhulattts,  from  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  the  cocoons  of  three  species  of  Lepidoptera,  in 
which  the  colour  of  the  silk  had  been  controlled  by  the  use  of  appropriate  colours  in 
the  larval  environment  at  the  time  of  spinning  up.  He  said  this  colour  susceptibility 
had  been  previously  proved  by  him  in  1886  in  the  case  of  Saturnia  carpini,  and  the 
experiments  on  the  subject  had  been  described  in  the  Proc.  Royal  Society,  1887.  It 
appeared  from  these  experiments  that  the  cocoons  were  dark  brown  when  the  larvse 
had  been  placed  in  a  black  bag ;  white  when  they  had  been  freely  exposed  to  light 
with  white  surfaces  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Poulton  stated  that  other 
species  subjected  to  experiment  during  the  past  season  afforded  confirmatory  results. 
Thus  the  mature  larvse  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  had  been  exposed  to  white 
surroundings  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  H.  Newman,  and  cream-coloured  cocoons  were 
produced  in  all  cases  ;  whilst  two  or  three  hundred  larvae  from  the  same  company 
spun  the  ordinary  dark  brown  cocoons  among  the  leaves  of  the  food-plant.  In  the 
^.atter  case  the  green  surroundings  appeared  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of 
a  colour  which  corresponded  with  that  which  the  leaves  would  subsequently  assume. 
Mr.  Stainton  suggested  that  larvie  should  be  placed  in  green  boxes,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  cocoons  would  be  green.  He  understood  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  cocoons  formed  amongst  leaves  became  brown  because  the  larvae 
knew  what  colour  the  leaves  would  ultimately  become.  The  discussion  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  others. 

Mr.  Klein  read  "  Notes  on  Uphestia  Kiihniella,"  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
living  larvae  of  the  species,  which  he  said  had  been  recently  doing  great  damage  to 
flour  in  a  warehouse  in  the  East  of  London. 
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Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  species  of  the  Lepidopterous  I 
genus  Euchromia ;  with  descriptions  of  new  species  in  tlie  collection  of  the  British  ^ 
Museum." 

Lord  Walsingham  communicated  a  note  substituting  the  generic  name  ^o wo w^^- 
mus  for  the  generic  name  AnJcistrophorus — which  was  prc-occnpied — used  in  his 
"  Revision  of  the  genera  Acrolophus  and  Anaphora"  recently  published  by  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  announced  that  at  the  December  meeting  he  would  exhibit  a 
series  of  diagrams  of  wings  of  insects,  and  make  some  observations  on  the  homologies 
of  the  veins. — H.  Goss,  Hon.   Secretary. 


ON   A   NEW   SPECIES   OF   HETMRIUS  FEOM   TANGIER. 
BY    GEOEGE    LEWIS,    F.L.S. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  cajitured,  on  the  14th  March  last,  in  the  nest 
of  a  "  bright  red  ant  "  at  Tangier,  a  new  species  o£  Hetcerhis  which 
is  remarkable  in  having  the  hind  angles  of  the  thorax  acntely  produced, 
and  it  is  the  only  Ilisterid  in  the  Family  in  which  this  character  is  so 
conspicuous. 

HeT^ERIUS    ACUTANGXTLtrS,    tl.  sp. 

Breviter   ovatus,    hrunneo-ferrugineus,    sat    nitidvs ;     thorace    dense   ocellafo-i 
punctata,    angidis  posticis  transversim  p)roductis ;     tibiis   antici.'s   aspere  ocellato 
punctatis.  Long.  2'8  mm. 

Head  and  thorax  densely  punctate,  punctures  ocellated,  especially  behind  the 
neck.  Forehead  with  two  lateral  stria;,  which  are  feebly  biangulate,  and  do  not 
meet  in  front,  but  continue  down  part  of  the  clypeus  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
thorax  is  punctate  throughout  its  entire  surface,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
opacity,  the  anterior  angles  are  obtusely  produced  and  slightly  reflexed,  the  sides  are 
narrowly  marginate  and  somewhat  parallel  for  about  three-fourtlis  of  the  length, 
with  the  posterior  angles  produced  and  acuminate.  There  is  a  small  rather  trans 
verse  fovea  at  the  base  of  the  angle,  and  the  scutellum  is  smooth  and  triangular 
The  elytra  have  three  striae,  1st  complete,  2nd  evanescent  posteriorly,  3rd  basal  and 
short,  the  dorsal  surface  is  punctulate  throughout,  with  apices  of  the  elytra  clothed 
with  erect  hairs.  Prosternum  is  broadly  canaliculate,  the  canaliculation  being 
shining,  with  a  few  irregular  punctures,  deep  and  somewliat  narrowed  in  front, 
shallow  and  broad  behind,  and  a  little  sinuate  before  the  coxae ;  the  base  is  broadly 
emarginate,  with  the  angles  on  either  side  produced  somewhat  acutely  behind  the 
coxse.  The  sides  of  the  thorax  beneath  are  densely  and  ocellately  punctured.  The 
metasternum  is  finely  and  feebly  punctulate  and  wholly  depressed,  the  depression 
anteriorly  being  so  deep  that  the  mesosternum  is  inclined  to  be  vertical.  Propygidium 
and  pygidium  feebly  and  sparsely  punctate,  the  first  having  erect  hairs.  The  forelegs 
are  opaque,  roughly  and  densely  punctate  and  ocellated,  the  second  and  third  pairs 
are  smoother  on  the  inner  surface,  with  the  tibiae  very  broad  and  nearly  triangular. 

This  species  resembles  H.  Bedeli,  Lewis  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxi, 
1884,  p.  83)  in  the  dilatation  of  the  tibiae,  but  there  the  similitude 
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ceases.  In  Bedeli  the  frontal  stria  is  raised,  nearly  semicircular,  and 
not  interrupted  in  front,  and  the  thoracic  punctures  are  scattered 
irregularly  and  only  a  few  are  oeellatcd  ;  it  is  also  sub-rotundate  in 
outline. 

Mr.  Walker  captured  on  the  same  day  Hetcerius  araehnoides, 
Fairm.,  hut  this  was  associated  with  an  "active  slender  black  ant," 
and  I  regret  I  cannot  at  present  give  the  specific  names  of  the  Formi- 
cidcB.  There  are  now  ten  species  of  Setcerius  known  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Wimbledon  : 

November  15ih,  18S7. 


NOTE    ON    SOME    BRITISH    COCCID^.    (No.   8). 

BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

{^Concluded  from  •page  101). 

Lecanium  gibberum. 

Coccus  gilher,  Dalman,  K.  Vet.   Ac.  Handl.  for  1825,  p.  366,  4,  tab.  iv,  fig.  6—12 

(1826).     Westwood,  Introd.  Mod.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  fig.  118,  18. 
Lecanium  gibber,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cocbin.,  p.  252,  pi.  i,  fig.  8,  pi.  xi,  fig.  ]9. 

?  .  Irregularly  spheroidal,  the  curve  of  the  upper  portion  interrupted  in  the 
middle  by  a  shallow  yet  wide  longitudinal  sulcation,  thus  causing  on  each  side  of  it 
a  rounded  bulge  or  gibbosity,  whence  the  curve  of  the  sides  is  less  than  if  the  figure 
were  a  true  spheroid  ;  the  base  is  of  considerable  size,  varying  in  form  and  dimension 
to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  young  terminal  branch  to  which  it  is 
attached  ;  surface  smooth,  punctured  round  the  base  ;  colour  pale  fuscous,  with  a 
median,  indented,  yellowish  band ;  eventually  one  of  my  two  examples  became 
reddish-brown.  AntennsB  (now  first  described)  of  six  joints,  in  every  respect  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  L.fuscum  {c.f.  fig.).  Diam.,  5,  height,  4'50  mm. 

Male  unknown. 

Dalman  (I.  c.)  describes  the  species  thus : — 

"  Femina  vctusta  valde  turgida,  gibba  ;  brunnea,  Isevis,  nitida  ;  apertura  retusa 
obovata. 

"  Superficies  leevis,  non  vel  obsolete  tantum  punctulata." 

He  states  that  the  scales  are  found  on  aspen,  birch,  hazel,  and 
other  trees,  and  that  their  form  varies  much  according  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  site.  He  gives  several  examples  ;  my  two  specimens 
agree  best  with  his  fig.  8,  and  with  Signoret's  pi.  xi,  fig.  19. 

Siguoret  (Z.  c.)  describes  the  single  example  he  obtained  from  an 
alder  tree  in  Austria,  saying  of  Dalman's  type — "  II  forme  une  masse 
composee  de  deux  boules  reunies."  He  thinks  that  Dalman  has  con- 
founded several  species  together,  because  there  is  too  much  difference 
among  them  to  be  considered  as  one  only,  more  especially  as  they  live 
on  different  trees. 
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My  two  examples  came  from  the  same  oak,  and  were  obtained  at 
the  same  time,  as  L.fuscum,  and  were  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Bignell,  of  Stonehouse.  In  view  of  the  many  points  of  similarity, 
and  the  few  of  difference,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  only  a  form  of  L.fuscum,  which  has  already  a  variation  from 
the  type  in  an  oblate-spheroid  ;  but  at  present,  having  no  absolute 
proof,  this  is  merely  matter  of  opinion. 

Eeiopeltis  Lichtensteinii,  Sign. 

In  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Cochinelles,"  p.  445^  Dr.  Signoret  has  the 
following  :  — 

"  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  Eriopeltis  festuccB  that  we  have  collected 
at  Hyeres,  or  that  we  have  received  from  M.  Lichtenstein,  who  had  gathered  them 
at  Montpellier,  we  have  always  observed  that  there  were  two  very  distinct  types — 
one  having  a  sac  with  curly  woolly  filaments,  almost  scaly,  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  sac  very  densely  felted.  Having  also  received  some  large  examples 
sent  by  M.  Eitsema  from  Holland,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  consider  the  last 
form  as  a  new  species,  which  we  have  named  JEriojjeltis  Lichtensteinii  (Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  entomol.,  Feb.  14th,  1877,  p.  47),  reserving  the  name  festucce  for  the  typical 
species  of  Boyer  de  Fonscolombe,  which  we  possess,  and  which  has  the  curled 
woolly  sac. 

"  The  necessary  microscopic  study  would  at  present  take  up  too  much  of  our 
time,  and  it  will  form  the  subject  of  a  more  extended  note  hereafter." 

Eonscolombe's  species  herein  alluded  to  was  described  in  the 
"  Annales  Soc.  Ent.  France,"  iii,  210,  pi.  3,  fig.  9,  thus : — 

"  Son  corps  est  ovale,  allonge,  entiercment  convert  d'un  fourreau  blanc  coton- 
neux,  dont  les  polls  sont  herisses  en  dehors,  I'intervalle  eutre  le  corps  et  le  coton  est 
ordinairement  rempli  de  quantite  de  petites  larves  d'un  rouge  fonce  qui  courent 
assez  vite,  quand  on  met  h,  decouvert  le  corps  de  la  mere  en  mai ;  on  le  trouve  aussi 
I'et^,  et  toujours  le  long  des  feuilles  et  des  tiges  du  Festuca  phcBuicoides  et  du  F. 
ccEspitosa,  Desf." 

In  this  Magazine,  vol.  xxii,  p.  141  (1885),  Mr.  Gr.  C.  Bignell  in- 
forms us  that  on  the  22nd  July,  1885,  near  Whitsand  Bay,  Mr.  J. 
Scott,  in  his  presence,  found  on  Festuca  hromoides  two  sacs  of  an 
EriopeJtis,  both  of  which  were  sent  to  me ;  one  of  them  produced  a 
male,  the  other  was  full  of  eggs.  On  the  3rd  August,  at  Bickleigh, 
other  cases  were  found  on  the  same  kind  of  grass,  and  were  forwarded 
to  me  :  like  those  first  sent  they  were  the  felted  form  and  full  of  eggs. 
Mr.  Bignell  says  of  them,  "  Scott  and  I  obtained  several  females, 
clothed  in  white  cotton,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  when  taken  in 
October  ;  these  were  obtained  low  down  on  the  stems,  those  found  at 
the  end  of  September  and  during  October  are  well  up  from  the  soil 
and  very  consjncuous."     Some  of  these  latter,  three  times  larger  than 
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the  first  found,  were  also  sent  to  me,  and  were  of  the  long  curly-wool 
kind.  Subsequently  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  gave  me  three  examples 
of  the  large  white  ?  sacs  which  he  obtained  at  Folkestone  Warren 
and  exhibited  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Feb.  3rd, 
1886  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1886,  Proceed.,  p.  1),  and  these  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  found  at  Bickleigh  in  October. 

We  have  then  both  of  the  forms  of  sac  noticed  by  Signoret ;  the 
large  long-wool  one  which  he  refers  (and  I  think  correctly)  to  JErio- 
feltisfestucce,  Fonsc.  ;  the  smaller,  felted,  short-wool  one  is  the  Tl. 
LicJitensteinii,  Sign.  I  cannot  find  that  Signoret  ever  made  his  pro- 
mised investigation,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  He  may  be  right  in  his 
suggestion  of  two  species,  but  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at,  pending 
further  elucidation,  was  that  the  felted  sacs  found  in  July  are  either 
the  same  as  the  long-wool  ones  found  in  October,  but  abraded  during 
the  winter,  or,  more  probably,  that  they  have  been  produced  after 
hibernation  from  the  eggs  contained  in  the  latter,  and  are  the  growth 
of  the  year  ;  this  latter  proposition  is  more  consonant  with  the  economy 
of  the  Lecanina.  The  question  is  open  for  future  investigation  ;  in 
the  mean  time  we  have,  nominally,  two  species. 

LiCHTENSIA   VIBURNI. 

Lichtensia  vibiirni,  Sign.,  Ess.  Cochin.,  p.  204,  pi.  x,  fig.  7  and  7«. 

Larva-scale  pale  citron-yellow,  oval,  flat,  with  a  long  median  fusiform  space,  and 

four  (two  on  each  side)  slight  anterior  lateral  carinte. 

Length,  2'25,  breadth,  1  mm. 

(J  scale  (the  larval  covering  having  been  thrown  off)  whitish,  transparent, 
long-oval,  the  median  space  as  in  the  larva,  but  dark  or  brown  and  opaque,  with 
slightly  raised  edges  ;  from  its  anterior  end  two  strong  carinse  proceed  obliquely  to 
the  margin  in  a  V"fo'''Ui  and  on  each  side  two  slighter  carinse,  of  which  the  one  is 
about  the  middle,  the  other  posterior ;  all  the  carinse  white. 

Length,  2'25,  breadth,  1'50  mm. 

<?  imago  orange-yellow  ;  head,  and  anterior  and  posterior  margin  of  the  thoracic 
depression  broadly,  pale  brown,  or  the  head  dark  brown  ;  eyes  and  ocelli  black  ; 
antenn£e  yellow,  very  hairy,  of  ten  joints,  3rd  to  6th  long,  sub-equal,  the  others 
short  ;  wings  whitish,  transparent,  along  the  radial  nervure  roseate  ;  halteres  short, 
with  one  terminal  hair ;  the  body  with  two  long  white  terminal  filaments  ;  legs 
dingy  brownish.  Exp.  of  wings,  3  mm. 

?  adult  scale  pale  citron-yellow,  ovate,  flat-convex,  an  indistinct  longitudinal 
row  of  short,  transverse,  light  brownish  marks  on  each  side  of  a  narrow,  clear  median 
space  ;  surface  (under  a  lens)  finely  punctate,  more  strongly,  or  even  crenate,  on  the 
brownish  marking.  Under-side  all  pale.  Scale  finally  covered  with  a  cottony 
pellicle.  Antennse  of  eight  joints,  the  first  two  short,  3rd  longest  of  all,  4th  and  5th 
sub-equal,  shorter  than  3rd,  7th  shorter,  6th  and  8th  nearly  equal,  the  latter  with 
gradate  sides,  and  hairy.  Length,  3*50 — 4"50,  breadth,  240— 3  mm. 
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At  the  end  of  April  Mr.  G.  0.  Bignell,  Stoiieliouae,  Devon,  sent 
me  some  leaves  of  ivy  {Hedera  helix)  from  plants  growing  against  an 
adjacent  garden  wall,  on  the  under-side  of  each  of  which  were  many 
(sometimes  a  dozen)  scales,  evidently  of  a  Lecanid,  much  resembling 
those  of  Lecanium  hesjjeridiim  in  the  young  state  ;  they  appeared  to 
be  fixed,  but  I  soon  found  that  they  moved  about,  and  were  in  the 
larva  condition.  I  despaired  of  rearing  them  on  the  detached  leaves, 
and  put  them  on  ivy  growing  in  the  garden,  but  they  did  not  take  to 
the  leaves,  and  perished. 

At  the  end  of  May  and  on  June  6th  Mr.  Bignell  sent  a  further 
supply  of  ivy  leaves  wdth  scales  attached  ;  nearly  all  of  them  were 
those  of  males,  but  the  majority  were  empty,  the  perfect  insect  having 
emerged,  but  I  was  pleased  to  obtain  seven  or  eight  of  the  imago 
within  a  few  days. 

There  were  also  some  six  or  seven  adult  female  scales,  as  described 
above.  Up  to  this  time  everything  pointed  to  the  species  being  a 
Lecanium,  but  I  had  seen  on  two  of  the  leaves  small  cottony  masses 
which  might  have  formed  part  of  the  ovisac  of  a  Pulvinaria,  and  I 
thus  suspected  that  the  insects  before  me  might  possibly  be  of  that 
genus.  I  was,  however,  surprised  on  June  7th  to  find  that  two  of 
them  had  within  a  few  hours  completely  covered  themselves  with  a 
thin  white  pellicle  thinly  overlaid  with  cotton-like  material,  closer 
and  more  flocky  on  the  sides  towards  the  margin,  but  no  visible  ovisac. 
I  then  found  that  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  a  species  dis- 
covered by  M.  Lichtenstein  at  Montpellier  on  leaves  of  laurustinus  ' 
{Viburnum  tinus)  being  discordant  with  the  genus  Pulvinaria  (which 
has  only  an  inferior  and  posterior  ovisac),  and  also  with  PhilUppia 
(which  makes  an  entire  sac-envelope  for  itself,  and  of  which  the  an- 
tennae of  the  female  have  only  six  joints),  Signoret  {I.  c.)  had  consti- 
tuted for  it  the  genus  Lichtensia,  thus  characterized  : — 

"  $  flattened,  having  eight  joints  in  the  antennse,  and  having,  at  the  adult  stage 
of  life,  after  fecundation,  a  cottony  pellicle  which  completely  covers  her,  except  at 
the  part  where  she  is  fixed  to  the  plant,  the  eggs  laid  in  a  cottony  mass." 

The  species  I  now  have,  evidently  of  this  genus,  does  not  differ 
from  Signoret's  description  of  L.  vihurni,  except  in  some  small  points  ; 
thus  he  does  not  mention  the  faint  brown  marking  of  the  scale  of  the 
$  ,  and  he  gives  the  7th  joint  of  the  antennte  as  the  shortest,  which  I 
do  not  perceive,  he  also  says  there  is  a  nebulosity  along  the  radial 
nerve  in  the  wings  of  the  male,  while  mine  has  a  roseate  hue  there, 
but  I  do  not  think  that,  in  view  of  the  close  agreement  in  the  majority 
of  characters,  these  small  differences  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
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distinct  species.  The  greatest  discrepancy  in  connection  is  the  food- 
plant,  but  among  the  Goccidce  such  variation  of  the  food  often  happens 
and  is  not  of  itself  of  specific  importance.  Mr.  Bignell  informs  me 
that  there  are  no  bushes  of  laurestinus  near  the  place  where  the 
ivy  grows. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  white  eggs  are  laid  under  the  maternal 
coverlet.  One  ?  I  saw  walking  about  after  the  development  of  the 
cotton  on  the  sides  had  begun. 

The  genus  and  species  (the  latter  the  only  one  known)  are  new 
to  Britain. 

With  the  larval  scales  were  a  great  many  others,  oval,  very  convex, 
blackish  in  the  middle,  brown  at  the  sides,  each  containing  a  pupa  of 
a  Hymenopterous  parasite,  which  had  eaten  up  and  taken  the  place  of 
the  larva  of  the  Lichtensia. 


evident 
Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Oethezia  iNSiaNis,  n.  sp. 

(Fig.  1).     Piccous-black.     Head  small,  convex,  exserted  ;    eyes  and  ocelli 
.     Antennae  (Fig.  2)  long,  pale,  with  blackish  spots  or  clouds,  furnished  with 

strongjOutstanding  hairs; 
composed  of  nine  joints, 
exclusive  of  a  large  an- 
tcnniferous  process  simu- 
lating a  joint,  1st  joint 
stout,  sub-clavate,  end 
rounded,  2nd  cylindrical, 
longest  of  all,  the  re- 
mainder oblong,  with  ob- 
tuse ends,  but  the  last  is 
more  pointed,  all  in 
I  >  '    '  /        y  length  subequal.   Thorax 

^.m-^  I         \  large,  convex,  prominent 

and   rounded    in    front. 
Fig.  4.  the  disc  with  a  large, wide 

and  deep  depression  ;  scutellum  with  a  large  median  hollow.  Wings  broad,  ovate, 
diaphanous,  iridescent ;  the  furcate  nerve  scarcely  darker.  Halteres  (Fig.  4)  short, 
fine,  straight,  of  one  joint,  with  one  apical  seta.  Abdomen  slender,  tubular,  the 
external  margin  of  the  segments  bluntly  dentate  ;  from  the  last  segment  on  its 
lower  side,  closely  posterior  to  two  round  tubercles,  arise  two  white,  projecting, 
setaceous  filaments,  longer  than  the  body ;  being  covered  with  cereous  matter  they 
become  cylindrical,  but  if  denuded  they  appear  as  brown  setae,  and  each  splits  into 
two  ;  genitalia  as  shown  in  the  Fig.  3,  on  the  under-side  of  a  long-cordate  form. 
Legs  pale,  with  dark  obscurations,  and  strong  projecting  black  hairs  j  tibia;  long ; 
tarsi  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  tibiae,  with  one  claw. 

Length  of  body,  1  mm. ;  exp.  of  wings,  2  mm. 
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?   (Fig.  1).     Head  small,  eyes  prominent,  rostrum  thick,  conical.     Antennse 
(Fig.  8)  fulvous,  short,  tapering,  of  eight  joints,  the  1st  thick,  sometimes  infuscate, 

2nd  to  7th  constricted 
beyond  the  middle  so  as 
to  simulate  two  joints, 
the  8th  long,  slender, 
pointed,  black.  Body 
(including  the  thorax) 
piceous-black  above, 
short  -  broad  -  oval,  sur- 
rounded (except  over  the 
head)  by  a  marginal  se- 
ries of  snow-white,  late- 
^2  3.  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  j.j^iiy  connected,  lamellse, 

which,  after  the  first  three  on  each  side,  are  directed  backwards  and  downwards, 
gradually  increasing  in  length,  the  posterior  ones  overhanging  the  marsupium  ;  but 
of  these  the  middle  three  are  shorter  and  more  distinct,  the  median  one,  over  the 
middle  channel,  shortest  and  broadest  of  all,  either  turned  up  vertically  or  horizontal 
and  having  a  median  suleation  ;  the  dark  surface  of  the  body  level,  nude,  the  seg- 
mentation plainly  discernible,  but  on  the  middle  are  two  longitudinal,  narrow, 
contiguous  yet  distinct  lines  of  small,  granulose,  white  lamellate  projections.  These 
lines,  beginning  at  the  base  of  each  antenna,  extend  backward,  for  a  short  distance 
convergently,  but  almost  immediately  after  each  curves  outward  and  again  inward, 
so  as  to  leave  a  small,  dark,  oval  space  between  them,  then  both  are  parallel  and 
close  together  up  to  the  anal  extremity.  Marsupium  snow-white,  varying  in  length, 
margins  straight,  parallel  ;  the  upper-side  shorter  than  the  lower,  longitudinally 
canaliculate,  the  median  channel  wide,  two  others  on  each  side  of  it  very  narrow, 
and  further  down  on  the  rounded  sides  arc  usually  slight  striate  indications  of  one 
or  two  more  channels  :  under-side  (Fig.  2)  shining,  semi-tubular,  being  transversely 
very  arched,  smooth,  with  the  faintest  traces  of  transverse  indications  of  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  development ;  posteriorly  curved  upward,  apex  truncate,  but  the 
lateral  angles  produced.  Legs  fulvous  ;  thighs  darker  ;  tarsi  monomerous,  not  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  tibise ;  one  terminal  claw. 

Length  of  body,  1  mm.  ;    with  marsupium,  2 — 4'5  mm. ;    maximum  breadth  of 
marsupium,  1'5  mm. 

This  remarkable  species  is  distinguislied  from  all  others  hitherto 
known  by  the  male  having  only  two  anal  filaments  instead  of  a  fascicle 
of  them,  and  by  the  female  having  the  whole  dorsal  surface  free  from 
cereoua  covering,  except  the  two  narrow,  median,  white,  projecting 
lines.  Some  of  the  joints  of  the  antennae  of  the  male,  when  the 
insects  were  fresh,  if  viewed  from  the  side,  appeared  to  be  flattened, 
but  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  figures)  says 
on  this  point,  "  I  mounted  three  males  in  balsam  after  soaking  them 
in  water,  spirit,  and  oil  of  cloves,  and  the  antennae  and  legs  have  now 
assumed  their  noi-mal  form." 
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In  August  Mr.  Edward  T.  Browne,  TJxbridge  Lodge,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  sent  me  several  examples  of  this  species,  which  he  had  obtained 
in  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  requesting  that  I  would  describe  it  if 
new,  and  he  added  the  following  particulars  :  "  Eirst  found  on  Strobi- 
Janthes,  a  Chinese  plant,  which  has  been  in  the  Economic  House  three 
years  ;  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  house  on  other  foreign 
plants.  Winged  males  numerous,  but  hard  to  catch  ;  females  very 
abundant  and  easily  obtained." 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
September,  1887. 


THE   LARVA   AND   CASE   OF  ITHYTRICHIA  LAMELLARIS,  EATON, 
WITH  REFERENCES  TO  OTHER  SPECIES  OF  HYDROPTILIB^. 

BY    KENKETH    J.    MORTON. 

Another  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  those  minute 
Trichoptera,  the  Hydroptilidce,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of 
the  cases  of  lihytricliia  lamellaris,  Eaton,  a  further  result  of  the  good 
work  of  Mr.  Bolton.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  cases 
containing  both  larvae  and  nymphs,  and  propose  to  give  some  notes, 
w^hich  will  serve  for  purposes  of  identification.  The  subject,  however, 
deserves  much  further  study ;  the  larva,  especially,  possesses  points 
equalling  in  interest  anything  that  I  have  met  with  amongst  Tri- 
clioptera,  the  form  of  the  external  respiratory  apparatus  being  quite 
novel  for  the  Order,  and  presenting  some  analogy  to  that  found  in 
the  Ephemerid  nymph. 

The  cases  are  made  of  the  usual  transparent  material.  Those  of 
the  larva  have  the  outline  oval,  with  a  deep  excision  at  the  mouth  end  ; 
towards  the  other  end  the  sides  come  close  together,  the  vent  being 
in  the  form  of  a  slit.  The  appearance  of  the  nymph  case  is  different, 
and  it  might  well  be  held  to  belong  to  another  species.  But  a  close 
examination  reveals  the  original  case  ;  the  mouth  end  (or  what  was 
formerly  that)  has  been  supplied  with  an  elongate  stopper,  and  the 
other  end  has  also  been  slightly  produced  by  the  addition  of  more 
material.  The  cases  are  fixed  to  the  stems,  &c.,  of  water-plants,*  and, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  head  of  the  nymph  is  turned  towards 
the  broader  end. 

In  form,  the  larva  departs  entirely  from  the  Hydroptilid  type, 
and  instead  of  being  obese,  it  is  rather  slender,  and  so  transparent 
that  it  is  a  splendid  subject  for  miscroscopical  examination,  the  organs 

*  Myriophylhim  is  a  favourite;    at  Killaruey  I  found  attached  to  it  cases  of  both  ^l/i-ny/ca 
and  Oxyethira. 
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of  the  alimeutary  and  other  systems  being  clearly  visible.  The  head 
is  elongate,  with  eyes  placed  about  the  middle  of  its  length ;  it 
becomes  narrower  towards  the  mouth  ;  behind  the  eyes  it  contracts  a 
little,  then  the  sides  run  almost  parallel ;  antennse  long,  at  least  two- 
jointed,  the  second  joint  one-third  the  length  of  first ;  a  few  long 
hairs  scattered  over  the  head  (mouth  parts  I  cannot  separate) .  Thorax 
with  three  segments  chitinous  above,  covered  sparsely  with  long  hairs  ; 
posterior  legs  rather  long.  Abdomen  with  four  of  the  segments  (I 
think,  3rd  to  6th)  produced  into  large  protuberances  ;  to  these  are 
attached  by  short  pedicels  the  foliaceous  branchial  trachete  (fig.  1). 
These  protuberances  are  the  most  opaque  parts  of  the  body,  apparently 
on  account  of  the  collection  therein  of  the  bulk  of  the  "  fat-globules." 
In  the  following  segment,  the  form  of  the  branchial  tracheae  is 
different ;  they  are  triangular  processes  arising  directly  from  the 
segment  without   constriction   (fig.  2).      At   first   I   considered  the 

position  of  these 
organs  lateral, but 
after  taking  the 
larva  out  of  the 
case,  I  am  now 
almost  sure  it  is 
dorso-ventral. 

Among  Pictet's 
figures,  the  case 
of  Ithytrichia  Ja- 
onellaris  agrees 
most  closely  with 
fig.  13,  pi.  XX 
(without  name), 
but  the  larva  as- 
sociated with  it 
gives  no  indica- 
tions of  the  pro- 
tuberances, being 
of  the  usual  stout 
form,  although  in 
the  description 
the  segments  are 
said  to  be  "  de- 
coupes." 
The  accompany- 
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ing  outline  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  diversity  which  exists  in  the 
cases  of  the  British  Sydroptilidce.  IMgs.  3  and  4  represent  respec- 
tively the  larval  and  nymph  cases  o£  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  ; 
fig.  5,  larval  case  of  Oxyethira  costalis  ;  fig.  6,  larval  case  of  OrtJio- 
irichia  angustella  (?)  ;  and  fig.  7,  larval  case  of  Agraylea  multipunctata. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  case  of  the  true  Hydroptilce,  more 
or  less  reniform,  and  differing  from  the  others  in  being  covered  with 
minute  grains  of  sand. 

Carluke,  N.B. : 

November  22nd,  1887. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  the  Entomol.  Nachrichten  for  Novem- 
ber, containing  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller,  entitled,  "  Eiue  deutsche 
Lagenopsyche,'^  in  which  he  describes  a  case  at  first  referred  to 
Lagenopsyche  (on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  Brazilian  cases  so 
named  by  him),  but  now  held  by  him  to  belong  to  Oxyethira,  and 
probably  to  O.  costalis.  He  does  not  appear  to  know  that  O.  costalis 
has  been  bred  in  this  country,  and  the  cases  noticed  by  Mr.  McLachlan 
and  myself  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  17  and  201).  In  my  notea 
I  quoted  Miiller's  description  of  the  case  named  Lagenopsyche  to  give 
a  better  idea  of  that  of  O.  costalis  ;  he  says  that  save  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  the  description  of  the  subject  of  his  paper  in  the  Entomol. 
ISTachrichten  agrees  word  for  word  with  that  of  the  cases  he  formerly 
named  Lagenopsyche.  Although  Dr.  Miiller's  figure  differs  from 
mine  slightly  (the  only  case  I  have  now  is  in  balsam,  and  possibly 
altered  a  little  from  pressure),  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to 
O.  costalis.— K.  J.  M. 


Neuronia  clatlirata,  Kol.,  reported  from  the  London  District. — A  short  time 
ago  I  noticed  at  Mr.  Doncaster's  in  a  box  of  miscellaneous  and  mostly  very  common 
British  insects,  two  very  fine  examples  of  this  pretty  and  rare  British  caddis-fly. 
The  few  British  specimens  known  to  exist  had  come  from  certain  woods  in 
Staffordshire  and  vicinity.  I  asked  Mr.  Doncaster  to  obtain  further  information  as 
to  the  locality  of  these  two  specimens.  He  says  that  all  the  insects  in  the  box  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Boden,  a  London  collector,  and  the  latter  assures  him  the  caddis-flies 
wei'e  cajotured  in  tlie  Tottenham  Marshes  some  three  years  ago.  Supposing  no  en'or 
of  memory  to  have  occurred,  this  is  very  interesting.  There  is  a  parallel  to  it,  for 
the  unique  British  example  (now  destroyed)  of  Agrypnia  picta  (a  near  relative  of 
Neuronia)  was  taken  on  a  gas  lamp  at  Highgate  by  Mr.  H.  Fryer,  now  of  Japan,  in 
June,  1868  {cf.  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  v,  pp.  125  and  143).— E.  McLachlak, 
Lewisham  :  December  *lth,  1887. 
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AJEPOPHILUS  BONNAIRII,   SIGNORET. 
BX    JAMES    H.    KEYS. 

On  the  7th  of  November  I  found  a  larva  of  this  Hemipteroua 
insect  on  the  shore  here,  when  hunting  for  the  Coleopterous  Aepiis 
marinus,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  any  particulars  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  insect's  life-history.  It  was  taken  in  the  act  of 
crawling  about  the  under-side  of  a  flattish  stone,  about  10  inches 
square  by  2  inches  thick.  There  were  no  sea-weeds  attached  to  the 
stone,  nor  any  growing  within  eight  inches  of  it ;  and  beneath  it  there 
was  the  usual  composition  of  beaches  in  this  neighbourhood,  con- 
sisting of  sand,  gravel,  stones  of  various  sizes,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
limpet  and  other  shells.  The  beach  is  very  rocky,  some  of  the  rocks 
running  into  the  sea  much  beyond  loAv-water  mark,  and  others  ter- 
minating at  different  points  above  it ;  the  beach  is,  moreover,  strewn 
with  large  stones  and  boulders,  some  of  which  could  not  be  moved 
without  the  aid  of  a  lever.  Speaking  generally,  the  stones  and  rocks 
are  densely  clothed  with  the  common  Fucus.  The  situation  of  the 
stone  under  which  I  found  the  larval  Aepophilus,  was  about  37  feet 
from  dead  low-water  mark,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate. 

Whilst  ascertaining  this  fact,  on  the  4th  inst.  I  busied  myself  with 
further  search  for  Aepophilus,  as  did  also  my  brother,  who  accompanied 
me,  and  his  diligence  was  rewarded  by  turning  up  a  mature  specimen. 
This  one  was  found  about  a  dozen  feet  further  up  the  beach  than  the 
first  example,  but  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  excepting 
that  the  stone  under  which  it  was  found  was  nearer  to  the  sea-weed- 
covered  rocks,  the  lowermost  plants  resting  on  the  stone. 

I  purpose  continuing  my  attention  to  the  habitat  of  AepojjJiilus, 
und  trust  to  be  able  to  obtain  more  definite  information  I'especting  its 
habits.  I  did  not  observe  any  Aepus  iinder  the  stones  with  either 
specimen  of  Aepopliihis,  although  examples  of  the  former  were  fre- 
quent in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

8,  Princess  Street,  Plymouth  : 
December  5ih,  1887. 

[The  foregoing  information,  coupled  with  that  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Marquand,  who  found  matured  Aepophilus 
on  a  star-fish  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  169),  tends,  I  think,  to  show  that 
the  insect  feeds  on  sub-marine  animal  matter.  Besides  the  elucidation 
of  this  subject,  great  interest  will  attach  to  the  discovery  of  the  way 
in  which  respiration  in  this  insect  of  a  terrestrial  exterior  form  is 
carried  on  during  the  long  portion  of  its  existence  when  submerged. 
Observation  of  living  examples  in  an  aquarium  might  possibly  deter- 
mine both  questions. — J.   W.  D.] 
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A   YEAR'S   INSECT-HUNTIN&  AT   GIBRALTAR. 
BY    JAMES    J.    WALKEE,    E.N.,    E.E.S. 

The  insect  fauna  of  the  south  of  Spain  has  been  investigated  by- 
such  well-known  Entomologists  as  Eambur,  Graslin,  Eosenhauer, 
Dieck,  &c.  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascei'tain,  nothing  has 
been  published  respecting  that  of  our  British  possessions  at  Gibraltar 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  except  some  notes  on  the  butterflies 
in  the  "Entomologist"  (JSTos.  246  and  247,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1883). 
As  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  collecting  in  this  very  interesting 
locality  since  my  appointment  to  11.  M.  gunboat  "  Grappler  "  stationed 
here,  I  venture  to  put  my  experiences  on  record,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  entomology  of  this  extreme  southern  corner  of 
the  European  continent,  prefacing  them  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
chief  physical  and  botanical  features  of  the  district. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  huge  isolated  mass  of  hard  greyish- 
white  limestone  of  Jurassic  age,  about  2i  miles  in  extreme  length, 
with  a  varying  width,  at  the  sea-level,  of  from  440  to  1300  yards. 
A  level  sandy  isthmus,  scarcely  ten  feet  above  high- water  mark  in  any 
part,  connects  it  with  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  from  this  the  northern 
face  of  the  Rock  rises  in  one  magnificent  vertical  precipice  to  a  height 
of  over  1200  feet.  Thence,  for  rather  more  than  a  mile,  the  crest  of 
the  Rock  is  a  narrow  knife-edged  ridge,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  varying  in  height  from  1356  feet  near  the  north  end,  to 
only  660  feet  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  this  point.  It 
again  rises  to  1275  feet  at  the  Signal  Station,  near  the  middle  of  the 
ridge,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  (1396  feet)  between  this  spot 
and  "  O'Hara's  Tower,"  which  surmounts  its  southern  extremity. 
Erom  here  the  Rock  descends  in  a  series  of  grand  precipices  to  the 
"  Windmill  Hill  Elats,"  some  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  again  sinks 
abi'uptly  to  Europa  Point,  which  presents  a  cliff  of  about  50  feet  high 
to  the  Straits.  Except  at  "Catalan  Bay,"  where  a  short  sandy  beach 
affords  a  site  for  a  little  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Genoese  fishermen, 
the  east  side  is  quite  inaccessible,  being  a  succession  of  immense  slopes 
of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  standing  at  a  steep  angle,  and  crowned  by 
vertical  walls  of  rock,  or  else  rising  in  an  unbroken  pi'ecipice  from  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  west  side,  although  very  rugged 
and  in  many  places  quite  precipitous,  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  compara- 
tively easy  slope,  and  several  good  paths  lead  to  the  summit. 

Although  the  actual  height  of  the  Rock  is  quite  insignificant,  it 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  striking  grandeur  of  its  appearance. 
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and  from  its  summit  may  be  obtained,  on  a  clear  day,  a  most  extensive 
and  charming  view,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Straits,  and  the 
Mediterranean  shores  nearly  as  far  as  Malaga,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
distant  "Lesser  Atlas"  in  Morocco.  From  its  abruptness  and  isolation, 
the  Rock  is  a  great  "weather-breeder,"  and  when  an  easterly  wind  or 
"  Levanter  "  prevails,  as  it  does  throughout  most  of  the  summer,  the 
top  is  hidden  for  days  together  by  a  heavy  pall  of  misty  cloud  stretching 
far  across  the  Bay,  while  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  over  the  adjoining 
country.  Though  the  town,  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Rock, 
is  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  afternoon  sunshine,  the  summer 
heat  is  never  excessive,  rarely  exceeding  at  any  time  85°  in  the  shade. 
February  is  the  coldest  month,  frost  and  snow  beng  very  rare,  although 
not  quite  unknown.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  36  inches, 
nearly  all  occurring  between  October  and  April:  by  the  end  of  August 
the  whole  country,  unrefi'eshed  by  a  shower  for  the  past  three  months, 
becomes  as  dry  and  brown  as  a  high  road.  In  this  genial  climate  some 
of  the  butterflies  continue  on  the  wing  the  whole  year  round,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  sunny  day  in  any  month  on  which  specimens  of 
Pieris  hrossiccd*  and  rapce*  Colias  J^dnscr*  Satip'us  ^geria*  Pyrameis 
cardui*  and  Atalanta*  and  Chri/sopliamis  PhJceas*  may  not  be  met 
with  in  sheltered  places. 

Much  of  the  western  side  of  the  Rock,  above  the  town  and  its 
fortificatious,  is  covered  with  a  dense  bushy  vegetation,  most  luxuriant 
towards  the  southern  end  near  the  summit.  The  flora  of  the  district 
is,  indeed,  by  no  means  a  scanty  or  insignificant  one,  no  fewer  than 
484  species'[;of  flowering  plants  being  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kelaart 
(Flora  Calpensis,  London,  1846)  as  occurring  on  the  Rock  itself  and 
the  small  adjoining  piece  of  sandy  ground  extending  to  the  Spanish 
lines :  of  these  some  32  are  introduced  or  cultivated,  leaving  the  large 
number  of  452  native  to  Gibraltar.  The  dwarf  palm,  OhamcBrops 
liumiUs  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Rock, 
and  in  the  early  spring  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  {Boragmece,  ComiiositcB, 
Labiatte,  OrcMdece,  and  LUiacece,  predominating)  is  very  striking.  One 
very  pretty  Crucifer,  the  Iheris  gihraltarica,  of  Linne,  has  its  only 
European  station  here,  its  large  lilac  flowers  adorning  the  rock-faces  in 
April  and  May,  and,  earlier  in  the  year,  the  trefoil  leaves  and  golden 
yellow  blossoms  of  Oxalis  cernua,  Thunb.,  an  introduced  Cape  plant, 
cover  large  spaces  on  the  lower  slopes.  At  the  back  of  the  Alameda, 
or  public  garden,  is  a  good  sized  grove  of  Scotch  firs,  but  on  the  whole, 
trees  are  rare,  except  in  the  gardens,  and  planted  along  the  road  sides. 
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In  these  situations  may  be  seen  fine  examples  o£  the  plane,  the  acacia, 
the  white  poplar,  the  locust  tree  {Geratonia  sili^un,  L.),  the  Australian 
hlue  gum  (^Eucalyptus  glohiilus),  the  graceful  Schinus  molle  of  the 
Andes,  here  called  the  pimienta  or  pepper  tree,  and  the  Chinese 
Phytolacca  dioica,  or  "  bella  sombra,"  remartable  for  the  immense 
enlargement  of  its  soft-wooded  trunk  just  above  the  root :  with  the 
usual  South  European  fruit  trees,  and  an  occasional  date  palm,  the 
fruit  of  which,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  ripens  here.  The  prickly  pear 
(Opuntia)  and  the  Agave  americana  are  thoroughly  naturalized,  and 
are  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  to  form  hedges. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Rock  is  the  sole  European  locality  in  which 
the  Bai'bary  ape  {Macacus  inuus,  L.)  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  These 
animals,  reduced  a  few  years  ago  to  less  than  a  dozen  individuals,  have 
of  late  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  and,  being  strictly  protected,  are 
very  bold  and  fearless.  The  fig  trees  in  the  gardens  suffer  so  much 
from  their  depredations  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  employ  men  to  scare  them  away.  The  Barbary  partridge 
{Caccahis petrosa,  Gmel.),  though  numerous  on  the  Rock  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  African  coast,  is,  like  the  monkey,  found  nowhere  else  on 
the  European  continent.  The  osprey,  the  peregrine  falcon,  the  Egyptian 
vulture,  and  Bonelli's  eagle  (N^isaetus  fasciatiis,Yie\\.) ,  breed  sparingly 
on  the  higher  crags.  A  very  great  number  of  species  of  fishes  is 
found  in  the  Bay  and  the  adjoining  waters,  and  a  visit  to  the  market, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  rarely  fails  to  reward  the  naturalist 
with  the  sight  of  many  interesting  and  often  rare  forms. 

Leaving  the  town  by  the  "  Landport "  gate  at  the  north  end,  a 
short  walk  brings  one  to  the  flat,  sandy  isthmus,  of  which  the  British 
lines  enclose  a  strip,  i"rom  sea  to  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
used  as  a  race  course  and  rifle  range ;  a  similar  strip  between  the 
British  and  Spanish  lines  being  "  neutral  ground."  When  I  was  here 
in  1874 — 5,  the  race  course  was  marked  out  with  large  loose  stones, 
under  which  Coleoptera  congregated  in  myriads,  but  these  have  long 
since  been  removed,  much  to  the  deti^iment  of  collecting,  still,  the 
abundance  of  large  beetles  here  is  very  striking  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  especially  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  big, 
unwieldy  Morica  planata,  E.,  Pimelia  fornicata,  Sol.,  and  Akis 
acuminata,  F.,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  waddling  clumsily  about,  and 
a  little  closer  search  will  not  fail  to  reveal  Scawus  fristis,  01.,  and 
punctatus,  Hbst.,  Crypticus  gihhulus,  Quens.,  Erodius  tibialis,  L.,  two 
species  of  Zoplwsis  and  of  Stenosis,  Tentyria  maroccana,  Sol.,  and  other 
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interesting  Heteromeroiis  forms ;  wMle,  especially  towards  evening, 
the  truculent-looking  Scarites  (jigcis,  L.,  is  often  to  be  seen  prowling 
over  tlie  sand  in  search  of  prey,  having  quitted  his  burrow  at  the  roots 
of  a  tuft  of  Ononis.  Beyond  the  Spanish  lines  is  the  village  of  "San 
Felipe  de  la  Linea,"  W'hich  straggles  over  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  is,  I  may  safely  say,  the  most  filthy  and  squalid  place  I  have  ever 
seen.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  way  of  reaching  the  open  country 
except  through  this  delightful  village,  and  even  when  the  pedestrian 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  its  thousand  and  one  evil  odours,  his  troubles 
are  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  path  for  the  next  mile  or  so  is  along  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  Bay,  which  is,  except  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  tide,  exceedingly  fatiguing  to  traverse,  being  cut  up  by  the  hoofs 
of  innumerable  beasts  of  burden,  chiefly  of  the  humbler  sort.  Another 
path  leads  through  Linea  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Carbonera,  or  as  it 
is  called  in  Gibraltar,  the  "  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair,"  but  this  also 
traverses  a  mile  or  more  of  clean,  loose  sea  sand,  drifted  into  hillocks 
by  the  wind,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  eastern 
(Mediterranean)  t)each  is  very  di'eary  and  barren,  and  the  only 
noteworthy  insect  I  have  found  here  is  Nehria  complanata,  L.,  not 
uncommonly  under  large  pieces  of  wreck  timber,  in  company  with 
Trachyscelis  apliodioides,  Latr.  On  the  western  beach,  such  beetles  as 
Isocerus  'purfurascens^  Hbst.,  Crypticus  pruinosus,  Duf .,  Selops  pallidus, 
Curtis,  Ammoplithorvs  riigosus,  Eosh.,  two  species  of  Phaleria  and 
Psammobius' po7-cicollis,  111.,  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  at  the 
roots  of  sea  spurge,  and  the  conspicuous  black  and  white  spotted  larva 
of  Brithys  pancratii,  Cyr.,  is  common  on  the  sea  lily,  Pancratium 
onaritimum,  eating  the  leaves  down  to  the  sand.  This  sandy  beach 
extends  to  Algefiras,  a  distance  of  12  miles  round  the  Bay,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  mouths  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Guadarranque  and 
the  Palmones,  as  well  as  by  some  minor  streams. 

A  fairly  good  road  (for  Spain)  leads  from  the  beach  through  the 
Village  of  Campameuto  to  the  small  and  clean  town  of  San  Eoque, 
rather  prettily  situated  on'^ the  top  of  a  low  hill  about  six  miles  from 
Gibraltar.  Beyond  this  the  country,  hitherto  bare  and  treeless,  except 
for  a  few  gardens  and  a  grove  of  blue  gum  trees  at  Campamento, 
improves  very  much.  Two  large  plantations  of  the  stone  pine  {Pinus 
cemhra)'ma.j  he  mentioned  as  especially  good  collecting  ground,  and  in 
the  early  spring  the  country  is  one  sheet  of  beautiful  wuld  flowers, 
species[_of  Selianthetnum  and  Cistus  predominating.  Just  beyond  the 
"  second  Pine  Wood,"  at  about  nine  miles  from  the  Rock,  commences 
the  "  Cork  Woods,"   the  great  hunting  ground  of  the  district,  which 
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extend  for  many  miles  along  tlie  valley  of  the  Guadarranque  and  the 
adjoining  hillsides.  These  woods  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  Quercus 
suber  (cork  oak)  and  Q.  hisitanica,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ash  ;  and,  where 
the  ground  is  marshj^,  with  alder  trees  of  unusual  size,  and  a  very 
varied  undergrowth.  Most  of  the  cork  trees  have  a  very  curious 
appearance  from  the  bark  being  stripped  of£  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground :  a  good  deal  of  the  timber  is  recklessly 
cut  down  to  be  converted  into  charcoal,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  a  log  or 
stump  in  good  condition  for  working  at.  This  wood  never  failed  on 
every  visit  (and  I  walked  out  there  at  least  weekly  throughout  April, 
May,  and  June)  to  produce  something  new  and  interesting  to  me  ; 
the  furthest  point  reached  on  foot  being  the  "  Long  Stables,"  14  miles 
from  the  Rock,  which  is  thus  the  limit  of  my  collecting. 

The  local  list  of  butterflies  is  not  at  present  a  large  one,  consisting 
of  55  species,  including  the  specimen  of  Danais  Plexippus,  L.,* 
recorded  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1886,  vol.  sxiii,  p.  162:  and  of  these, 
30  species,  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  have  been  observed  by  me  on  the 
Eock  itself.  Some  900  species  of  GoJeo'ptera  have  as  yet  rewarded 
my  efforts,  but  this  Order  is  evidently  far  from  exhausted  here,  as  I 
never  fail  to  find  one  or  more  additions  in  every  walk  in  the  country  : 
the  other  Orders  of  insects,  especially  the  Semiptera  and  Hymenoptera, 
appear  also  to  be  very  well  represented. 

At  the  time  of  my  an'ival  here,  on  the  20th  October,  1886,  the  aspect  of  the 
Rock  presented  a  curious  mixture  of  autumn  and  spring,  some  recent  copious 
showers  of  rain  having  caused  the  fresh  green  grass  to  sprout  up  everywhere,  with  a 
good  number  of  flowers  in  favourable  spots,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  leaves  of 
the  plane  and  poplar  trees  were  brown,  withered,  and  falling.  Insects  were  by  no 
means  numerous  on  the]  wing,  as  besides  those  butterflies  already  mentioned  as 
existing  all  the  year  round,  only  odd  specimens  of  JPapilio  MacAaon*  Satyrus 
Megcera,*  Lyccena  boetica,  L.*  and  Telicanus,  Hb.,*  Spilothynis  alceecs,  E.,*  and 
Macroglossa  stellatarum,  were  to  be  met  with.  A  male  Chcerocampa  celerio  in  very 
fine  order  was  brought  to  me  on  November  12th,  and  a  few  NoctiicB  were  taken  on  ivy 
bloom,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  as  attractive  as  at  home. 

In  Coleoptera  a  great  deal  more  work  was  to  be  done,  and,  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  I  obtained  a  large  number  of  species  :  my  iisual  hunting 
ground  being  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Carbonera  and  the  open  country  between 
these  hills  and  Campamento,  easily  reached  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  walking.  As 
an  instance  of  the  abundance  of  beetle  life  here,  I  may  mention  that  100  species 
were  not  unfrequently  taken  in  an  aftenioon's  work  (on  one  day  I  bottled  135 
species),  and  from  30  to  40  were  sometimes  shaken  out  of  a  single  tuft  of  grass. 
Turning  stones  was  also  very  remunerative,  three  Carahi  {ruyosus,  F.,  melancholicus, 
F.,  and  another  species)  being  of  fi-equent  occurrence,  as  well  as  Scarites  liespericus, 
Dej.,  Siarjona  Jenissoni,  Dej.  (a  most  active  ci'eature),  and  Apiiniis  displosor,  Duf. 
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When  a  stone,  on  being  raised,  revealed  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  latter  insect,  as 
often  happened,  the  noise  of  the  explosions  of  these  large  and  powerful  "  Bombardiers" 
■was  quite  startling,  and  the  volatile  liquid  they  discharged  was  strong  enough  to 
cause  a  distinct  sensation  of  burning  in  my  fingers,  which  were  deeply  stained  brown 
for  several  days  afterwards.  At  least  five  species  of  Brachinus  were  present,  the 
little  pallid  B.  testaceus,  Ramb.,  and  sclopeta,  F.,  being  the  most  noteworthy  :  with 
the  latter  Drypta  dentata,  Rossi,  occurred  very  copiously  in  damp  places.  Callistus 
lunatus,  F.,  and  the  beautiful  Lehia  puhipennis,  Duf ,  were  but  seldom  fovmd,  but 
the  usually  rare  Singilis  bieolor,  Ramb.,  was  quite  plentiful,  with  two  species  of 
Platytarsus,  and  of  Cymindis,  Licinus  silplioides,  F.  (variety),  Masoreus  cegyptlacus, 
Dej.  (in  sandy  spots),  Chleenius  chrysocephalus,'Ro8si,andazureus,T>ej.  (rare),  Ortkomus 
Mspanica,  Dej.,  Pereus  politus,  Dej.,  and  the  elegant  Feronia  crenata,  Dej.,  among 
others.  The  large  and  fine  Ditonms  cephalotes,  Dej.,  occurred  rarely  near  San 
Roque ;  two  species  of  Aristus  were  not  unfrequent,  with  the  active  little  Apotomus 
rufus,  Rossi,  under  almost  every  big  stone.  Many  interesting  forms  of  Fselaphida 
and  ScydmcBnidcB  were  to  be  seen,  on  close  scrutiny,  clinging  to  the  under-sides  of  the 
stones  with  sundry  Staphylinida,  the  rare  and  curious  Ctenoniastax  Kiesentoetteri, 
Ktz.,  among  them  ;  as  well  as  two  species  of  the  singular  genus  Cossyphus  {Dejeani, 
Breme,  and  incostatus,  Lap.),  Calcar  elongatuni,  Hbst.,  Adelostoma  sulcatum,  Dup., 
the  queer  little  linear  Boromor'plms  tagenoides,  Luc,  Litolorus  planicollis,  Waltl, 
and  two  species  each  of  Stenosis  and  DichiUus.  All  these  latter  were  to  be  found 
in  the  tufts  of  grass,  with  a  host  of  other  small  beetles,  chiefly  Rhynchophora : 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Lencohimatium  elongatuni,  Er.,  Dermestes  sardous, 
'Kust. ,  Melyris  gramtlata,  F.  (abundant),  two  species  each  of  Sphenoptera,  Aphaiiis- 
tichus,  Trachys,  and  Throscus,  some  eight  or  ten  Anthici,  Scleron  armatum,  Waltl 
(in  plenty),  various  species  of  Ptinus,  Acalles,  Gymnetron,  Pachytycliius,  Bar  is, 
Phytirhinus,  &c.,  with  occasional  examples  of  Cleonus  excoriatus,  Gryll.,  Rhytideres 
plicatus,  01.,  the  gaudy  black  and  scarlet  Lithonoma  Umhata,  F.,  Platynaspis  villosa, 
Fourc,  and  a  Thorictus.  Three  or  four  brilliant  green  and  coppery-red  Chrysomela 
abounded  on  the  wild  mint,  and  the  beautiful  C.  americana,  L.,  was  to  be  found  in 
plenty  on  Lavandula  stcechas.  Walking  about  in  the  roads  Brachycerus  undatus,  F., 
and  a  smaller  species  were  not  rarely  seen,  and  the  Coprophaga  were  represented,  in 
their  usual  habitats,  by  the  big  black  Copris  hispana,  L.,  Geotrupes  Hofmannseggii , 
Frm.,  momus,  Oliv.,  and  hypocrita,  Serv.,  Bulas  bison,  L.,  Onthophagus  taurus,  L., 
and  others  of  the  last  genus,  all  common. 

In  and  about  small  pools  of  water  were  found  various  Dyschirii  and  Bledii, 
Georysstis,  sp.,  Parnus  liydrohates,  Kies.,  and  a  fair  number  of  the  smaller  Hydrade- 
phaga.  Among  the  wood-feeders  the  tiny  Hypohorus  ficus,  Er.,  abounded  in  the 
small  twigs  of  fig  trees,  burrowing  under  the  bark,  and  an  old  mulberry  stump  at 
Linea  was  full  of  Liparthrum  mori,  Aube.  Hibernating  under  the  loose  flakes  of 
bark  on  Eucalyptus  trees  at  Campamento,  were  swarms  of  common  beetles  ;  among 
them  the  pretty  little  Cardiophorus  6-pmictatus,  Latr.,  in  chisters  of  a  dozen  or 
more.     Small  puff  balls  yielded  a  good  supply  of  Lycoperdina  bovista,  F. 

My  most  interesting  captures  were,  howevei-,  made  in  the  nests  of  the  large 
black  ants  {Atta  capitata,  and  Barbara,),  which  abounded  under  stones.  With 
these  ants  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  rare  and  singular  little  Myrmecoplulous 
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Carabid,  Pseudotrechus  mutilatus,  'Kosh.,  in  company  with  the  equally  curious 
Oochrotus  unicolor,  Luc,  Merophysia  carinitlata,  Rosh.,  Colnocera  aU<B,  Ktz.,  and 
Dinarda  nigrita,  Rosh.  The  still  more  wonderful  Paussus  Favieri,  Fairm.,  was 
found  in  the  nests  of  a  smaller  brown  ant  (Pheldole  pallidula),  but  this  insect  and 
the  Pseudotrechus  were  met  with  more  frequently  in  February  and  March. 

Early  in  January  I  left  for  England,  and  returned  to  Gibraltar  on  February  15th. 
The  weather  was  then  cool  and  showery,  with  warm  sunny  days  at  intervals,  and  I 
found  that  vegetation  had  made  much  pi'ogress  during  my  absence,  and  a  few  of  the 
early  butterflies  began  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Thus,  on  the  I7th,  Papilio  Machaon, 
Euchloe  Belemia,  E.,*  and  hibernated  Gonepteryx  Cleopatra,  L.,*  were  on  the  wing, 
reinforced  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  Lyccena  Icarus,  Eott.,*  Astrarche,  Berg.,*  and 
Thais  rumina,  L.*  The  latter  beautiful  insect  abounded  both  on  the  Rock  and  in 
the  Cork  Woods,  frequenting  open  bushy  spots  where  its  food-plant,  Aristolochia 
glauca,  Desf.,  grew  in  plenty,  and  it  could  be  caught  without  much  difliculty. 
Euchloe  Belemia,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  cost  a  hard  run  before  it  was  secured, 
being  (as  might  be  judged  from  its  robust  build)  as  swift  and  strong  on  the  wing  as 
Colias  PJdiisa.  Thestor  Ballus,  Hb.,*  appeared  on  March  9th,  and  Eiichloe 
euphenoides,  Stgr.,*  on  the  11  th,  but  the  weather  in  Mai-ch  was  not  favourable  for 
collecting,  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th  that  I  was  able  to  make  my  first  excursion 
of  the  year  to  the  Cork  Woods.  On  this  day,  which  was  warm  and  sunny,  the 
profusion  of  insect  life  was  very  remarkable,  and  I  noticed  no  fewer  than  25 
species  of  butterflies  on  the  wing.  Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.,  was  common,  Pieris 
Daplidice,  L.*  (very  pale),  was  not  rare,  and  Euchloe  euphenoides,  flitting  quietly 
from  flower  to  flower,  made  quite  a  feature  in  the  scene :  with  it  wei-e  a  few  E.  Belia, 
var.  Ausonia,  Hb.,  and  one  or  two  of  what  I  take  to  be  E.  tagis,  Hb.,  but  am  not 
quite  sure.  Thecla  rubi,  L.,  although  common,  was  getting  worn,  and  I  noticed  one 
or  two  of  an  early  brood  of  Lyccena  Telicanus,  Hb.,  besides  nearly  all  the  other 
species  of  butterflies  as  yet  mentioned.  Chelonia  villica,  L.,  occurred  singly,  and 
worn  males  of  Saturnia  carpini,  S.  V.,  were  rushing  about  in  all  directions  in  the 
Cork  Woods.  Among  the  Coleoptera  were  Cicindela  campestris,  var.  maroccana, 
F.,  &nd  Jlexuosa,  F.,  Melolontha  papposa,  111.,  flying  by  hundreds  near  the  ground  in 
shady  places,  a  flne  black  Bolhoceras,  and  the  curious  Sepidium  bidentatum,  Sol., 
previously  found  by  me  in  abundance  at  Malaga  in  1876.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  I  met  with  the  singular  little  flat  yellowish  weevil,  Derelomus  chamaropis, 
F.,  plentifully  in  the  male  flowers  of  Chamcerops  humilis  on  the  Rock. 

The  chief  entomological  feature  of  April  was  the  abundance  of  the  large  Ateuchi 
(sacer,  L.,  variolosus,  F.,  and  more  rarely  semipunctatus,  F.),  which  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere  on  the  wing,  or  else,  in  paii-s,  busily  providing  for  the  future  by  rolling 
up  and  burying  balls  of  stercoraceous  matter  much  larger  than  themselves.  The 
queer  long-legged  Sisyphus  Schafferi,  L.,  appears  to  be  quite  rare  here,  but 
Gymnopleuri  of  two  species,  and  Oniticellus,  abounded  on  their  food,  with  the  large 
black  Onitis  Olivieri,  111.  Conspicuous  everywhere  in  the  open  ground  was  the  huge 
red-striped  Meloe  maialis,  L.,  and  in  the  Cork  Woods,  EndophlcBus,  Cerylon, 
Colydium,  Plegaderus,  Platysoma,  Liodes,  Hypophlceus ,  and  Platypus,  were  more  or 
less  copiously  represented  under  bark.  Here,  too,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
remarkable  Brenthid  weevil,  AmorphocepJialus  coronatus,  Q-erm.,  in  an  old  cork  tree 
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mucli  infested  with  a  large  species  of  ant  somewhat  resembling  Formica  rufa:  about 
a  week  afterwards,  near  Alge9iras,  I  met  with  another  specimen,  all  but  perfect  and 
in  very  good  condition,  in  a  pellet  of  beetle  remains  thrown  up  by  a  nightjar,  which' 
had  evidently  foiind  the  weevil  a  somewhat  indigestible  morsel.  The  handsome 
Asida  holosericea,  Germ.,  was  occasionally  to  be  found  running  on  the  paths  on  the 
Rock  and  near  San  Eoque. 

On  April  19th  we  had  the  last  heavy  rainfall  of  the  season,  no  less  than  61  inches ! 
coming  down  in  24  hours.  A  vast  quantity  of  flood  refuse  was  brought  down  into 
the  Bay  by  the  swollen  streams,  and  the  wind  and  tide  drove  it  across  to  the  t 
Dockyard,  which,  in  consequence,  teemed  with  insect  life  for  several  days.  Among 
a  host  of  other  species  I  found  the  fine  Siagona  Dejeani,  Ramb.,  and  Pheropsophus 
hispanicus,  Dej.,  for  which  I  had  previously  searched  in  vain;  also  Siagona  europcea, 
Dej.,  Scylalicus  ollongiusculus,  Dej.,  Polgsticlius  vittatus,  BruU.,  Drypta  distincta, 
EoBsi,  Acinopus  megacephalus,  Rossi,  Calosoma  indagator,  F.,  Anisodactyltis  heros, 
F.,  and  Scarites  Icevigatus,  F.  After  this  the  weather  became  settled  for  the  summer, 
and  numerous  flower-hunting  beetles,  chiefly  species  of  Clythra,  Anthrenus,  CEdemera, 
Meligethes,  Soplia  (a  bright  yellow  species,  common),  and  Dasytes  and  other  small 
Malacodermata,  began  to  appear.  Among  the  Lepidoptera  were  some  very  fine  large 
S  specimens  of  Euchloe  cardamines,  L.,  in  the  Coi-k  "Woods  on  April  8th,  where 
Pyrgus  Sao,  Hb.,  appeared  on  the  16th,  but  the  first  brood  of  this  species  was  scarce 
and  local ;  on  the  22nd  the  pretty  Epinephile  PasipJiae,  E.,*  was  first  obsei-'ved,  and 
was  numerous  a  week  later  on  grassy,  bushy  slopes.  The  var.  Olauce,  Hb.,*  of 
EucJiIoe  Belemia  was  on  the  wing  by  the  23rd,  and  Melitcea  Phoebe,  Kn.,  and  LyccBna 
melanops,  Bdv.,  were  found  in  abundance  and  superb  condition  on  the  30th,  in  a 
heathy  part  of  the  Cork  Woods.  On  the  same  day  I  took  Lyccena  bellargus,  Rott. 
(2  <?),  Cerocala  scapulosa,  Bdv.,  and  the  pretty  pink  Greometer,  Pellonia  vibicaria, 
Clerck. 

May  produced  more  than  a  dozen  additional  butterflies  to  my  local  list,  viz.  : 
UpinepMle  Janira,  var.  Hispulla,  Hb.*  (7th),  and  JS.  Ida,  E.*  (12th),  Pamphila 
Thaumas,  Hufn.,  and  Actceon,  E.  (12th),  Pyrgus  Proio,  E.*  (14th),  Thecla  spini, 
Schiff.*  (14th),  and  T.  ilicis,  E.  (21st).  These  were  all  more  or  less  abundant  except 
T.  spini,  which  was  confined  to  a  small  space  in  the  Cork  Woods,  where,  on  the  21st, 
I  obtained  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Melanargia  Thetis,  Hb.  {Ines,  Hfsgg.),  the  only 
one  which  I  saw.  A  week  later  (28th),  Oonepteryx  Cleopatra  was  on  the  wing  iu 
the  most  lovely  condition,  and  I  saw  a  magnificent  Argynnis  Pandora,  Schiff.,  in  the 
Cork  Woods,  which,  however,  I  could  not  capture.  A  visit  to  Alge^iras  on  the  16th 
produced  Spilothyrus  altham,  Hb.,  and  the  beautiful  blue  variety  Lorquinii,  H.-S., 
of  Lyccena  minima,  Fuess.  CcBnonympha  Pamphilus,  L.,*  was  also  taken  on  the 
Rock  during  May,  but  appears  to  be  rare  here,  as  I  heard  of  but  two  specimens. 
The  beautiful  ZygcBna  lavandula,  Es.,  was  seen  in  plenty  near  San  Roque  on  the  7th, 
but  could  not  be  found  a  week  later  ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Z.  bwfica,  R., 
occurred  abundantly  on  a  species  of  Cytisus,  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  states, 
and  a  second  smaller  brood  occurred  in  September.  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L.,  always 
common,  was  so  numerous  in  the  middle  of  the  month  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the 
larvae  of  Saturnia  carpini  and  Ophiodes  lunaris,  W.  V.,  were  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
Cork  Woods.     The  beautiful  larva  of  Spintherops  spectrum,  F.,  abounded  on  the 
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wliite  broom,  Retama  monosperma,  near  Linea.  Among  the  Coleoptera,  two  fine 
species  of  Cetonia  and  four  of  Larinus  frequented  the  flowers  of  the  wild  artichoke 
(Cynara  cardiinciilusj ,  in  company  with  two  species  of  Agapaidhia,  and  a  fine  beetle 
related  to  Clerus.  Trickodes  sipylus,  L.  (abundant),  and  octoptinctatus,  F.  (rare), 
with  sundry  species  of  Acmceodera,  CIt/tus,  Mordella,  and  Cryptocephalus,  were 
found  on  umbels,  while  Omophhts  rujicollis,  ¥.,  Cardlophorus  sexpunctatus,  Latr., 
and  Hymenoplia  strigosa,  111.,  were  to  be  seen  on  almost  every  flower.  A  large  and 
handsome  Julodis  Cfidelissima,  Mars.,  I  think)  was  occasionally  taken  on  the  wing, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Supresiidm,  aiid  especially  the  Longicornes,  were  very  much 
scarcer  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them. 

In  June,  my  first  noteworthy  capture  was  the  beautiful  little  Aurotis  roboris, 
E.,  flying  about  an  oak  tree  in  the  Cork  Woods  on  the  4th,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
rare,  and  I  got  only  one  more,  on  the  9th.  Vanessa  polycldoros,  L.,  and  Qonepteryx 
rhamiii,  L.  (of  both  of  which  I  had  seen  hibernated  examples  in  the  spring),  were 
also  taken  on  the  9th,  and  two  pretty  "  Burnets,"  ZygcBtia  stcBcJiadis,  Bork.,  and 
Sarpedon,  Hiibn.,  were  found,  but  were  scarce  and  local.  Catocala  paranympTia,  L., 
was  not  scarce  on  the  cork  trunks,  and  the  little  chestnut-brown  Anthometra 
phtmnlaria,  Bdv.,  was  often  seen  flying  over  broom  bushes.  Two  "  clear- wings," 
Sesia  Ramburi,  Staud.,  and  Paranthrene  tineiformis,  E.,  occurred  on  the  flowers  of 
wild  carrot  and  thyme,  which  were  also  frequented  by  Acontia  luctuosa,  W.  V., 
and  Acidalia  ornata,  Scop.  On  the  18th  I  took,  at  Campamento,  the  only  specimen 
of  Argynnis  Latona,  E.,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  district,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
Col  las  Edusa,  var.  Helice,  Hb.,  was  common  and  fine,  among  myriads  of  the  ordinary 
form.  On  the  20th  I  saw  for  the  first  time  on  the  Eock  the  conspicuous  Satyrus 
Fidia,  L.,*  and  a  week  later  it  was  common.  It  is  a  very  imposing  looking  butterfly 
on  the  wing,  but  flies  strongly,  and  has  a  penchant  for  the  roughest  and  most  tangled 
spots,  occasionally  settling  on  rocks  or  walls,  but  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  approach, 

Ijbeing  more  easily  taken  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  comes  down  to  the  newly  watered 
Iroads.  I  took  Thecla  spini  on  the  Eock  on  the  22nd,  and,  on  the  26th,  Canonympha 
Dorus,  E.,  was  met  with  near  San  Eoque.  Second  broods  of  Leucophasia  sinapis, 
Fyrgus  Proto  and  Sao,  occurred  this  month,  the  last  being  much  more  common  and 
widely  distributed  than  the  first  brood  had  been.  Coleoptera,  although  still  very 
pumerous  in  individuals,  fell  ofE  greatly  in  number  of  species  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  my  chief  additional  captures  being  the  bulky  Folyphylla  fullo,  L.,  on  the 
Eock,  Lagria  lata,  F.,  Trichius  abdominalis,  Menetr.,  and  three  species  of  Cebrio, 
unfortunately  all  singly  ;  Calosoma  sycophanta,  L.,  was  also  taken  near  Alge9iras.  A 
large  Myrmeleon  with  spotted  wings  was  common  and  very  conspicuous. 

In  July,  Ccenoyiympha  Dorus  was  plentiful  in  its  locality  near  San  Eoque  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  Hipparchia  statiliyiiis,  L.,  made  its  appearance  on 
the  2nd,  being  very  common  on  the  9th,  when  another  brood  of  LyccBua  bellargus 
[was  out,  but  was  very  scarce.  L.  argiohis,  L.,*  which  I  had  occasionally  seen  in 
Februaiy  and  March,  was  now  not  uncommon  on  the  Eock,  and  Abraxas  pantaria,  L., 
Bwarmed  about  the  ash  trees  in  the  Alameda,  which  were  completely  stripped  by  its 
larvae.  On  the  13th  I  met  with  Pyrgiis  fritillum,  Hb.  (v.  alveus,  lib.),  by  the 
oadside  between  Campamento  and  San  Eoque,  but  it  was  very  local,  and,  on  the 
ame  day,  took  a  pair  of  Thecla  quercus  flying  about  an  oak  tree.  The  dark  form 
(eleus,  F.)  of  Chrysophanus  Phlceas  abounded  during  the  month,  and,  on  the  29th, 
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Pamj)hila  nostradamits,  F.,*  was  added  to  my  local  list,  and  was  common  tlirougliout  < 
August,  being  constantly  found  at  the  flowers  of  a  heliotrope  bush  in  the  Alameda 
in  company  with  Lycasna  Telicamis.     Sciapteron  tahaniforme,  Rott.,  also  occurred 
on  the  Rock. 

August  was  a  comparatively  unproductive  month,  the  butterflies  being  now 
reduced  to  some  dozen  species,  mostly  worn,  though  I  added  one  species  to  my  local  '. 
list,  LyccBna  Lysimon,  Hb.,  found  sparingly  in  a  waste  place  near  Campamento  on_i 
the  17th.  LyccBna  loetica  was  very  plentiful,  much  more  so  than  I  had  ever  seen  it' 
before,  and  a  few  good  moths  were  taken,  such  as  Raphia  hybris,  Hb.,  and  Cerura  i 
bifida,  var.  urocera,  Bdv.,  on  poplar  trunks,  and  Megasoma  repandum,  Hb.,  in  the 
larva  state  near  the  mouth  of  the  Palmones  River,  where  Ocneria  dispar,  L.,  had 
evidently  been  abundant  earlier  in  the  season,  judging  from  the  number  of  its  egg 
patches  on  the  oak  trunks.  My  chief  captures  this  mouth  were  among  the  Hydrade- 
phaga,  as  in  a  small  deep  pool  in  the  bed  of  a  winter  stream  near  Campamento,  I 
obtained  Dytiscus  circuniflexus,  F.,  Cyhister  RoeseJii,  F.,  and  another  Cyhister  with 
entirely  pitchy-black  under-side  (I  think  C.  tripunctatus,  01.),  all  three  in  large 
numbers,  with  Eunectes  sticticus,  L.,  Pelohius  tardus,  Hbst.,  Hyphydrvs  variegatus, 
Aube,  Noterus  IcBvis,  Sturm,  and  many  small  species  of  Hydroporus.  I  took 
Chcerocampa  celerio,  L.,  in  the  town  on  the  7th,  but  this  is  evidently  not  a  good  year 
for  hawk-moths.  I  heard  of  only  one  Sphinx  convolvuli,  and  saw  only  one  or  two 
larv£e  of  BeilepMla  euphorhim,  L. ;  of  D.  livornica,  unusually  common  here,  I  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  specimen,  and  Acherontia  Atropos,  L.,  was  represented  by  a 
single  larva  feeding  on  the  thorny  Solarium  sodomcBuni,  Willd.  On  the  whole, 
September  was  decidedly  unproductive,  and,  as  the  rains  have  been  very  late  this 
year,  October  was  but  little  better,  though  Coleopiera  were  becoming  more  numerous 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  ivy  blossom  in  the  Alameda,  I  am  now  taking 
such  moths  as  Leucania  extranea,  Gu.,  Agrotis  saucia,  Hb.,  and  puta,  Hb.,  Laphygma 
exigua,  Hb  ,  Folia  canescens,  Dup.,  Hadena  Solieri,  Bdv.,  Calocampa  vetusta,  Hb., 
Margarodes  unioiialis,  Hb.,  &c.,  but  all  sparingly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  very  great  number  o£  species  of  nigbt-flying 
motbs  have  been  met  with  by  me,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  tbe  fact 
that  collecting  on  the  Eock  after  dark  is  by  no  means  easy,  owing  to 
military  restrictions,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  adjoining 
country.  The  gates  of  the  fortress  are  closed  for  the  night  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  and  should  the  Entomologist  unfortunately  find 
himself  the  wrong  side  of  the  bai-rier,  he  would  be  compelled  to  put 
up  with  such  accommodation  as  is  to  be  got  in  the  "  fondas"  of  Linea, 
whose  insect  denizens  would  no  doubt  exact  ample  vengeance  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  fellow  creatures  during  the  day. 

H.  M.  S.  "  Grappier,"  Gibraltar  : 

October  31st,  1887. 

There  are  notes  on  the  Coleoptera  of  Gibraltar  in  an  old  paper  (which  we  have  not  seen) 
published  m  the  "  Isis  "  for  1818,  by  Johann  Natterer.  In  the  "  Reise  der  Novara  "  there  are  sundry 
allusions  to  insects  of  various  Orders  observed  at  Gibraltar.  There  may  be  others,  but  nothing  of 
a  faunistic  nature  has  been  published. — Eds. 
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Terias  Bethesha  and  lata. — I  am  now  able  to  bring  poBitive  proof  of  the 
identity  of  these  two  supposed  species  mucli  sooner  than  I  had  hoped  for.  I  yester- 
day received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nawa,  dated  Gifu,  26th  September,  to  say  that  he 
had  bred  a  number  of  Terias  laeta,  which  were  seven  days  in  tlie  pupa  state,  but  no 
Bethesba,  from  the  larvae  he  supposed  to  be  from  eggs  laid  by  Bethesha.  Mr.  Nawa 
adds,  that  notwithstanding  this,  he  cannot  believe  Iceta  and  Bethesha  are  the  same 
species,  but  thinks  the  ova  he  obtained  from  female  Bethesha  all  perished,  and  the 
larvse  of  Iceta  were  unnoticed  on  the  plants  he  gathered,  and  placed  in  his  breeding 
cage.  This  is  precisely  the  same  idea  I  entertained  when  I  first  bred  Recabe  from 
mandarina,  and  would  certainly  be  probable,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  both,  working 
independently,  200  miles  apart,  obtained  exactly  similar  results,  and  that  I  am  quite 
certain,  for  my  part,  that  neither  eggs  nor  larvte  were  accidentally  introduced  into 
my  breeding  cage.  Mr.  Nawa  also  points  out  that  I  am  in  error  in  stating,  in  the 
"  Ehopalocera  Nihonica,"  that  IcBta  appears  from  March  to  November.  I  think  the 
mistake  is  easily  explained,  as  I  find,  on  reference  to  my  diaries,  that  Iceta  is  last 
seen  in  the  year  in  November,  and  again  first  in  the  year  in  March.  At  the  time  I 
wrote  the  note  in  the  Rhop.  Nihonica  I  had  no  idea  of  the  important  signification 
of  tliis  fact,  and  I  think  no  one  would,  from  its  appearance,  entertain  a  doubt  but 

I  that  IcBta,  more  so  even  than  any  other  Terias,  was  a  perfectly  distinct  species. 

I  I  am, however,  now  perfectly  convinced  that  Terias  lata  and  Bethesha  are  forms 

of  the  same  species,  and  therefore  propose  uniting  them  under  the  name  of  Terias 
biformis.     I  enclose  an  outline  sketch  of  the  wings  of  both  forms. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  is  still  unsolved.  We  have  no  clue  to 
the  reason  why  the  hibernating  form  should  be  large  with  pointed  wings,  and  the 
summer  form  small  with  rounded  wings  ;  the  former,  which  is  for  a  long  period  in 
the  perfect  state,  is  not  in  any  way,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  protected  by  this  change  of 
form  ;  it  is  naturally  a  very  conspicuous  object,  whether  on  the  wing  or  at  rest,  and 
both  forms  have  a  feeble,  slow  flight. — H.  Peyee,  Yokohama  :   October  1st,  1887. 

[The  rule  in  cases  where  two  supposed  species  are  found  to  be  only  forms  of 
:  one  is,  that  the  earlier  existing  name  be  adopted,  not  a  new  one  coined.  It  seems 
to  us  a  salutary  rule. — Eds.] 

Parnassius  Delius  in  Wales. — I  am  not  surprised  at  such  cases  as  P.  Delius 
occurring  in  Wales.  When  I  was  last  in  Switzerland  every  one,  to  my  wrath  and 
disgust,  seemed  to  be  sending  flowers  by  the  post,  until  even  the  Eiffel  looked  almost 
bare  !  Now  Saxifraga  aizoides  is  lovely  and  common,  and  doubtless  many  plants 
iwith  plenty  of  eggs  of  Delius  were  sent  to  England.  In  Wales,  where  Saxifrages 
are  common,  one  or  two  eggs  might  reach  maturity. — R.  C.  R.  Joedan,  105,  Har- 
borne  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  :  November  12th,  1887. 

Setina  irrorella  on  Bamsey  Island. — I  have  long  promised  to  send  you  an 
account  of  the  taking  of  S.  irrorella  on  Ramsey.  I  will  now  give  you  the  particu- 
lars. The  Rev.  Murray  Mathew  had  seen  it  there  a  few  years  before,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  for  taking  it.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  Field  Club 
meeting  at  St.  David's.  The  weather  had  been  bright  and  warm  up  to  the  time  of 
our  arrival  there  on  the  evening  of  June  10th,  so  we  expected  to  find  it  out  in  full 
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force  on  the  morrow,  the  beginning  of  this  month  being  the  time  it  was  due.  In  the 
morning,  however,  all  was  changed.  A  thick  damp  fog  spread  over  land  and  sea, 
and  it  looked  like  anything  but  a  fit  day  for  the  pursuit  of  Entomology.  We  started, 
however,  soon  after  10  for  the  shore,  but  when  we  got  there  we  could  not  see  the 
Island,  though  its  distance  was  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile.  A  boat  was  waiting 
on  the  sliore  to  take  us  across,  and  before  we  had  rowed  over  the  short  channel  which 
separated  us  from  the  Island  the  sun  began  to  peep  out,  and  by  12  o'clock  the  fog 
was  quite  dispersed.  On  landing,  we  passed  over  the  headland  which  guards  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Island,  and  came  upon  a  most  lovely  view  of  a  bay 
studded  with  islands  and  rocks  of  all  shapes,  around  which  the  sea  birds  were 
wheeling  in  vast  numbers,  filling  the  air  with  their  plaintive  cry.  It  was  here,  on  I: 
the  very  edge  of  the  clifE,  tliat  we  found  -S.  irrorella  amongst  the  lichen-covered 
stones.  Scarcely  any  of  them  were  on  wing  ;  and  it  was  not  so  very  easy  to  see 
them,  as  the  stones  were  covered  with  a  bright  orange  lichen,  which  harmonized  very  I 
nearly  with  the  colour  of  the  insect.  On  close  inspection,  however,  they  were  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  from  their  sluggish 
habits  were  easily  captured.  We  soon  boxed  more  than  50  of  them,  and  were  satis-  ,i 
fied,  though  we  continued  to  meet  with  them  along  the  west  side  of  the  Island  also, 
No  doubt  it  was  on  this  orange  coloured  lichen  that  the  larvae  were  fed. — Clennell 
Wilkinson,  Castlemartin,  Pembroke  :  November  2^rd,  1887. 

Food  of  the  larva  of  Aphomia  socieUa,  L. — In  January,  1884,  I  was  peeling 
ofP  the  bark  of  an  old  willow,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp,  hoping  to 
find  the  cocoons  of  Dicrannra  furctda.  Behind  a  large  piece  of  loose  bark  I  came 
upon  a  number  of  very  tough  silken  galleries  coated  with  the  brown  decayed  fibre 
of  the  bark,  and  containing  some  good-sized  whitish  larvte.  I  took  home  a  batch  of 
about  a  dozen  of  tliese  galleries  spun  close  side  by  side.  Shortly  afterwards  I  found 
another  batcli  of  similar  galleries  in  my  workshop,  under  a  board  lying  among  a  lot 
of  old  sawdust.  From  both  these  batches  of  larvse  Aphomia  sociella  emerged. 
This  was  rather  a  puzzle,  as  supposing  the  larvae  to  have  gone  to  these  places  to 
hibernate,  where  could  bumble  bees  find  a  place  in  which  to  form  a  nest,  in  the  one 
case  in  a  swamp,  in  the  other  in  a  stone-flagged  yard  ?  This  year  the  Rev.  H. 
Williams,  of  Croxton,  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a  wasp's  nest  infested  with 
these  larvae,  which  fed  on  the  papery  walls  of  the  nest,  and  not  in  the  cells.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  true  food  of  this  larva  is  the  woody  fibre,  whether  of  decayed 
bark,  or  of  the  nests  of  various  Aculeate  Hymenoptera?  I  may  add  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  of  Grrantsfield,  to  whom  I  wrote  for  information  concerning  the  Iiabits 
of  this  species,  has,  in  reply,  kindly  forwarded  me  two  larvae  spun  up  under  old  bark 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  I  found  on  the  willow  ;  there  the  species  swarms 
about  old  furze  bushes  which  would  supply  abundance  of  decayed  fibre.  Perhaps 
some  one  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be  able  further  to  clear  up  the  life-history 
of  this  species. — C.  R.  Digby,  Studland  Rectory  :  November  15th,  1887. 

On  the  supposed  Nepticula  tormentillella. — I  have  this  year  bred  several  speci- 
mens of  a  Nepticula  feeding  in  Potentilla  tormentilla  on  the  moors  of  Westmoreland. 
These  do  not  agree  with  the  description  of  Nep.  tormentillella,  but  are  identical  with 
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the  one  bred  many  years  ago  by  Mr,  Stainton  from  larva;  found  near  Dunkeld.  The 
late  Mr.  Sang  bred  some  specimens  of  a  Nepticula  from  the  same  plant,  and  these 
Dr.  Mason  now  possesses,  along  with  a  pair  of  mine.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  whether  these  last  also  are  identical.  In  any  ease,  the  new  insect  wants  a 
name,  and  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Stainton  having  first  bred  it,  should  act  as 
godfather.  I  have  now  pupse  alive,  as  has  also  Mr.  Warren,  to  whom  I  sent  larvee 
this  autumn. — I.  H.  Thbelfall,  Ashton,  Preston  :  December  5th,  1887. 

Bohemannia  quadrimaculeUa  in  Norfolk. — When  at  Lowestoft  last  August,  I 
found  Bohemannia  qtiadrimacidella  flying  in  the  sun,  and,  as  usual,  amongst  alders. 
Can  anybody  suggest  its  mode  of  life  ?  I  should  fancy  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  some  one  living  in  a  neighbourhood  where  it  occurs  to  breed  it,  by  fixing  a  shoot 
of  alder,  with  seeds,  in  a  glass  tube  with  muslin  over  the  ends,  and  then  turning  a 
few  of  each  sex  into  the  cage  thus  formed.  I  have  found  this  plan  succeed  with 
the  oak-feeding  Tinagma  sericiellum. — W.  C.  Boyd,  College  Road,  Cheshunt : 
December  13th,  1887. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Chaeles  Dakwin  :  Edited  by  his  Son,  Fhancis 
Daewin.     3  vols.     London :  John  Murray.     1887. 

To  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  science,  there  are  few  more  in- 
teresting biogi-aphies  than  the  present ;  for  Charles  Darwin  had  gained  the  devotion 
of  those  who  admired  his  scientific  work,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  known  him 
personally. 

Born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1809,  his  taste  for  collecting  was  "well  developed" 
when  about  eight  years  old.  At  school  his  education  under  the  classical  system 
"  was  simply  a  blank  "  (vol.  i,  p.  32).  Once  Dr.  Butler  (the  master)  "  publicly 
rebuked  "  him  for  working  at  Chemistry,  "  and  thus  wasting  my  time  on  such 
useless  subjects  "  (vol  i,  p.  35).  Laterhe  was  too  fond  of  his  gun  and  "the  stubbles," 
80  that  his  father  (a  physician,  and  son  of  the  author  of  "  Zoonomia")  once  said  to 
him,  "  you  will  be  a  disgrace  to  yourself  and  all  your  family."  In  1825  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  but,  having  no  taste  for  anatomy  he  made  no  dis- 
sections, which  "has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  my  life."  In  1828  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  ;  there  he  "  got  into  a 
sporting  set,"  but  was  rescued  by  the  Eev.  Prof.  Henslow,  and  from  him  he  received 
the  impetus  which  determined  his  future  career.  At  this  time  he  was  an  eager 
collector  of  beetles.  Writing  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock  years  after,  he  says,  "  I  feel  like  an 
old  war  horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  when  I  read  about  the  capture  of  rare 
beetles."     Collecting  he  thought  "  the  best  sport  in  the  world  "  (vol.  iii,  p.  114). 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1831,  he  sailed  in  the  Beagle  (a  ten  gun  brig,  a  class 
of  ships  in  those  days  sometimes  called  "cofiins")  from  Devonport,  on  the  celebrated 
voyage  which  occupied  five  years.  During  this  time  he  collected  largely  ;  but  for 
entomologists  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  only  a  few  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  insects  were  published.     From  their  novelty,  as  well  as  from  a   gco- 
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graphical  point  of  view,  they  were  very  interesting.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  i 
led  to  think,  from  "  the  principle  of  selection  by  man,"  that  there  was  "  an  unerring 
power  at  work  in  Natural  Selection,"  acting  "  exclusively  for  the  good  of  each 
organic  being ;"  in  this  way  he  asks,  "  wliat  millions  on  millions  of  generations' 
might  not  effect." 

The  phrase  "  Natural  Selection  "  is  generally  taken  as  synonymous  with  "  Sur- 
vival of  the  Fittest,"  but  Wallace  has  clearly  shown  that  whilst  the  former  is  a : 
cause,  the  latter  is  an  effect.  Darwin  himself  was  eventually  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  would  have  preferred  "  Natural  Preservation,"  but  it  was  too  late,  the  phrase 
was  in  every  one's  month.  Several  scientific  men,  indeed,  thought  the  "  term  good, 
because  its  meaning  is  not  obvious,"  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stamps  it  as  "  a  phrase 
rich  in  ambiguities  "  (Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1887). 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Darwin  was  occupied  with  "  The  Origin  of  Species," 
which  he  thought  would  be  forgotten  in  ten  years.  During  that  time,  however,  he 
produced  his  "  Monograph  of  the  Family  Cirripedia  "  in  two  volumes  (Ray  Society, 
1851  and  1853),  a  work  which  showed  his  rare  talent  for  investigation.*  Wliilst 
doubting  whether  it  was  worth  so  much  time  (eight  years),  he  "  recognised  "  that 
he  had  become  a  "  trained  naturalist  after,  and  only  after,  the  Cirripede  work.' 
Prof.  Huxley  thought  "  he  had  never  done  a  wiser  thing  "  than  devoting  himself  to 
those  "  years  of  patient  toil." 

It  was  in  1858  that  Darwin  and  Wallace's  papers  were  read  at  the  Linnean 
Society  (July  1st).  Few  remarks  were  then  made,  the  Fellows  present  thinking 
probably,  like  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  the  theory  was  merely  a  "  modification  of  Lamarck's 
doctrine  of  development  and  progression"  (vol.  iii,  pp.  14  and  16),  to  which  atten-  ij 
lion  had  previously  been  called  in  the  well-known  "  Vestiges  "  (1845),  a  work  which, 
whatever  may  be  said,  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  idea  of  the  fixity  of  species. 

The  "  great  work  of  his  life  "  (The  Origin  of  Species)  was  published  in  1859, 
and  at  once  created  a  furious  storm  of  disapprobation.  "  No  word  in  the  English 
language,"  wrote  one  clergyman,  "  is  sufficient  to  express  my  contempt  for  Darwin 
and  the  Darwinians."  Friends  like  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Dr.  Whewell  were  almost 
as  bitter  ;  the  latter  for  many  years  would  not  allow  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  Trinity 
College  Library. 

It  is  in  his  letters  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  three  volumes  that  we  see 
the  inner  life  of  the  man.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
his  Toyage,  and  expressions  of  the  pain  and  discomfort,  from  what  he  calls  his 
accursed  stomach,  are  constantly  occurring.  For  one  who  for  so  long  a  time  never 
enjoyed  a  day's  ordinary  good  health,  to  have  accomplished  so  much,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  letters  are  principally  answers  to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Prof. 
Huxley,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  others,  who  questioned  some  of  his  conclusions.  Huxley 
thought  he  had  "  loaded  himself  with  an  unnecessary  difficulty  "  in  adopting  the 
dogma  of  Nat%ira  nonfacit  saltum  ;  and  again  in  considering  "continued  physical 
conditions  of  little  moment,"  why  "  variation  should  occur  at  all."     This  difficulty 

*  See  also  "  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Propagation  of  Sagitta,"  Ann.  and  Mag.,  vol. 
xii,  p.  18,  seg.  (1841). 
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had  "  greatly  troubled  "  Darwin,  he  says,  "  if,  as  I  must  think,  external  conditions 
produce  little  direct  effect — what  determines  each  particular  variation ;  what  makes 
a  tuft  of  feathers  come  on  a  cock's  head  ;  or  moss  on  a  moss  rose  ?"  (vol.  ii,  p.  233). 
In  the  same  strain  "  we  may  ask  in  vain  why  one  mouse  has  longer  ears  than  another 
mouse,  and  one  plant  more  pointed  leaves  than  another  plant  ?"  (vol.  iii,  p.  25).  In 
the  Quarterly  Review  (April,  18G9),  Mr.  Wallace  wrote,  "we  must  therefore  admit 
the  possibility  that  in  the  development  of  the  human  race,  a  higher  intelligence 
(than  man's)  has  guided  the  same  laws  for  nobler  ends."  From  this  Darwin  differed 
"grievously"  (vol.  iii,  p.  116) ;  further  on  he  says,  "  I  fear  we  shall  never  quite 
understand  each  other."  Of  Hooker's  Introduction  to  the  New  Zealand  Flora  he 
complains  that  "  parts  take  the  wind  completely  out  of  my  sails  "  *  *  *  "  I 
shall  gnash  my  teeth  and  abuse  you  for  having  put  so  many  hostile  parts  so  con- 
foundedly well."  Elsewhere  he  thanks  Hooker  "  for  the  dose  of  soft  solder  ;"  he 
tells  Lyell,  referring  to  his  hesitation  as  to  the  immutability  of  species,  "  you  cut  my 
throat  and  your  own  throat  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  341),  and  he  felt  aggi-ieved  that  Herbert 
Spencer  should  be  his  "  superior  in  the  master  art  of  wriggling." 

Of  Mr.  Mivart's  "  Genesis  of  Species  '  (1871)  he  finds  the  "  book  is  producing 
a  great  effect  against  '  Natural  Selection,'  and  more  especially  against  me  "  *  «  # 
"  I  feel  very  doubtful  how  far  I  shall  succeed  in  answering  him  "  (vol.  iii,  p.  144  &  146). 
In  the  6th  edition  of  the  "  Origin,"  Darwin  devoted  a  chapter  to  these  objections, 
the  more  serious  of  which  was  the  absence  of  "  the  infinitely  numerous  fine  tran- 
sitional forms "  "  of  the  countless  generations  of  countless  species  which  have 
certainly  existed  "  (Orig.,  p.  408). 

In  a  letter  to  Karl  Semper  there  is  the  following  statement :  "As  our  knowledge 
advances,  very  slight  differences,  considered  by  systematists  as  of  no  importance  in 
structure,  are  continually  found  to  be  functionally  important"  (vol.  iii,  p.  161). 
Here  many  will  wish  that  Darwin  had  followed  Lyell's  advice  in  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 3rd,  1859,  that  he  should  in  a  future  edition  "  here  and  there  insert  an  actual 
case  to  relieve  the  vast  number  of  abstract  propositions  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  206). 

"  One  of  his  greatest  services  to  the  study  of  Natural  History  is,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  the  revival  of  Teleology  "  (vol.  iii,  p.  255)  ;  yet,  in  regard  to  chance 
and  design,  Darwin  writes,  "  again  I  say  I  am,  and  shall  ever  remain,  in  a  hopeless 
muddle  "  (vol.  ii,  p.  354).     See  also  vol.  i,  p.  313. 

Of  Darwin's  extreme  candour,  modesty,  and  love  of  truth,  there  is  ample 
evidence.  As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Eomanes  relates  that  once,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  sitting  in  a  room  at  Down  with  one  of  the  sons,  Mr.  Darwin  appeared 
at  the  door  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  to  correct  a  remark  made  the  previous 
evening,  that  he  "  was  most  affected  by  the  emotions  of  the  sublime  when  he  stood 
upon  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Cordillera  {sic)  and  surveyed  the  magnificent 
prospect  aroimd,"  now  he  was  sure  that  he  "  felt  it  even  more  in  the  forests  of 
Brazil"  (vol.  iii,  p.  55). 

Mr.  Darwin  was  an  avowed  Agnostic,  not  an  Atheist.  He  did  not  believe  in 
revelation  (vol.  i,  p.  308) ;  he  had  come  to  see  that  the  Old  Testament  was  "no  more 
to  be  trusted  than  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos."  But  no  man  led  a  purer  and, 
but  for  his  constant  ill-health,  a  happier  life.  "  His  Natural  History  studies  had 
been  the  solace  of  what  might  have  been  a  painful  existence."     At  the  last  he  said. 
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"  I  am  not  in  tlie  least  afraid  to  die."  If  he  had  a  fault  it  was  perhaps  that  he  had, 
according  to  Wallace,  "  the  restless  curiosity  of  the  child  to  know  the  '  what  for  ?' 
the  '  whj  ?'  and  the  '  how  ?'  of  everything."  This  tendency  sometimes  led  him  into 
speculations  beyond  his  calmer  views,  that  were  omitted  or  modified  in  subsequent 
editions  of  the  "  Origin." — F.  P.  P. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Nattjral  History  Society. 
— The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  "  Bridge  House,"  London  Bridge,  on 
Wednesday,  the  16th  November,  1887,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dense  fog  that 
prevailed,  was  attended  by  about  1000  visitors. 

The  exhibits  comprised  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  during  the  evening 
the  Sciopticon  Company  gave  two  displays  of  micro-photographs.  Among  the 
principal  Entomological  exhibits  were  those  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  European  Trichop- 
tera,  &c. ;  Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  life-history  of  the  Hessian  fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor, 
&c. ;  Mr.  Elaud  Shaw,  Orthoptera  ;  Mr.  F.  Grut  and  Mr.  Epps,  Exotic  Coleoptera ; 
Mr.  Lewcock,  British  Donacice  and  Longicoriiia ;  Mr.  Billups,  British  Coleoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  &c. ;  Mr.  Bignell,  a  case  of  galls  and  gall-flies  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Jenner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Cripps,  British  Coleoptera.  In  the  Order 
Lepidoptera  the  exhibits  were  vei'y  numerous.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Briggs,  A.  B.  Fam, 
T.  W.  Hall,  E.  Sabine,  E.  South,  S.  Webb,  British  LycancB  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones, 
European  LyccBnce  ;  Messrs.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  S.  Edwards,  Frohawk,  Dannatt,  E. 
Cooke,  and  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Exotic  species ;  Mr.  Elisha,  collection 
of  Tortrices,  Tinece,  and  Pterophori ;  Mr.  Adkin,  Ephestia  Kilhniella,  with  flour 
affected  by  the  larvae,  &c. ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  varieties  of  Z.  pyrina,  &c. ;  Mr.  S. 
Stevens,  varieties  of  British  Shopalocera,  specimen  of  Melitcea  Eos,  taken  in  1802  ; 
Mr.  Machin,  Peronea  hastiana  and  cristana  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Morris,  Acidalia  immorata  ; 
Mr.  Boden,  vai'ieties,  including  one  of  Eiinychia  octomaculata,  and  a  species  which 
was  not  identified  ;  Mr.  Howard  Vaughaii,  Cidaria  trimcata  and  C.  immanata ;  Mr. 
Or.  Baker,  larvae  and  imagos  of  Eupithecia  nanata  and  E.  Curzoni  ;  Mr.  Tugwell, 
collection  of  Noctuce ;  Mr.  Tutt,  Agrotidce  and  Zygcenidce  ;  Mr.  Wellman,  species 
of  Eupithecia  and  PterophoridcB,  &c. ;  Mr.  Ecdle,  life-histories.  Among  the  other 
exhibitors  in  this  Order  were  Messrs.  Hutchinson  (Leominster),  R.  E.  Salwey, 
Blackall,  Druce,  Goldthwaite,  Percy  Euss  (Sligo),  &c.  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons 
exhibited  bees  and  bee-keeping  appliances,  and  there  was  a  good  display  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  the  Society  being  assisted  by  Members  of  the  Quekett,  South  London, 
and  Hackney  Microscopical  Societies. 

November  2Uh,  1887.— E.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Eeindorp  and  W.  H.  Whiffen  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Adye  exhibited  Sphinx  convolvuli,  L.,  Catocala  promissa,  Esp.,  C.  sponsa, 
L.,  Xylina  ornithopus,  Eott.,  X.  semibrunnea.  Haw.,  and  X.  socia,  Rott.,  all  from 
the  New  Forest ;  Mr.  Mera,  species  taken  on  Wansted  Flats  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a 
fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  L. ;  Mr.  Billups,  a  cocoon  of  a  South  American  moth, 
from  which  over  140  of  a  parasite  of  the  genus  Sinicra  had  emerged  ;  Mr.  Billups 
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also  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mosley,  a  case  illustrating  the  life-history  of  the 
Hessian  Fly,  with  examples  of  infested  straw  ;  and,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bignell,  a 
case  of  British  galls,  with  gall  flies,  and  contributed  notes  ;  Mr.  Fenn,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  caddis-cases,  Selicopsyche,  sp.  ?,  a  genus  of  Trichoptera  from 
Divide  Creek,  Q-arfield  County,  Colorado,  which  very  closely  resemble  the  shells  of 
the  genus  Valoata  ;  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  series  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck, 
including  males  varying  in  colour  from  creamy-white  to  smoky-brown,  and  females 
of  the  usual  white  form,  bred  from  ova  from  Co.  Cork,  &c.  :  he  remarked  that  the 
light  coloured  males  were  the  var.  rustica,  Hiib.,  that  it  had  been  taken  both  in  the 
north  and  extreme  south  of  Ireland,  but  that  he  had  no  definite  record  of  it  from 
the  central  or  western  districts  ;  Mr.  West  (of  Streatham)  exhibited  specimens  of 
LocustidcB  from  Switzerland. 

December  8th,  1887. — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  White,  F.E.S.,  A.  J.  Hodges,  J.  H.  Leech,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  G.  H. 
Verrall,  F.E.S.,  F.  Grut,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  F.  J.  Winkley,  A.  Waterhouse,  H.  A. 
Yardley,  and  G.  B.  Eoutlidge,  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  Sheldon  exhibited  examples  of  the  spring  and  summer  broods  of  Scoparia 
angustea,  St.,  and  called  attention  to  the  larger  size  of  the  summer  brood  ;  Mr.  Ince, 
a  comparative  series  of  Nepa  cinerea,  L.,  and  remarked  on  the  colour  of  the 
abdomen,  ranging  from  red  in  some  specimens  to  black  in  others  ;  Mr.  Tutt, 
examples  of  Micro-Lepidoptera,  showing  system  of  setting  specimens  unpinned,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  G.  Coverdale  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Fenn  read  notes  received  from 
Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  on  a  case  of  mimicry  between  Vanessa  Antiopa,  L.,  and  a 
species  of  Locustidce  in  Colorado. — H.  W.  Barker,  Son.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  :  Dec.  *ith,  1887. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Stanley-Phillips,  of  Shooter's  Hill ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Barker,  of  Peckham  ; 
and  Herr  E.  G.  Honrath,  of  Berlin,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited,  and  made  remai-ks  on,  twelve  specimens  of  Cica- 
detta  hcsmatodes,  collected  last  summer  in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Charles  Gulliver. 
Only  one  of  the  specimens  was  a  male,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  males 
were  more  active  than  the  females,  and  quickly  retreated  when  disturbed. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Pterostichus  madidus,  F.,  which  he  had 
recently  found  in  a  potato.  It  seemed  questionable  whether  the  beetle  had  been 
bred  in  the  cavity  or  had  entered  it  for  predaceous  purposes.  Mr.  Theodore  Wood, 
Mr.  Kirby,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cox  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr. 
McLachlan  also  exliibited  two  specimens  of  a  species  of  Trichoptera — Neuronia 
clathrata,  Kol.— which  occurred  rarely  in  Burnt  Wood,  Staffordshire,  and  elsewhere 
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in  the  Midlands.     On  enquiry  he  was  informed  that  the  two  specimens  exhibited 
had  been  found  in  the  Tottenham  Marshes  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Boden. 

Mr.  Porritt  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Cidaria  russata,  from  Yorkshire, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  South  of  England.  The  specimens  from 
the  two  first-named  localities  were  almost  black. 

Mr.  Verrall  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Mycetcea  hirta,  Marsh.,  which  was  found 
devouring  a  champagne  cork.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  remarked  that  certain 
Cryptophagi  had  the  same  habit.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  others. 

Canon  Fowler  exhibited  specimens  of  Acronycta  alni  and  Leiocampa  dictaa, 
which  came  to  the  electric  light  on  Lincoln  Cathedral  during  the  Jubilee  illumina- 
tions. He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sarpalus  melancholicus,  Dej.,  from 
Kingsgate. 

Mr.  Billups  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Bignell,  an  interesting  collection  of  British  oak- 
galls.     He  also  exhibited  the  cocoon  and  pupa-case  of  a  South  American  moth  from     i 
which  he  had  bred  liO  specimens  of  a  species  of  Ichneumonidce. 

Mr.  O.  Janson  exhibited,  for  Mr.  C.  B.  Mitford,  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  '■  c 
from  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  a  female  specimen  of  Composia  olympia,  Butl.,from  Florida.  | 
He  also  exhibited  a  curious  structure  formed  by  white  ants  at  Akyab,  Burmah. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited  a  series  of  diagrams  of  the  wings  of  insects,  and  read 
"  Notes  of  observations  on  the  homologies  of  the  veins  " — a  subject  to  which  he  had 
given  especial  attention  for  some  time  past.      Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Verrall,   Mr. 
McLachlan,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  wliich     1 
ensued. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Baker  contributed  "  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Lepidoptera  \  t 
from  Algiers." 

Mr.  G-ervase  F.  Mathew,  R.N.,  communicated  a  paper  entitled,  "  Life-histories  \i 
of  Mhopalocera  from  the  Australian  Eegion."  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  :  d 
elaborate  coloured  drawings  of  the  perfect  insects,  their  larvae  and  pupse. 

Mr.  Frederic  Merrifield  read  a"  Report  of  Progress  in  Pedigree  Moth-breeding, 
with  observations  on  incidental  points."  He  also  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  Selenia  illustraria,  showing  the  results  of  the  experiments  he  had 
been  making. 

Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  alluded  to  the  close  attention  Mr.  Merrifield  had  given  to 
the  subject,  and  complimented  him  on  the  neatness,  ingenuity,  and  skill  with  which 
his  experiments  had  been  conducted,  and  on  the  results  he  had  obtained  therefrom. 
Mr.  Poulton,  Dr.  Sharp,  Prof.  Meldola,  and  others  continued  the  discussion. — 
H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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COLEOPTEEA  AT   AEMAGH,  &c.,   IN   1887. 
BY   BET.    W.    F.    JOHNSON,   M.A. 

The  past  year  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  successful  one  with 
me,  and  I  have  added  a  large  number  of  species  to  my  list. 

Moss  in  January  produced  the  following  :  Selophorus  arvernicus, 
Homalota  eJongatuJa,  H.  circellaris,  Tachinus  laticoUis,  Bolitohius 
atricapillus,  B.  exoletus,  B.  pygmceus,  Philonthus  nigritulus,  Crypto- 
hium  fracticorne,  Sunius  angustatus,  Stefius  Argus,  S.  fuscipes,  Oxytelus 
sculptus,  Megarthrus  denticolUs,  Scymnus  Mulsanti  (very  sparingly), 
Flectroscelis  concinna,  Thyamis  ohliterafa,  Sito7ies  tibialis,  S.  lineatus, 
Hypera  polygoni,  H.  variabilis,  H.  Pollux,  and  Orobitis  cyaneus;  of  this 
last  I  only  took  one  example  at  Lowry's  Lough,  possibly  it  may  turn 
up  again  this  season.  At  the  edges  of  ponds  I  took  several  Parnus 
prolifericornis. 

In  February,  moss  produced  several  of  the  above,  together  with 
Pterostichus  vernalis,  Homalota  volans,  Xantliolinus  atratus,  Quedius 
semiceneus,  Lathrobium  terminatum,  Cryptopliagus  pubescens,  and  Aga- 
thidium  Icevigatum.  The  water-net  procured  me  Hydroporus  obscurus, 
S.  vittula,  Noterus  clavicornis,  Laccobius  alutaceus,  and  Hydrcena 
nigrita. 

From  moss  in  March  I  took  Di'omius  melanocephalus,  Aleochara 
nitida,  Steniis  Jlavipes,  Ceutliorliynchidius  troglodytes,  and  Hypera 
rumicis.  Under  stones  were  found  Anchomenus  oblongus,  A.  gracilis, 
and  Liosoma  ovatulum,  while  a  log  of  wood  produced  from  its  under- 
side Stenus  bimaculatus,  and  sweeping  the  early  herbage  Psylliodes 
napi.  I  noticed  a  great  variety  of  Steni  appearing  at  this  time  under 
stones,  pieces  of  wood,  &c. 

In  April,  I  took  by  sweeping  the  side  of  a  drain,  one  Dyschirius 
fhoracicus.  Bembidium  ClarMi  and  B.Jlammulatum  turned  iip  on  the 
shores  of  Lowry's  Lough.  Of  B.  Clarkii  I  have  since  taken  several 
in  moss  from  the  Muliinures  in  November  and  December.  The 
Mullinures,  which  are  low-lying  marshy  meadows,  also  produced 
Pterostichus  versicolor,  Amara  aulica,  Agabus  tinguicularis,  Cercyon 
depressum  (only  one  specimen),  and  G  lugubris.  The  other  principal 
captures  of  the  month  were  :  Haliplus  conjinis,  Tacliinus  onarginellus, 
Mycctoporus  longulus,  Cryptopliagus  saginatus,  Apteropoda  graminis, 
Alophus  triguttntus,  Bnrynotus  moerens,  and  Bhinoncus  pericarpius. 

May  brought  nie  several  good  things.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood I  took  Deronectes  12-pusfulatus,  Hydroporus  rivalis,  Cercyon 
terminatum,   C.  pygvKEum,    C.   obsoletum,   PJiyllobius   argentatus.      At 
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Lowry's  Lough,  Blethisa  oniiltipunctata,  Ghlcenius  nigricornis,  Ancho- 
menus  gracilis,  Anisodactylus  hinotatus,  Goelambus  Q-lineatus,  C.  5-Une- 
atus,   Staphylinus  erytliropterus.    Monotonia  picipes  occurred,  together 
with  quantities  of  Pelophila  horealis,  Anchomenus  marginatus,  JElaphrws 
riparius,  and  such  like.     Having  a  holiday  on  the  24th,  I  went  over  to 
Portsdown,  and  in  the  People's  Park  there  took  Laccophilus  ohscurus, 
Goelamhus  versicolor,  Noteriis  sparsus,  Sydrohiiis  fuscipes,  Xantholinus 
puncfulatus,   Tacliyporus    ohtusics,    T.   hypnorum,    Telephorus   testaceus, 
Lathridius  lardarius,  Agriotes   ohscurus,   Gorymhites  quercus,  v.  ochro- 
pterus,  and  Litodacfylus  leucogaster.     On  the  same  day  I  was  driven 
down  to  the  Derryadd  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  allowed   half  an 
hour  to   hunt;    I  managed  to  pick  up  the  following:   Pelophila  hore- 
alis, AncJiomenus  piceus,  A.  fuliginosus,  A.  viduus,  Bemhidium  hipunc- 
fatum,  B.   littorale,   Saliplus   ohliquus,   Lesteoa    longelytrata,    Silpha 
sinuata,  and  Silpha  dispar.     All  were  under  and  in  water-plants  and 
other  rejectamenta  on  the  sandy  shore.'    On  the  28th,  I  drove  down  to  1 
Maghery,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  :  under  stones  on  the  shore  J 
of  Derrywai'ragh  Island  were  quantities  of  Pe?op^?7f?,  together  with    ' 
the  commoner  Anchomeni  and   Bemhidium  hipunctntum.      Under  re- 
jectamenta was   one   Silpha  sinuata  ;    and,  on   crossing  over  to   the   | 
sandy  shore  under  the  village,  I  found,  after  a  long  search,  one  Silpha 
dispar.     On  reeds  on   the  canal  margin  several    Bonacia   sagitturice  \ 
occurred.  ' 

June  was,  as  usual,  replete  with  insect  life.  Blethisa  multipunc- ; 
tata  and  Ghlcenius  nigricoriiis  gladdened  my  eyes  at  Lowry's  Lough. ' 
At  Ardtrea,  in  the  County  Tyrone,  I  took  Athous  niger,  Phratora 
vulgatissima,  and  P.  vitellince  on  willows  ;  Gercyon  granarius,  Aphodius 
merdarius,  and  A.  rufescens,  in  dung.  An  expedition  to  Garlingford 
Mountain  procured  Olisthopus  rotundatus  under  a  stone,  Philhydrus 
melanocephalus  in  a  boggy  pond,  and  Dascillus  cervinus  on  ling ;  on 
the  shore  I  got  Arpedium  hracliypterum.  Nearer  home,  I  took  Antho- 
nomus pediculariits,  Geuthorhynchideus  melanarius,Phyllohius  viridicollis, 
Atomaria  atricapilla,  Adrastus  limhatus,  Bonacia  lemnce,  &c. 

July  being  holiday  time,  I  was  able  to  make  several  excursions. 
Two  of  these  were  to  Lough  Neagh,  calling  on  my  way  at  Churchill, 
where  there  is  a  capital  hunting  ground  on  a  heathy  bog.  At  the 
latter  place,  I  took  Goccinella  ocellata  and  G.  ohlongopunctata,  flying 
■  and  beaten  from  fir  trees  ;  also  Elater  pomorum  and  Phynchites  hefulce 
on  birch  trees.  At  Lough  Neagh  my  chief  captures  were  Ghlcenius 
vestitus  and  Phyllohrotica  quadrimaculnta  on  Coney  Island,  solitary 
specimens  of  Siljyha  dispar  and  S.  sinuata,  a  number  of  Gryptophagus 
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cellaris,  which  were  flying  towards  evening,  and  settled  on  Mrs. 
Johnson's  dress,  and  one  Ohlceniiis  nigricornis  under  a  stone.  I  spent 
a  week  at  Keady,  which  is  a  few  miles  from  this,  but  much  higher  ; 
here  I  found  at  Clay  Lake  FeJophila  borealis,  Bemhidium  pimctulatum, 
£.  atrocoeruleum,  and  an  Anclwmenus,  which  looks  like  gracilipes. 
About  Keady  I  also  took  Agabus  unguicularis,  A.  guttatus,  Megaster- 
num  boletophagum,  Agriotes  obscurus,  Hgpera  trilineata,  H.  'polygoni, 
H.  rumicis,  Sltones  Jlavescens,  Alophus  triguttatus,  and  Qastrophysa 
raphani.  A  drive  to  Loughgall  procured  me,  with  other  things, 
Adrastiis  limbafus,  Baridius  T-albmn,  and  Oaleruca  tcnella  ;  and  a 
wet  day  at  Portneligan,  a  quantity  of  Cassida  equestris  and  Phratora 
vulgnfissima,  also  Baridius  T-album.  The  only  home  captures  worth 
mention  are :  Haliplus  Jlavicollis,  Oyrinus  minutus,  G.  marinus,  G. 
hicolor,  Coeliodes  quadrimaculatus,  and  Apion  craccce. 

August  was  not  quite  a  blank,  for  I  took  Cryptopliagus  dentatus, 
Adimonia  tanaceti,  and  Apion  humile.  His  Grace  the  Primate  gave 
me  a  couple  of  Necrophorus  ruspator,  which  he  got  under  a  dead  corn- 
crake, and  one  of  my  pupils  brought  me  Homalimn  concinnum  and 
Cryptopliagus  scanicus. 

September's  best  captures  were  :  Bembidium  5-sfriatum,  Sydro- 
clius  elongatus,  Octhebius  pygmceus,  Hippodamia  IS-pustuIata,  E^iicmus 
transversus,  Bonacia  dentata,  Thyamis  hoJsatica  (in  moss),  Apion 
carduorum,  A.  striatum,  A.  immune,  A.  tenue,  A.  subulatum,  A.  f rumen- 
tar  ium,  Ceutliorhynchus  viduatus,  and  JErirhinus  cethiops  ;  of  this  last 
I  took  a  considerable  number  on  the  leaves  of  Iris pseudacorus  and 
Sparganium  ramosum,  in  the  Mullinures. 

October's  work  produced  a  single  specimen  of  Hydroporus  Davisii, 
two  of  Philhydrus  testaceus,  one  of  Dytiscus  punctulatus,  one  of 
Bonacia  sericea,  along  with  several  Stenus  pubescens,  S.  binotatus,  S. 
pallitarsis,  and  Thyamis  liolsatica. 

For  November  I  have  but  little  to  record,  the  only  capture  new 
to  my  list  being  Phyllotreta  tetrastigma.  Besides  this,  my  most 
important  capture  was  Bembidium  Clarhii,  which  I  got  in  moss  from 
the  Mullinures ;  along  with  it  occurs  another  Bembidium,  which  I 
erroneously  recorded  as  B.fumigatum  (p.  16).  It  is,  however,  cei'- 
tainly  wotfumigaium,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  merely 
an  immature  form  of  B.  Clarhii.  As  this  opinion  is  advanced  by  those 
more  experienced  than  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  dissent,  but  I  have  kept 
two  of  these  beetles  alive  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  they  show  no 
signs  of  becoming  more  like  Clarlcii  now  than  at  first,  so  I  am,  if 
possible,  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
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December,  I  may  say,  has  been  a  blank,  as  I  was  prevented  by 
other  occupations  from  doing  anything  at  the  Coleoptera.  Two  bags 
of  moss  from  the  Mullinures  produced  examples  of  Bembidium  ClarJcii, 
and  its  immature  (?)  form,  B.  MannerJieiini,  B.  guttula,  B.  ohtusum, 
Bryaxis  fossulata,  B.  jimcoru?n,  Tychus  niger,  Byihinus  puncticollis, 
and  a  host  of  others  of  the  vulgar  sort. 

I  hope  this  account  of  the  past  year's  work  here  may,  perhaps, 
stir  up  some  of  the  Irish  readers  of  the  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Ooleoptera.  Ireland  is  a  rich  field,  and  will  amply  repay 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  work  it. 

Winder  Terrace,  Armagh : 

January  3rd,  1888. 

[The  Irish  list  of  Coleoptera  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  in  many 
cases  the  commonest  species  have  not  yet  been  recorded ;  any  notes, 
therefore,  like  the  above  are  most  valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  Irish  collectors  will  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  Coleoptera. 
—W.  W.  F.] 


BEITISH   HEMIPTERA:    ADDITIONAL   SPECIES. 
BY    JAMES    EDWARDS,    F.E.8. 

Chlamtdatus  flaveolus,  Reut. 
Eeuter,  Not.  Fenn.,  xi,  323,  4,  t.  1,  fig.  6. 

Ij_have  taken  the  true  species  of  this  name  in  marshy  places  at 
the  roots  of  grass  and  rushes  at  Eanworth,  Hellesdon,  and  Coxford 
in  Norfolk.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  C.  pygviceus  (= 
Tytthus  insignis,  D.  &  S.)  by  its  entirely  greyish-yellow  colour,  larger 
size,  and  much  stouter  build.  In  the  undeveloped  form,  which  is  the 
usual  one,  the  elytra  are  much  shorter  than  the  very  convex  abdomen, 
and  truncate  at  the  apex.  C.  pygmceus  is  a  much  smaller  and  more 
delicate  insect,  and  always  has  at  least  the  head  black. 

LiBURNiA  PELLUCIDA  and  tfs  allies. 

My  first  notions  of  Lihurnia  pellucida  were  formed  from  a  long 
series  named  for  me  by  one  of  our  authorities  on  these  insects.  These 
specimens  were  certainly  very  diverse  in  appearance,  but  the  males  all 
agreed  in  having  the  apical  angles  of  the  upper  notch  of  the  pygofer 
right  angles  or  nearly  so.  Later  on  I  became  aware  that  these 
different  forms  did  not  occur  in  company,  and  on  attempting  to  classify 
my  male  specimens  according  to  their  general  appearance,  I  found  that 
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they  naturally  fell  into  three  groups ;  the  first  characterized  by  its 
conspicuously  white  pronotum,  the  second  by  its  black  colour  and 
brownish-yellow  elytra,  and  the  third  by  its  entirely  black  appearance 
owing  to  its  black  body  and  pitch-brown  elytra.  Subsequent  investi- 
gation shows  that  these  three  forms  really  represent  three  structurally 
distinct  species,  the  males  of  which  may  be  characterized  as  follows  : — 

1  (2)  Pronotum   (except  a  black  patch  behind  each  eye)  white.      Penis  a  blunt 

deflexed  hook  (fig.  c)    pellucida,  Fab. 

2  (1)  Pronotum  black  or  blackish,  hind  margin  very  narrowly  pale. 

3  (4)   Elytra  brownish-yellow.     Penis  bifid  to  base  (fig.  J)   dijfficiHs,  n.  sp. 

4  (3)   Elytra  pitch-brown.     Penis  bifid,  but  not  to  the  middle  (fig.  a) 

discreta,  n.  sp. 

In  a  series  of  specimens  several  examples  will  always  be  found  in 
which  the  penis  is  so  far  exserted  that  the  characters  given  above  may 
be  observed  with  an  ordinary  Coddington  or  similar  lens,  the  "  appen- 
dicibus  connatis  perpendicularibus  "  of  the  anal  tube  described  by  J. 
Sahlberg  and  figured  by  Fieber  being  in  reality  two  large  fiat  hooks 
which  grip  the  penis  between  them.  The  three  species  above  named 
all  occur  by  sweeping  in  marshy  places,  and  are  all  included  in  my 
description  of  L.  pellucida  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1886,  p.  78,  I 
cannot  now  give  any  certain  characters  by  which  the  females  of  these 
three  species  may  be  separated. 

LiBURJfIA    PTJlfCTTJLUM,    Kbm. 

Kirschbaum,  Cicad.,  25,  10. 

This  is  a  good  species,  and  not  merely  a  synonym  of  L.  pallidula, 
Boh.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  characters  :— 

L.    PALLIDULA.  L.    PUNCTULtrM. 

Length,  2| — 3  mm.  Length,  3| — 4  mm. 

Cheeks  very  rarely  with  a  punctiform  Punctiform   black    spot   on  the  cheeks 

black  spot.  very  rarely  wanting. 

Middle  nerve   of  elytra  brown  at  the  Middle  nerve  of  elytra  black  to  the  base, 

apex,  the  colour  very  rarely  reaching  brachial  nerve  and  and  those  of  the 

beyond  the  middle.  clavus  frequently  black. 

Appendages  of  anal  tube  reaching  straight  Appendages    of    anal    tube    distinctly 

out  behind  (fig.  e).  curved  upwards  (fig.  d). 

j  ^'      r. --^y        . — .  My  description  oE  i.^«Z//(/2(Za 

^"^^^  Z,^,^^x     / y)  {I.  c, -p.  65)  helongsto  L.punctulnm, 

'^v J^  and    the    female    examples    there 

(^        ^      /  queried  as  a  distinct  species  are  L. 
1                 pallidula  proper. 


oi 


•e,     ' 
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LiBUKNiA  Ebti,  Fieb. 
Fieber,  Grundz.  Delph.,  11,  7,  t.  8,  fig.  31  (^  genitalia). 

Crown  nearly  double  as  long  as  wide  ;  elytra  transparent,  about  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  abdomen,  hind  margin  narrowly  blackish  ;  legs  pale,  abnormally  long, 
knees  (especially  the  hinder  pairs)  with  a  distinct  black  spot.  <? ,  pronotum  white, 
with  a  black  patch  behind  each  eye,  side  keels  not  reaching  the  hind  margin; 
scutellum  black  ;  abdomen  black,  the  base  widely  and  the  last  segment  yellow  ; 
pygofer  yellow  above,  black  beneath.  ?,  dirty  brownish-yellow,  with  pitchy  i 
markings  on  the  abdomen,  resembling  in  contour  the  same  sex  of  i.  notida,  but  a 
little  larger. 

I  found  this  fine  species  amongst  rushes  in  a  marsh  at  Weybourne, 
Norfolk,  in  August  last,  iu  a  situation  which  wouhl  not  be  readily 
accessible  in  any  but  an  abnormally  dry  season. 

131,  Rupert  Street,  Norwich  : 

December  ^Ist,  1887. 


ACENTROPUS  NIVEUS  IN   NORFOLK. 
BY    C.    a.    BAEEETT,    F.E.S. 

On  August  24th  I  went  over  to  Stalham  to  meet  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Wheeler,  and  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  our  old  haunts,  the  fens. 
As  we  moved  from  the  village  we  were  delighted  to  see  Paj)iUo 
Machaon  (2nd  brood)  flying  across  from  fen  to  fen.  (I  hope  that  the 
pleasure  was  reciprocal,  for  we  could  by  no  means  follow  or  interfere 
with  them).  We  looked  longingly  and  proceeded.  In  crossing 
Barton  Broad  we  suddenly  found  that  our  boat  was  an  object  of 
pursuit ;  not  that  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  our  pursuers  were  not 
dangerous,  being  only  very  lively  little  males  of  Acentropus  niveus, 
which  we  had  disturbed  from  their  resting  places  on  the  floating 
weeds,  and  which  were  consequently  eager  to  find  something  solid 
whereon  to  rest. 

Their  movements  were  most  curious,  as  they  did  not  rise  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  buzzed  along  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  moving 
their  wings  with  great  velocity,  and  really  making  very  respectable 
progress.  On  looking  down  we  found  that  some  had  overtaken  us, 
and  had  climbed  on  to  the  rudder,  where  they  remained  quiet  just  clear 
of  the  water,  and  were  boxed  without  difficulty,  as  w^ere  the  pursuers 
as  they  came  up.  Of  course  our  movements  often  caused  them  to  be 
immersed,  but  to  this  they  appeared  totally  indifferent.  "We  now 
searched  the  floating  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  found  more  males  than 
we  cared  to  take,  but  with  all  our  care  were  unable  to  meet  with  a 
female.  The  bottom  of  this  Broad  is  nearly  covered  with  Stratiotes 
nioides  (water  soldier),  and  we  pulled  up  many  plants  and  examined 
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their  prickly  leaves,  as  well  as  the  smooth  glossy  ones  of  JBotamogeton 
lucens,  and  other  plants,  but  without  success. 

We  could  not  spare  very  much  time  for  Acentropus  (although 
this  was  the  first  occixsiou  of  our  having  met  with  it  in  numbers  in 
this  part  of  England),  for  Dr.  Plowright  (who  .was  one  of  the  party) 
was  eager  for  Micro-fungi — rusts,  smuts,  cluster-cups,  possibilities  of 
all  kinds  ;  not  many  of  them  realized  that  day,  so  we  ascended  the 
Ant  Eiver  and  examined  Scirpus  lacustris,  Acorus  calamus,  JRanunculus 
lingua,  and  many  other  interesting  plants. 

At  night  a  lamp  was  lighted,  of  course,  but  a  dense  mist  arose, 
and  we  did  but  little,  except  get  wet.  A  couple  of  Nonagria  neurica 
came  (another  had  gratified  me  by  jumping  off  a  reed-stem  as  I  passed 
in  the  twilight),  also  Apamea  Jlhrosa,  SchcBuohius  gigantellus,  Phihalap- 
teryx  lignata  commonly,  Peronea  Shepherdana,  the  white  form  of 
Hydrocampa  stagnaUs,  and  a  few  other  things  ;  and  although  this  was 
gratifying  to  me  (in  spite  of  soaked  feet)  after  so  many  years  of 
absence,  it  was  not  such  a  night  as  one  hopes  for  in  the  fens. 

When  returning  in  the  morning  there  was  no  time  to  look  after 
Acentropus,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  our  failure  to  find  females,  I 
sent  my  son  over  there  a  few  days  later.  He  pulled,  with  much 
labour,  across  the  Broad  in  the  teeth  of  a  violent  breeze  which  had 
inopportunely  got  up,  but,  from  the  roughness  of  the  water,  scarcely 
an  Acentropus  could  be  found.  He  filled  a  great  basket  with  as  much 
as  he  could  well  bring  home  of  pulled-up  plants  of  Stratiotes,  Potamo- 
geton,  ZanniclielUa,  &c.,  but  the  result  was  utterly  disappointing. 
Hours  were  spent  over  them,  but  not  a  female  nor  a  cocoon  could 
I  find. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  found  Acentropus  in  plenty  in  a  pond  not 
half  a  mile  from  my  own  house  ;  rather  humiliating  to  have  sent  a 
messenger  a  journey  of  over  100  miles  after  it ;  but  here  again  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  a  female.  There  was  no  boat  on  this  pond, 
but,  with  a  water  net,  I  fished  up  floating  weeds,  swept  growing  plants, 
and  pulled  some  up  from  the  bottom,  and  at  last  I  did  find  one  misera- 
ble half-crushed  wretch  with  partially  developed  flaps  of  wings,  such 
as  she  might  well  be  ashamed  of.  Search  at  twilight  and  at  night 
with  a  lamp  yielded  no  further  result,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  here  the  females  are  semi-apterous,  and  having  no  temptation  to 
fly  (in  the  absence  of  the  power),  they  keep  themselves  secluded 
among  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  But,  as  the  species 
must  at  times  move  to  fresh  ponds,  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that,  perhaps 
in  an  earlier  brood,  well  developed  females  with  large  wings,  such  as 
used  to  be  taken  at  Hampstead,  and  elsewhere,  will  yet  be  found  here. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

January  16th,  1888. 
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TROPICAL   AFRICAN    COLEOPTERA;    CHIEFLY   FROM   THE 
ZANZIBAR   MAINLAND. 

BY    H.    W.    BATES,    F.R.S.,    &c. 

{Continued  from    Vol.  xxiii,  p.   57). 

Dbimostoma  explanatum. — D.  Westermanni  (Chaud.)  proxime  affine  sed 
differt  thoracis  lateribus  IcBvibus,  etc.  Sat  late  oblongnm  sub-convexum, 
piceo-nigruon  politum,  partibus  oris  antennis  pedibusque  piceo-fulvis ;  palpis 
apice  recte  truncatis ;  capite  brevi,  sulcis  frontalibus  profundis  usque  post 
oculos  extensis,  sutura  frontali proftinda  ibique  epistomatis  margine  plicato  ; 
angulis  lateralihus  {supra  anttnnis)  dilatutis  rejiexis :  thorace  lata,  toto 
impunctato,  lateribus  sat  regulariter  arcuatis,  late  et  regulariter  a  basi  vsque 
ad  apicem  expla7iato-refl€xis,  lineis  transversis  nullis,  sulculo  dorsali  acuto 
integro,  sulcis  basalibus  linearibus profundissimis,  angulis  basahbns  dentiferis: 
elytris  basi  dilatatis,  humeris  rotundatis  nee  dentatis,  acute  et  profunde 
siriatis  striis  fundo  punctulatis  vix  crenatis,  interstitiis  latis  fere  plants  ; 
corpore  subtus  Icevi.  Long.,  9|  mm. 

Cameroons ;  one  example.  Belongs  to  the  small  group  of  the 
genus  in  which  the  antennae  are  slender,  not  moniliform,  and  the 
elytra  broadly  oblong-ovate. 

Dbimostoma  euglyptum. — D.  punctifronti  (Chaud.)  affine;  gracilius 
ovatum  elytris  convexioribus ;  piceo-nigrum  politum,  partibus  oris  antennis 
pedibusque  rufis :  fronte  utrinque  grosse  confliienter  punctata,  snlcis  obtectis : 
thorace  parvo  sub-rotundato,  angulis  posticis  obtusis  denticulo  parvo,  supra 
IcBvissimo,  margine  suhtili,  sulcis  basalibus  late  excavatis :  elytris  crenato- 
sulcatis  interstitiis  convexis  ;  meso  et  metasternis ventreque  utrinque punctatis. 
AntenncB  moniUformes.  Long.,  5  mm. 

Old  Calabar. 

Galeeita   eubens. — Magna,   elytris   elongato-ovatis  versus  basi}i  per- 

parum  angustatis,   costis  parum  elevatis  interstitiisque   alutaccis   subtiliter 

sparsim  setifero-punctulatis  ;  capite  thorace  antennis  pedibus  et  pectore  rufis 

subnitidis,  elytris  nigris,  abdomine  fusco   basi  rufo:  capite  sat  gracile post 

oculos  semi-ovato ;   thorace  medio   rotundato-dilatato,   antice  gradatim   longe 

rotundato,postice  valde  sinuatim,  angustato, angulis  posticis  paullo  exstantibus, 

capite  et  thorace  sat  crebre  hie  illic  rugulose  punctulatis,  nitidis. 

Long.,  26  mm. 
Old  Calabar. 

Differs  from  all  other  African  species  by  its  broad  elongate-ovate 

elytra,  the  costse  of  which  are  narrow  and  much  less  elevated  than  in 

O.  femoralis,  and  the  shoulders  a  little  less  marked. 

Anthia  pe^signis. — A.  Peteisii  (K\\iq)  affinis,  thorace  pone  dilatationem 
abrupte  sinuato-angustato  elytrisque  valde  elongatis  parallelis.  Nigra,  sub- 
nitida,  supra  breviter  nigro-setosa  ;  thorace  vitta  laterali  {basin  hand  atfin- 
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genti)  elytrisque  margine  ei  macula  rotund ata  pr ope  hasin  inter  carinas  5°"' 

et  7°''"'  cretaceo-tomentosis  :    thorace  sicut  in  A.  Petersii  et  A.  Burcbellii  grosse 

punctato,  elytris  costis  utrinque  angustioribus  octo,  interstitiis  (sulcis)  hatid 

pilosis  Jere  triseriatim  punctulatis  apiceque  distincte  oblique  trimcatis. 

Long.,  44  7nm.,  $ . 
Mamboia  (Mr.  Last). 

The  white  pubescent  lateral  mai'gin  of  the  elytra  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  black  of  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  forms  a 
sharply-defined  border,  extending  from  the  8th  rib  to  the  margin,  but 
it  does  not  quite  reach  the  base,  and  is  there  accompanied  by  a  small 
spot  lying  between  the  7th  and  8th  ribs,  and  a  larger  rounded  and 
more  densely  tomentose  spot  situated  between  the  5th  and  7th  ribs, 
both  of  which  latter  are  curved,  and  the  8th  depressed  to  form  a 
rounded  pit  for  its  reception.  The  punctuation  of  the  thorax  and 
under-side  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  two  species  named. 

Anthia  pulcheebima. — Gracilis,  elytris  elongato-ovatis  convexis  apice 
sinuato-truncatis.  Nigra  supra  opaca  subtus  nitida  ;  capite  fere  sicut  in  A. 
biguttata  (Bon.)  elongato,  oculis  parum  prominentibus,  confluenter  punctato 
fulvo-pubescenti,  vertice  et  occipite  medio  unicarinatis  sulcis  frontalibus  cur- 
vatis  postice  conjunctis  interspatioque  planato :  thorace  parvo,  dense  haud 
grosse  confluenter  ptmctato,  vitta  mediana  rufo-fulvo  puhescenti,  postice  valde 
sinuato-angustato,  Lasi  verticaliter  declivi :  elytris  vitta  lata  suturali  alter- 
aque  marginali  rufo-fulvo  pubescentib us,  pube  adpressa,  elytris  singulis  inter 
vittas  septemcostatis  foveisque  duabus  ochraceo-pubescentibtts,  prima  discoidali 

reniformi  ante  medium,  secunda  obliqua  medio  prope  apicem. 

Long.,  32  mm.,  ? . 
Eiver  Lujenda,  East  Africa  (Mr.  Last). 

This  beautiful  species  differs  from  all  oi\iev  AntMce  in  colours  and 
marliings,  and  in  the  sinuate-truncate  apex  of  the  elytra.  In  the 
length  of  its  labrum,  however,  and  general  form,  it  agrees  with  Anthia 
better  than  with  CycloJoha,  which  has  similarly-truncated  elytra. 
The  tawny  or  ochreous-red  pile  which  forms  the  central  thoracic  vitta 
and  the  sutural  and  marginal  vittse  of  the  elytra,  is  long,  dense,  and 
laid  transversely  on  a  plane  surface,  and  the  ochreous  discoidal  spots 
lie  in  fovese  which  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrow  shining  costae, 
the  anterior  spot  occupying  two,  and  the  posterior  four,  of  the  costse ; 
the  opaque  interstices  of  the  costae  form  exceedingly  deep  and  sharply- 
cut  grooves. 

Fam.  COPBID^. 

ScAEAB^us  PLATYNOTUS. — Latus  mediocriter  convexus,  supra  purpureo- 
cupreus,  viridi-ceneo  relucens,  subopacus  ;  clypeo  angulariter  reticulato-punc- 
tato.  vertice  aspere  granulafo,  tuberculo  medio  parvo  acuto.  genis  reticulatis 
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margine  laterali  serratis  apice  sinuato-truncatis :  thorace  latissimo,' gratiulis 
rottmdatis  nigris  nitidis  minus  crebre  adsjyet^sis,  linea  dor^sali  spatiisque 
posticis  IcBvibus  opacis :  elytris  crenato-striatis  interstitiis  {sutui-ali  excepto) 
alutaceis  atomis  nitidis  cnpreis  crehre  obsitis  et  sat  confertim  foveolatis. 
Pygidium  metallicum  opacum  aspere  granulatum,  copore  siibtus  nigro- 
nitidum.  Pedes  nigri,  tibiis  intus  nigro-pilosis.  Femora  antica  subtus  longe 
ante  apicem.  acute-dentata,  tibiisque  sicbtus  medio  acute  dentatis  inter  dentem 
at  apicem  bituberculatis.  Mesosternum  apice  Tiaud  productum  obtuse  ro- 
tundatum.  Long.,  36  mm.,  ?  . 

Nguru,  East  Central  Africa  (Mr.  Last), 

Nearest  allied  to  S.  subceneus  (Harold),  but  amply  distinguished 
by  its  niucb  broader  form,  opaque  upper-surface,  the  sparser  and 
larger  granulation  of  the  thorax  without  trace  of  punctures,  the  very 
much  larger  foveii3  of  the  elytral  interstices,  and  other  structural 
characters. 

ScAEABiEUS  POEOSXJS. — Couvexus  (cnescenti-ciipreus,  nitidus  :  clypeo  et 
genis  reticulato-punctatis,  vertice  crebre  punctato,  tuberculo  elongato  IcBvi 
frojitali,  genarum  lateribus  extus  incurvatis :  thorace  lateribus  fere  sicut 
in  S.  fegyptiorum  granulatis,  sed  medio  [prcBcipue  postice)  grossius  punctato, 
vitta  mediana  {postice  dilatata)  et  areola  utrinqiie  Icevibus :  elytris  punctu- 
lato-striatis  interstitiis  (1 — 3  versus  basin  Icevibtis  exceptis)  subtilissime 
alutaceis,  nitide  atomatis  et  subseriatim  grossius  punctatis.  Subtus  cum 
pedibus  splendide  vlridi-vel  ceneo-metallicus.  Jftfesosternum  ante  coxas  trian- 
gulare  apice  sub-compressum.  ?.  Tibice  posticce  fusco-Jimbriatce ;  femora 
antica  inermia,  tibice  subtus  versus  apicem  tuberculatce. 

Long.,  24 — 27  mm.,  $  ?  . 

Mpwapwa,  E.  Africa  (Mr.  Last). 

Of  the  numerous  metallic  species  allied  to  8.  cegyptiorum  and 
8.  ciipreus,  most  nearly  allied  to  S.festivus  (Harold).  The  two  very 
nearly  agree  in  the  form  and  sculpture  of  the  head  and  thorax,  but 
the  general  colour  is  different :  8.  porosus  being  duller  coppery,  with 
strong  brassy  or  brassy-green  tints,  and  8./esfivus  rich  coppery-red, 
greenish  when  viewed  from  behind,  and  the  elytra  are  glabrous  over 
two  or  three  interstices  in  the  basal  moiety.  The  shape  of  the 
mesosternal  process  is  also  different,  more  pointed  and  compressed. 
Eive  examples  of  each  have  been  compared. 

Anachalcos  aueescens. —  Oblongus  aurescenti-cupreus  parum  nitidus, 
creberrime  sicut  in  A.  cupreo  punctulatus ;  thorace  valde  transverso  lateribus 
explanatis  margineque  late  rotundato  nee  ante  medium  angulato.  $,  tibice 
posticce  prope  apicem  leviter  curvatce,  apice  intus  perparum  prolongatce  sul- 
coque  inftriori  {inter  carinas  ciliatas)  sat  angusto  polito  :  pygidium  apice 
medio  alto  refexum  recurvum,  subtus  in  laminam  ventralem.  politani  dila- 
tatum  ;  abdomen  punctulatum,  segmento  5''""-  medio  planum. 

Long.,  25  mm.,  J  ?  . 
L^sambara  (xlrchdeacon  Farler). 
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Distinguished  from  A.  procerus,  which  is  also  an  oblong  species, 
by  its  very  much  smaller  size  and  broader  and  shorter  thorax  (the 
thorax  in  ^.  jsrocerws  being  for  this  genus  remarkably  long),  and  in 
the  ^  also  by  the  shorter  and  less  curved  tibiae,  and  the  narrower 
groove  of  their  under-surface. 

Anachalcos  MAGNUS. —  Quoad formam  et  colorem  A.  cupreo  similis,  sed 
miclto  major  tlioraceque  margine  laterali  obtuse  rotundato  nee  angulato.  Cre- 
herrime  punctulatus.  $ ,  tibia  posticce  sicut  in  A.  procei'o  biJieocuoscB  sed  minus 
elongatce,  apice  intus  sat  prolongatce  et  calcari  brevi,  sulco  inferiori  lato  : 
pygidium  apice  medio  alte  rejiexum  (velut  uncinatum)  laminaque  ventrali 
polita,  segmento  5«  medio  transverse  callosum.  Long.,  30  mm.,  c?  ?  . 

Eiver  Lujenda,  East  Central  Africa  (Mr.  Last). 
In  most  of  its  characters,  intermediate  between  A.  cupreus  and 
A.  procerus,  the  latter  of  which  was  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
by  Mr.  Last.  In  A.  cupreus,  the  apex  of  the  pygidium  in  the  ^ 
is  broadly  rounded,  and  the  margin  equally  and  only  slightly  reflexed. 
This  obtains  both  in  East  African  and  West  African  examples. 

Onthophagus  LTjJENDiE. — 0.  lanistfe  (Castl.)  affinis  et  similis;  differt 
(<J)  capitis  cornu  mow  a  basi  deflecto  medioque  subtus  valide  unidentato, 
necnon  thorace  cornubus  7'ecurvis  latioribus  et  brevioribus,  antice  profunde 
bifoveato  et  dorso  late  Icevisulcato.  Lcete  viridis  elytris  pygidioque  fulvis, 
clypeo  et  pygidio  fulvo-pilosis,  thorace  lateribus  crebre  punctatis.  ?  differt 
ab  0.  lanista,  ? ,  tantum  tJiorace  usque  ad  lobum  basalem  canaliculato,  medio 
basi  solum  Imvi.  Long.,  13 — 15  mm. 

E.  Lujenda  (Mr.  Last).  A  large  series  of  examples  offering  no 
variation. 

The  species  is  almost  exactly  intermediate,  in  structure  as  well  as 
in  locality,  between  O.  lanista,  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  O.  negus 
(Eaffray) ,  of  Abyssinia.  In  the  latter,  the  large  deep  thoracic  foveas 
are  within  and  behind  the  horns,  in  O.  lujendce  they  lie  at  the  base  and 
in  front  of  each  horn,  and  are  smaller,  rounder,  and  better  defined. 

Onthophagus  Plato. —  Oblongus,  latissimus,  depressus,  niger  opacus ; 
capite  brevi  semicirculari  ruguloso-granulato ;  thorace  dense  sed  discrete 
nitido-granulato,  parum  convexo  antice  medio  leviter  depresso,  medio  basi 
triangulariter  breviter  producto,  margine  laterali  ante  angulum  basalem 
dentifero  deinde  si^iuato ;  elytris  sat  acute  punctulato-striatis  interstitiis 
planissimis,  minute  discrete  pilifero-punctulatis  pilis  griseis  recumbentibus  : 
subtus  nigro-nitidus. —  S ,  carina  anterior  subobsoleta,  posterior  in  laminam 
latum  ohliquam  elevata  utrinque  cornu  valido  compresso  curvato  apice  sub- 
uncinato  ante  medium  intus  uiiiramoso  :  thorace  disco  tuberculis  duobus 
altis  acutis  distantibus.  Long.,  31  mm. 

Damaraland  (Andersson). 

Nearest  allied  to  O.  rarus,  Guer. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MiaRATION   OF  INSECTS. 

BY    EEV.    CANOJf    FOWLEE,    M.A.,    F.L.S. 

The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  extracted  for  me  by  Mr.  J. 
Cordeaux  from  his  reports  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  published  for 
the  British  Association.  Mr.  Cordeaux,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on 
this  subject  in  the  kingdom,  has  kindly  promised  to  obtain  for  me 
further  information  regarding  flights  of  Lepidoptera,  &c.,  from  the 
various  lighthouses  and  lightships  with  which  he  is  in  communication  ; 
he  infoi'ms  me  that  the  collection  oi:  Lepidoptei^a  taken  by  Herr  Griitke 
on  Heligoland  is  extremely  interesting,  and  would,  probably,  if 
examined  by  an  expert,  revolutionize  many  of  our  ideas  of  distribution. 

The  note  given  below  from  Heligoland  is  most  interesting.  If 
we  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  insects,  the 
record  "  great  numbers  of  Bombyx  neustria  east  to  west ;  numerous 
flights  passing  on,"  would  serve  to  dispel  it,  when  we  remember 
that  after  leaving  the  small  island  they  have  500  miles  of  sea  to 
cross  before  reaching  land  ;  nor  is  this  flight  by  any  means  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  that  small  birds,  like  the  gold-crested 
wren,  regularly  make  the  same  flight,  and  some  far  greater  ones. 
A  short  while  ago  Mr.  Cordeaux  showed  me  a  small  finch  that  had 
struck  against  a  lighthouse  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  which  must 
have  come  from  Cashmere.  If  we  reflect  on  these  facts  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  species  flying  across  the 
Channel ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  more  do  not  come,  although  it  is 
probably  a  fact  that  many  of  the  specimens  of  our  ordinary  species 
are  foreigners,  and  species  that  have  not  been  acclimatized  would  have 
no  instinct  to  migrate.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  in  a  position  to  give 
further  information  on  the  subject  before  very  long. 

MiGEATioN  Eepoet,  1884. 

Heligoland. — Mr.  Gatke  writes,  "  Niglit,  July  2nd  to  3rcl,  thousands  of  Plusia 
gamma ;  3rd,  myriads  of  Dragon-flies ;  night,  21st  to  22nd,  great  numbers  of  Bomhyx 
neustria,  east  to  west ;  22nd  to  23rd,  the  same ;  27th  to  28th,  numerous  flights 
passing  on." 

Migration  Repoet,  1885. 

Sappisburgh  Lightvessel,  Norfolk,  June  7th,  4  p.m.,  S.S.E.  (2)  O.M. — "  One 
death's-head  moth,  caught  alive,  several  small  white  moths  and  black  flies  rested." 

Languard  Point  LigJdhouse,  July  4tli,  9.35  p.m. — "Millions  of  very  small  brown- 
coloured  flies  pitched  on  lantern  glass,  and  had  to  be  washed  off  to  keep  the  light 
clear.     They  sting  like  a  musquito.     Wind  S.  (1),  B.C.M." 

Hanois  Lighthouse,  Gvernseg,  Sept.  13th,  S.B.,  cloudy." — Silver  gamma  moth 
all  the  evening  round  lantern.  Sept.  22nd,  S.E.,  B.C.V.,  2  p.m.,  Ants  flying  past 
lighthouse,  some  settled." 
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Rhinns  of  Islay  Lighthouse,  facing  north  coast  of  Ireland.  Hundreds  of  moths 
are  reported  flying  about  the  lantern  on  Sept.  Vtli,  also  on  night  of  Sept.  3rd. — "  Wo 
have  had  an  enormous  number  of  what  are  locally  called  '  Jenny  Long-legs  '  about 
the  station  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  the  morning  there  are  great 
numbers  of  their  legs  and  wings  on  the  pavement.  This  morning,  after  putting  out 
the  light,  I  watched,  when  I  saw  about  twenty  '  mosscheepers '  (i.e.  Pipits)  working 
hard  to  make  their  breakfasts  from  them.  I  never  before  saw  so  many  '  Long-legs  ' 
in  the  fall.  There  is  a  usual  run  in  April."  (Messrs.  Peter  Anderson  and  James 
Ducat). 

Migration  Eepoet,  1886. 

Fidra  Lighthouse,  East  Coast,  Scotland,  under  date  Sept.  18th,  Mr.  Ross  says : — 
"  Had  I  known  moths  would  have  been  of  any  use  to  you,  I  believe  I  could  have 
given  you  a  varied,  rare,  and  enormous  parcel.  Last  month  it  was  moths  everywhere 
after  darkness  set  in — I  had  to  sweep  them  down  with  a  towel,  some  very  large  and 
beautiful."  *  #  *  "  One  beautiful  specimen — not  a  moth,  I  think — of  a  size 
between  a  daddy  long-legs  and  dragon-fly,  and  much  the  same  shape  ;  enormous 
bronze  wings,  beautiful  vermilion  body,  black  head,  with  a  red  (or  yellow  ?)  streak 
(or  spot  ?),  and  antennse  more  like  a  young  lobster  than  any  thing  else." 

Tees  5m  Buoy  Lightvessel,  April  30th,  1886,  Wind  E.,  light. — "  A  great  many 
bumble-bees  and  a  few  wasps  during  day,  flying  to  N.W.,  several  remained  on  board." 

Coquet  Island  Lighthouse,  Sept.  12th,  W.  (5) — "Hundreds  of  small  flies  all 
night  in  lantern." 

Cockle  Lightvessel,  Norfolk  Coast,  Sept.  14th,  11  a.m.,  calm. — "Great  quantities 
of  bluish-coloured  flies — left  again  at  1  p.m." 

Languard  Lighthouse,  September. — "  The  musquitoes,"  Mr.  Owen  Boyle  writes. 
"have  been  very  numerous  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
They  have  been  very  troublesome  ;  some  people  had  swelled  hands,  pufPed  faces, 
and  even  black  eyes  from  their  stings."  Oct.  4th. — "  Ladybirds  in  large  numbers 
on  the  breakwater  at  noon  and  up  to  sunset.  At  3  p.m.  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
thousands." 

Hanois  Lighthouse,  G-uernsey,  Oct.  3l8t,  8  p.m. — "A  quantity  of  silver  gamma 
moths,  also  a  few  brown  ones,  but  smaller  than  the  gamma." 

January,  1888. 


ASPIDIOTUS  ZONATUS,  FEAUENFELD. 
BY    ALBERT    C.    F.    MORGAN,    F.E.S. 

AspiDiOTUS  ZONATTJS,  Fraueuf.,  Yerhandl.  z.-b.  Gesells.  Wien,  1SG8, 
p.  888  ;    Sign.,  Ess.   Cochen.,  pp.  109,  511,  630,  pi.  i,  fig.  14  ; 
Doug.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  pp.  150,  151. 
AspiDiOTUS  QUERCTJS,  Sigu.,  Ess.  Coclieii.,  pp.  106,  511. 

During  the  month  of  October  last,  and  since,  I  have  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oporto,  in  two  situations,  some  distance  from  each 
other,  ail  Aspidiotus,  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves  of  an  oak  (Quercus 
robur,  var.  pedimculata).  The  leaves  were  inhabited  by  both  male  and 
female  scales,  although  the  former  were  more  numerous  than  the 
latter. 
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I  at  first  thought  that  the  specieg  must  be  uew,  as  the  female 
insect  does  not  entirely  agree  with  any  described  species  that  I  am 
aware  of ;  but  I  am  now  induced  to  think  that  my  specimens  are 
Aspidiotus  zonatus,  Frauenf.j  =  quercus,  Sign.,  and  that  the  females 
which  have  been  described  by  Signoret  {I.  c.)  and  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(Eut.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  pp.  150,  151)  must  have  been  young  individuals, 
whilst  those  which  I  have  found  are  the  fully  developed  adults,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  my  reasons  for  coming  to  the  above 
conclusion. 

Signoret  describes  two  species  of  Aspidiotus  as  feeding  on  the  oak.  His  A. 
ilicis  (Ess.  Cochen.,  p.  97)  cannot,  I  think,  be  identified  with  that  which  I  have 
found,  either  from  description  or  figure  {op.  cit.,  pi.  iv,  figs.  3,  3«). 

His  description  of  A.  quercus  {I.  c.)  agrees  in  some  respects  with  my  examples  ; 
for  instance,  speaking  of  the  scales,  he  says,  "  Celui  des  femelles  est  arrondi,  celui 
des  males  tres  allonge,  avec  la  depouille  au  centre  et  jaune."  This  description  en- 
tirely agrees  with  my  specimens  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  states  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  see  any  groups  of  spinnerets  in  the  female,  whereas  my  specimens  show 
four  groups. 

In  describing  the  male,  Signoret  writes  (l.  c),  "Les  antennes  sont  courtes."  I 
did  not  find  any  perfect  male  iinago  on  my  oak  leaves — only  pupte,  but  Mr.  Douglas 
kindly  sent  me  some  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  oak  as  my  own,  and  on  those  I 
found  more  than  one  male.  These  had  elongate  antennae,  about  the  length  of  the 
body  of  the  insect. 

Mr  Douglas  gives  the  measurement  of  his  male  scales  as  ranging  from  1"075 
mm.  to  1'45  mm.,  and  those  of  his  which  I  measured  I  found  to  be  about  I'llS  mm., 
whilst  my  own  measured  about  1'25  mm.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  those 
which  he  sent  me  and  my  own,  as  regards  colour  or  shape,  and  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  important  discovery  by  Mr.  Douglas  {I.  c.)  of  the  discrepancy  as  to 
measurement  in  Signoret's  translation  of  Frauenfeld's  description  of  A.  zonatus,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reliable  difference  between  the  male  insect  and  scale  of  the 
A.  zonatus,  Frauenf.,  and  those  found  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself. 

Signoret  (op.  cit.,  p.  106),  referring  to  his  A.  quercus,  states  that  it  appears  to 
him  distinct  from  A.  zonatus,  but  he  afterwards  appears  to  have  modified  his  opinion 
on  this  point,  and  refers  to  the  two  species  as  being  synonymous  (op.  cit.,  pp.  511, 
630),  and  he  finally  afBrms  this  to  be  the  case  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  (Eut.  Mo. 
Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  151). 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  there  seems  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  my  specimens  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  by  Dr.  Signoret  in 
France,  Mr.  Douglas  in  England,  and  by  Frauenfeld  in  Austria,  viz.,  A.  zonatus. 

As  regards  the  females,  however,  an  important  distinction  between  A.  quercus, 
Sign.,  and  my  specimens  consists  in  the  absence  of  spinnerets  in  the  former,  and  the 
presence  of  four  groups  in  the  latter,  and  on  examining  those  received  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  which  there  were  very  few  females,  I  find  the  same  difference  ;  but  with 
this  exception,  viz.,  absence  of  spinnerets,  Mr.  Douglas'  specimens  show  the  same 
cliaracters  as  my  own.     I  should  suppose  that  those  which  Mr.  Douglas  sent  me  are 
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young  females,  as  they  were  round  and  small,  and  with  but  little  scale,  also  only  one 
exuvise ;  and  the  spinnerets  are,  I  think,  seldom  seen  in  the  As2}idioti  until  they  are 
adult,  or  at  least,  until  they  have  cast  their  skin  twice. 

I  observe  that  Signoret,  speaking  of  his  A.  ilicis,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion (Ess.  Cochen.,  p.  98)  :  "  Dans  beaucoup  d'individus  femelles,  je  n'ai  pu  voir  les 
plaques  de  filieres.  Cela  tient-il  k  la  prepai-ation  ou  y  a-t-il  quelques  individus 
anormaux  qui  n'en  prennent  pas  ?"  As  far  as  my  own  limited  experience  goes,  I 
find  the  spinnerets  are  not  seen  until  the  age  of  the  insect  is  somewhat  advanced. 
If  I  am  right  in  concluding  that  Mr.  Douglas'  specimens  were  young,  this  will 
account  for  his  measurement  of  the  female  scale  being  only  half  a  millimetre,  whilst 
mine  measure  one  millimetre. 

Mr.  Douglas  tells  me  that  he  only  made  one  gathering,  in  September,  1886,  of 
oak  leaves,  from  the  same  tree  ;  some  he  sent  to  Dr.  Signoret,  and  some  he  sent  to  me. 
Signoret  identified  those  which  he  received  as  being  the  same  as  his  own — "  Les 
echantillons  sur  chSne  sont  Y Aspidiotus  zonatus,  Frauenf.,  =  Asp.  quercus,  Sign." 
(Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  151),  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  which  I 
received  are  the  same  as  my  own  ;  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
specimens  are  the  Aspidiotus  zonatus,  Frauenf.,  and  it  may  now  be  desirable  to 
describe  the  specific  characters  of  the  species,  as  Signoret's  description,  whilst  not 
vei-y  detailed,  must  necessarily  be  modified,  and  Frauenfeld  only  describes  the  male. 
The  female  scale  measures  about  one  millimetre,  of  a  smoky-white  colour,  and 
more  or  less  elliptical  form.  The  body  of  the  insect  may  be  seen  underneath  the 
scale,  the  two  exuviae  lying  ti'ansversely  with  it.  Exuvite  naked,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale. 

The  female  insect  measures  rather  less  than  a  millimetre,  about  "9   mm.     Form 
oval,  segmentation  distinct,  with  marginate  and  undulated   margin.     The  last  seg- 
ment   shows    the    following 
Jf//y    §5.    ,\  characters    (see    figure)  :  — 

Four  groups  of  spinnerets, 
each  consisting  of  from  five 
to  eight.  The  anterior  group 
is  situated  so  close  to,  as 
almost  to  form  one  with,  the 
posterior  group.  There  are 
three  pairs  of  lobes,  the  first 
and  second  pairs  being  well 
developed,  but  the  third  pair 
is  frequently  merely  rudi- 
mentary. The  median  pair 
is  the  largest,  rounded  at  the 
posterior  end,  with  a  notch 
on  the  outer  lateral  margin,  but  with  its  inner  lateral  margin  entire.  The  second 
pair  is  not  as  large  as  the  median  pair,  but  is  similar  in  shape  and  character,  whilst 
the  third  pair  is  inconstant.  The  bases  of  tlie  lobes  seem  to  extend  anteriorly  into 
the  body,  making  it  appear  longitudinally  plicated.  These  are  I  think  what  Prof. 
Comstock  terms  "  thickenings  of  tlie  body  wall,"  and  they  are  remarkably  noticeable 
in  this  species,  especially  if  the  insect  is  observed  before  being  thoroughly  prepared 
for  microscopical  examination. 
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The  spines  or  hairs  are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  ai'O  situated  as  seems  most 
usual  with  the  Asindioti,  i.  e.,  one  at  the  base,  rather  laterally  of  each  of  the  lobes, 
and  there  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  one  minute  hair  about  a  quarter  and  another 
about  half-way  between  the  apex  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  penulti- 
mate segment. 

The  plates  are  rery  small,  and  are  not  always  visible,  but  there  seem  to  be  two 
simple  plates  between  the  median  lobes,  and  two  similar  ones  between  the  first  and 
second  lobes,  as  well  as  two  anterior  to  the  third  rudimentary  lobe. 

The  male  scale  has  already  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Douglas  {pp.  cit.). 

The  male  insect  measures  about  "8  mm.  from  front  of  head  to  tip  of  wings,  when 
the  latter  are  lying  incumbent.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  mottled  with  orange-brown. 
Antennae  elongate,  pubescent,  10  jointed.  The  basal  and  2nd  joint  short,  the  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  are  the  longest  and  are  equal,  the  8th,  9th  and  10  being 
shorter  and  sub-equal,  the  last  joint  suddenly  constricted  at  the  tip  and  terminating 
with  a  hair.     Wings  white  ;  one  branched  nervure. 

Thoracic  transverse  band  very  dark,  almost  black.  Usual  balancers,  terminated 
with  a  hooked  bristle.     Exserted  genital  organ  about  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Yilla  Nova  da  G^aya,  Portugal : 
January  Qth,  1888. 

[I  quite  agree  with  the  author's  conclusions. — J.  "W.  D.]. 


Note  on  Orthezia  insignis  {cf.,  p.  169  ante).  —  From  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  the  Curator,  has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  living 
examples  of  this  insect  on  Eranthemum  nervosum,  a  plant  of  the  same  Natural  Order 
as  Strobilanthes  {Acanthacea) ,  on  which  I  had  it  from  Ketv,  and  Mr.  Lynch  kindly 
supplies  the  following  information.  "  No  doubt  the  insect  came  from  Kew,  where  I 
knew  it  years  ago,  but  certainly  it  did  not  come  upon  the  Eranthemum.  It  is  numerous 
enough  on  a  specimen  of  this  plant,  and  I  think  it  does  about  as  much  harm  as  a 
mealy  bug.  I  believe  I  have  seen  the  insect  on  other  Acanthacece,  but  not  on  a  plant 
of  any  other  Order."  In  a  note  on  this  species  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Browne,  published 
in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,"  Ser.  ii,  Yol.  iii,  No.  20,  Dec, 
1887,  he  states  that  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  "  the  insects  have  been  gradually 
spreading,  in  spite  of  the  measures  taken  to  annihilate  them :  now  they  may  be  found 
on  Scutellaria  and  other  foreign  plants  in  an  adjoining  house." 

On  the  two  small  terminal  shoots  of  the  Eranthemum  sent  by  Mr.  Lynch  were 
several  examples  of  the  adult  female  fixed  by  the  rostrum  immersed  to  its  base  in. 
the  stem  ;  a  few  ?  without  marsupium  wandering  about ;  and  a  great  many  very 
small  larvre,  some  of  them  just  hatched,  all  the  very  miniatures  of  their  mothers 
before  the  development  of  the  postnuptial  marsupium  ;  these  were  stationary  on 
and  sucking  the  stem.  Tlie  motto  of  the  Horticultural  Society  "  Alienis  mensibus 
cestas"  is  as  applicable  to  these  insects  as  to  the  exotic  plants  on  which  tliey  fee/, 
for  now,  in  our  mid  winter,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  artificial  warmth,  tley 
are  as  lively  as  others  of  their  race  were  in  summer  time. — J.  W.  Douglas,  ^ 
Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewishaui  :  January  Idl/i,  1888. 
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ON  SOME   NEW   OR   LITTLE    KNOWN    BRITISH    PARASITIC 
CYNIPID^. 

BY   P.    CAMEHON,    P.E.S. 

1.   The  parasitic  Cynipidce  described  hy  Prof.  Wesiwood  in  the  Ma//,  of 

Nat.  Hist.,  1833. 

Prof.  Westwood  has  very  kindly  lent  me  for  examination  his  type 
specimens,  and  this  has  enabled  me  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  points 
in  synonymy  :  — 

EucoJla  crassinerva.  This  is  E.  maculata,  Htg.,  as  indicated  by 
Dahlbom  (Skand.  Hym.,  1846,  No.  20).  It  forms  the  type  of 
Forster's  genus  Psilodora. 

Kleidotoma  psiloides  =  K.  hicolor,  Gir.  =  K.  rujicornis,  Thoms. 

Anachqris  riifipes  =  ^gilips  Dalmani,  Reiuhard. 

Anacharis  fumipennis.  This  is  a  hitherto  unrecognised  species  of 
JEgilifs.  It  has  the  scutellum  formed  as  in  Dalmani  (or,  as  it  must 
be  now  called,  rujipes),  striolata,  and  bicolorata  {cf.  Cameron,  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc,  1883,  p.  374).  From  the  latter  two  it  is  readily  known  by 
the  mesonotum  not  being  transversely  striolated  ;  from  ruJlpes  by  tlie 
thorax  being  densely  pilose,  by  the  scutellum  being  somewhat  shorter, 
by  the  petiole  being  longer,  it  being  three  times  longer  than  broad, 
and  piceous,  this  being  also  the  case  with  the  base  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  by  tbe  wings  being  uniformly  smoky.  The  legs  are  testaceous. 
As  it  is  not  described  in  any  continental  work,  I  give  a  description  of 
it  here : — 

JEgilips  fumipenkis,  Westwood. 
Black  ;  the  legs  testaceous ;  mandibles  piceous-red,  darker  at  the  apex  ;  petiole 
and  base  of  abdomen  piceous ;  flagellum  of  antennae  fuscous.  Antennae  shorter 
than  the  body ;  thorax  densely  pilose ;  parapsidal  furrows  shallow,  indistinct ; 
scutellar  foveae  indistinct ;  scutellum  obtuse,  rugose  ;  metanotum  rugose,  tricarinate  ; 
petiole  three  times  longer  than  broad,  striolated  ;  abdomen  shining  ;  wings  uniformly 
smoky ;  first  abscissa  of  radius  three-fourths  tlie  length  of  second ;  nervures  fuscous. 

Length,  2'5  mm. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  British  species  of  ^gilips  : 

1  (12)  Scutellum  conical,  not  ending  in  a  spine. 

2  (5)  Scutellum  smooth,  impunctate  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

3  (4)  Scutellar  foveee  obsolete  ;  legs  and  antennae  bright  yeUovf... nitiduJa,  Dal. 

4  (3)  „  „      distinct;  legs  and  antennae  red   rujicornis,  Cam. 

5  (2)  Scutellum  rugose. 

6  (9)  Mesonotum  transversely  striated. 

7  (8)  Scutellar  foveae  almost  obsolete,  mesonotum  shining  ;  first  abscissa  of  radius 

one-half  the  length  of  second  ;  legs  testaceous  and  yellow... 

striolata,  Cam. 
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8  (7)  Scutellar  fovese  deep  ;  mesonotuna  opaque  ;  first  abscissa  of  I'adius  scarcely 

shorter  than  second;  legs  dull  red  bicolorata,  Cam. 

9  (6)  Mesonotum  not  transversely  rugose. 

10  (11)  Wings  hyaline  ;  thorax  not  deeply  pilose  ;  petiole  twice  longer  than  broad 

rujipes,  West. 

11  (10)  Wings  uniformly  smoky,  thorax  densely  pilose,  petiole  three  times  longer 

than  broad     J'umipennis,  West. 

12  (1)  Scutellum  ending  in  a  spine. 

13  (14)   Mesonotum  semi-opaque,  transversely  striated,  petiole   much  longer  than 

broad  (in  <J),  fovese  at  base  of  scutellum  obsolete  .  subuUfera,  Thorns. 

14  (13)  Mesonotum  not  striated  ;  scutellar  fovese  large. 

15  (16)  Spine  short,  obliquely  truncated  at  apex,  not  one-fourth   the   length   of 

scutellum;  legs  fuscous;  petiole  shorter  than  broad  scotica,  Cdjm. 

16  (15)  Spine  long,  curved,  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  scutellum  ;  legs  and 

antennse  red  ;  petiole  a  little  longer  than  broad armata,  Q-ir. 

Phjenogltphis  foeticoenis,  sp.  nov. 

Keddish-testaceous  ;  the  vertex  and  the  top  and  apex  of  abdomen,  castaneous  ; 
the  legs  yellow,  tinged  with  red  ;  the  antennre  fuscous,  tlie  basal  five  joints  testa- 
ceous ;  wings  hyaline,  nervures  fuscous  ;  radial  cellule  elongated,  narrow  ;  the  first 
abscissa  of  radius  two  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  second  ;  antennse  longer 
than  the  body,  stout.     Eyes  lead  coloured.     ?  .  Length,  1^  mm. 

Differs  from  P.  xanthocliroa  in  being  smaller,  in  the  antennaB 
being  stouter  and  only  yellowisli  at  tbe  base,  in  the  vertex  being 
broadly  dark  castaneous,  in  the  radial  cellule  being  narrower,  and  in 
the  ground  colour  of  the  body  being  of  a  much  more  decided  rufous 
tinge. 

Porster  makes  no  mention  of  Phcenoglypliis  having  a  longitudinal 
f  ui'row  on  the  mesopleura,  and  1  cannot  make  out,  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  my  representative  of  P.  ccantlwcJiroa,  if  one  is  present  in 
that  species;  but  it  is  certainly  present  in  P. yb?7/co;'«?«.  Further, 
Forster  states  that  the  radial  cellule  is  not  twice  so  long  as  broad, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  in  xanthocliroa  ;  and  in  it  also  the  areolet 
is  complete,  another  point  in  which  it  differs  from  Forster's  description. 

Forster  describes  a  "genus"  Hemichrisis,  which  agrees  with 
PlicenogJypliis  in  having  the  parapsidal  furrows  indicated  (although 
not  complete),  while  the  scutellum  has  no  fovea  at  its  base.  Semi- 
cJirisis  is  further  defined  from  Phcenoghjplns  in  the  radial  cellule  being 
almost  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  the  areolet  is  complete.  The  latter 
two  points  are  merely  specific,  while  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  parapsidal  furrows.  Thus, 
the  only  real  point  of  distinction  between  the  two  lies  in,  according 
to  Forster,  Hemichrisis  not  having  a  fovea  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum. 
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In  P.  salicis  there  is  an  obscure  fovea  at  the  base,  so  that  this 
character  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  valid  one.  Our  three  species  may  be 
defined  as  follows  : — • 

1  (4)  Body  rufo-testaseous ;  second  abscissa  of  radius  twice  the  length  of  first. 

2  (3)   Antennse  entirely  rufo-tesfcaceous    xanthochroa,'EoT.,=^  rufa,T\\oxnB. 

3  (2)         „  fuscous,  testaceous  at  base  /oriicornw,  Cam. 

4  (1)  Body  black  ;  second  abscissa  of  radius  not  twice  the  length  of  the  first... 

salicis,  Cam. 

The  European  species  of  parasitic  Cyjiipidce,  especially  the 
AUotrina  and  Eucoiliiia  stand  very  much  indeed  in  need  of  revision, 
no  work  on  the  latter  two  groups  having  appeared  since  the  publication 
of  Thomson's  Monograph  of  the  Swedish  species,  now  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  beyond  a  few  stray  descriptions.  There  is  great 
diiBculty  in  obtaining  specimens,  and  thus  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
material  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  European  species.  Being  at 
present  occupied  with  parasitic  Cynipidce,  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged  for  the  loan  of  any  specimens  from  any  part  of  the  globe, 
but  especially  from  Europe. 

Sale,  Cheshire  : 

December  \Zlh  1887. 


Lepidoptera  at  Armagh  in  1887. — Although  I  devote  most  of  my  spare  time  to 
the  Coleoptera,  I  pick  up  occasionally  a  few  Lepidoptera,  and,  during  the  past  year, 
made  one  or  two  good  captures,  at  least  from  an  Irish  point  of  view.  On  January 
14th  a  fine  specimen  of  Qonoptera  libatrix  was  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils 
who  had  caught  it  in  his  bedroom.  Pupae  dug  in  the  autumn  of  1886  pi'oduced 
Tceniocampa  stalilis,  T.  instahilis,  T.  gothica,  Hadena  thalassina,  Fhigalia  pedaria, 
'Eh.,=pilosaria,  lib.,  D.  L.,  &c.  Vanessa  urticm  first  showed  itself  on  March  26th. 
The  "  "Whites  "  were  not  very  plentiful  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  their  larvae 
made  fearful  havoc  among  the  cabbages.  However,  the  ichneumons  were  not  idle, 
and  I  have  seldom  noticed  so  many  of  their  little  golden  clusters  of  pupae.  In  July 
I  was  astonished  at  seeing  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  Faphia  close  to  the  town,  a 
species  I  had  never  observed  here  before.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavours 
to  take  it,  but  on  August  8th  I  took  two  specimens  at  Benburb,  on  the  borders  of 
County  Tyrone.  Vanessa  Atalanta  also  made  its  appearance  in  September,  and  I 
captured  a  very  fine  specimen,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  taken  here,  though  I  have  seen 
them  occasionally.  V.  cardui,  which  generally  visits  us,  did  not  show  at  all,  much 
to  my  astonishment.  Lycana  Icarus  was  unusually  abundant  and  in  fine  condition. 
At  Churchill,  on  July  2nd,  I  took  a  good  number  of  Caenonympha  Typhon,=Davus, 
which  Mr.  Kane  informs  me  has  not  been  recorded  from  Ulster  before,  and  is  of  the 
intermediate  type  between  Davus,  Fab.,  and  the  v.  Philoxenus,  of  Yorkshire.  At 
the  same  place  I  captured  Bombyx  quercus,  Odonestis  potatoria,  Nemeophila 
plantaginis,  Strenia  clathrata,  Ematurga  atomaria,  Aspilates  strigillaria,  and 
Selidosema  plumaria,=ericefaria.    Of  this  last  I  took  quite  a  large  scries  on  a  heathy 
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bog  just  outside  the  Verner  demesne,  being  late  in  the  season,  howerer,  most  of  thera 
were  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  From  the  stems  of  Typha  latifolia  I  got  some  pupse 
of  Nonagria  typh<B,=arundinis,  of  which  four  came  to  maturity.  The  MuUinures 
(low  damp  meadows  just  outside  the  town")  provided  me  with  Zygctna  Jilipendula, 
Z.  loniceree,  and  Z.  trifolii.  Amphipyra  tragopogonis  occurred  in  numbers  in 
holes  in  a  poplar  tree.  Cocoons  from  Lowry's  Lough  produced  two  beautiful 
specimens  of  Plusiafestncce,  and  in  my  garden  I  took  at  night  P.  v-aureum,^pulcArina, 
jP.  chrysitis,  P.  gamma,  Xylophasia  polyodon,=monoglypha,  Triphcena  janthlna, 
Cidaria  prunata,  C.  fuJvata,  Cerostoma  xylostella,  Xanthosetia  Zoegana  and  a 
multitude  of  others  not  worth  mentioning.  Lastly,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  as  already 
recorded  (p.  132),  was  found  dead  outside  a  window  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  and  I  picked 
up  TripkcBna  fimbria  dead  on  a  footpath,  that  being  the  first  time  I  had  met  with  it 
here.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  notes  that  the  Rhopalocera  are  very  poorly 
represented  here,  and  the  Heterocera,  while  more  numerous  and  having  some  good 
species  among  them,  are  mostly  of  the  commoner  kinds  as  far  as  my  knowlege  of 
them  goes  at  present. — W.  F.  Johnson,  Winder  Terrace,  Armagh  :    Jan.  Ath,  1888. 

Tinea  granella  at  King's  Lynn. — This  town,  having  a  large  import  trade  in 
corn,  serves  naturally  as  an  opening  for  immigration  of  corn-feeding  insects. 
Ephestia  hiterpunctella  sometimes  abounds  in,  and  outside,  the  warehouses — bearing 
a  most  comical  resemblance  when  at  rest  to  a  black  oat  grain  sticking  against  a  wall — 
while  Gelechia  cerealella  is  at  times  even  more  plentiful,  and  still  better  concealed 
by  its  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  bit  of  chaff.  But  the  really  important  grain- 
pest  here  is  Tinea  granella.  Its  abundance  is  at  times  almost  beyond  belief,  the 
streets  near  the  river  swarm  with  it  on  warm  evenings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arouse 
the  wonder  of  the  inhabitants.  In  a  corn  warehouse  I  have  found  that  the  wooden 
upright  supports  and  partitions  wherever  the  wood  was  soft  or  slightly  decayed  were 
honeycombed  on  the  surface  with  the  holes  made  by  the  full-fed  larvse  for  pupation, 
and,  in  every  protected  corner,  chink  and  cranny,  the  empty  pupa-cases  were  still 
sticking  out  of  these  holes  as  thickly  together  as  the  hairs  in  a  brush — thousands  of 
pupa  skins  giving  the  wood  an  extraordinary  appearance. 

But  the  larva3  cannot  always  find  soft  wood  into  which  to  bore,  and  they  wander 
out  through  doors  and  windows  in  search  of  some  suitable  place  for  pupation,  and 
may  be  collected  in  scores  under  lintels,  in  the  holes  and  interstices  of  bricks,  or 
under  boards  or  other  articles  lying  upon  the  ground.  They  are  warmly  appreciated 
as  delicate  tit-bits  by  the  swarms  of  sparrows  which  obtain  their  livelihood  generally 
in  a  far  less  creditable  manner  from  the  heaps  of  grain,  and  it  is  most  curious  to  see 
(as  I  can  often  from  my  office  window)  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  ubiquitous  birds 
on  the  warehouse  and  dwellings  opposite,  a  large  parly  of  them  every  now  and  then 
flying  to,  and  hovering  against,  the  granary  M'all,or  even  perching  upon  the  roughest 
places  and  so  picking  out  these  wandering  larvse.  The  freshly  ai-rived  cargoes  of 
grain  from  some  warm  climate  furnish  them  in  abundance  and  full-fed,  and  they 
seize  such  mild  days  as  we  have  just  experienced  to  seek  their  fortunes — to  the 
great  joy  of  the  sparrows. 

The  larva  is  rather  plump  with  deeply  divided  segments,  and  tapers  slightly 
behind,  yellowish-white,  "  fat-white,"  with  head  pale  brown  and  jaws  rather  darker, 
dorsal  plate  very  pale  brown,  shading  at  the  margins  into  yellowish,  divided  in  the 
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middle,  and  also  ivitli  a  pale  transverse  line.  Anal  plate  and  feet  yellowish-white. 
It  emerges  from  pupa  in  the  following  summer,  and  has  apparently  two  broods,  but 
the  natives  are  constantly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad,  and  as  there  is 
always  grain  in  the  warehouse  so  there,  probably,  are  always  larvee  feeding  in  it. — 
Chas.  G.  Barrett,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  :  January  16ih,  1888. 

Kole  on  Micropteryx  salopiella,  Stn. — The  abundance  of  birch,  both  trees  and 
bushes,  or  the  heaths  in  this  district  afforded  me  last  spring  an  opportunity,  such 
as  I  have  not  had  for  many  years,  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
birch-frequenting  species  of  Micropteryx.  Purpurella  was  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
but  semipurpurella,  unimaculella,  and  even  Sparmannella  were  to  be  found  in  fair 
numbers,  although  the  last  named  species,  from  its  partiality  to  large  trees,  was 
more  difficult  to  secure.  Yery  often  the  sexes  were  found  paired,  and  an  insight 
was  thus  afPorded  into  the  sexual  differences  in  shape  and  colour  of  the  fore-wings 
which  obtain  in  some  of  the  species. 

This  brings  me  to  the  object  of  the  present  note.  I"  found  that  the  females  of 
unimaculella  differ  from  the  males  in  that  their  fore-wings  are  rather  broader  and 
more  ovate,  the  pale  blotch  above  the  anal  angle  broader  and  hardly  so  crescent- 
shape,  but  extending  more  than  two-thirds  across  the  wing,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fore-wings  beautifully  clouded  and  mottled  with  purple  and  golden.  When 
alive  these  markings  were  distinct  and  most  noticeable  (much  more  so  than  they 
are  now),  and  I  thought  that  I  then  understood,  what  has  hitherto  always  puzzled 
me,  why  Dr.  Wocke,  in  his  (and  Staudinger's)  "  Catalog,"  sunk  salopiella,  Stn.,  as 
the  9  o?  unimaculella,  an  error  which  has,  of  course,  been  copied  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  aware  that  salopiella  has  been  taken  on  the  continent,  or  if  taken, 
recognised.  It  is  local  in  England,  but  widely  distributed,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
not  found  in  this  district.  My  specimens  were  taken  near  Haslemere,  Surrey.  It  is 
most  closely  allied  to purptirella  and  Sparmannella,  haying  the  beautifully  reticulated 
crimson-purple  and  golden  markings  of  the  former,  with  the  broad-oval  fore-wings 
of  the  latter,  but  its  pale  spot  does  not  simply  occupy  the  anal  angle,  but  is  a  broad 
triangle,  having  its  base  on  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  wing  and  its  apex  very  nearly 
reaching  to  the  costa.  It  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  female  oi  unimaculella,  and 
yet  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the  descriptions  to  excuse  one  unacquainted  with 
salopiella  in  making  the  mistake. — Id.  :  November  20tk,  1887. 

Coleoptera  and  frost. — The  other  day  we  had  a  snowstorm,  but  since  then 
although  it  has  frozen  hard  every  night,  the  days  have  been  warm  and  sunny. 
Walking  down  to  West  Cliff  this  morning,  I  noted  the  effect  of  the  frost  upon  the 
Coleoptera  ;  they  were  assembled  in  vast  numbers  under  every  available  piece  of 
wood  or  stone,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  It  was  on  the  Prairie,  and  there 
was  no  other  available  shelter,  the  Yucca,  Bigelovia,  &c.,  being  useless  for  this 
purpose.  It  seemed  as  though  every  stone  or  log  had  under  it  an  ants'  nest,  in 
which  all  the  ants  had  become  transformed  into  beetles.  Most  were  Geodephaga, 
as  might  be  expected — two  or  three  species  of  Bemhiditim  allied  to  litlorale,  a  small 
Pterostichus  about  the  size  of  strenuus,  and  an  Amara ;  also  two  striped  Chryso- 
melidcB,  two  species  of  Coccinella,  some  CtcrculionidcB,  and  others,  together  with 
some  species  of  Heteroptera,  a  few  small  Diptera,  an  Homopteron  of  the  Cicada 
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group  (black  with  a  reddish  margin),  and  many  spiders.  I  also  took  one  example  of 
Strachia,  -which  curiously  resembled  the  more  abundant  of  the  two  ChrysomelidcB, 
being  marked  with  exactly  the  same  tints  of  vermillion,  black,  and  cream  colour,  and 
in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  As  the  Strachia  is  in  all  probability  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  case  of  protective  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the  beetle. 
The  only  thing  against  this  is  the  apparent  rarity  of  the  Strachia,  which  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere,  while  I  have  found  the  beetle  also  at  Dillon  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
near  Saguache  in  the  San  Luis  Yalley. — T.  D.  A.  Cockeeell,  West  Cliff,  Custer  Co., 
Colo.,  U.  S.  A.  :  Noveviber  12th,  1887. 

Haplocnemus  impresstts.  Marsh. — A  few  days  ago,  while  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dean  Forest,  I  made  a  search  for  this  rare  species  in  an  orchard  near  Newnham-on- 
Severn,  where  I  have  taken  it  sparingly  on  one  or  two  occasions  under  bark  of  old 
pear  trees.  I  could  not,  however,  discover  the  perfect  insect,  but  obtained  one  larva ; 
the  species  has  been  recorded  rarely  from  the  London  district,  the  New  Forest, 
Granville's  Wootton  (Dorset),  Sutton  Park  (Birmingham),  and  Carlisle,  and  also 
from  the  Forth  and  Tay  districts  of  Scotland.  It  is  however,  apparently,  commoner 
than  M.  nigricornis,  which  has  occurred  near  London,  and  has  also  been  recorded 
from  Hastings,  the  New  Forest,  Leicestershire  and  Yorkshire.  In  the  latter  county 
it  has  been  taken  by  beating  birches  in  woods  in  July.  As  a  rule  both  the  species 
are  found  under  bark,  but  in  summer  they  come  out  upon  flower  and  foliage.  By 
some  authors  H.  impressus  and  H.  nigricornis  have  been  considered  identical,  but, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  species  is  dark  bluish-green,  and  the  former 
bronze  or  blackish-bronze,  the  punctuation  of  the  elytra  is  rather  coarser  and  more 
diffuse  in  H.  nigricornis,  and,  in  some  specimens  at  all  events,  the  thorax  is  more 
finely  punctured  ;  the  structural  differences  are,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  very 
slight. — W.  W.  FoWLEE,  Lincoln  :  January  IQth,  1888. 

Nothochrysa  capitata  in  Norfolk. — There  appears  to  bo  some  occult  connection 
between  an  unusually  hot  summer  and  the  occurrence  of  this  rare  "  Lace-wing." 
At  p.  69  ante,  I  recorded  an  example  from  Stourton,  Wills.  My  friend  Mr.  Barrett 
recently  sent  me  two  examples  (out  of  three  seen)  taken  at  Bawsey  Heath,  near 
King's  Lynn,  by  beating  fir  trees.  He  hopes  to  obtain  more  next  year.  I  share  this 
hope,  but  think  its  realization  depends  much  upon  the  "  season." — R.  McLachlan, 
Lewisham  :  November  10th,  1887. 

Notes  on  Philopotamus  montanns,  var.  scoticus. — At  Cloghereen,  near  Killarney, 
there  is  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  which  is  fed  by  a  small  lake,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
supplied  by  land  springs,  the  water  in  both  lake  and  stream  even  during  August 
being  icy  cold ;  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  I  captured  lai-ge  numbers  oi  Philopotamus 
montanus,  var.  scoticus,  but,  although  diligent  search  was  made  at  intervals  during 
five  and  six  weeks,  no  example  of  the  type  of  montanns  could  be  obtained,  whilst,  at 
almost  every  other  stream  in  the  district,  it  occurred  very  commonly,  although  the 
variety  was  not  obtained.  Towards  the  top  of  Mangerton  there  is  a  spring-fed  lake 
from  which  a  stream  flows  (which,  by  the  way,  supplies  the  town  of  Killarney  with 
water) ;  only  the  ordinary  type  of  P.  montanus  occurs  along  its  banks,  this  stream 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  one  at  Cloghereen,  excepting  that  it  is  at  a  higher 
elevation.     The  variety  scoticus  seems  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  larger  insect,  the 
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•wings  being  more  ample,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  anal  parts  from 
!  those  of  the  type.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  ?  of  the  variety  scoticus 
appears  to  be  much  more  scarce  than  that  of  the  type.  The  proportion  of  the  ?  to 
the  (J  of  scoticus  being  about  7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  type  27  per  cent. — Jamks 
J.  P.  X.  King,  207,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  :  January,  1888. 

[There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  the  presumed  varieties,  based 
on  colour  characters,  of  Philopotamus  montanus.  I  have  already  pointed  out  (Rer. 
and  Synop.  of  European  Trichoptera,  p.  383)  that  Donovan's  original  figure  of 
montanus  resembles  the  var.  scoticus  rather  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  "  type "  form.  Then  again  there  are  the  vars.  chrysopterus  (Morton)  from 
Clydesdale,  and  cesareus  (McLach.)  from  Jersey.  Also  the  very  striking  form  that 
I  ventured  to  consider  a  distinct  species,  and  described  as  insularis,  from  Guernsey. 
The  presumed  var.  cesareus  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Jersey  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  form  of  the  species.  The  presumed  species  insularis  appears  equally  peculiar 
to  Guernsey,  and  exclusive  there.  But  the  presumed  vars.  chrysopterus  and  scoticus 
are  in  a  somewhat  different  position.  They  are  only  isolated,  inasmuch  as  they  seem 
exclusively  confined  to  certain  streams  within  easy  distance  of  localities  where  the 
so-called  "  type  "  occurs  in  abundance  but  without  the  vars.  I  bring  these  points 
prominently  forward  because  they  are  fraught  with  importance.  There  is  much  yet 
to  be  learned. — R.  McLachlan.] 

Apatania  muliehris,  McLach. — Towards  the  end  of  August,  during  a  short  visit 
to  London,  I  spent  a  day  at  Arundel  in  search  of  Apatania  muliebris,  McL.,  having 
had  the  locality  indicated  to  me  by  Mr.  McLachlan.  Since  his  last  visit  it  has 
been  considerably  changed,  retaining  walls  for  a  mill  pond  have  been  erected,  and 
the  miniature  waste-fall  has  been  destroyed,  but,  notwithstanding  the  above  serious 
alterations  in  the  surroundings,  I  might  have  obtained  any  number  of  the  species,  at 
least,  the  $  ,  for  as  yet  the  $  has  not  been  taken. — Id. 

[It  is  interesting  to  find  that  A.  muliehris  still  holds  its  own,  without  the 
apparent  necessity  for  a  husband,  in  the  old  locality,  notwithstanding  changes  in  its 
very  limited  habitat.  I  have  previously  detailed  my  numerous  visits  to  this  locality, 
in  former  times,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  (J  . — E..  McLachlan.] 


George  liobert  Waterhouse,  F.Z.S.,  died  at  his  residence  at  Putney  on  the  21st 
of  January,  aged  77.     A  detailed  notice  will  appear  in  our  next  No. 

The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  ; 
December  22nd,  1887.— The  President,  R.  Adkin,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Hayward,  F.  E.  Pow,  F.  S.  Pilkington,  M.D.,  W.  R.  Kicking, 
H.  I.  Smith,  C.  Kedgley,  F.  Livesey,  E.  A.  Fitch,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  G.  T.  Porritt, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  J.  A.  Smith,  W.  Turpin,  S.  Mosley,  J.  Butterfiold,  W.  Farren, 
I.  Echersall,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  were  elected  members. 

Tlie  only  exhibits  were  a  lilac-coloured  variety  of  Lyceena  Icai-us,  Eott.,  and  an 
hermaphrodite  specimen  of  L.  Corydon,Yh.,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  and  a  fine  irradiated 
variety  of  the  under-side  of  L.  Icarus,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  Council's  report  from  which  it  appeared  that,  during  the 
year,  51  members  had  been  elected,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  148.  The 
Treasurer  read  an  abstract  of  the  accounts,  showing  a  balance  to  the  Society's  credit 
of  £9  8s.  6d.  The  election  of  ofEcers  for  1888  was  then  taken  with  the  following 
results:— Mr.  T.  E.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  President;  Mr.  John  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S., 
Vice-President ;  Mr.  E.  Step,  Hon.  Treasurer ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Rice,  Hon.  Librarian  ; 
Mr.  W.  West  (Q-reenwich),  Hon.  Curator;  Mr.  H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Secretary; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary ;  Messrs.  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  T.  W.  Hall, 
F.E.S.,  R.  South,  F.E.S.,  W.  H.  Tugwell,  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  J.  R.  Wellman,  and 
J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  Council. 

January  \2th,  1888 :   T.  R.  Billups,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Hawes,  C.  E.  Runnacles,  and  A.  E.  D.  Q-ould,  were  elected 
members. 

Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  Cicadetta  hmmatodes,  and  stated,  as  far  as  he , 
knew,  a  dozen  specimens  had  been  taken  during  the  past  season  in  the  New  Forest ; 
out  of  the  dozen  captured  there  was  only  one  male.     Mr.  Tugwell,  specimens  of 
Dianthcecia  ccesia,  W.  V.,  from  Germany,  and  the  dark  variety  from  the  Ise  of  Man  ;   ; 
also  a  number  of  continental  examples  of  reputed  or  very  rare  species  of  British  •. 
Lepidoptera.     Mr.  Dobson,  Agriopis  aprilina,  L.,  and  a  short  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  colour  in  this  species  fading  so  quickly  when  compared  with 
Moma  Orion,  Esp.,  and  Qeometra  papilionaria,  L.    Mr.  Tutt  contributed  remarks  on 
the  reputed  appearance  of  AcidaJia  strigaria,  Hb.,  in  Kent,  and  suggested  they  might 
have  been  small  specimens  of  A.  remutaria,  Hb.      Mr.  R.  Adkin  then  read  his 
Presidential  Address  for  1887,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  Billups, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  and  carried  unanimously. — H.  W.  Baekee,  Hon.  Sec. 


Entomological  Society  of  London  ;  Fifty-ffth  Annual  Meeting  -.  January 
18th,  1888.— Dr.  David  Sharp,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  the  Society's 
favour,  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Auditors  ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Goss  read  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  had  been  elected  as  Officers  and 
Council  for  1888 :— President,  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.B.,  F.Z.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Edward  Saunders,  F.L.S. ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Grut,  F.L.S.  ;  and  as  other 
Members  of  Council,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S. ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  P.  Brooke  Mason,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.; 
Mr.  Edward  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Stainton,  F.R.S. ;  and  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  President  delivered  an  Address,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  moved  by, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Pascoe,  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and  Librarian,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Kirby,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterliouse,  and  carried.  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  Mr. 
H.  Goss,  Canon  Fowler,  and  Mr.  F.  Grut,  made  some  remarks  in  acknowledgment. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  White,  and  carried. — 11.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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ADDITIONS   TO   THE   BRITISH   ICRNJEUMONID^. 
BY     EDWARD     CAPKON,     M.D.,     F.E.S. 

Pezomachus  pilosus,  n.  sp. 

Pitchy-black,  with  diffuse,  longish,  bristly  hairs  ;  base  of  antennae, 
upper  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  first  segment  of  abdomen,  lighter  ; 
legs  red ;  aculeus  barely  so  long  as  first  abdominal  segment. 

?  .  Head  dull  black,  wider  than  thorax ;  aiitennse  stoutish,  thicker  beyond  the 
middle  than  at  base  and  apex,  joints  three  and  four  subequal,  two  to  five  yellowish- 
red  ;  prothorax  entirely  black ;  mesothorax  with  upper  part  pitchy-red,  with  a 
blackish  spot  in  the  middle ;  metathorax  slightly  ridged  each  side,  in  the  middle 
smooth  and  somewhat  excavated;  its  upper  part  reddish,  with  sides  and  sloping  part 
black.  First  abdominal  segment  rather  long,  gradually  widened  behind,  pitchy-red, 
with  a  narrow  black  band  just  behind  the  projecting  spiracles,  which  are  situated 
between  the  middle  and  posterior  third.      Abdomen  shining  piceous-black,  with 

diffuse,  long  bristly  hairs,  between  which  the  surface  appears  very  finely  areolated. 

Length,  5 — 6  mill. 

A  very  distinct  species,  recognisable  by  its  bristly  hairs  which 

also  clothe  the  thorax. 

Shiere,  1887,  three  examples. 

Choein^us  teicaeinatfs,  Holmg. 
Holmg.,  Disp.  method.  Exoch.  Scandin.,  p.  77,  tab.  II,  fig.  12  ;  Thorns., 
Deutsch.  Eutom.  Zeits.,xxxi,  1887,  p,  202. 
Shiere,  both  J  and  ?  ,  1887. 

HOLOMEEISTUS    TENUICINCTUS,    Foerst. 

Foerst.,  TJebersicht  der  Plectiscoiden,  p.  81. 
Shiere,  two  $  . 

PiMPLA   VAEICAUDA,    11.  Sp. 

Black,  apex  of  abdomen  red-marked  ;  legs,  anterior  pair,  reddish- 
yellow  ;  posterior,  with  base  of  femora,  apex  of  tibiae  and  tarsi,  darker  ; 
aculeus  about  one-sixth  of  abdomen. 

$  .  Head  scarcely  wider  than  thorax  ;  antennae  two-thirds  length  of  body, 
black,  yellow  beneath  ;  thorax  closely  punctured  ;  metathorax  with  distinct  areas  ; 
abdomen  almost  cylindrical,  1st  segment  longer  than  the  2nd,  which  is  slightly 
transverse;  2nd  to  the  4th,  black  above,  with  a  very  narrow  yellow  apical  edge;  5th, 
reddish-ochre,  with  a  triangular  black  mark  in  the  centre ;  6th  and  Vth  entirely  red. 
All  the  segments  yellow  beneath;  coxie  black;  trochanters  yellow  with  black  marks. 

Shiere,  two  ?  . 

I  sent  this  insect,  as  well  as  the  Fezomaclius,  to  Mr.  Bridgman, 
who  considers  both  of  them  to  be  undescribed. 

Shiere  :   February  3nl,  1888. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PSTLLOTOMA,  WITH  NOTE 
ON  NEMATUS  CRASSICOENIS,  HTQ. 

BY    P.    CAMEEON,    F.E.S. 

Phtllotoma  fumipennis,  sp.  n. 
Black,  the  abdomen  above  with  aeneous  tints  ;  the  palpi,  the  labruin,  cljpeus, 
the  inner  orbits  of  the  ejes  broadly,  the  tegulse,  a  thin  line  on  the  base  of  the  pro- 
notuni,  the  trochanters,  the  knees  broadly  and  the  tibiae  beneath,  ■white  ;  the  tibiro 
above  fuscous-black  ;  the  tarsi  blackish,  paler  at  the  junction  of  the  joints  ;  spurs 
pale  ;  wings  dark  fuscous  throughout ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  densely 
covered  with  pale  pubescence,  the  apical  joints  brownish  beneath  ;  12-jointed,  the 
3rd  joint  nearly  one-half  longer  than  the  4th.  Head  densely  pilose  ;  the  pleurfe 
sparsely  covered  with  longish  white  hair.  Wings  large,  broad;  the  third  cubital 
cellule  dilated  at  the  apex,  as  long  as  the  first ;  the  recurrent  nervures  received  before 
the  middle  of  the  cellules.  Length,  4'5  mm. 

In  the  table  given  in  my  Mon.  Brit.  Phyt.  Hym.,  i,  p.  284,  the 
above  described  species  will  come  in  as  follows  : — 
5     (2)     Antenna)  12 — 13-jointed  ;  wings  for  the  greater  part  smoky. 
5a  (5&)  Wings  uniformly  fuscous  ;    tegulse  and   a  narrow  line  on   the  pronotura 

white  ;    legs  black,  the  trochanters,  knees  and  tibire  beneath,  white  ; 

abdomen  seneous  above  .    fumipennis. 

5S   (5a)  Wings  smoky,  hyaline  at  the  apex  ;   tegulse  black,  legs  pale  yellow,  black  at 

the  base  ;  abdomen  not  seneous  above  ochropoda. 

P .  fumipennis  \^  ^  svaaWev  and  broader  species  than  ochropoda; 
the  abdomen  especially  being  broader  and  not  much  longer  than  the 
head  and  thorax  united  ;  the  head  between  the  antennje  is  broader, 
flatter,  and  does  not  project  so  much,  the  antennae  also  being  more 
widely  separated. 

Taken  on  alder  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bridgman  at  Norwich. 

K"ematus   CRASSIC0E>"IS,  Htg. 

This  species  has  never  clearly  been  recognised  by  recent  writers 
on  the  Tejithredinidce.  Thomson  refers  it  doubtfully  to  his  nrmatus ; 
Andre,  without  any  doubt  at  all ;  Brischke  and  Zaddach  do  not  men- 
tion it ;  but  a  ^  of  the  species  I  have  described  as  N.  ruficornis  (Mon. 
Brit.  Phy.  Hym.,  ii,  62)  was  returned  to  me  by  Zaddach  bearing  the 
name  of  "  crassicornisJ'  There  is  a  species  in  this  country  which 
agrees  very  well  with  Hartig's  description  of  the  latter,  and  more 
particularly  in  having  the  clypeus  "  eingebuchtet,"  a  point  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  species  of  the  rvjicornis  group,  which  have 
the  clypeus  distinctly  transverse  in  both  sexes.  As  this  forms  an 
addition  to   our  lists   of  species,   I  give  a  description  of  it,  leaving 
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it  for  future  research  to  decide  whetlier  it  is  really  the  crassicornis, 
Htg.,  or  not.  It  is  certainly  not  described  by  Thomson,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  by  Brischke  and  Zaddach. 

Nematus  ceassicoenis,  Htg. 

Blattwespen  u.  Holzwespen,  p.  204. 

Black  ;  the  apex  of  the  coxa3,  the  trochanters,  the  base  and  apical  three-fourths 
of  the  four  anterior  femora,  the  posterior  femora  at  base  and  apex,  the  four  anterior 
tarsi,  the  basal  three-fourths  of  the  hind  tibia,  and  the  tegulse,  white ;  the  labrum 
brownish  towards  the  apex.  Wings  hyaline,  somewhat  suffused  with  fuscous  in  the 
middle  ;  the  costa  white  ;  the  stigma  dark  fuscous  ;  the  nervures  fuscous.  Head 
shining,  shortly  pilose,  the  front  and  vertex  punctured,  but  not  strongly,  pentagonal 
area  obsolete ;  antennal  fovea  small ;  clypeus  distinctly  roundly,  but  not  very  deeply, 
incised  ;  apex  of  labrum  transverse.  Palpi  white  towards  the  apex.  Thorax  shortly, 
but  rather  densely,  pilose  ;  the  uiesonotum  obsoletely  punctured.  Cenchri  clear 
■white.  Abdomen  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  united;  the  anal  segment  and 
cerci  reddish ;  the  latter  short,  thick,  about  three  times  longer  than  broad.  Antennas 
as  long  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united  ;  moderately  stout,  distinctly  tapering 
towards  the  apex  ;  the  third  joint  slightly  curved  beneath,  and  a  little  longer  than 
the  fourth  ;  the  flagellum  black  above,  reddish-brown  beneath.  First  transverse 
cubital  nervure  almost  obsolete  ;  the  second  cubital  cellule  with  a  horny  point ;  the 
third  cubital  cellule  about  one-fourth  longer  than  broad,  dilated  towards  the  apex. 
Claws  with  a  subapical  tooth.  The  male  has  the  antennae  thicker,  the  third  joint 
distinctly  curved  ;  the  flagellum  entirely  red.  The  last  segment  of  the  abdomen 
above  projects  in  the  middle,  this  middle  part  being  raised  and  separated  from  the 
sides  by  fum-ows.  Length,  7  mm.  $  ;    $  ,Q  mm. 

I  have  several  English  specimens,  and  Mr.  Bridgman  takes  it  at 
Norwich.  In  form  and  coloration  it  comes  nearest  to  N.  riiUcornis, 
but  the  incurved  clypeus  at  once  separates  it. 

Sale,  Cheshire  :  January  14^A,  1888. 


NOTES    ON    BEITISH    TOETRICES. 

BT    C.    G.    BAEEF.TT,    F.E.S. 

{Continued from  page  36). 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  I  remarked  respecting 
Arqyrolepia  onaritlmana,  Wilk.,  "  Professor  Zeller  assures  me  that 
this  is  only  a  large  dark  variety  of  zephyranay  *  *  *  "To  this 
opinion,  in  the  absence  of  counter  evidence,  it  seems  advisable  to 
submit." 

This  remark  of  the  lamented  Professor  was  made  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  only  specimen  of  maritimana,  Wilk.,  which  I  was  able  to 
send  him,  and,  until  now,  no  counter  evidence  has  been  forthcoming. 

T  2 
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But  now  Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood,  of  Colchester,  who  has  found  the 
species  in  Essex,  has  forwarded  specimens  and  supplied  me  with 
information  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  that,  although  both  forms—  or  species — are  found  in 
Essex,  they  do  not  occur  together,  the  normal  zephjrana  (duhrisana, 
Curt.)  being  common  on  railway  and  other  banks  where  wild  carrot 
(Daucus  carotd)  grows,  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
and  readily  taken  on  the  wing — as,  indeed,  it  is  elsewhere, — while 
maritimana  occurs  only  on  sand-hills,  the  larva  feeding  in  the  stems 
and  roots  of  sea-holly  {Eryngium  maritimum),  and  is  so  sluggish  that 
Mr.  Harwood  has  not  been  able  to  take  it  on  the  wing,  but  can  only 
rear  it  from  the  Eryngmm  stems,  and  that  it  does  not  emerge  until 
the  end  of  June  or  July. 

In  carefully  comparing  the  two  forms,  I  find  that  in  zepJiyrana 
(diih'isana)  the  central  fascia  of  the  fore-wings  is  very  oblique,  rising 
on  the  dorsal  margin  near  the  base,  and  terminating  in  the  middle  of 
the  costa.  Beyond  it  is  a  second  broad  fascia  arising  near  the  anal 
angle,  and  parallel  with  the  first. 

Maritivunia  has  also  two  fascife,  but  the  first  is  strongly  angulated 
in  the  middle,  so  that  its  extremities  are  opposite  each  other.  The 
second  is  nearly  straight  across  the  wing,  except  that  its  inner  margin 
is  two  or  three  times  angulated.  A  still  more  important  distinction  is 
in  the  greater  breadth  of  wing  of  maritimana,  and  its  less  oblique 
hind  margin.  It  is  of  a  deeper  richer  yellow  than  zephyrana,  but  has 
similar  silvery  lines.  Its  hind-wings  are  darker  than  those  of 
zephyrana,  but  have  the  base  ivhite,  with  grey  reticulations. 

These  distinctions  seem  to  be  of  specific  value,  and  I  now  think 
that  ArgyroJepia  maritimana  may  safely  be  admitted  as  a  distinct 
species. 

Stigmonota  Leplastriana,  Curt. — The  Eev.  C.  R.  Digby  most  kindly 
sent  me  a  number  of  larvse  of  this  species  in  shoots  of  wild  cabbage 
{^Brassica  oleracea).  They  were  in  the  small  shoots  just  where  they 
spring  from  the  main  stem,  and  had  bored  quite  through  the  pieces  of 
shoot  when  they  reached  me.  I  therefore  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
garden  a  good  sized  cabbage  plant  which  had  run  up  for  blossom  and 
had  numerous  side  shoots.  This  I  planted  in  a  large  flower  pot  and  laid 
the  pieces  of  wild  cabbage  containing  the  larvse  on  the  earth  around 
it.  Very  soon,  as  the  pieces  decayed,  the  larvse  deserted  them,  climbed 
the  plant  and  entered  the  side  shoots,  so  that,  before  long,  each  one 
was  tenanted,  and  bore  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  heap  of  frass 
protruding  from  a  hole  close  to  the  joint,  that  the  inmate  was  satisfac- J" 
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torily  employed.  The  larvae  fed  on  the  pith  of  the  side  shoots,  eating 
them  out  so  completely  that  they  withered,  but  did  not  enter  the  main 
stem.  They  were  cylindrical,  rather  plump,  shining  pale  glaucous  or 
almost  yellowish  white,  with  darker  dorsal  vessel.  Head  deep  shining 
black,  dorsal  plate  blackish-brown,  anal  plate  pale  brown,  feet  pale 
greenish,  spots  not  observable.  When  full-fed  they  descended  to  the 
earth  to  spin  up,  and  were  easily  reared. 

Gatoptria  candidulana.,  Nolck.  —  I  found  larvge  in  plenty  in 
September,  1886,  on  Artemisia  maritima  growing  in  salt  marshes. 
They  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the  Homaeosomcd, 
and  were  plump,  much  wrinkled,  each  segment  being  divided  trans- 
versely by  a  fold  of  skin,  marking  off  the  hinder  third  of  the  segment. 
Colour  dull  whitish  with  narrow  dorsal  line,  and  broad  sub-dorsal 
stripes  of  a  dull  purplish,  interrupted  at  every  division  and  fold  by 
the  ground  colour.  Spots  large,  whitish  ;  head  shining  brown  ;  dorsal 
plate  large,  broadly  whitish  in  front,  shading  off  to  brown  behind, 
but  with  a  white  line  down  the  centre.  Anal  plate  and  legs  mottled 
with  brown  and  white,  prolegs  white.  "When  young  the  head  and 
plates  are  black.  Eather  sluggish,  living  among  the  flowers  of 
Artemisia  maritima,  uniting  them  together  with  a  silken  tube  which 
runs  up  the  spike,  and  eating  out  the  flowers  and  young  seeds. 
Greatly  preferring  the  ordinary  dense,  upright  spikes,  but  occasionly 
found  on  the  lax,  spreading  variety  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  it  moves 
about  from  one  lateral  spike  to  another,  making  a  small  covering  web 
on  each.  When  full-fed  it  leaves  the  plant  and  spins  up  up  among 
debris  or  in  the  mud,  of  which  it  must  have  an  exceedingly  damp 
experience  for  the  nine  or  ten  months  which  elapse  before  it  enters 
I  the  pupa  state. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

November  19th,  1887. 


CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    LIFE-HISTORY    OF    NEPHOPTERYX 
ABIETELLA,  S,  V.,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ITS  LARVA. 

BY    EDWAKD    A.    ATMOEE,    F.E.S. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years  I  have  casually  met 
with  the  imagines  of  Neflwpterycc  alietella,  and  late  in  April,  1885, 
whilst  searching  for  pupae  of  Metinia  turionana  in  the  shoots  of  small 
Scotch  fir  trees,  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  its  larva.  On  that 
occasion  a  single  full-grown  larva  was  found,  feeding  much  like  that 
of  turionana  does  earlier  in  the  year,  viz.,  in  a  central  shoot,  and 
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causing  an  abundant  exudation  of  resinous  matter.  I  did  not  examine 
this  larva  very  carefully,  so  that  from  its  superficial  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Tortrix,  botb  in  point  of  colour  and  its  mode  of  feeding, 
it  was  placed  in  a  jar  with  the  pupre  of  H,.  turionana.  At  the  end  of 
June  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Phycid 
had  emerged,  doubtless  resulting  from  the  larva  to  which  I  have 
briefly  alluded. 

From  this  time  I  became  desirous  of  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  N.  ahicteUa  in  the  larval  state,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  23rd  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1886),  a  visit  was  made  to  a 
locality  in  which  I  had  occasionally   taken   an  imago.     Here,  after  a 
vigorous,  though  I  confess  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful,  search,  two 
larvae  of  large  size  were  found,  feeding  in  central  and  terminal  shoots. 
After  much  time  had  been  spent  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  others,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  larva  might  probably  have  more  than  one 
method  of  feeding.     Acting  upon   the   impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
search  was  resumed,  this  time  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to   say,  with  more 
success.     On  some  trees,  dead  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  or  more  in  length,  were  detected.     A 
subsequent  examination  of  one  of  these  plainly  indicated  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  it  must  have  been  tenanted  by  a  larva.     Following   up 
the  clue  thus  obtained,  several  of  these  withered  stems  or  shoots  were 
collected,  and  in  one  of  them  a  larva  of  N.  ahietella  was  fortunately 
discovered.     Continuing  the  search  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning 
home  with  a  total  of  fifteen  larvae.     Of  these  I  note  that  two  only 
were  found  feeding  in  the  young  sprouting  shoots  ;    one,  which  must 
have  nearly  attained   its  full  growth,   had   betaken  itself  to  a  small 
cone,  then  only  in  process  of  formation,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small 
hazel  nut,  and  which,  by  the  way,  it  had  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  the 
protruding  frass  from  a  small  hole  near  the  base  betraying  its  presence. 
All  the  others,  twelve  in  number,  and  varying  in  size  from   compara- 
tively small  to  the  nearly  full-grown  larva,  were  found  burrowing  in 
shoots  of   the  previous  year,  eating   out  the  pith.     It  would   seem, 
therefore,  that  although  the  larvae  may  occasionally  feed  in  the  young 
shoots  or  very  young  cones,  they  arc  far  more  generally  to   be  found 
in  the  one  year  old  shoots.     I  obtained  one  larva  from  a  tree  not  more 
than  three  feet  high,  but  the  majority   of   them   were   obtained  from 
lateral  branches  of  trees  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
here  I  would  observe  that  outlying  or  detached  trees  yield  the  beat 
results.     The  stem  or  shoot  which  contains  or  has  contained  a  larva 
may  be  known  by  its  decayed  or  sickly  appearance,  the  terminal  shoots 
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sho'oing  a  decided  absence  of  vitality,  and  the  aciciilar  leaves  (or 
needles,  as  they  are  more  generally  known)  being  shrivelled  and  brown. 
The  mine  or  burrow  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  or  more  inches 
long,  contains  a  quantity  of  frass,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
round  hole  for  exit,  and  these  holes  are  usually  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  shoot.  If  the  burrow  contains  a  larva,  frass  of  a  pale 
reddish-brown  colour  is  seen  to  be  protruding  from  the  lower  hole. 
When  the  larva  is  of  large  size,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  three  mines  of  different  length  immediately  succeeding  each 
other  on  the  same  stem,  in  which  case  the  largest  one,  and  that  which 
is  furthest  from  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  shoot,  will  contain  the  larva. 
A  Coleopteron  {^Hylurgus  piniperdci)  also  mines  the  one  year  old 
shoots  of  Scotch  fir,  and,  judging  from  injuries  committed  by  it,  is  far 
too  common  in  this  district.  Its  mine  or  burrow  is  scarcely  ever 
more  than  two  inches,  and  often  not  more  than  an  inch  or  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  there  is  but  one  hole  for  exit,  which  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  burrow.  Moreover,  around  the  hole  a  quantity  of  a 
yellowish  resinous  substance  is  to  be  noticed.  This  resinous  exudation 
is  never  observable  near  the  holes  caused  by  the  larva  of  the  Phycid, 
so  that  the  eye  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the 
working  of  the  Coleoptei'on  and  of  the  Lepidopteron. 

Descsiption  of  the  Laeva. — The  full-grown  larva  is  active,  and  of  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  cylindrical,  but  tapering  slightly  behind.  Dull 
greyish  or  dull  greyish-white,  with  the  narrow  dorsal  and  broad  sub-dorsal  lines  dark 
smoky-grey ;  spots  similar,  with  abundant  hairs.  Intestinal  canal  dark  green,  giving 
a  greenish  tinge  to  the  body.  Head  shining  dark  brownish-black ;  thoracic  plate 
dark  brown,  usually  grey  towards  its  anterior  edge.  Anal  plate,  ventral  surface,  and 
legs,  horn  colour. 

Burrowing  in  a  last  year's  shoot  of  Finns  sylvestris  (Scotch  fir),  eating  out  the 
pith,  and  partially  filling  the  passage  with  frass,  but  having  a  round  hole  for  exit  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel.  Occasionally  feeding  in  young  sprouting  shoots,  or  in  a 
very  small  cone.  Pupates  probably  in  a  cocoon  beneath  moss  or  rubbisli,  and 
emerges  between  the  end  of  June  and  the  middle  of  August. 

Most  of  my  larvse  appeared  to  be  still  feeding  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when,  in  consequence  of  protracted  illness,  I  was  unable  to 
give  them  further  attention,  so  that  all  (with  the  exception  of  three 
which  had  successfully  pupated,  and  producing  moths  on  the  22nd, 
23rd,  and  28th  July)  died  as  larvae,  probably  from  the  stems  becoming 
too  dry.  This  year  I  again  looked  for  larvse  of  this  species  at  the  end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  but  could  find  only  two  shoots  con- 
taining them.  I  think  they  must  have  fed  up  earlier  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  for  several  empty  shoots  were  noticed,  which  bore 
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every  indication  of  having  but  recently  contained  larvje.  Of  tlie  two 
larvae  found  last  spring,  one  died  from  some  unknown  cause  shortly 
after  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  the  other  was  unfortunately  the 
victim  of  a  parasite.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  state  with  certainty 
how  the  larva  pupates  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  leaves  the 
shoot  to  spin  a  cocoon  between  moss,  or  debris,  and  the  soil. 

M.  Eagonot  {vide  Ent.  Mo.  Mag  ,  vol.  xxii,  p.  52),  under  the  title 
of  Nephopteryx  aiieteUa,  S.  V.,  describes  both  imago  and  larva  of  two 
closely  allied  species  attached  to  Scotch  fir,  viz.,  N.  decuriella,  Hb.,  = 
ahietella  (S.  V.),  Zincken,  and  N.  sylvestrella  of  E-atzeburg.  The 
latter  species  has  not  been  noticed  to  occur  in  England  ;  but  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  the  larva  of  N.  decuriella  (ahietella)  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  our  insect.  Assuming,  therefore,  M.  Ragonot's 
description  to  be  correct,  that  of  the  present  notice  suggests  the 
probable  existence  of  another  or  third  species. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

December  Slst,  1887- 


Note  on  Dioryctria  decuriella  and  its  allies. — In  relj  to  your  query  respecting 
a  species  of  Dioryctria  bred  from  a  larva  found  feeding  on  Pinus  sylvestris  by  Mr. 
Atmore,  I  beg  to  say  that  decuriella,\lh.  {ahietella,  S.  V.),  feeds  both  on  firs  and  pines; 
as  mentioned  in  my  "  Bevision,"  the  larva  is  reddish-brown  and  lives  in  the  cones, 
young  shoots,  and  decayed  wood  of  the  Coniferce  ;  the  absence  of  the  reddish-brown 
patch  before  the  first  line  and,  no  doubt,  the  smaller  size  of  Mr.  Atmore's  insect,  proves 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  decuriella,  lib.  The  life-histoi'y  of  the  other  species  which 
feeds  on  fir  has  been  given  at  length  by  Duponchel  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1832,  p. 
300,  pi.  x),  under  the  name  oi decuriella,  Hb.  I  have  read  again  with  care  Eatzeburg's 
descriptions  and  find  they  are  very  ambiguous.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  there 
were  two  species  under  the  name  of  ahietella,  but  he  could  not  find  sufficient 
characters  to  separate  them.  His  observations  on  the  larvae  prove  that  he  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  differences  in  colour  and  mode  of  living,  for  he  states  that  the  larva 
of  his  sylvestrella  is  reddish-brown,  closely  resembling  that  of  ahietella,  and  feeds  in 
the  cones,  but  adding  that,  according  to  Fintelmann,  some  larvaj  are  of  a  dirty  pale 
green,  and  that  Fintelmann  found  the  larva?  feeding  in  exudations  of  resin  on  fira. 
This  being  the  case,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  adopt  for  the  species 
whose  greenish  larva  feeds  in  the  resin,  or,  at  least,  induces  the  resin  to  run  by  its 
ravages  in  the  trunks  of  firs,  the  name  of  splendidella,  given  by  Ilerrich-Schiiffer ; 
for  this  author  has  very  well  figured  the  insect  (Tin.,  pi.  7,  fig.  43),  and  in  his 
description,  page  79,  he  separates  splendidella  from  ahietella,  giving  splendidella  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  ahietella,  S.  V.  The  name  of  splendidella,  Mann,  was  a  manuscript 
name,  and  applied,  in  reality,  to  pinyuis,  Hw.  ;  however,  it  is  likely  that  ]\Iann  sent 
Ilerrich-Schaffer,  under  this  name,  both  the  Dioryctria  and  Euzophera,  as  both  are 
represented  on  plate  7  as  splendidella  (fig.  43  and  44),  but  the  Dioryctria,  having 
first  been  described  and  figured,  must  bear  the  name  of  splendidella,  of  which  it  is 
well  worthy  with  its  silvery-grey  wings  with  black  markings,  varied  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  its  large  size.  The  North  American  Pinipestis  reniculella,  Grote,  and 
P.  ahietivorella,  Grote,  I  consider  only  dark  forms  of  decuriella,  Hb.,  and,  of  course^ 
the  generic  name  of  Pinipestis,  Grote,  is  simply  synonymous  with  Dioryctria,  Z. — 
E.  L.  Ragonot,  12,  Quai  de  la  Rapee,  Paris  :    February  Uth,  1888. 
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LARV^   OF  LEPIDOPTERd    FEEDING   ON    COCCID^. 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    P.E.S. 

The  "  Bulletin  des  Seances  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de 
France,"  25tli  August,  1886,  p.  234,  contains  a  Note  by  M.  Peragallo, 
o£  Nice,  on  the  coccophagous  habits  of  the  larva  of  Erastria  scitula, 
Hiibn.,  which  is  designated  "  une  chenille  utile  a  I'agriculture."  This 
Note  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  translated  into 
German,  and  it  appears  as  an  article  in  the  part  of  the  "  Stettiner 
entomologische  Zeitung  "  just  published  (48  Jahrg.,  p.  274). 

The   narrative   of    M.   Peragallo    shows   that   under   some   con- 
glomerated scales  of  Ceroplastes  rusci  on  branches  of  a  fig  tree,  covered 
by  a  peculiar  pergameneous  web,  was  a  larva  (or  pupa),  which  M. 
Milliere  recognised  as  that  of  Erastria  scitula,  Hiibn.,  and  he  has 
described  it  in  the  "  Eevue  d'Entomologie,"  1884.     From  the  shelter- 
places  formed  by  the  scales  he  collected  these  Erastria  larvae  in  the 
winter,  not  only   on   the   figs,  but   also   on   oleanders   and   Yuccas 
attacked  by  Coccids  of   different  kinds  having  firm   shells,  and  he 
obtained  the  moths  in  May.      On  the  1st  July,  when  clearing  away 
the  numerous  black  shells   of  Lecanium  from  the  lower  leaves  of  a 
Yucca  growing  in  his  garden  at  Nice,  he  observed  in  the  midst  of  the 
Coccids  some  cots  of  all  sizes  of  Erastria,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
(of  all  ages)  moved  about  each  with  a  shell  on  its  back.     Having 
watched  them,  more  particularly  those  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  he  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion.     The  females  of  Erastria 
disclosed  in  May  couple,  and  then  lay  their  eggs  in  the  midst  of  the 
female    Coccids,  which   at   that   time   are   full   of  yellowish-salmon- 
coloured  eggs.     The  little  larva  when  hatched  enters  a  shell,  and  soon 
empties  it ;  when  the  young  larva  does  not  find  enough  nourishment 
in  the  shell  it  leaves  it,  and,  still  keeping  the  shell  on  its  back,  seeks 
a  second,  and  plunges  its  head  into  the  new  victim  ;  and  when  it  has 
emptied  this,  like  the  first,  it  takes  the  shell  on  its  back  and  welds  it 
to  the  first.*     When  the  larva  is  full-fed,  and  has  constructed  for 
itself  a  carapace  composed  of  at  least  four  shells,  which  had  contained 
1000   or   1200  eggs,  it  fastens  itself,  in  order  to  undergo  its  trans- 
formation, to  a  branch  or  leaf,  or  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark,  and  often, 
in   company   with   others   of   its   species,  towards  the  base,  isolating 
itself  by  means  of  a  pergameneous  web  adhering  to  the  leaf  or  branch. 
It  is  certain  that  Erastria  scitula  feeds  exclusively  on  the  eggs 
contained  in  the  firm  shell  of  Ceroplastes  and  Lecanium  ;  that  it  uses 

*  In  a  similar  manner  the  larvse  of  Hemerohii  disg^iise  themselves  with  the  skins  of  their 
Aphidian  victims  —J.  W.  D. 
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the  empty  shells  to  form  a  portable  shelter  in  which  to  undergo  its 
transformation ;  and,  finally,  that  there  are  two  broods  in  a  year. 

Milliere  {op.  cit.,  Tome  iii,  p.  i,  pi.  i)  describes  the  larva,  which, 
he  says,  the  naturalist,  Hemmighofcn,  of  Barcelona,  was  the  first  to 
discover,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  this 
moth  ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Peragallo  we  owe  the  exact  perception  of  the 
very  interesting  habits  of  the  larva,  which  were  previously  unknown. 
The  figures  show  the  moth,  and  larvae  in  situ  on  a  branch,  each  with 
its  covering  of  the  empty  shells  of  a  Lecanium,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  carapace  of  a  small  tortoise.  M.  Milliere  adds 
that,  although  the  larva  has  a  very  remarkable  form,  it  is  not  unique 
among  the  Noctuidce,  for  he  has  figured  in  his  "  Iconographie,"  iii, 
pi.  139,  No.  4,  the  larva  of  TliaJpochares  communimacula,  which  has 
the  same  abnormal  form,  and  has,  doubtless,  the  sam.e  habits  as  that 
of  E.  scitula.  He  suggests  that  the  two  species  should  be  separated 
from  Thalpochares,  and  form  a  distinct  genus.  The  genus  Tlialpo- 
cAares  was  instituted  by  Lederer  in  the  "  Verhandl.  z.-b.  Verein,"  as 
he  states  in  his  "  Noctuineu  Europa's,"  p.  185  (1857),  in  lieu  of 
Antliophila  and  Micra,  both  names  being  pre-occupied ;  and  he  places 
in  his  genus  seven  species,  including  communimacula,  S.V.  Of  this 
he  says  he  had  no  particular  knowledge,  but  that  the  larva  lives  in  a 
web,  and  is  associated  with  a  species  of  red  Coccid,  which  is  attached 
to  sloe,  whitethorn,  and  peach-trees.  Scitula,  which  he  says  is  com- 
mon in  Germany,  he  left,  with  seven  other  species,  in  the  genus 
'Erastria,  Hiibn.,  saying  nothing  about  the  food  of  the  larva,  beyond 
the  general  remark  that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  of  them  feed  on 
grasses,  which  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  that  of  E.  venusfula  feeds  on 
the  flowers  of  Potentilla  re2)fans  and  P.  tormentiUa,  and  brambles 
{Ruhus). 

The  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  covering  of  empty  shells  on  the 
larvae  is  not  suggested  by  either  author,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  effects  a  protection  from  enemies  that  would  otherwise  attack 
the  larvae  and  not  the  Coccids.  We  have  not  yet  found  in  Britain 
either  the  Erasiria  or  the  elegant,  white,  octagonal  shells  of  Cero- 
plasfes,  but  we  have  on  many  woodland  and  fruit  trees  several  other 
species  of  Lecanidce,  which,  although  doubtless  they  do  some  harm  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  sap,  on  which  they  live,  yet  do  no  appreciable 
mischief,  probably  because  in  this  climate  they  are  not  sufliciently 
numerous,  and  Erasiria  or  other  predaceous  Lepidopterous  insect 
would  not  thrive  on  the  short  allowance  it  would  find.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  except  Lecanium  rihis,  A.  Fitch,  which  clusters  in  great 
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quantities  on  tlie  branches  of  currant  busLes,  and,  I  am  informed, 
sometimes  plays  havoc  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  bushes.  Another 
Coccid,  Mytilaspis  pomorum,  Bouche,  often  abounds  on  the  stems  of 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  especially  if  from  any  cause  the  tree  be 
sickly,  to  that  extent  that  the  tree  dies.  Although  the  scales  are 
comparatively  small,  and  the  inhabitants  are  kept  in  check  by  parasitic 
Hymenoptera  and  Acari,  there  is  yet  room  for  the  aid  of  Lepidopterous 
or  other  beneficent  agents,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  owners 
of  the  trees  vrould  recognise  them  in  this  capacity. 

There  are  other  and  previous  records  of  the  destruction  of 
Coccids  by  Lepidopterous  larva?.  In  the  "  Report  of  the  Entomologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1879,"  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Comstock,  several  such  coccophagous  larvae  are  enumerated; 
the  descriptions  of  them  and  the  resulting  moths  are  too  long  to  give 
in  this  resume,  but  I  cite  the  salient  points  of  the  economy  of  the 
respective  species. 

Dakruma  coccidivora,  Comst.  (Fam.  Pyralidce) . 

In  a  colony  of  scales  of  Pulvinaria  innumerahilis,  Eatlivon,*  was  found  a  larva 
of  this  Pyralid,  living  within  the  cottony  mass  excreted  by  one  of  the  Coccids.  Other 
scales  were  found  to  be  similarly  tenanted,  and  the  eggs  that  had  been  laid,  or  the 
young  Coccids  that  had  been  developed  from  them,  had  been  destroyed.  Although 
the  larva  is  well  protected,  living  as  it  does  within  the  mass  of  cottony  excretion,  it 
spins  about  its  body  a  delicate  silken  tube.  When  a  branch  is  thickly  infested  by 
the  Pulvinaria,  these  tubes  extend  from  one  shell  to  another ;  the  caterpillars 
moving  freely  about  within  these  silken  passages.  The  cocoon  is  made  within  the 
tubes,  the  pupa  being  plainly  visible  through  the  texture.  The  moth  emerges 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks.  More  than  forty  moths  were  bred,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  larvae  having  fed  on  the  tree  on  which  the  scales  were  found,  nor 
any  evidence  that  they  had  eaten  any  of  the  excretory  masses  in  which  they  live. 
These  predaceous  larvae  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  scale  not 
infested  by  them,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  check  to  the  spread  of  the  Fulvinaria  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  scales  have  not  as  yet  become  commonly  distributed  in 
Washington.  The  same  moth  was  also  bred  from  other  Coccids  received  from 
Florida, — a  Lecanium,  a  Dactylopius,  and  Lecanium  hesperidum,  showing  that  it  is 
widely  distributed  and  always  predaceous. 

Dakru?na  pallida,  Comst. 

The  larv£e  of  this  species  were  found  living  within  a  spherical  gall-like  Eermes, 
on  oak  near  Sanford,  Fla.,  and  other  specimens  were  found  feeding  on  the  eggs  of 
another  species  of  Kermes  at  Fort  George,  Fla.  When  full-fed,  the  larva  leaves  the 
Coccid  and  makes  a  cocoon,  which  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  Coccid,  or  to  a 
neighbouring  twig. 

*  Figured  in  Comstock's  "  Report  "  for  1880,  pi.  11,  fig.  6.  The  species  is  probably  synony- 
inous  with  the  F.  vitis,  Linn.,  of  Europe  ;  in  America  it  lives  on  maple,  negundo,  grape,  Osage 
orange,  and  other  plants,  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  a  pest.-  J.  W.  D. 
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Blastohasis  coccivorella,  Chambers,  n.  sp.  (Fam.  Tineidce). 

Tlie  larvae  feed  inside  the  scales  of  an  undescribed  Kennes,  allied  to  K.palHdus, 
E^aum.  Many  specimens  of  the  Kermes  were  found  on  oak  at  Cedar  Keys,  Fla., 
and  on  March  15th,  the  larvee  of  the  moth  commenced  to  pupate.  A  round  hole 
■was  first  cut  through  the  scale,  which  had  hitherto  been  intact,  and  a  comparatively 
compact  cocoon  was  spun  outside,  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  hole.  Moths 
appeared  on  the  Ist  and  10th  April. 

Euclemensia  SassettelJa,  Clemens  (Fam.  Tineidce). 

From  the  large  gall-like  Kermes  found  on  oak  at  Cedar  Keys  was  also  bred  a 
beautiful  greenish-black  moth,  with  its  fore-wings  marked  with  reddish-orange. 
This  was  first  described  by  Clemens  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  ii,  p.  423),*  under  the 
name  of  Hamadryas  Bassettella,  after  Mr.  Bassett,  in  Connecticut,  who  had  stated 
that  he  had  bred  it  from  a  gall ;  but  Prof.  Riley  pointed  out  that  the  supposed  oak- 
gall  was  really  a  Coccid. 

I  wonder  i£  there  are  not  more  instances  in  which  "  galls"  have 
been  reported  to  have  yielded  Lepidoptera,  and  these  have  really  been 
produced  from  the  shells  o£  Coccid s,  often  so  like  true  galls  that  in 
France  they  are  called  "  Oallinsectes.'"  Collectors  will,  perhaps, 
make  a  note. 

In  "  Nature,"  December  30th,  1886,  p.  215,  is  a  notice  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  New  South 
"Wales,  on  October  27th  previous,  as  follows  : — 

"Descriptions  of  new  Lejndoptera,  by  E.  Meyrick,  B.A.,  F.E.S.  In  this 
paper  descriptions  are  given  of  sixteen  new  species  of  Australian  Lepidoptera, 
belonging  to  fourteen  genera,  of  which  six  are  new.  Among  them  is  Thalpochares 
coccophaga,  of  which,  at  the  December  meeting,  Mr.  Masters  exhibited  specimens  of 
both  moths  and  larvse,  and  called  attention  to  the  singular  habits  of  the  latter, 
•which  feed  on  a  species  of  Coccus  infesting  a  Macrosamia,  living  concealed  in  a 
cocoon-like  shelter,  formed  of  the  exuviee  of  the  Coccus,  and  finally  pupating 
therein." 

It  thus  appears  that  in  Europe,  N.  America,  and  Australia,  there 
are  Lepidoptera  of  different  Families,  whose  larvse  are  exclusively 
coccophagous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  are  yet  unknown. 
In  other  regions  where  Coccidce  abound,  there  is  also  a  wide  field  for 
investigation  :  possibly  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  new  species,  or 
the  identification  of  the  larvse  of  some  already  known  only  in  the 
perfect  state.  Whether  or  not  man  may  be  able  to  utilize  the 
devourers  of  Coccids  to  his  purpose  remains  to  be  tried  ;  the  idea 
seems  feasible. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
November  26th,  1887. 


*  Soe  also  "  The  Tineina  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  B.  Clemens,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor 
II.  T.  Stainton."    London,  1S72.— J.  W.  D. 
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INFOEMATION  WANTED  AS  TO   SELENIA  ILLUNARIA,  &c. 
BY   F.    MEBBIFIELD,    F.E.8. 

In  connection  witli  some  systematic  experiments  I  am  trying  with 
Selenia  illunaria  {bilunaria)  and  illustraria  (tetralunaria),!  should  be 
greatly  obliged  by  information  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  or 
from  trustworthy  authorities,  as  to  the  distribution,  time  of  appear- 
ance, size,  colour,  and  habits  of  these  insects  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  British  Isles,  and  should  be  grateful  for  fertile  eggs 
of  typical  specimens  taken  wild  anywhere  else  than  in  the  South  of 
England.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  both  species  are  generally 
double-brooded  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  and  single-brooded 
in  the  north  ;  and  that  where  there  is  but  one  brood,  it  resembles  in 
size  and  markings  the  first  or  spring  emergence  in  those  places  where 
the  insects  are  double-brooded.  I  will  make  any  return  in  my  power, 
and  can  promise  in  the  spring  fertile  eggs  of  both  species  from  healthy 
south  of  England  examples.  Guenee  gives  what  appears  rather 
strange  times  of  appearance  for  illunaria,  which  he  describes  as  occur- 
ring throughout  Europe  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  then  in 
September  and  October.  In  the  south  of  England,  I  believe,  the  second 
brood  appears  in  July,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Stainton's  Manual,  but  ex- 
tending into  August.  There  is  another  matter  on  which  these  two 
authorities  appear  to  differ.  Mr.  Stainton,  speaking  of  illustraria  in 
its  winged  state,  says  that  the  summer  or  August  brood  is  more 
plentiful  than  the  larger  specimens  of  May.  M.  Guenee,  speaking  of 
the  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Selenia,  writes  as  follows :  "  These 
caterpillars  live  exclusively  on  trees,  and  have  in  general  two  genera- 
tions :  the  first  and  most  numerous,  which  is  disclosed  in  autumn, 
appears  as  a  moth  in  the  April  or  May  following ;  the  second, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  exceptional,  though  destined  to  ensure  the 
autumnal  reproduction,  gives  in  general  but  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals. These  circumstances,  which,  by  the  way,  are  common  to 
many  other  Lepidoptera,  demand  here  particular  attention,  because 
they  touch  on  a  question  of  variation  among  Lepidoptera  which  is  not 
yet  entirely  solved,  and  requires  to  be  further  investigated."  There 
is  a  further  point  on  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  information,  and  it 
relates  to  the  third  European  species  of  the  genus,  viz.,  S.  lunaria, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  position  of  its  wings  at  rest,  whether  it  resembles 
that  of  the  wings  of  illunaria,  which  meet  over  the  back  like  those  of 
a  butterfly,  or  is  more  like  the  position  of  illustraria,  which  rests 
with  the  wings  recurved,  but  widely  separated.     May   I  suggest  to 
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those  of  your  readers  who  may  meet  with  any  of  the  Selenias  in  the 
approaching  spring  kindly  to  make  known  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vation on  any  of  the  points  I  have  adverted  to,  all  of  which  it  ia 
desirable  on  several  accounts  to  clear  up. 

24,  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton  : 
February,  1888. 


Notes  on  the  larva  of  Olindia  ulmana,  Hb. — Until  the  present  month,  the  only 
reference  I  liave  ever  seen  to  the  larva  of  this  species  was  in  Frey's  "  Lepidoptera 
der  Schweiz,"  p.  295.  He  there  slates  that  it  feeds  on  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  spinning 
the  leaves  up.  That  this,  however,  could  not  be  the  only  food  plant  was  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  imago  has  been  frequently  taken  where  the  plant  was  quite 
absent.  Still  Prof.  Frey  is  invariably  so  accurate  in  his  statements,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  the  above  record  is  true,  and  that  Aquilegia  vulgaris  is  one  of  the  food  plants. 
Mr.  F.  Bond  tells  me  that  he  suspected  Lythrum  salicaria,  also  a  low  growing 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  Micro-Lepidopterists,  from  its  name, 
have  always  associated  the  insect  with  elm  ;  and  Mr.  Atmore  once  beat  the  imagos 
in  some  plenty  from  an  elm  hedge  in  Norfolk.  I  have,  however,  now  to  thank  Mr. 
W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  of  Worthing  for  drawing  my  attention  to  a  far  earlier  and  more 
circumstantial  record  than  that  of  Frey. 

In  the  "Annalcs  de  la  Society  Entomologique  de  Belgique,"  vol.  vii,  1863,  p.  43, 
Dr.  Brcyer  gives  'Ranunculus  jicaria  as  another  food  plant,  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  larva's  habits.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  this  notice  should  have  escaped 
observation,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ! 

Dr.  Breyer's  note  runs  as  follows  : — "  This  pretty  Tortrix,  of  which  fresh  ex- 
amples are  so  rarely  seen  in  collections,  is  widely  distributed,  without  being  anywhere 
common.  Hitherto  the  larva  has  remained  entirely  unknown.  For  three  years  I 
have  been  on  the  track,  but  only  this  season  have  I  been  lucky  enough  to  rear  the 
species.  The  larva  is  found  in  early  spring  on  the  leaves  of  Ranunculus  ficaria. 
It  folds  a  piece  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf  down  on  the  under-side,  so  as  to  form  a 
cylindrical  tube,  which  serves  as  a  shelter,  and  gnaws  the  leaf  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  dwelling.  In  order  to  rear  the  species,  the  food  plant  should  be  potted,  it 
would  not  feed  on  faded  leaves  or  leaves  kept  in  water,  and  the  pot  should  be 
covered  with  a  bell  glass  or  a  lid  which  is  airtight,  or  the  larva;  will  escape.  Pupa- 
tion takes  place  in  a  cocoon  on  the  ground,  the  imago  emerging  during  the  second 
half  of  May.  The  period  during  which  the  insect  is  out  is  very  short ;  by  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  species  is  worn." 

Dr.  Breyer  promised  to  give  a  full  descri]jtion  with  plate  of  the  larva  in  the 
next  year's  volume,  but  I  can  find  no  further  mention  or  notice  of  either. — W. 
Waerbn,  Merton  Cottage,  Cambridge  :  February  9th,  1888. 

[The  food  plant  here  given  accords  well  with  the  only  locality  in  which  I  ever 
met  with  Olindia  ulmana.  It  was  whilst  searching  for  Halonota  turiidana  amongst 
its  food  plant  {Tussihigo  petasiles)  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Teign, 
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at  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  13th  and  14th  June,  1850,  that  I  obtained  my 
specimens  of  O.  ulmana.  I  can  readily  conceive  tliat  in  early  spring  the  ground 
there  is  yellow  over  with  the  flowers  of  jRanunctdus  Jicaria. — H.  T.  S.] 

Habit  of  Nemotoisfasciellus. — Last  April  I  received  from  the  late  Mr.  W.  Farren 
half-a-dozen  larvae  of  this  species ;  he  had  found  them  feeding  on  Ballota  nigra, 
near  Cambridge.  Mr.  Farren,  having  collected  a  number  of  these  larvae,  put  a  plant 
of  Ballota  in  a  large  flower  pot,  and  on  top  of  the  soil  he  placed  a  quantity  of  dry 
fibrous  rubbish,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  depth ;  he  then  plunged  the 
pot  in  the  garden,  turned  the  larvae  on  to  it,  and  tied  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin  over 
all ;  lest  they  should  suffer  from  excess  of  wet  he  fixed  a  piece  of  glass  above  the  top 
of  the  plant  to  keep  out  most  of  the  rain.  The  larvae  fed  up  well  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  when  their  time  for  pupation  arrived,  they  burrowed  right  through  the 
fibrous  rubbish  down  into  the  solid  earth  and  there  fixed  their  cases,  end  up,  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Afterwards,  on  taking  the  cases  out,  Mr.  Farren 
found  they  were  anchored  by  a  silken  thread  to  any  little  pieces  of  fibre  which  were 
handy.  He  also  noticed  that  the  antennal  cases,  which  are  very  long,  are  detached 
and  loose  from  the  body  of  the  pupa.  From  46  larvae  he  bred  43  moths,  so  that 
these  larvae  were  certainly  unusually  free  from  parasites.  Whether  that  is  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  species  is,  however,  a  matter  for  further  observation. 
The  foregoing  notes  were  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Miss  Farren  during  her  father's 
last  illness. — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham  :  February  \st,  1888. 

The  Coleophora  of  the  Fotentilla,  which  ivas  originally  found  in  St.  Leonard's 
Forest,  Sorsham,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  several  years  ago. — This  insect  has  been  so 
long  known  under  the  manuscript  name  of  Coleophora  potentillce  of.  Boyd,  that  it 
seems  quite  time  it  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  name  in  type. 

Allied  to  C.  paripennella  and  ahenella  (noticed  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xvi,  165),  C. 
potentillce  is  smaller  than  either  ;  the  expansion  of  the  wings  varying  from  4 — 4^ 
lines,  whereas  the  exp.  al.  of  paripeimella  is  5  lines  and  that  of  ahenella  rather 
more. 

The  anterior  wings  are  more  slender  than  in  either  of  the  two  above-named 
species,  and  are  bronzy-green  or  bronzy-grey  ;  whereas,  those  of  paripennella  are 
brownish-bronze,  and  ahenella  only  differs  in  colour  from  that  species  by  being  a 
little  darker.  The  antennae  of  potetitillce  are  sharply  annulated  throughout  their 
length  (in  this  respect  resembling  ahenella  and  very  different  from  paripennella), 
with  only  the  first  two  basal  joints  entirely  dark  and  slightly  thickened. 

The  laiTa  of  potentillce  is  an  autumnal  feeder,  allied  in  habit  to  paripennella, 
and,  like  that  insect,  feeding  indifferently  on  several  plants.  Mr.  Boyd  has  an  idea 
that  it  sits  flatter  on  the  leaf  than  the  larva  of  paripennella,  though  I  am  scarcely 
able  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  possible ;  the  case  much  resembles  in  structure  that 
of  paripennella,  but  is,  I  believe,  always  paler. 

After  the  insect  had  been  found  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  Horsham,  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  met  with  it  on  the  Downs  near  Arundel,  Steyning  and 
Worthing,  feeding  on  bramble,  raspberry,  rose,  Spircea  filipendula  and  Poterium 
sanguisorba,  as  well  as  on  Fotentilla  tormentilla. 

Mr.  Fletcher  finds  that  in  captivity  the  larvae  eat  readily  the  leaves  of  straw- 
berry.    Mr.  Elisha  has,  I  believe,  met  with  the  insect  in  Epping  Forest. — Id. 
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CcBcilius  atricornis,  McL.,  in  Arundel  Park. — I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take 
five"  specimens  of  Ccecilins  atricornis,  McL.,  by  beating  laurel,  hawthorn,  &c. ;  no 
doubt  many  more  might  have  been  taken  had  time  permitted,  as  the  Psocid  was  not 
confined  to  a  limited  area,  but  occurred  at  various  points  around  the  lake.  I  do  not 
think  that  C.  atricornis  has  been  taken  by  beating  before,  the  previous  records  men- 
tioning that  the  specimens  were  obtained  among  rubbish  in  dry  ditches. — J.  J.  F.  X. 
King,  Glasgow  :  January,  1888. 

Quedius  longicornis,  Kr. — A  short  while  ago  I  found  among  my  Quedii  a 
specimen  of  this  very  rare  species.  I  captured  it  under  the  trunk  of  a  tree  lying  on 
the  ground  in  Bretby  Wood,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  while  searching  for  Boletohins 
inclinans,  which  occurred  very  sparingly  in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Blatch  has  taken 
the  species  in  Buddon  Wood,  Leicestershire,  but  I  know  of  no  other  record  from 
England.  It  has  been  taken  very  rarely  in  the  Solway  District  of  Scotland  by 
Dr.  Sharp. — W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  :  January  IQth,  1888. 

The  ISntomology  of  Gibraltar. — I  am  still  working  fairly  hard  at  the  entomology 
of  this  most  interesting'locality,  with,  on  the  whole,  very  good  success,  at  any  rate 
in  Coleoptera,  in  which  I  have  increased  my  local  list  to  nearly  1100  species.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  rain  just  after  Christmas  (12  inches  in  7  days  !),  so  there  was  a 
vast  accumulation  of  flood  refuse  about  the  streams,  most  productive  in  beetles  ; 
indeed  now,  after  a  fortnight's  fine  weather,  it  still  repays  examination.  Perhaps 
my  most  interesting  capture  has  been  the  little  ants'  nest  "  Hister,"  lately  described 
by  Mr.  Lewis  {ante  p.  16-1)  as  HetcBrius  acutangulus,  of  which  I  have  lately  found 
two  examples  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  went  for  a  short  walk  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Rock  this  afternoon,  and  saw  ten  species  of  butterflies  on  the  wing.  Colias 
Edusa  was  plentiful,  and  some  of  the  specimens  wei-e  so  newly  emerged  that  they 
could  scarcely  fly.  Euchloc  Belemia  is  out,  but  this  I  saw  more  than  a  month  ago 
at  Tangier.  I  have  been  devoting  a  little  attention  to  the  ants  lately,  at  Mr.  Saun- 
ders' suggestion. — J.  J.  Walker,  K.M.S.  "  Grappler,"  Gibraltar:  Jan.  2*tth,  1888. 

Dicerca  prolongata,  Le  Conte. — Early  in  December,  while  I  was  ciiopping  up 
r  an  aspen  tree  {Populus  tremulo'ides,  Michx.)  here,  I  came  across  the  remains  of  a 
beetle,  belonging  to  the  Btrprestida,  in  the  burrows  of  some  larvae  which  had  evi- 
dently destroyed  the  life  of  the  tree.  I  sent  this  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  and  am  informed  that  the  species  is  Dicerca  prolongata,  a  beetle 
previously  recorded  for  Colorado  by  Packard  (Bull.  7,  TJ.  S.  Ent.  Com.),  but  supposed 
by  him  to  be  a  pine  feeder,  though,  he  adds,  his  specimen  was  found  on  a  poplar 
tree.  Not  long  after,  I  found  one  of  the  burrows  in  another  P.  tremulo'ides  tree 
tenanted  by  a  Coleopterous  larva,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  that  of  D.  prolongata, 
from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  larva  of  Dicerca  divaricata,  Say,  as 
figured  in  3rd  Kept.  U.  S.  Ent.  Com.,  pi.  vi,  fig.  2.  D.  divaricata  has  long  been 
known  as  injurious  to  chcri-y  and  peach  trees,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  find 
a  species  in  Colorado  destroying  the  poplar.  In  places  where  the  trees  were  valued 
it  might  be  considered  a  decidedly  injurious  insect,  but  I  find  it  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise  myself,  since  the  dead  trees  sujjply  me  with  firewood,  a  thing  not  to 
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be  despised  witli  the  temperature  often  below  zero.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  P. 
tremuJo'ides  is  less  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  leaf-insects  than  the  P.  tremula  of 
Europe.— T.  D.  A.  Cockeeell,  West  Cliff,  Custer  Co.,  Colorado :  Jan.  6th,  1888. 

Captures  of  Caleoptera  in  the  Hastings  district. — The  following  captures  of 
Coleoptera  in  the  Hastings  district,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  may  be  of  interest.  Ilyohales  niffricoltis  {1) ,  in  a  Boletus;  Staphylinus 
st-ercorarius,  running  across  a  pathway  ;  Lathrobium  longulum,  Anchomenus  ob- 
longus,  and  Cephenniiim,  thoraeicum,  in  Sphagnum  ;  Helops  coeruleus  (1),  Endomychus 
coccineus  (13),  Tetratoma ftmgorum  (5),  Platgnaspis  villosa  (2),  Rhinosimus  viridi- 
pennis,  and  Pogonocherus  hispldus  (1),  under  loose  bark  ;  Ennearthron  affine  and 
cornid«m,  Engis  rujifrons  and  hameralis,  Cryptophagus  scatiieus,  Triphyllus  punc- 
tattis,  Cis  bideiitatus,  and  Homalium  ccesum,  in  fungi.  At  Fairlight  I  took  a  specimen 
of  Coryphium  aiigusticoU-e  from  an  old  bird's  nest,  and  found  another  under  bark 
near  Ore.  Corticaria  crenulata  and  curta  were  in  the  greatest  profusion  at  the  roots 
of  Glaucium  at  Bo  Peep  ;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  Syncalypta  hirsuta.  Elmis  ceneus 
was  common  at  Guestling  and  Ecclesbourne,  and  at  the  former  locality  I  took  a 
single  specimen  of  E.  Volkmari.  The  only  other  things  worth  mentioning  were 
Opilus  mollis,  Scymnus  limbatus,  Hylesinus  crenatus,  Orchestes  alni,  and  Tychius 
meliloti. 

Among  some  Coleoptera  taken  some  years  ago,  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Fowler  has 
kindly  named  the  following,  not  previously  recorded  from  this  district : — Epurcta 
fiorea,  Rhizophagiis  parallelocollis.  Colon  latum,  and  Cis  alni. — W.  H.  Bemnktt, 
11,  George  Street,  Hastings  :  February,  1888. 


The  Butterflies  of  North  America  :  by  W.  H.  Edwards.  3rd  Series, 
Parts  III  and  IV.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.     1887. 

Three  out  of  the  six  magnificent  plates  in  these  two  parts  are  devoted  to  species 
of  Argynnis,  one  to  Melitoea,  one  to  Colias,  and  one  to  Ccenonympha.  All  are  of  the 
usual  excellency,  the  species  of  the  last  named  genus  has  over  forty  separate  figures 
allotted  to  it,  representing  variation,  transformations,  details  of  structure,  &c.  The 
text  shows  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  acquiring  the  fullest  and  latest  informa- 
tion from  all  points  of  view. 


Dbituari). 

George  Eobert  IFaterhottse  \ra.s  born  at  Somei's  Town,  on  March  6th,  1810.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  an  Architect,  for  which  profession  he  had  been  educated, 
devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  some  articles  in  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopedia"  on  Fishes  and  Insects  being  among  his  earliest  writings.  In  1833  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London  was  founded,  with  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  its  first 
Curator,  and  with  his  decease,  that  Society  loses  the  last  of  those  who  were  present 
at  its  first  meeting,  although  four  of  the  original  members  still  remain.  In  1835  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Curator  to  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  at 
Liverpool,  which  he,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  exchanged  for  the  Curatorship  to 
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tho  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon.  By  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  had  prepared 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  in  the  Museum.  This,  however,  was  not  publislied 
until  1838,  owing  to  his  having  introduced  his  own  classification,  which  was  strongly 
opposed  by  some  members  of  the  Museum  Committee.  About  this  time  he  wrote 
the  volume  on  Marsupials  in  Sir  W.  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's  Library,"  and  also  tho 
account  of  the  Mammals  collected  by  C.  Darwin  during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
"  Beagle,"  as  well  as  several  papers  on  the  Coleoptera  collected  during  the  same 
Toyage,  including  an  account  of  those  of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  In  1843  (Nov.)  he 
was  appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Geological  Department  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  1844  commenced  his  work  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Mammalia,"  which 
occupied  all  his  available  spare  time  until  the  completion  of  the  2ud  volume,  in  1848, 
when  the  publisher  was  unable  to  continue  his  work.  He  was  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society  in  1849  and  1850,  and  in  this  latter  year  he  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society.  In  1851  (Dec.)  he  succeeded  Mr.  Konig 
as  "  Keeper  of  the  Mineralogical  branch  of  the  Natural  History  Department  "  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  geological  collections  being  at  that  time  associated  with  the 
minerals.  In  1855  he  prepared  an  article  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the 
Rodents  for  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas.  In  1858  he  visited  Germany  to 
examine  a  collection  of  fossils  offered  for  sale  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  it  was  the  famous  Archcpopteryx.  In  this  year,  and  until  1861, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  "Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera," 
which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  this  Order  of  Insects  among 
British  Entomologists,  and  which  was  especially  valuable  in  consequence  of  the 
clearing  up  of  tho  synonymy  of  many  species  described  by  J.  F.  Stephens,  hitherto 
resting  uncertain.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
1862 — 3.  Besides  the  separate  works  already  alluded  to,  the  Eoyal  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  enumerates  117  of  which  he  was  the  author.  He  was 
an  excellent  draughtsman  :  many  of  his  papers  were  illustrated  by  himself.  Latterly 
he  occupied  himself  with  literary  researches,  and  in  his  official  capacity  was  much 
engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  removal  to  South  Kensington  of  the  Geological 
Collections,  which,  since  1857,  had  been  separated  from  the  Minerals.  By  his 
advice,  which  his  early  trainmg  as  an  Architect  qualified  him  to  give,  the  basement 
and  ground  floors  of  the  right  wing  of  the  New  Museum  were  considerably  modified 
BO  as  to  increase  the  accommodation  for  the  Collections.  This  woj-k  harassed  him 
much,  and  feeling  unequal  to  the  anxiety  consequent  on  the  approaching  removal,  he 
resigned  his  appointment  in  1880.  In  1885  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  and  he  died  January  21st,  1888,  in  his  78th  year.  Of 
his  three  sons,  the  eldest  is  the  well-known  Assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  who 
promises  to  eclipse  his  father's  fame  as  a  Coleopterist ;  the  second  is  the  Librarian  to 
the  Zoological  Society ;  the  youngest  was  for  some  time  Entomological  Curator  to 
the  present  Marquis  of  Ripon.  His  second  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Kye, 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  IMagazine,  whose  untimely  decease  his  colleagues  remain 
to  deplore.  A  taste  for  Natural  History  pursuits  appears  to  have  existed  in  his 
family,  for  one  of  his  brothers  (still  living)  was  for  many  years  Curator  of  the 
Museum  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Two  traits  were  especially  prominent  in 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  character  :  a  nervous  striving  at  scientific  accuracy  in  all  his 
writings;  and  an  amiability,  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  that  endeared 
him  to  all  his  friends. 
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Dr.  John  Thomas  Boswell,  F.L.S.  (formerly  known  as  Dr.  Boswell  Syme),  died 
at  Balmuto,  Fifesliire,  on  January  Slst,  aged  66.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  as  a  Civil  Engineer,  and,  for  a  time,  followed  his  profession.  But  his  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  second  edition  of  "  Sowerby's  English  Botany," 
which  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  For  a  time  he  was  Lecturer  on  Botany 
at  the  Charing  Cross  and  Middlesex  Hospitals.  Practically  a  Botanist,  he  took  an 
interest  in  Entomology  also,  and  formed  a  fine  collection  of  British  Lepidopiera,h\it 
as  an  Entomologist  he  is  perhaps  almost  forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  He 
was  especially  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  the  larger  Sphingklee,  especially 
Deilephila  galii,  and  a  chronological  account  of  his  experiences  with  regard  to  this 
insect  appeared  in  Yol.  ii  of  this  IMagazine  (1865),  but  outside  botanical  subjects  he 
wrote  little,  and  his  habits  were  essentially  quiet  and  retiring.  On  the  death  of  a 
relative  some  20  years  ago,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  at  Balmuto  (and  dropped  the 
name  of  "Syme"),  where  liis  family  is  said  to  hare  existed  continuously  since  the 
l-lth  century. 

William  Farren,  of  14,  King's  Parade,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  2l8t  November, 
1887,  at  the  age  of  51.  He  was  one  of  the  early  Members  of  the  Cambridge 
Entomological  Society,  where,  as  far  back  as  1857,  he  exhibited  Micro- Lepidoptera 
captured  by  him  in  Kent ;  he  afterwards  made  various  collecting  expeditions  to 
Wicken  Fen,  to  Suffolk,  and  to  the  New  Forest,  and  where,  in  1861,  he  resided  five 
months.  Entomology  then  became  squeezed  out  with  him  by  other  occupations, 
such  as  Photography  and  Eose-growing.  But,  latterly,  the  pursuit  of  Entomology 
was  again  taken  up,  and,  assisted  by  his  son,  his  collection  rapidly  increased. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
January  26th,  1888.— T.  E.  Billups,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited,  for  comparison,  German  and  Welsh  specimens  oi  Xylina 
furcifera,  Hufn.  Mr.  J.  Stringer,  varied  series  of  Hylernia  defoliaria,  Clerck. 
Mr.  Cooper  remarked  that  whilst  searching  for  U.  leucophcearia,  during  the  previous 
week,  he  had  seen  numbers  of  H.  defoliaria  at  rest  on  the  trees,  and  it  now  seemed 
usual  to  meet  with  this  species  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Adkin,  bred  specimens  of  Ftilo- 
phora  jjlumigera,  Esp.,  which  had  recently  emerged,  and  thought  that  the  cold 
weather  experienced  at  the  time  the  species  usually  appeared  had  kept  them  back. 
Mr.  Carrington  contributed  notes  as  to  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  emergence 
of  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Tutt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Alderson,  varieties  of  Aplecta  tincta, 
Brahm.,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  L.,  Anaitis  plagiata,  L.,  a  melanic  specimen  of 
Phigalia  pedaria,  Fb.,  and  a  curious  form  of  Tceniocampa  mtinda,  Esp.,  which  he 
stated  were  all  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bromley.  Mr.  Carrington  said  that 
he  had  frequently  taken  this  form  of  T.  munda.  Mr.  Billups,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane,  RhopalomesHes  Tardii,  Curt.,  from  Killarney  and  Powerscourt, 
Ireland,  and  invited  remarks  upon  the  same  as  regards  variation ;  the  pale  forms, 
however,  were  considered  to  be  immature.  Mr.  Dobson  read  a  paper  on  "Darwinism," 
which  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

February  2th,  1888.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  F.  Warne,  N.  Warne,  A.  T.  Mitchell,  F.  E.  Strong,  and  P.  C.  C.  Billups, 

M.D.,  were  elected  Members. 

'  U  2 
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Mr.  South  exhibited,  for  comparieon,  forms  of  Dianthacia  compta,  Fb.,  and 
J>.  nana,  Eolt.,  and  contributed  notes  ;  also  long  series  of  what  he  said  were  known 
in  this  country  as  Cerastis  vaccinii,  L.,  and  C.  spadicea,  Hb.,  -which  he  considered 
were  two  forms  of  one  species,  but,  at  present,  was  unable  to  bring  forward  any 
evidence  of  sufficient  weight  in  support  of  this,  but  thought  he  could  establish  the 
fact  that  British  Lcpidopterists  had  for  years  been  in  error  in  accociating  Iliibner's 
name  of  spadicea  with  the  dark  Cerastis,  which,  after  comparison  willi  German 
species  of  the  genus,  must  be  referred  to  Orrhodia  ligtila,  Esp.,  but  whether  ligida 
was  distinct  from  vaccinii  was  a  question  for  further  research.  Long  series  of  British 
and  German  forms  were  shown  to  illustrate  this.  And,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  South  showed  examples  of  Coleopiera  mounted  on  small  triangular  pieces  of 
glass,  thus  allowing  the  under  surface  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Tutt,  Xylophasia  rurea, 
Fb.,  showing  the  different  forms  of  variation.  Mr.  Hawes,  a  variety  o{  Epinephele 
Jdnira,  L.,  one  of  the  upper-wings  being  completely  bleached,  and  a  variety  of 
Argynnis  Paphia,  L.,  both  these  varieties  were  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  1885. 
Mr.  Jiiger,  an  aberration  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  L.,  the  white  border  of  the  upper-wings 
being  suffused  with  blue  spots,  the  specimen  having  been  bred  in  Germany,  with 
another  in  which  the  aberration  appeared  also  on  the  under-wings.  Mr.  R.  Adkin, 
the  life-history  of  Ephestia  Kuhniella,  Z.,  in  a  living  state,  and  called  attention  to 
a  colony  of  larv£E  just  emerged  and  making  their  way  into  the  flour.  Mr.  Croker,  a 
specimen  of  Crioceris  merdigera,  F.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Johnson,  of  Armagh,  a  short  series  of  Bemhidium  Clarkii,  Duw.,  taken  at  Armagh. — 
H.  W.  Baekee,  Eon.  Secretary. 


Entomological  Society  of  London:  February  \st,  1888.  —  Dr.  David 
Shaep,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
Session  1888  to  1889. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Dale,  F.R.M.S.,  F.Z.S.,  of  Miserden,  Gloucestershire,  and  2,  Savile 
Row,  W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  F.  Pascoe  exhibited  two  specimens  of  a  species  of  the  Hemipterous  genus 
Ghilianella,  one  of  which  he  found  crawling  over  a  low  bush  at  Para  with  the  young 
larva  securely  riding  on  its  back.  He  said  it  was  the  only  occasion  he  ever  saw  the 
species  with  the  larva,  which  was  new  to  Mr.  Bates. 

Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  insects  collected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Carson,  on  Xavalla,  an 
island  in  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Coleoptera  were  nearly  all  well-known  species, 
exemplifying  the  fact  that  many  of  the  coninunier  insects  of  tropical  Africa  have 
wide  distribution  there,  some  of  these  species  being  common  to  both  Natal  and 
Senegal.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  insects  was  a  large  Lepidoptcrous  caterpillar; 
it  was  covered  with  very  thick  sharp  spines,  all  pointed  except  the  terminal  which 
was  furcate. 

Mr.  Champion  exhibited  specimens  of  Casnonia  Olivieri,  Buq.,  (Edichirtis, 
unicolor,  Aube,  Taussus  Faineri,  Fairm.,  Colydium  elongatum,  Fab.,  JEndophlcBus 
spinulosus,  Latr.,  Setcerius  arachnoides,  Fairm.,  Pseudotrechus  matilatus,  Rosenh., 
Singilis  licolor,  Ramb.,  Phyllotnorpha  laciniata,  Will.,  all  recently  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  at  Gibraltar,  Tetuan,  and  Tangier. 
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Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a  remarkable  variety  of  Polyommatus  PJilceas,  caught 
by  him  in  North  Devon  in  1881. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  the  species  of  Ocnera  taken 
in  London  amongst  merchandise  imported  from  Ispahan. 

Mens.  A.  Wailly  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  a  number  of  cocoons  of  Antheraa 
assamensi's,  A.  Eoylei,  Actias  Selene,  Atfacus  ricini,  &.C.,  lately  received  from 
Assam  ;  also  a  number  of  nests  of  cocoons  of  Bombyx  rhadama — the  silk  of  which 
is  used  by  the  Hovas  in  the  manufacture  of  their  stuffs  called  "  Lanibas  " — from  the 
island  of  St.  Mary,  Madagascar. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  read  a  paper  on  "The  Butterflies  of  Sikkim,"  the  result  of 
many  years  of  collecting  in  that  wonderfully  rich  district  of  the  Himalayas.  He  said 
he  had  been  enabled  to  complete  his  observations  during  the  enforced  delay  at 
Darjeeling  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Mission  to  Tibet,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
stated  the  number  of  species  occurring  in  this  small  district  to  be  about  530,  which 
is  greater  than  the  number  hitherto  found  in  any  other  district  in  the  Old  World. 
Of  these  the  greater  part  only  occur  in  the  hot  valleys  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to 
3000  feet,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  purely  Malayan  character,  whilst  those 
found  in  the  middle  zone  are  in  many  eases  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas;  and  the  few 
species  from  the  alpine  parts  of  the  country  at  12,000  to  16,000  feet  are  of  a  European 
or  North  Asiatic  type.  An  important  feature  in  this  paper  was  the  numerous  obser- 
vations taken  on  the  habits,  variation,  seasons  of  appearance,  and  range  of  altitude 
at  which  the  various  species  occur,  for  which  Mr.  Elwes  said  he  was  largely  indebted 
to  Herr  Otto  Moller,  of  Darjeeling.  The  paper  concluded  with  an  analysis  of  the 
species  and  genera  as  compared  with  those  found  in  the  North-West  Himalayas  and 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.— H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 


TROPICAL   AFRICAN    COLEOPTEEA;    CHIEFLY  FROM   THE 
ZANZIBAR  MAINLAND. 

BY    H.    W.    BATES,    F.R.S.,    &c. 

{Concluded  from  page  203). 

Onthophagds  panoplus.- — Late oblotic/us  convexus,sulcEneo-niger  opacus; 
capite  brevi,  obtuse  triangulari,  granitlato  et  punctulato,  media  fronte  tuber- 
culo  minuto,  vertice  lutissime  carinato  et  tri-cornuto,  cornubvs  lateralibus 
valde  curvatis,  elongatis  compressis,  apice  trvncutis,  cornu  mediano  validtori, 
breviori,  recto,  lateraliter  conipresso,  apice  verticalite?'  bifurcato :  thorace 
magna  {elytris  longiori  et  latiori)  margine prope  angulos  postiros  hand  dentato, 
medio  durso  antice  late  et profunde  excavate  Icevi,  cornuque  obliquo  elongato 
paullo  compresso  rugoso  ;  thorace  postice  et  lateraliter  cequaliter  discrete 
granulato  :  elytris  striatis,  interstitiis  subtilissime  striguloso-alutaceis  sparsim 
gvanulatis.     Subtus  cum pedibus  niger  politus.  Long.,  \-imm.,  <?• 

Mamboia  (Mr.  Last). 

Distinguished  from  the  allied  species  o£  the  group  by  the  extra- 
ordiuary  development  of  the  centre  point  of  the  posterior  carina.  It 
forms   a  robust  horn,  inclined  towards  the  long  dorsal  horn  of  the 
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thorax,  and  at  the  apex  dilated  and  furcate,  the  fork  being  in  the 
plane  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  not  transverse. 

Onthophagus  cheysopes. — O.semiris  (Thorns.)  affinis.  Caput  et  thorax 
Icete  rufo-aurata,  elytra  c(Bruleo-violacea,pygidlum  pedes  et  pectus  viridi-cenea. 
Caput  passim  grosse  {hand profunde)  granulato-rugosum,  oviforme  basi  trun- 
cato,  clypeo  marginihus  reflexis  media  fronts  tuberculo  parvo,  vertice  carina 
brevi  parum  elevata  utrinque  breviter  erecte  cornuta  ;  thorace  dense  oblongO' 
granulato  versus  basin  medio  IcBviori  et  punctulato,  medio  prope  marginem 
anticum  tuberculo  brevi ;  elytris  obsolete  striatis,  sat  dense  setifero-punctu- 
latis :  pygidio  corporeque  subtus  fulvo-pilosis.  $.  Tihice  antice  apice  intus 
spiniformiter  productce.  Long.,  14:  mm.,  <?  . 

Nguru,  E.  Africa  (Dr.  Baxter). 

The  triangular  median  lobe  of  the  base  of  the  thorax  is  much  less 
depressed  than  in  O  raiiffi/er,  lanista,  &c.  In  the  short  bicorned 
crown,  the  species  resembles  O,  semiris  (Thorns.),  from  the  Gaboon. 

Onthophagus  cometes. — 0.  semins  similis  sed  valde  differt  vertice  uni- 
tuberculato,  etc.  Cupreus  antice  viridi-auratus  elytris  fusco-cupreis,  dense 
breviter  fulvo-pilosus :  capite  ovato  {basi  truncato)  crebre  granulato  vertice 
uni-tuberculato ;  thorace  passim  dense  asperato-punctato,  lobo  triangulari 
basali  depresso  solum  Icevi,  dorso  longitudinaliter  impresso  nee  tuberculato  : 
elytris  sat  exarato-striatis  interstitiis  crebre  asperato-punctulatis.  Corpus 
subtus  cum  pedibus  cvpreo-auraius  nitidus.  ?  .  Tibice  anticce  apice  intus 
simplices.  Long.,  12  mm.,  ?  . 

Grab  o  on. 

Both  sexes,  doubtless,  have  the  same  armature  of  the  head,  such 
being  the  case  in  0.  semiris,  which  is  bituberculated,  and  in  O.  Brucei, 
which  is  unituberculated. 

Onthophagus  dicella. — Brevis,  robustus,  convexus,  castaneo-fuscus, 
sublcBvis,  elytris  basi  obscure  rufo-maculatis :  capite  subtiliter  punctulato, 
margine  Jlexuoso,  clypeo  antice  valde  sinuato-angu state  apice  reflexo  et  obtuse 
bidentato,  carina  anteriori  obtuse  arcuata,  posteriori  acutiori  recta  ;  thorace 
valde  transversa  angulisque  anticis  late  fulcatis,  antice  IcBvi,  subverticali 
bi-concavo,  dorso  valde  convexo,  antice  cornu  lato  divaricato-furcato,  horizoyi- 
tali,  armato,  postice  puncttilato  {versus  latera  granulato)  basi  integriter 
marginato  medio  pvrparum  angulato :  metasterno  haud  carinato :  elytris 
subtiliter  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis planis  alutaceis  sparse  minute  seti- 
fero-punctulalis.  Long.,  \'6  mm.,  <? . 

Mamboia  (Mr.  Last). 

Onthophagus  cecestjlus.— 0.  helciato  (Har.)  affinis;  brevis,  igneo- 
cupreus  elytris  cupreo-rujls ;  capite  piano  inermi,  punctulato,  clypeo  apice 
late  et  alte  rejlexo  subsinuato  ;  thorace  dorso  in  gibbere  subcuboidali  elevato, 
profunde  sat    dense   sed   discrete  punctulato,    basi   medio    leviter    angulato 
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integriter  marginato  :  elytrU  leviter  punotato-striatis  interstitlis  sat  crehre 
asjyerato-punctulatls  :  pygidio  convexo.  crehre,  discrete  et  profunde  umbiUcato- 
punctulato ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  et  inter  denies  denticulatis.  $.  Vertex 
tuberculo  minuto.  Thorax  gihbere  fortius  elevato  antice  utrinqiie  angulato, 
dorsoque  utrinqiie  sub  angulum  p>rofunde  concavo  sublcevi.  ?.  Vertex  tuber- 
culo transversa  vel  breviter  carinato.  Thorax  gihbere  multo  obtusiori  et 
antice  utrinque  perparum  concavus.  Long.,  7 — 9  mm.,  $  ?  . 

Natal. 

Belongs,  with  O.  Jielciafus,  from  north-east  Africa,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, to  a  small  group  of  African  species,  which  have  a  cuboidal 
thoracic  elevation  (quadrate  and  vertical  anteriorly,  in  well-developed 
males),  and  the  head  distinguished  by  its  plane  surface,  and  the 
absence  of  the  usual  sharp  carinae  and  armature. 

Onthophagtjs  EPiLAMPEtJS. — 0.  croesulo  proxime  affinis,  differt  tantum 
coloribus,  capite  cum  thorace  ceneo-aurato  elytrisque  fuscis,  et  in  sculptura, 
thorace  undique  punctis  majoribus  et  minoribus  intermixtis.  Clypeus  apice 
7'ecurvus  rotundatus,  verficeque  carinula  obsoleta,  elytris  alutaceis  sericeo- 
opacis,  interstitiis  sparse  et  tenuissime  setifero-punctulatis  ;  pygidio  suhopaco 
subtiliter  setifero-punctulato ;  corpore  subtus  cum  pedibus  obscure  ceneus, 
femoribus  rufescentihus.  Long.,  9  mm.,  $  . 

Cameroons. 

DiASTELLOPALPUS  QTJiNQTJEDENS. — Onthophago  lamellicolH  (Quedenfeldt) 
affinis  :  differt  colore  cupreo-fusco  carinaque  posteriori  capitis  quinquedentata. 
Late  oblongo-ovatus,  robustiis,  convexus,  supra  brevissime  stibtus  longius 
fulvo-fusco  pubescens ;  capite  sat  elongato  triangular i-setniovato ;  thorace 
ante  medium  valde  rotundato-dilatato  deinde  profunde  sinuato-angustato, 
angulis  posticis  rotundatis  basi  utrinque  flexuoso  medio  producto-triangulari 
planato ;  antice  verticali  et  supra  flexuoso-carinato,  carina  medio  breviter 
lobato-producto,  lobo  apice  lata  levissime  sinuate,  antice  medio  sub  lobo  con- 
cavo  polito,  ccetera  superficie  discrete  granulato  prope  medium  basin  Icevi 
excepto :  elytris  subtiliter  punctulato-striatis,  interstitiis  planis  sat  crehre 
sed  discrete  aspere  punctulatis.  Long.,  16 — 22  mm.,  $  $  . 

Mamboia,  East  Central  Africa  (Mr.  Last). 

Closely  allied  to  O.  lamelJicollis  (Quedenf.),  of  "West  Central 
Africa,  but  differing  in  the  posterior  highly-raised  carina  having  (in 
all  developments)  five  small  teeth  instead  of  four  ;  of  the  five  the 
central  one  is  always  distinctly  formed,  those  at  the  outer  angles  are 
also  well-marked,  but  the  intermediate  two  are  always  obtuse,  and  in 
the  lower  developments  indicated  only  by  a  slight  undulation.  The 
colour  is  dark,  slightly  brassy  or  coppery-brown,  with  the  thorax 
always  distinctly  coppery.  The  sexes  show  no  distinction  in  the  apex 
of  the  anterior  tibiae  ;  the  only  apparent  differential  characters  being 
I  in  the  longer  (  $  )  or  shorter  {^)  apical  ventral  segment. 
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The  genus  Diastellopalpiis  has  been  recently  founded  by  von 
Lausberge,  to  include  D.  tridens,  D.  nocfis,  D.  Jolinstoni,  and  T). 
InmeUicollis,  a  natural  group,  in  whicli  the  first  joint  of  the  labial 
palpi  is  triangularly  dilated,  and  the  antennal  club  cupulifoi'm.  In 
all  the  species  the  metasternum  anteriorly  has  a  prominent  carina, 
with  a  more  or  less  free  and  acute  apex. 

DiASTELLOPALPUS    Thomsoni. — Late   oblongo-ovatus,   subtus   chalyheus 

supra    capite   thorace    et  pygidio   viridi-ceneis    (sub-cceruleis)    elytris    nigris 

nitidis :    clypeo  semiovato  grosse  scabroso :    thorace   ante   medium   dilatato 

{angulis  anticis   breviter  falcatis)  postice   valde  sinuato-angustato   anguUs 

rotundatis,  medio  bast  paullulum  producto-triangidari  ibique  nee  planato  sed 

sulcuJo  prof  undo  basali  interrupto ;  supra  grosse  distanter  granulato  disco 

posteriori  aspere  punctato ;  elytris  striis  punctulatis  vix  imp)ressis  interstitiis 

planis  confuse  sed  discrete  setifero-punctulatis.      $.  Carina  frontalis  brevis, 

vertieeque  cornu  brevi  triangulari  erecto  armato.     Thorax  antice  verticalis 

Icevis  et  supra  breviter  quadridentatus,  dentibus  duobus  intermediis  per  cari- 

nam  brevem  angulatam  conjunctis  et  antice  verticaliter  obtusius  carinatis, 

dentibus  exterioribus  maJo7nbus  liberis.     ?  .   Carina  frontalis  elongata  valida, 

vertieeque  carina  quadridentata.     Thorax  antice  sub-verticalis  carina  brevi, 

bituberculata  fere  sicut  in  S  sed  dentibus  lateralibus  nullis. 

Lo7ig.,  16—20  mm.,  S  ?  . 

Taveta,  Kilimanjaro  (Mr.  Joseph  Thomson). 

The  anterior  tibiae  are  not  produced  at  their  inner  apex  in  the  ^ , 
but  show  on  the  upper  surface  near  the  base  of  the  tarsi  a  smooth 
tubercle,  apparently  the  rudiment  of  the  apical  dentiform  process,  so 
fi'equently  distinguishing  the  J*  in  Ontliophagiis.  In.  D.  tridens  (Fab.), 
(J,  this  process  does  not  project  laterally,  but  forms  a  triangular  tooth 
in  the  same  position  as  the  rudimentary  tubercle  of  D.  Thomsoni,  (J. 

DiASTELLOPALPUS  EBENiNUS. — Late  oblongo-ovatus,  robustus,  nigerrimus 
nitidus  femoribus plus  minusve  castaneo-rujis.  Clypeus  sat  breviter  rotundato- 
triangularis  rugulosus,  carina  frontali  (c?  ?)  valida:  thorace  postice  valde 
sinuato-angustato,  angulis  anticis  hand  recurvis  posticis  rotundatis,  margine 
basali  medio  subacute  productis  ibique  breviter  carinato  vel  denticulato,  dorso 
passim  crebre  sed  discrete  punctato-granulato,  postice  tanttim  punctato  : 
elytris  politis  subtiliter  punctulato-striatis,  inte^'stitiis  fere  planis  sat  crebre 
setifero-punctulatis  setis  nigj'is.  $ .  Carina  verticis  alta  fere  ab  oculo  usque 
ad  oculum  extensa,  verticaliter  sub-arcuata.  Thorax  antice  alte  verticalis 
haud proftinde punctatus,  supra  carina  valida  verticaliter  arcuata,  \Urinque 
fere  usque  ad  foveam  lateral  em  extensa.  ?.  Carina  verticis  altior,  curvataf 
angulis  utrinque  dentiformiter  productis.  Long.,  16 — 19  mm.,  S  ?  . 

Cameroons  and  Old  Calabar.     Four  examples. 

The  armature  of  the  ^  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  opposite 
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sex  generally  in  the  OnthopJiagi,  that  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
describe  the  single  specimen  as  a  ^J  if  it  were  not  for  the  corroboration 
afforded  by  the  produced  and  angulated.  inner  apices  of  the  anterior 
tibiae,  the  same  being  obliquely  truncated  in  the  other  three  (?) 
examples. 

DiASTELLOPALPUS  MONAPOiDES. — Late  suhquadrato-ovatus,  nigro-nitidus  : 
clypeo  semiovato,  suhtriangvlari,grosse  discrete  granulato  :  thorace  brevi  et  lato^ 
angxdis  anticis  suhfalcatis  postice  valde  slnuato-angustaio  angidis  posticis 
rotundatis,  basi  vix  flexuoso  el  medio  parum  producto  ibique  sulco  marginali 
anguste  interrupto,  dorso  aspere  verrucosa  polito  :  dytris  interstitiis  valde  con- 
vexis  sjjarsim  sctifero-punctulatis  {setis  nigris)  striis  in  fundis  vix  impressis. 
S .  Carina  frontalis  parum  elevata,  verticeque  in  cornu  acuto  robusto  sedparum 
elevato,  retrorsum  curvato,  armato.  Thorax  antice  alte  verticalis,  brevis,  supra 
cornubus  brevihus  et  validis  quaiuor  quorum  intermediis  (oblique  spectantibus) 
sinu  subtiliter  carinulato  separatis,  duobus  exterioribus  porrectis  liberis  a 
cormibus  medianis  sinu  prof  undo  separatis.  Tihice  anticcB  supra  prope  tarsos 
leviter  tuberculatce.  Long.,  24  mm.,  $ . 

Mamboia  (Mr.  Last).     One  example. 

A  distinct  and.  remarkable  species,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Australian  OntJiophagus  (Monapus)  pentacanthus,  Harold. 

Phalops  euplynes. — Ph.  Wittei  (Har.)  proxime  afflnis  ;  differt  interalia 
getiis  triangular  iter  lohatis.  Viridi-cFiicus,  elytris  flavo-testaceis  parce  fusco- 
viarmoratis  :  clypeo  dimidio  anferiori  polito  sparsim  punctulato,  postice  setifero- 
punctuto,  gradatim  acuminato  apice  refexo  subacuto,  lamina  occipitali  fissa 
nutanti,  utrinque  intus  unidentata  :  thorace  (pqualiter  et  sat  disfanter  grauulato 
toto  griseo-pubescenti :    elytris  vix  nitidis  breviter  griseo-setosis,  interstitiis  planis, 

subtilissime  alutaceis  et  disperse  granulutis  :  subtus  nigro-nitidus. 

Long.,  12  mm.,  <J  . 
Damara  Land  (Andersson) , 

Differs  from  P.  Wittei  and  P.  Dregei  in  the  gense  being  dilated 
into  a  sub-triangular  lobe  (rounded  at  the  apex),  different  in  shape 
from  the  same  part  in  all  other  species  of  Phalops.  The  head,  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  clypeus  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  long  fissile 
occipital  plate,  is  clothed  with  long,  erect,  grey  hairs.  The  pubescence 
of  the  thorax  is  recumbent  and  curled  ;  that  of  the  elytra  similar,  but 
more  sparsely  scattered. 

Family  GETONIIBM. 

FoENASiNlus  VITTATUS. —  Oblongus,  nigro-nitidus,  thorace  lineis  impressis 
quinque  elytrisque  vittis  suturali  et  marginali  aliisque  2 — 3  intermediis  cretaceo- 
tomentosis.  Thorax  fere  aqualiter  convexus  paullo  ante  medium  dilatatus,  disperse 
punctatus,   lateribus  cum   angulis  posticis   rotundatis;    elytris  suhtilius  disperse 
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piinctatis ;  sciilello  nigro  nitiJo  utrinque  sulcato.  Subfus  niyro  pilosus.  $  .  Clypeus 
antice  paullo  dilatatus  angnlis  lateraUter  ejcstantibu-i,  margine  anteriori  medio 
cornu  erecto  gradatim  Icviter  dilatato  opice  sinuato-lruncato ;  fronte  plana,  granu- 
lata  hicornuta,  cornubus  brevibus  antrorsum  curvatis.  TibicB  atiticce  validcB  com- 
presscB,  exius  acute  tridentatcB,  Long.,  45  mm.,  $  . 

Southern  Masai  Country,  near  Ugogo  (Dr.  Baxter), 
Differs  from  the  two  previously  described  species  by  many 
characters,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  narrow  clypeal  horn,  gradually 
and  slightly  dilated  towards  its  apex,  where  it  is  sinuate-truncate, 
instead  of  bifurcate.  The  chalky  tomentose  markings  of  the  elytra 
are  arranged  in  longitudinal  stripes,  the  marginal  one  being  the 
broadest,  and  continuing  round  the  apex  to  the  narrower  sutural  vitta, 
two  other  shorter  discoidal  vitta?  being  partly  dilacerated.  There  is 
also  a  large  basal  spot  on  each  elytron. 

Ceeatoehina  (Dcedycoehina)  maculaeia. — Mediocrifer  elongata,  an/ice 
et  postice  angustata,  supra  deplanata,  velutino-opaca,  erec/e  pilosa  ;  oUvaceo-fusca  ; 
capite,  pedibus  (tarsis  jiigris  excepth)  vitta  utrinque  obliqna  prothoracis,  scutello 
maculisque  pluriinis  elytrorum,fulvo-riifis;  ehjiris  sutura  et  costis  utrinque  dunbus 
elevatis.  Processus  sternalis  fere  sicut  in  C.  nireus  mediocrifer  productus  sed 
paullulum  acutior  et  sutura  in  medium  sita.  <? .  Clypeus  latissimus,  quadrafus, 
angulis  acutis,  medio  in  cornu  lato  suberecto  postice  profunde  concavo,  elevato: 
fronte  toto  valde  concava  margine  utrinque  alte  et  acute  elevato  tridentato  ;  vertice 
medio  sub-horizontaliter  cornuto  cornu  juxia  basin  angulatim  dilatato  et  apice 
sinuato-truncato.     Pedes  antici  elongati,  gracdes,   tibicB  arcuatce,  apice  intus  et 

extus  acute  productce,  et  extus  (/mud  procul  ab  apice)  unituherculatce. 

Long.,  27  mm  ,  $  . 
Mamboia  (Mr.  Last). 

This  very  remarkable  species  does  not  fall  into  any  of  the 
numerous  sub-genera  into  which  the  genus  Ceratorhina  has  been 
divided,  a  new  generic  name  {Doedycorhina,  in  allusion  to  the  scoop- 
formed  nasal  horn)  is,  therefore,  proposed  for  it.  The  long,  rather 
narrow  and  bowed  anterior  tibiae  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  species 
of  the  group,  but  they  somewhat  resemble  the  form  shown  in 
Ischnoscelis  Dolirni,  Westw.  In  the  velvety  surface  and  markings, 
the  species  resembles  the  ChordodercB.  The  tawny-red  spots  of  the 
elytra  are,  on  each,  10 — 12  in  number,  extremely  irregular  in  size  and 
arranged  longitudinally,  those  near  the  suture  tending  to  form  short 
fasciae. 

Carleton  Eoad,  Tufnell  Park  : 
February,  1888. 

Erratum.— The  length  of  Onthophagus  Plato  {ante,  p.  203)  should  be  21  mm., 
not  31  mm.,  as  printed. 
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TORTRICES  IN  NOEFOLK   IN   1887. 
BY   C.    G.    BA.KEETT,    F.E.S. 

This  diatrict  is  so  rich  in  Tortrices  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
ungrateful  in  me  to  allow  a  season  to  pass  without  some  notice  of 
them. 

Tortrix  Lafauryana,  Eagonot. — As  a  matter  of  course,  I  looked 
eagerly  for  the  larva  of  this  fine  species :  following  Mr.  Atmore's 
friendly  directions,  and  having,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  kind 
friend,  obtained  admission  to  the  strictly  guarded  (and  rich)  game 
preserves  in  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  was  not  disappointed.  The  green 
larva  was  readily  discovered  in  its  tube  of  upright  joined  leaves  in 
the  top  of  the  shoot  of  Myrica  gale.  Here  it  appears  to  be  little 
troubled  with  parasites,  for  I  think  that  we  reared  almost  every  larva 
obtained.  The  moth  is  rather  sluggish,  flying  only  on  the  most 
favourable  evenings.  The  large  size  of  the  body  of  the  female  must 
render  flight  laborious. 

Tortrix  decretana,  Tr.  {cf.  ante,  p.  125). — Several  specimens  of 
this  novelty  occurred,  reared,  I  believe,  among  common  species,  but  I 
overlooked  them  at  the  time,  taking  them  to  be  pale  varieties  of 
Podana,  which  the  species  closely  resembles  in  both  sexes  ;  indeed, 
these  specimens  are  much  more  like  typical  Podana  than  are  some 
aberrations  of  the  latter.  The  shape  of  the  wings  in  the  two  species 
is  precisely  the  same,  but  the  whole  tone  of  colour  in  decretana  is 
paler,  the  ground-colour  of  its  hind-wings  being  wbitish  in  both  sexes, 
with  grey  shading  and  a  faint  tinge  of  reddish-brown  at  the  apex, 
while  the  fore-wings  in  the  male  are  of  a  lighter  chocolate-red,  and  of 
the  female  a  slightly  paler  brown.  The  only  distinguishing  character 
that  seems  really  reliable  is  in  the  shape  of  the  line  forming  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  central  fascia.  In  Podana  this  line  is  very 
oblique,  but  not  angulated,  only  slightly  curved  or  sinuous  ;  while  in 
decretana  it  is  twice  or  thrice  angulated ;  after  crossing  the  costal  cell 
it  turns  abruptly  along  the  nervure  away  from  the  base,  then  abruptly 
again  across  the  discal  cell,  thus  forming  two  right  angles,  then  bends 
again  in  the  previous  direction,  and  passes  with  a  decided  curve  to  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  margin.  It  is  curious  that  the  most  reliable 
distinguishing  character  in  several  of  the  species  of  this  group  is  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  the  same  transverse  line.  Decretana  is 
recorded  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  Its  larva,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Tischer,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Podana,  but  without  the 
little  black  shield  on  the  anal  flap.  Feeding  on  bii'ch  and  hazel  in 
June. 
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Tortrix  cinnamomeana,  Tr. — Not  common,  but  occasionally  met 
with. 

PentJiina  corticana,  Hb.  (picava,  Froel.). — This  Tery  pretty  species 
was  Dot  scarce  among  birch  in  June  and  July  ;  beiuhtana^H-w. yt&king 
its  place  in  August. 

PentTiina  capreana,  Hb. — Mr.  Atmore  found  some  larvse  in  May, 
from  which  he  reared  a  lovely  series.  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  but 
specimens  of  the  moth  occurred  all  through  July  in  widely  separated 
places.  They  seem  to  rest  high  up  in  the  large  sallow  bushes,  and 
often  fall  to  the  ground  with  hardly  a  flutter  when  disturbed.  They 
are  a  little  more  active  after  sunset,  and  probably  fly  at  night. 

Fenthina  sellana,  Hb. — A  very  few  specimens  occurred  in  the  dry 
open  places  frequented  by  Eupcecilia  anthemidana,  near  Thetford. 

PJileeodes  Demarniana,  Y.  R. — This  species,  which  used  to  be  taken 
in  the  London  district,  has  apparently  been  rare  for  many  years.  I 
took  two  or  three  at  West  Wickham  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  never 
seen  a  living  specimen  since.  Mr.  Atmore  and  his  brother  have  taken 
single  specimens  in  several  recent  years,  but  in  the  past  siimmer  it 
must  have  been  more  common,  for  between  Mr.  Atmore,  my  son,  and 
myself,  more  than  a  dozen  were  secured.  It  appears  to  rest  on  the 
branches  of  well-grown  birch  trees,  and  to  prefer  the  higher  branches, 
so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  disturb,  and,  consequently,  more  difiicult  to 
capture,  requiring  one  to  beat  the  branches,  another  to  capture  the 
moth. 

Sericoris  lifasciana,  Hw.- — Occasionally  among  firs  near  Lynn  and 
near  Thetford  ;  in  the  latter  locality  I  saw  it  sitting  upon  the  loose 
brown  scales  which  form  the  blossom  of  the  fir — Pinus  sylvestris, — 
evidently  just  emerged  and  in  great  beauty.  From  a  lot  of  shoots 
and  blossoms  of  fir  very  kindly  sent  me  from  Bournemouth  by  Mr. 
McRae,  I  reared  a  most  beautiful  series  of  this  species,  most  of  them 
of  the  lovely  pink  colour,  which  is  not  always  observable  in  captured 
specimens.  They  appeared  from  the  middle  of  June  to  quite  the  end 
of  July,  by  which  time  Betinia  sylvestrana  was  emerging  from  the 
same  lot  of  fir  blossoms. 

Sericoris  inicana,  Froel.  (olivana,  Tr.). — I  was  very  glad  indeed  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  this  pretty  species  in  a  marshy  spot  in 
one  of  the  river  valleys.  It  was  flying  about  a  patch  of  Spircea 
ulmaria  and  other  marsh  plants,  restricting  itself — quite  unnecessarily 
— to  a  very  few  yards  of  the  marsh.  The  few  females  observed  seemed 
to  hide  among  tall  grass  under  the  sallow  bushes. 
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Poedisca  ?  rujtmitrana,  H.-S. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  species  in  the  living  state  at  Merton,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hartley  Durrant.  I  was  late  for  it — the  beginning 
of  August — and  it  was  getting  worn,  but  we  obtained  several  good 
specimens  from  trees  of  Abies  cephalonica.  It  seems  to  be  principally- 
attached  to  this  handsome  fir,  which  grows  in  plenty,  and  in  great 
vigour  and  beauty  at  Merton  Hall. 

Mixodia  Batzelurghiana,  Rtz. — This  species  was  not  uncommon 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  but  occurred  only  among  Pinus  sylvestris. 
Subsequently  a  single  specimen  turned  up  near  Lynn,  where  it  bad 
not  previously  been  observed. 

Mixodia  rubiginosana,  H.-S. — This  species  also  occurred  near 
Lynn,  in  June :  half  a  dozen  specimens  being  beaten  out  of  one  or 
two  young  trees  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  None  could  be  found  except  in 
these  trees,  although  the  fir  was  plentiful  around.  Probably  these 
were  all  produced  from  the  eggs  of  a  wandering  female  in  the  previous 
year,  for  this  was  its  first  occurrence  in  the  locality,  although  single 
specimens  have  been  taken  in  several  previous  years,  within  a  few 
miles,  by  Mr.  Atmore.  It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  gradual 
spread  of  this  species  {Pouchar-dana,  Dbl.)  over  the  country.  For- 
merly, it  was  only  taken  in  the  highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  was  there 
a  great  rarity  ;  after  a  time  it  was  found  more  commonly  near  Paisley ; 
more  recently  it  has  occurred  somewhere  in  the  London  district 
(although  the  locality  is  very  naturally  kept  a  profound  secret  by  the 
captors),  and  this  year  it  occurred  near  Thetford,  as  well  as  here. 
Doubtless,  it  is  sometimes  introduced  with  young  trees  from  Scotland, 
but  it  takes  kindly  to  inadvertent  acclimatisation,  and  will  probably 
be  known  in  time  wherever  Scotch  fir  grows  in  plenty. 

Phoxopteryx  diminutana,  Hw. — This  graceful  species  has  been 
rather  commoner  than  usual,  always  about  sallow  bushes  in  marshy 
places,  but  sluggish  and  hard  to  take,  except  at  sunset,  when  it  flies. 
In  the  day-time  it  darts  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  and  is  generally 
secure  from  capture  ;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Atmore  circumvented  some 
of  them  even  then,  for  they  could  not  endure  his  tobacco  smoke. 

Phoxopteryx  uncana,  Hiib. — Most  abundant  on  a  marshy  heath, 
and  interesting  from  the  beauty  and  size  of  many  of  the  specimens. 

PJioxopteryx  biarcuana,  Stph.,  and  inornatana,  H.-S.  {subarcuana, 
Dougl.). — Both  more  than  usually  plentiful  among  Salix  fusca,  and 
the  former  species  very  fine  and  handsome.  Of  the  latter  I  noticed 
a  second  brood  in  August. 
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Phoxopteryx  siculana,  Hb.  —  Among  its  food-plant,  JRhamnus 
frangula,  but  scarce. 

Catoptria  candidulana,  Nolck. — Flying  in  plenty  late  on  aunny 
afternoons  in  July  over  its  food-plant,  Artemisia  maritima,  settling  on 
the  shoots,  and  apparently  on  little  else,  but  constantly  buzzing,  in  the 
manner  of  its  allies,  about  the  same  spot.     Excessively  local. 

Orthotcenia  ericetana,  Westw. — Not  scarce  in  rough  fields. 

Eupoecilia  dubitana,  Hb. — Common  in  rough  fields,  where  its  usual 
food-plants  do  not  grow.  Appeared  principally  to  frequent  Carduus 
arvensis. 

Eupoecilia  udana,  Gu. — A^mowg  AUsma  pilantago,  occasionally,  and 
at  long  intervals.     Varying  more  than  usual  in  size. 

Eupcecilia  notulana,  7i. — Local,  in  a  marsh,  among  Mentha  hirstUa. 

Argyrolepia  suhhaumanniana,  Wilk. — Found,  but  rarely,  in  a  chalk- 
pit, to  which  I  made  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  faith  that  it  would  not  be 
absent  from  the  kind  of  spots  it  most  affects.  Not  previously  found 
in  this  district. 

King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  : 

January  \Qth,  1888. 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    LARVJE    OF    BUTALIS   SICCELLA    AND 

B.    VARIELLA. 

BY    E.    B.    BANKES,    M.A.,    F.E.S. 
BUTALIS    SICCELLA. 

In  my  notice  of  this  species  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  275—0,  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Thymus  serpyllum  might  very  likely  prove 
to  be  the  food-plant  of  the  larva,  and  subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  surmise  to  have  been  correct,  as  far  as  it  went. 

On  May  5th,  1887, 1  made  an  expedition  down  to  the  locality  near 
Weymouth,  where  I  had,  in  the  previous  year,  captured  specimens  of 
jB.  siccella,  with  the  fixed  determination  to  discover  the  larva.  At 
first  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  sand 
from  recent  showei's,  but,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  my  efforts  were 
finally  crowned  with  success,  for  I  discovered  unmistakeable  Butalis 
larvae  (which  could,  I  knew,  belong  to  no  other  species  but  siccella'), 
living  in  long  silken  galleries  attached  to  half-buried  stems  of  Thymus 
serpyllum  and  Lotus  corniculatus,  both  of  which  plants  showed  evident 
signs  of  having  been  freely  eaten  by  the  larvae.     It  seems  that  they 
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also  occasio7iaUy  turn  their  attention  to  other  plants,  such  as  Plantago 
Janceolafa,  as  I  found  the  tubes  attached  to  several  partially  hollowed- 
out  leaves. 

Unfortunately  the  larvae  continue  feeding  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  are  most  difficult  to  rear,  as,  in  spite  of  every  possible  care  and 
attention,  I  only  succeeded  in  breeding  four  specimens  out  of  a  large 
number  of  larvae,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  had  no  better  result 
from  the  batch  of  larvae  I  sent  him. 

The  following  description  was  taken  on  May  7th  : — 

Head  horny,  polished,  brownish-black  ;  plate  on  second  segment  dark  brown, 
and  polished.  Body  very  long,  thin,  and  cylindrical,  dull  reddish-purple,  with  the 
spaces  between  most  of  the  segments  showing  paler  and  of  a  pinkish  hue,  but 
greenish-white  between  the  first  four  segments  ;  no  dorsal  or  sub-dorsal  lines  or 
spots,  but  there  is  one  paler  pinkish  stripe  along  each  side  in  the  region  of  the 
spiracles.  Anal  segment  with  a  rather  small,  horny,  polished,  brownish-black  plate  ; 
ventral  surface  and  prologs  reddish-pink  ;  anterior  legs  black  and  highly  polished. 

Length,  about  4|  lines. 

The  larvae  live  on  the  surface  of  and  below  the  sand,  in  very  long 
silken  tubes,  composed  of  sand  and  silk  interwoven,  and  attached  to 
half-buried  stems  of  Thymus  serj^yllmn  and  Lotus  corniculatus.  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  position  of  the  pupa,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  silken  cocoon  just  below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  as 
in  the  case  of  B.  varieUa. 

The  perfect  insects  (four  in  number)  emerged  from  July  3rd  to 
12th.  I  can  now  corroborate  the  statement  of  Professor  Zeller  (quoted 
in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  p.  275)  as  to  the  fondness  of  B.  siccella 
for  frequenting  flowers  in  the  sunshine,  as  I  found  them  extremely 
partial  to  those  of  HypocTiceris  radicata,  from  which  they  could  be 
boxed  with  a  little  dexterity.  The  blossoms,  on  which  Prof.  Zeller 
had  particularly  noticed  them,  were  those  of  Jasione  montana  and 
Potentilla  argentea. 

BUTALIS    VAEIELLA. 

"Wishing  to  compare  Butalis  variella  with  B.  siccella  in  the  larval 
state,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  locality  for  the  former  on  May  16th,  1887, 
and  procured  a  good  supply  of  larvae,  which,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  those  of  B.  siccella,  at  once  proved  these  two  species  to  be  totally 
distinct,  although  the  differences  between  the  perfect  insects  (already 
pointed  out  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxiii,  pp.  275 — 6)  could  leave  but  little 
room  for  the  doubts  expressed  by  von  Heinemann  as  to  their  specific 
distinctness. 

The  larva  of  B.  variella  was,  I  believe,  altogether  unknown  until 
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discovered  by  the  Eev.  C.  E.  Digby  on  April  3rd,  1883,  but,  as  no 
notes  on  it  have  yet  been  published,  with  his  permission  I  append  a 
description  taken  on  May  1 7th  : — 

The  narrow,  pointed,  and  much  flattened  head  is  blact,  homy,  and  highly 
polished  ;  it  is  retractile  into  the  2nd  segment,  which  is  much  broader,  and  covered 
by  a  horny,  polished,  dark  brown  plate.  Body  very  long  and  cylindrical,  dull 
purplish-brown,  with  no  dorsal  or  sub-dorsal  lines  or  spots,  and  not  showing  paler 
between  the  segments  ;  there  is  a  single  stripe,  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
body,  along  each  side  in  the  region  of  the  spiracles  ;  anal  segment  shining,  dirty 
yellowish-brown,  with  no  darker  plate.  Ventral  surface  and  ppolegs  dirty  brownish- 
yellow  ;  anterior  legs  black,  and  highly  polished.  Length,  5 — 6  lines. 

The  larva?  live  on  the  surface  of  and  below  the  sand,  in  very  long 
silken  tubes,  composed  of  sand  and  silk  interwoven,  and  attached  to 
half-buried  twigs  of  Calluna  vulgaris  and  Erica  cinerea,  upon  which 
they  feed.  The  tubes  inhabited  by  this  species  often  measure  several 
inches  in  length,  while  those  of  B.  siccella  are  equally  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  rather  long 
curved  cocoon  just  below  the  surface  of  the  sand. 

I  may  add  that,  like  B.  siccella,  this  species  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  rear  into  the  perfect  state,  and  the  larvae,  at  any  rate  in  confinement, 
seem  to  continue  feeding  for  an  almost  interminable  length  of  time. 
Although  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  larvfe,  and  have  several  times 
tried  to  rear  them,  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  breeding  even  a 
single  specimen  of  the  moth,  though  the  Eev.  C.  E.  Uigby  has  been 
rather  more  fortunate  with  them. 

The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle  : 

February  \Oth,  1888. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   LARYA   OF   LEUCANIA    TURCA. 
BY    G.    T.    PORRITT,    F.L-S. 

On  the  24th  July,  1886, 1  received  from  the  Eev.  C.  E.  N.  Burrows, 
of  Brentwood,  a  good  supply  of  eggs  of  Leucania  turca.  They  were 
from  two  ?  ,  and  were  deposited  in  rather  large  batches,  out  of  sight, 
in  the  crevices  of  the  chip  box  ;  aiid  in  a  state  of  nature  would,  no 
doubt,  be  placed  either  under  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  grass.  They 
were  glossy,  pale  straw  colour,  with  deep  depression  on  the  upper-side. 

On  the  27th  I  found  they  were  hatching,  and  the  newly-emerged  larva;  were 
smoky-olive,  with  brown  head,  and  darker  brown  mandibles.  They  throve  well  on 
short  grasses,  and  on  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  by  August  28tli  were  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Body  cylindrical,  and  of  nearly  uniform  width ;  head 
polished,  slightl}'  narrower  than  the  second,  and    still    narrower  than   the   third 
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segment,  the  lobes  rounded  ;  skin  soft  and  smooth.  Ground-colour  rich  dart  green, 
more  or  less  (in  different  specimens)  dusted  with  yellowish-brown,  some,  indeed, 
being  entirely  yellowish-brown  ;  head  pale  brown,  the  ocelli,  mandibles,  and  some 
marks  near  the  top  of  each  lobe,  darker ;  a  line,  bluish  on  the  posterior  segments 
(paler  in  the  brown  larvse),  and  white  on  the  anterior  segments,  edged  on  each  side 
with  a  smoky  line,  forms  the  dorsal  stripe ;  sub-dorsal  lines  waved,  of  the  same 
colour,  but  less  distinct,  as  is  also  a  straighter  line  above  the  spiracles  ;  the  broad 
spiracular  stripe  yellowish-white,  intersected  throughout  by  a  narrow  green  line. 
Ventral  area,  legs  and  prolegs,  uniformly  dingy  greenish,  or  yellowish-brown,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  dorsal  area. 

I  described  them  again  on  November  2nd,  when  they  seemed  to 
be  hibernating,  though  even  then  they  evidently  fed  during  mild 
evenings. 

Length,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  moderately  stout  in  proportion  ; 
head  glossy,  with  the  lobes  rounded,  a  very  little  narrower  than  the  second  segment ; 
body  cylindrical,  and  of  almost  uniform  width ;  skin  smooth,  and  the  segmental 
divisions  distinctly  defined.  Q-round-eolour  reddish-brown,  marked  with  smoke 
colour  J  head  yellowish-brown,  with  dark  mandibles;  dorsal  line  yellowish-white, 
finely  edged  with  smoke  colour,  and  on  it,  at  the  segmental  divisions,  a  smoke- 
coloured  spot ;  sub-dorsal  lines  of  the  same  pale  colour,  but  less  distinct,  also  edged 
with  smoke  colour  ;  a  broad  pink  stripe  extends  along  the  spiracular  region  ;  spiracles 
oblong,  black,  those  on  the  12th  segment  enclosing  a  pale  spot.  Ventral  surface, 
legs  and  prolegs,  brownish-pink. 

At  the  end  of  May,  some  of  the  larvae  appeared  to  be  full-grown, 
and  on  the  29th  I  described  them  as  follows : — 

Length,  about  one  and  quarter  inches,  and  proportionately  stout ;  head  glossy, 
with  the  lobes  rounded,  a  little  narrower  than  the  second,  and  still  narrower 
than  the  third  segment ;  body  obese  and  cylindrical,  tapering  a  little  towards  the 
head,  and  somewhat  abruptly  at  the  anal  extremity ;  skin  soft  and  smooth,  but 
when  the  larva  is  crawling,  the  segments  are  considerably  puckered,  and  that, 
together  with  the  distinct  segmental  divisons,  gives  to  it  a  wrinkled  appearance. 
Ground-colour  of  the  dorsal  area  ochreous-yellow,  thickly  freckled  with  smoke- 
coloured  and  purple  dots,  and  on  the  anterior  segments  strongly  suffused  with 
purple  ;  head  and  corselet  brown,  the  former  thickly  dotted  with  paler  spots  ;  the 
straight  pale  ochreous  medio-dorsal  line,  extending  (as  do  also  the  sub-dorsal  lines) 
right  through  the  cors«let,  clear  and  distinct ;  and  at  each  division  of  the  segments, 
on  this  line,  is  a  large  conspicuous  smoky  mark ;  sub-dorsal  lines  waved  and  less 
conspicuous,  also  ochreous  ;  spiracles  large  and  distinct,  black,  with  pale  centre  and 
edging ;  below  the  spiracles  and  throughout  the  ventral  area  the  ground-colour  is 
also  ochreous,  thickly  freckled,  and  anteriorly  strongly  suffused  with  purple,  but, 
being  without  the  admixture  of  smoke  colour,  is  paler  than  the  dorsal  area. 

The  first  larva  went  down  on  the  4th,  and  the  last  on  the  16th  of 
June ;  the  moths  emerged  during  the  early  part  of  July,  most  of 
them  during  my  absence  from  home. 

Huddersfield  :  March  3rrf,  1888. 
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EPHESTIA   SEMIRUFA    (HAW.?),   STN. 
BY   JOHN"   n.    WOOD,    M.B. 

Just  opposite  one  of  my  windows  stands  a  fine  old  ivy  bush,  and 
one  dark  night  in  September,  1886,  when  Noctuas  were  coming  freely 
to  a  light  in  the  room,  there  flew  in  along  with  them  a  rather  worn 
knot-horn,  that  did  not  quite  look  like  the  common  EpTiestia  elutella  ; 
so,  instead  of  being  dropped  there  and  then  into  the  ammonia  bottle, 
it  was  put  on  one  side  with  the  hope  that,  as  it  was  a  female,  eggs 
might  be  obtained.  A  few  were  fortunately  laid,  and  they  soon 
hatched.  The  larvae  fed  up  the  same  autumn  on  nut-kernels,  spun 
their  cocoons  in  rolls  of  paper,  and  pupated  some  time  in  May,  the 
perfect  insects  {2  ,^,2  $)  coming  out  in  June.  Specimens  were 
recently  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  to  bo 
semirufa  ;  but  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  own  words : — "  Tou 
cannot  easily  know  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  genuine  fresh  Eph. 
semirufa  such  as  these  unquestionably  are,  I  had  almost  given  up  the 
species  as  hopeless  ;"  adding, "  my  notes  on  this  species  in  the  Magazine 
ten  years  ago  are  quite  insufficient  as  a  description  of  it.  "Will  you, 
therefore,  amend  them  by  sending  a  full  description."  This  I  now 
venture  to  do  : — 

<J  .  ochreou9-grey,  dusted  with  dark  grey.  First  line,  starting  from  the  costa  at 
junction  of  inner  with  middle  third,  reaches  the  hind  margin  just  heyond  the 
middle  ;  dark  grey,  broad  and  strongly  marked  as  far  as  the  fold,  thence  to  the  hind 
margin,  faint  and  obscure  ;  edged  internally  by  a  pale  band,  rather  lighter  than  the 
ground  colour.  Second  line  rather  nearer  the  hind  margin  at  its  inner  than  its 
outer  extremity ;  double,  enclosing  a  nearly  straight  whitish  line  ;  dark  grey,  and 
strongly  marked  as  far  as  the  fold,  and  then  becoming  fainter.  The  two  discal  spots 
are  minute,  but  well  defined,  and  immediately  below  them  are  indications  of  a  third 
spot,  a  spur  apparently  from  the  second  line.  A  row  of  dark  grey  crescents  along 
the  hind  margin.  Costa  slightly  dilated  at  the  base,  and  with  a  distinct  lappet  of 
hair-like  scales.  $  has  almost  the  appearance  of  another  insect,  being  much 
suffused  with  red,  especially  at  the  base,  inner,  and  hind  margins.  Moreover,  the 
pale  included  line  in  the  second  line  has  a  distinct  bend  below  the  costa,  equally 
noticeable  in  the  captured  and  bred  specimens.    Hind-wings  in  both  sexes  pale  grey. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  feature  in  looking  at  these  bred 
specimens,  and  compai'ing  them  with  elutella,  is  the  striking  beauty 
and  richness  of  their  colouring,  and  the  singular  resemblance  of  the 
red  females — except  for  the  absence  of  white  scaling — to  Fejnjjelia 
adornatella.  At  the  same  time  the  characters,  that  have  usually  been 
relied  on  to  distinguish  it  from  elutella,  are  evident  enough,  such  as 
the  larger  size,  more  arched  costa,  greater  relative  breadth  of  fore- 
wing,  and  the  narrower,  more  wedge-shaped,  central  area,  due  to  the 
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position  of  the  first  line.  I  will  now  say  a  word  about  the  costal 
lappets,  flaps  of  membrane,  folded  back  beneath  the  fore-wings,  and 
clothed  with  highly  specialized  scales.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed 
is  their  large  size  in  our  insect,  as  compared  with  elutella.  Examined 
with  a  pocket  leus  the  body  of  the  flap  in  elutella  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  large  coarse  scales,  whilst  along  its  free  border  is  a  curled 
fringe  of  moderately  long  hair-like  scales.  In  semirufa,  the  coarse 
scales  are  apparently  absent,  and  the  whole  surface  is  thickly  covered 
with  long,  straight,  hair-scales,  to  the  great  length  and  number  of 
which  the  lappet  owes  its  size.  Pursuing  the  subject  further,  with 
a  sharp  lancet  I  removed  a  lappet  bodily  from  each  insect,  and  placed 
them  under  a  microscope.  I  found  that  the  coarse  scales  in  elutella 
are  clavate,  and  darkly  granular  from  the  presence  of  pigment ;  and 
that  similar  scales,  though  less  numerous,  are  really  present  in  semi- 
rufa,  but  are  hidden  by  the  hair-scales.  The  latter  bodies,  however, 
are  unmistakeably  different  in  the  two  insects.  In  both  they  may  be 
described  as  spear-shaped,  and  provided  at  the  end  with  a  minute 
projecting  point ;  but  in  elutella  they  are  little  more  than  half  as  long 
as  in  semirufa,  and  are  at  the  same  time  nearly  half  as  broad  again, 
thus  reversing  the  proportions  ;  their  shafts  are  also  curved,  which 
explains  the  curl  in  the  fringe  already  mentioned,  and  they  have 
lancet-shaped  ends,  whereas  in  semirufa  they  are  blunt-ended.  I  have 
entered  thus  minutely  into  the  subjects  of  the  lappets,  because,  as 
they  are  what  we  call  secondary  sexual  characters,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  differences  in  their  structure  are  of  great  importance,  and  ought 
to  count  a  long  way  in  settling  the  question  of  species,  even  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  decide  it. 

Tho  larva  is  cylindrical,  of  moderate  proportions,  tapering  but  slightly  at  either 
extremity.  White,  tinged  on  the  upper  surface  with  pale  smoky.  Head  pale  brown 
or  amber.  Thoracic  plate  black,  divided  by  a  pale  line.  Anal  plate  also  black. 
Spots  black,  small,  but  distinct ;  the  trapezoidals  arranged  almost  in  a  straight  line, 
one  behind  the  other. 

There  yet  remains  one  point  deserving,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks. 
Although  my  larvae  took  very  kindly  to  their  nuts,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  feed  upon  them  in  a  wild  state,  but,  probably,  like 
many  of  their  congeners,  they  have  accommodating  appetites,  and  live 
on  almost  any  kind  of  material,  animal  or  vegetable,  provided  only  it 
be  not  living.  This  being  so,  it  may  not  have  been  accidental  that  it 
was  out  of  ivy  that  Dr.  Jordan  beat  his  specimens  many  years  ago  in 
Devonshire,  or  that  in  my  own  case  the  same  plant  grew  close  at  hand, 
for  these  old  ivy  bushes  are  stored  with  refuse  materials  of  many  kinds. 
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and  are,  therefore,  as  likely  as  not  to  be  the  homo  of  the  insect. 
Examining  them  in  various  ways,  and  more  especially  watching  them 
in  still  summer  evenings,  when  the  Ephestias  are  in  the  habit  of 
flying,  may  lead  to  our  turning  up  the  insect  in  greater  numbers,  and 
learning  something  more  about  it. 

Tarrington,  Ledbury : 

Felruary,  1888. 


NOTES    ON    DR.    HERMANN    MILLER'S    "FERTILISATION    OP 

FLOWERS." 

BY   EDWAED    SAUNDERS,    F.L.S. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  consult  the  late  Dr.  Hermann 
Miiller's  "  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,"  as  translated  by  Mr.  D' Arcy  "W. 
Thompson,  but  although  I  have  been,  as  every  one  must  be,  much 
interested  in  his  remarks  on  the  Hymenoptera  given  at  p.  45,  et  seq., 
I  feel  compelled  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  data  on 
which  he  founded  his  deductions,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
incorrect,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  cause  such  deductions  to  be  mis- 
leading. I  do  not  discuss  Dr.  Miiller's  theories  as  to  the  ancestry  of 
the  Anthopliila,  as  I  feel  myself  quite  incompetent  to  do  so  ;  but  my 
first  remarks  shall  be  on  the  genus  which  he  considered  first  among 
the  bees,  viz.,  Prosopis. 

Of  the  species  of  this  genus,  he  says,  p.  47  :  "  In  their  almost  hair- 
less bodies,  the  narrow  first  tarsal  joint,  scantily  provided  with  hairs, 
and  their  very  slightly  elongated  mouth  parts,  they  completely 
resemble  the  sand  wasj^s,  and  only  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  family 
of  bees  by  their  manner  of  feeding  the  young." 

Dr.  Miiller  apparently  overlooked  the  beautifully  pectinate  hairs 
on   the   thorax  and  abdominal  bands  of  the  various  species  of  this 
genus,  and  also  the  branched  hairs  which  exist  on  the  coxae,  tro- 
chanters, and  femora  (I  have  figured  a  metathoracic  hair  of  Prosopis : 
Trans.  Ent.  See.  Lend.,  1878,  pi.  vi,  fig.  14),  affording  characters  which, 
if  my  observations  be  correct,  distinguish  them  at  once  from  any  of 
the  family  of  sand  wasps.     From  Prosopis  Dr.  Miiller  goes  at  once  on 
to   Sphecodes,   so  that  he  altogether  omits  Colletes,  another  genus  of 
the  Ob  fusil  induce,  which  has  the  tongue  short  and  bifid,  as  in  Prosopis, 
but  which  is  densely  clothed  in  all  the  known  species  with  beautifully  ; 
branched  hairs,  in   fact,  the  hairs  of  Colletes  and  its  kindred  Austra-  \ 
lasian  genera  Lampt-ocoUetes,  &c.,are  probably  more  strikingly  branched  j 
than  those  of  any   other   known   genera   (for  figures  of  hairs  from 
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metathorax  and  scopa  of  Colletes,  see  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1878, 
pi.  vi,  figs.  5,  6,  12,  12«)  :  also  both  Prosopis  and  Colletes  have  the 
lingua  beautifully  and  finely  ridged  transversely,  and  set  with  bristles, 
a  peculiarity  which  Dr.  Miiller  attributed  more  especially  to  the  higher 
Ilymenoptera  («/^e  p.  56),  although  it  exists  also  conspicuously  in  some 
of  the  sandwasps. 

One  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  habit  of 
lining  the  brood  cavities  with  slime  can  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shape  of  the  tongue.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  Sphecodes,  &c.,  should 
require  "  deeply  seated  honey  "  more  than  Prosopis,  also  (unless  this 
desire  be  granted  for  Prosopis  as  well)  why  if  their  ancestors,  the 
sand  wasps  (Jide  Dr.  Miiller),  had  short  bifid  tongues,  without  any 
slimy  habits,  the  slimy  habit  of  Prosopis  should  be  relied  on  to  account 
for  its  conservative  tendencies. 

Following   Dr.    Miiller   to    his   remarks  on  Sphecodes,  at  p.  50, 
one  reads  :  "  In  Sphecodes  the  whole  body  is  sparingly  covered  with 
hairs  which  show  the  first  traces  of  feathery  branching."     As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  far  more  distinctly  branched  hairs  exist  in  genera 
which  in  Dr.  Miiller's  scale  would  be  placed  decidedly  lower  down ; 
I  may  here  mention  a  peculiarity  in  Sphecodes  and  Halictus,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  exists  in  no  other  genus  of  the  Anthophila,  viz.,  that 
they  have  no  apparent  apparatus  for  projecting  the   mentum   and 
lingua ;    in  most  of  the  genera  this  ofiBce  is  performed  by  what  are 
called  the  lora  (or  retractors.  Dr.  M.),  these  are  two  joints,  each  of 
which   swings  on  the  apex  of  one  of  the  cardines,  and  are  united  at 
their  apices,  so  as  to  form  a  A-shaped  body  ;  the  mentum,  which  bears 
the  lingua  at  its  apex,  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  A,  and  is 
retracted  or  projected  according  as  the  A  is  inverted  or  not.     In  some 
genera,  Andrena,  Colletes,  Prosopis,  and  Panurgus,  the  lora  do  not 
form  distinct  arms,  but  the  membrane  which  covers  the  space  between 
the  cardines  is  chitinized  and  darkened  towards  the  apex,  where  its 
convexity  forms  an  apical  arch  ;  to  the  centre  of  this  arch  the  mentum 
is  attached,  and  the  membrane  being  elastic,  the  arch  performs  the 
same  functions  as  the  lora,  only,  probably,  in  a  less  perfect  way  ;  but 
in  Sphecodes  and  Halictus,  I  have  failed  to  find  either  lora  or  chitinous 
arch  :  and  in  this  respect  I  should  say  they  are  decidedly  lower  down 
in  the  scale  than  Prosopis  or  Colletes. 

I  have  mentioned  Panurgus  above  as  one  of  those  genera  in  which 
no  distinct  lora  occur,  and  in  this  respect  it  would  appear  to  be 
decidedly  less  advanced  than  Macropis,  Dasypoda,  and  Cilissa,  although 
in  the  elongate  lingua,  and  the  form  of  the  labial  palpi,  as  well  as  in 
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the  long  acute  paraglossa?,  it  advances  towards  the  higher  Apides ; 
this  genus,  therefore,  offers  another  case  which  breaks  the  continuity 
of  such  a  scale  as  that  proposed  in  the  "  Fertilisation  of  Flowers." 

Again,  at  p.  53,  Dr.  Miiller  would  appear  to  have  placed  Mac- 
ropis  on  a  higher  level  than  Eucera,  Anthophora,  &c.,  on  account 
of  its  having  contracted  the  "  new  habit  "  of  "  moistening  the  pollen 
with  honey  before  placing  it  in  the  collecting  apparatus;"  but  Macropis 
is  a  short-tongued  bee,  structurally  closely  allied  to  Andrena,  &c.,  so 
that  in  this  case  structure  and  usefulness  of  habit  would  not  appear 
to  have  progressed  together. 

At  p.  55,  it  is  said  of  the  Dasygastrce  that  "  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  a  brush  of 
stiff  bristles,  inclined  backwards,  which  vary  in  length,  closeness,  and 
colour  in  different  species,  but  are  always  smooth,  without  trace  of 
feathery  branching."  I  would  only  remark  here  than  in  many  of  the 
species  these  hairs  are  beautifully  spirally  grooved  (see  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lend.,  1878,  pi.  xi,  fig.  3)  ;  and  in  one  genus,  Clielostoma,  they 
have  distinct  long  filamentary  branches  (see  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lend., 
1878,  pi.  vi,  fig.  8). 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  any  way  to  dispute  Dr.  Miiller' s 
theory  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  mouth  parts  in  Hymenoptera, 
I  only  think  that  there  are  signs  that  such  development  did  not  occur 
along  the  exact  lines  which  he  suggested ;  and  having  noticed  these 
little  inaccuracies,  which  happen  to  be  in  matters  to  which  I  have 
given  special  attention,  I  feel  bound  to  point  them  out.  Coming  from 
such  an  important  authority  as  Dr.  Hermann  Miiller,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  they  would  be  likely  to  be  accepted,  and  might  be  made  the 
foundation  of  many  erratic  conclusions. 

St.  Ann's,  Mount  Hermon,  Woiing : 
January  \Zih,  1888. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OE  MICRO-LEPIDOPTEEA 
FEOM  ALGERIA. 

BX    OEOEOE   T.    BAKER,   F.L.S. 

CONCIITLIS    LAMBESSANA,   11.  sp. 

Al(c  anticcB  albidir,  ad  hasim  fitsca,  vittis  duahus  ohUquis  fuscis  vitta 
media  ad  maryinem  hiferiorem  attmgente,  vitta posteriore,  angustiore  it  hre- 
viore  ;  ciliis  albidis  tessellatis  ;  alec  post iccB  argenteo-cinerece  ;  ciliis  alhidis. 

The  anterior  wings  are  ■white,  with  an  irregular  patch  of  fawn-brown  at  the 
base,  and  a  broad  oblique  median  stripe  of  the  same  colour  extending  from  the  costa 
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to  the  inner  margin.  This  is  followed  by  another  narrower  brown  stripe  near  the 
posterior  margin,  which  does  not  touch  the  inner  border.  The  white  ground  colour 
between  is  also  somewhat  mottled  with  brown.  Just  in  front  of  the  apex  are  two 
pale  brown  spots,  and  the  hind  margin  is  also  dotted  with  the  same  hue.  The  fringes 
are  white  intersected  with  brown,  and  with  a  dark  dividing  line. 

The  posterior-wings  are  silvery-grey,  slightly  brownish  by  the  hind  margin,  the 
white  fringes  (having  a  somewhat  indistinct  dividing  line)  are  edged  with  very  pale 
brown  at  the  apex.  Expanse,  16a  mm. 

I  have  one  specimen  of  this  pretty  species,  taken  at  Lambessa. 

Nemotois  constantinella,  n.  sp. 
Alee  anticce  aurece,  cum  ciliis  coloris  ejusdem  ;  al cb posticce  albidce  hyalincB 
linea  marginali  fusca  ;  ciliis  albidis. 

The  anterior  wings  are  of  an  uniform  golden-bronze,  inclining  to  a  coppery  tint 
towards  the  posterior  margin. 

The  posterior  wings  are  of  a  transparent  white,  with  the  apex  greyish,  the  pos- 
terior margin  being  bordered  by  a  fine  brown  line.     Fringes  whitish. 

Expanse,  14  mm. 

This  is  somewhat  nearly  allied  to  prodigellus,  but  may  at  once  be 
recognised  by  its  larger  size,  and  by  the  bronze  being  of  a  paler  or 
greener  hue.     I  have  two  specimens  from  Lambessa. 

[  Gelechia  algeriella,  n.  sp. 

AlcB  anticce  angustce  fusco-cinerew  strigis  duahus  centralihus  minutissimis 
nigris  ;  ciliis  cinereis  ;  aim  posticce  ciliaque  cinerece. 

Anterior  wings  warm  brownish-grey,  with  the  apical  portion  thickly  covered 
with  pale  ash-grey  scales,  interspersed  with  a  few  black  scales.  There  is  a  small 
dark  central  dash  just  on  the  fold,  followed  posteriorly  by  another  somewhat  nearer 
the  costa,  between  which  spots  are  more  pale  ash-grey  scales.  Eringes  grey,  with  a 
dark  dividing  line,  extending  from  the  apex  for  half  the  length  of  the  fringe. 

Posterior  wings  grey,  deeply  emarginate  beneath  the  apex,  with  fringes  of  the 
same  hue. 

In  the  $  the  two  small  dark  dashes  are  quite  obsolete,  and  the  grey  scaling  is 
very  slight  indeed. 

Antennae  dark  grey,  head  and  thorax  same  hue  as  fore-wings.    Palpi  grey  in  <? , 

very  pale  in  $ ,  the  head  is  also  much  paler  in  the    $ ,     Legs  unicolorous,  pale 

greyish-brown,  the  fore-legs  being  decidedly  the  darkest. 

Expanse,  $ ,  20,  $  ,  21i  mm. 

I  have  two  $  and  one  ?  ,  all  oi  which  were  captured  at  Lambessa. 

Cleodoka  Constantina,  n.  sp. 

Alee  antice  dnereo  fuscce,  strigis  tribus  nigris,  albo  marginatis,  striga 
centrali  majore  obliqua  ;  alee  posticce  cinereo-fuscce,  ciliis  pall idioribus. 

Anterior  wings  greyish-brown,  with  a  small  dark  central  dash  in  a  white  streak, 
followed  by  a  small  dark  dash  in  a  white  streak,  which  is  again  followed  posteriorly 
by  an  indistinct  dark  dot  surrounded  with  white  near  the  costa.     These  white 
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markings  form  a  sort  of  broken,  oblique,  whitish  shatling  from  just  in  front  of  the 
apex  to  the  centre  of  the  wing.  Immediately  before  the  apex,  which  is  strongly 
bordered  with  black,  are  two  very  short,  oblique,  parallel  lines.  The  fringes  are 
dark  brown  at  the  apex,  becoming  whitish  at  the  anal  angle,  and  being  tessellated 
with  white. 

The  posterior  wings  are  darkish  grey,  deeply  emarginate  beneath  the  apex,  with 
paler  fringes.  Head,  collar  and  palpi  (the  latter  being  slightly  tipped  with  grey) 
white.     Thorax  and  abdomen  as  anterior  wings.  Expanse,  16 — 17  mm. 

This  species  is  somewhat  nearly  allied  to  anthemidella,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  decidedly  darker  and  browner  hue  o£ 
the  fore-wings.  The  hind-wings  are  also  more  deeply  emarginate 
beneath  the  apex ;  also  the  oblique  white  stripe  from  the  costa  to  the 
hind  margin  below  the  apex,  usually  so  distinct  in  anthemidella,  is 
quite  wanting  in  my  insect. 

I  have  two  specimens,  both  from  Lambessa. 

CoLEOPiiOEA  Pechi,  n.  sp. 

AlcB  anticcB  ciltaque  ochrecB  ;  cumvenis paUidiorihus  ;  alee posticce  ciliaque 
fusco-cinerecB. 

Anterior  wings  uniformly  ochreous,  with  all  the  neuration  mapped  out  in  a 
paler  hue  of  the  same  colour.     Fringes  ochreous,  with  a  darker  patch  on  the  apex. 

Posterior  wings  dark  grey,  with  fringes  of  the  same  colour.  Head,  palpi  and 
thorax  same  hue  as  the  fore-wings,  abdomen  as  hind-wings,  with  the  anal  extremity 
fulvous.     The  legs  are  all  slightly  ochreous.  Expanse,  16  mm. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  case  with  the  only  specimen  sent  me, 
which  was  also  taken  at  Lambessa. 

COLEOPHOBA    DUBIELLA,    W.  Sp. 

AlcB  anticce  albo-margaritacece,  striga  fiisco-ochracea  e  basi  07'iente,prope 
medium  Jissa,  ranio  superiore,  majore,  ad  apiccm  currente,  inferiore  tantnm 
ad  angulum  analem  margine  interiore  fusco-ochraceo  ;  alee  posticce  ciliceque 
hyalincB  cinerece. 

Anterior  wings  pearly-white,  with  a  broad,  central,  longitudinal  stripe  of 
ochreous-brown,  branched  beyond  the  centre,  the  upper  one  extending  to  the  apex, 
and  the  lower  to  the  anal  angle,  the  inner  margin  is  broadly  bordered  with  ochreous, 
except  at  the  base.  Fringes  brown  at  the  apex,  shading  rapidly  into  pale  grey  at 
the  anal  angle. 

Posterior  wings  lustrous-grey,  with  fringes  of  the  same  colour.  Head,  face  and 
thorax  pure  white,  antenna;  white,  annulated  with  black,  palpi  slightly  greyish,  ab- 
domen fuscus,  with  whitish  legs  and  tarsi.  Expanse,  19 — 20  mm. 

The  pistol -shaped  case  is  brownish-white,  becoming  blackish 
towards  the  head.  This  is  enclosed  within  two  beautiful  nautilus- 
shaped  lateral  covers  of  a  strongly  shagreened  silky  texture,  of  a 
greyish  hue,  becoming  brownish  near  the  head.  I  have  three  speci- 
mens from  Lambessa. 
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This  species  is  somewhat  nearly  allied  to  soJeneUa,  but  may  be 
readily  recognised  by  its  larger  size,  decidedly  darker  brown,  and  by 
the  white  colour  being  less  silvery.  The  case  is  also  very  different, 
that  of  sohnella  being  of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  hue,  almost  straight, 
and  half  as  long  again  as  in  my  species. 

16,  Clarendon  Road,  Edgbaston  : 
January  26th,  1888. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Staudinger,  been  enabled  to  compare  my  Coleophora  diibiella  with 
the  type  of  his  squatnosella,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  the  shape  of 
the  cases  being  somewhat  similar.  The  shape  of  the  lateral  covers  of 
squamosella  is,  however,  straighter  (not  nautilus-shaped),  much  less 
roughly  shagreened,  and  whiter  in  colour.  The  interior  case  is  also 
straighter.  The  imago  is  easily  recognisable,  my  species  being  larger, 
decidedly  darker  and  browner,  and  the  white  colour  is  very  much  less 
silvery. 

Dr.  Staudinger  informs  me  that  my  insect  feeds  on  a  species  of 
Artemisia. — March  IGth. 


THE   Eaa  AND  YOUNG   LARVA  OF  ANTHOCHARIS  CAS.BAMINES. 
BY    T.    A.    CHAPMAN,    M.D. 

In  1886  White  Butterflies  were  very  scarce,  and  it  so  happened 
that  any  white  butterfly  that  I  saw  in  May  and  June  proved  to  be  a  ? 
cnrdamines.  P.  rapce  was  so  scarce  that  I  could  not  obtain  any  eggs 
for  comparison  with  those  of  cardaotiines,  and  I  had  to  wait  till  1887 
in  order  to  do  so. 

In  June  I  observed  the  ?  of  cardamines  settling  on  the  flowers  of 
Alliaria  officinalis  ("  Jack-in-the-hedge,"  or,  garlic  mustard),  and  saw 
it  occasionally  deposit  an  egg  as  well  as  sip  the  honey.  At  the  date 
when  this  occurs  there  is  usually  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  occupied 
by  seed  pods  already  formed,  and  the  pedicel  selected  for  the  egg  is 
usually  that  of  a  flower  nearly  over,  so  that  it  might  equally  be  called 
a  young  pod,  the  guide  used  by  the  butterfly  is  obviously  such  a 
portion  of  the  stem  or  pedicel  as  she  can  conveniently  reach,  whilst 
her  proboscis  also  reaches  the  open  flowers.  Only  one  egg  is  laid  on 
one  head,  if  a  second  be  found,  it  is  the  result  of  the  visit  of  another 
butterfly.  The  Alliaria  grows  in  patches  or  colonies,  and  each  such 
colony  usually  presented  one  head  of   blossom  containiiig  an   egg. 
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though  there  were  exceptions  of  some  colonies  being  uninhabited,  and 
others  presenting  several  eggs.  A  large  patch  of  Alliaria  did  not 
afford  a  second  egg  more  frequently  than  a  small  one.  These  statements 
might,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  modified  according  to  the  abundance  of 
the  butterfly  in  different  seasons,  but  it  would  remain  true  that  each 
butterfly  lays  her  eggs  solitarily  and  distributes  them  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Alliaria  is  undoubtedly  ihe  food-plant  of  cardamines  in  this 
district ;  I  have  found  the  eggs  on  turnips  and  charlock,  but  these 
and  the  other  Crucifera  it  may  affect  are  exceptional. 

The  egg  is  very  like  that  of  P.  rapes,  but  is  larger  and  darker ; 
both  are  of  the  inverted  vase  shape,  common  in  the  Pieridce.  In 
cardamines  the  height  of  the  egg  is  110  mm.,  the  greatest  diameter, 
•52  mm.,  the  longitudinal  ribs  are  thirteen  in  number,  several  coalescing 
towards  the  top,  so  that  the  rosette  at  top  has  ten  or  eleven  rays.  The 
colour,  when  first  laid,  is  very  pale  pearly-green,  almost  white,  getting 
darker  and  passing  through  yellow  to  deep  orange  or  almost  brown. 
RaptB  (always  laid  on  a  leaf)  is  "90  mm.  in  height,  '41  mm.  in  diameter, 
has  eleven  ribs  uniting  into  about  seven  at  top.  The  colour  is  rather 
greener,  passing  quickly  into  yellow  and  never  darker  than  a  pale 
yellow.  The  bright  orange  colour  makes  the  eggs  of  cardamines  very 
conspicuous  amongst  white  flowers  and  green  stems  of  the  Alliaria,  so 
that  they  are  easily  found. 

It  batches  on  the  eighth  day,  there  is  little  doubt  this  period  will 
vary  with  the  temperature.  The  larva  takes  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  days  to  feed  up,  the  shorter  period  being  that  of  a  larva  hatched 
June  30th,  and  fed,  therefore,  during  July.  A  still  larger  period  is 
probably  the  rule  with  larvse  hatched  early  in  May,  as  must  often 
happen.     The  following  are  the  dates  of  moulting  in  two  instances: — 

Hatched   June  26th  June  30th. 

Isfc  Moult „     30th Julj     3rd. 

2nd      „     July    2nd „        5th. 

3rd      „     „       5th     „       8th. 

4th      „     „       7th „     11th. 

Change  to  pupa   „     12th „     19th. 

The  newly-hatched  larva  attacks  a  small  pod  just  below  the 
stigma,  as  it  gets  older  it  is  less  particular,  but  always  feeds  on  the 
pods  and  their  contained  seeds  ;  I  never  saw  one  touch  a  leaf.  It  has 
the  ordinary  trapezoidal  subdorsal  and  lateral  tubercles.  In  subsequent 
skins  these  gradually  subside  as  the  seven  sub-segments  become  more 
distinct  with  their  rows  of  tubercular  dote,  until,  in  the  last  skin,  the 
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typical  tubercles  cannot  be  very  certainly  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  dots.  The  hairs  of  the  typical  tubercles  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  the  secondary  dots  in  the  second  and  third  skins,  are  tipped 
with  globules  of  fluid.  Similar  globules  may  be  detected  on  the  hairs 
of  the  young  larvae  of  rapce  and  brassicae,  but  in  cardamines  they  are 
much  larger  and  more  conspicuous,  so  that  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  club  at  the  end  of  each  hair  is  possible,  especially  as  they  are 
shortly  renewed  if  wiped  off.  They  are  proportionately  largest  in  the 
youngest  larva  in  its  first  skin,  but  are  more  numerous  in  the  second, 
and  still  more  in  the  third,  as  the  secondary  dots  develop,  and  here 
they  are  proportionately  larger  on  the  hairs  of  the  tubercles  proper 
than  on  those  of  the  dots.  I  have  no  theory  to  suggest  as  to  the 
object  and  use  of  this  curious  provision. 

Burghill,  Hereford : 

February,  1888. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  AND  SPECIES  OF  LYCMNIBM. 
BY    HAMILTON   H.   DRUCE,   F.E.S. 

PSEUDALETIS,  n.  g. 
Allied  to  Spindasis,  but  the  fore-wings  much  less  triangular  and  considerably 
longer,  and  the  hind-wings  much  more  produced  at  the  apex.  Head  smaller.  An- 
tennae rather  short,  gradually  thickening  towards  the  end,  while  in  Spindasis  they 
are  distinctly  clubbed.  Palpi  exceedingly  minute,  and  densely  clothed  with  scales. 
Abdomen  robust,  with  a  thick  tuft  of  hair  at  the  anus.     Neuration  as  Spindasis. 

Type :  Pseudaletis  Agrippina. 

The  species  described  by  me  as  Spindasis  Clymenus  will  come  into 
this  genus. 

PsEUDALETIS    AgRIPPINA,    n.  Sp. 

$  .  Upper-side — Primaries  and  secondaries  bright  orange-red,  rather  broadly 
bordered  (except  along  the  costal  margin)  with  black,  containing  an  irregular  mar- 
ginal row  of  pure  white  spots. 

Primaries  :  costal  margin  narrowly  bordered  with  black,  darkest  at  the  base  ; 
at  the  apex  are  three  gradually  decreasing  pure  white  spots,  followed  by  two  much 
smaller  and  again  by  a  large  spot  at  the  posterior  angle.  Secondaries  with  three 
marginal  white  spots  at  the  apex,  followed  by  two  smaller  and  again  by  a  larger  spot 
between  the  last  median  nerTule  and  the  sub-median  nervure,  beyond  which,  at  the 
anal  angle,  there  is  a  broad  white  patch  extending  to  the  orange,  with  the  inner  half 
rather  thickly  covered  with  long  black  hairs.     There  are  also  two  short  black  tails. 

Under-side  as  above,  excepting  that  the  black  border  so  distinct  on  the  upper- 
side  is  wanting,  and  that  inside  the  rows  of  spots  at  the  apices  and  anal  angles  of 
both  wings  there  are  rows  of  smaller  white  spots  running  parallel.     The  base  of  the 
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fore- wing  between  the  coeta  and  the  costal  nervure  is  distinctly  white.  Head,  palpi 
and  thorax  orange-yellow  ;  legs  brownish.  Abdomen  black,  ringed  with  white,  and 
a  large  buff  coloured  anal  tuft.  Expanse  of  wings,  2?  inches. 

Hab. :  West  Africa,  Cameroon  Mountains.     Mus.  Druce. 

This  fine  species  boars  a  close  resemblance  to  Aletis  helcita,  L. 
(which  occui*s  at  the  same  place),  it  appears  to  be  very  rare,  as  amongst 
the  enormous  number  of  butterflies  received  from  the  Cameroons  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  before. 

London  :   March,  1888. 


NEPTICVLA   SERELLA,  N.   SP. 
BY    H.    T.    8TAINT0N,    F.E.S. 

Sero  nunquam  est  ad  ho7ios  mores  via  is  a  sentence  which  one 
learnt  many,  many  years  ago ;  perhaps,  if  "  the  way  to  good  man- 
ners is  never  too  late,"  it  may  be  never  too  late  to  describe  a  new 
species,  however  long  one  may  have  had  a  specimen. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  found  in  the  larva  state  as 
far  back  as  1S59,  and  the  imago  appeared  in  1860,  but  till  quite 
recently  I  had  only  seen  that  single  specimen. 

Now,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Threlfall  and  Mr.  P.  B. 
Mason,  I  have  had  three  other  specimens  simultaneously  before  me, 
and  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  my  aged  specimen  a  name. 

All  these  three  specimens  were  bred  by  Mr.  Threlfall  from  larva) 
found  in  Potentilla  torrnentiUa,  on  the  moors  of  Westmoreland  (see 
ante,  p.  ISt?). 

Exp.  al.,  2  lines. 

Head  dull  dark  ferruginous,  with  a  still  darker  central  spot. 
Anterior-wings  with  the  basal  portion  of  a  uniform  glossy  golden-brown,  beyond 
the  middle  is  a  nearly  straight,  moderately  broad,  pale  golden  fascia,  apical  portion 
of  the  wing  very  dark  purple,  almost  black,  with   the  cilia  (which  have  no  dividing 
line)  slightly  paler. 

My  original  specimen  was  bred  from  a  larva  found  on  Birnam 
Hill,  near  Dunkeld,  September  11th,  1859 ;  the  imago  appeared  in 
July,  1860. 

The  continental  N.  tormeniilleUa,  of  which  I  liave  several  bred  specimens,  has 
narrower  anterior-wings,  with  the  basal  portion  bronzy-green,  and  a  purple  band 
before  t)ie  metallic  fascia,  wliicli  is  rather  silvery  than  pale  golden,  the  apical  portion 
of  the  wing  purple,  but  not  nearh'  so  dark  as  in  N.  serella  ;  licad  black. 

Mountsfield,  Lewishara : 

March  20th,  1888. 
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White  Butterflies  in  Japan. — My  September  number  of  the  Magazine  is  just  to 
hand,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  great  swarms  of  "  Whites  "  in  England  last  year. 
Now  the  Pieridce  are  gi*eat  favourites  of  mine,  and  I  am  always  on  the  look  out  for 
anything  concerning  this  group,  and  have  therefore  read  with  much  interest  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  this  "  inundation,"  and  will  give  a  few  notes  of  my  own. 

1886  was  the  great  "White  "  year  in  Japan.  Pieris  napi  was  very  abundant, 
but  Pieris  rapcB  swarmed.  I  first  noticed  great  quantities  of  the  latter  while 
travelling  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  early  in  May.  All  along  the  line  are  fields  of 
rape  and  radish,  which  were  swarming  with  Pieris  rapce,  the  train  disturbing  those 
on  the  embankments  until  we  seemed  to  be  accompanied  from  station  to  station  by 
a  little  fluttering  white  cloud.  Shortly  after  this  I  left  Yokohama  for  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  and  next  had  my  attention  attracted  by  the  "White"  in  the  Bay  of 
Kagoshima.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Satsuma,  and  I  was  therefore  on  deck  before 
sunrise,  anxious  to  see  this  most  beautiful. Bay.  As  the  sun  gained  power  I  first 
noticed  solitary  specimens  of  Pieris  rapce  slowly  drifting  down  the  Bay  in  a  southerly 
direction  ;  as  the  morning  advanced  there  were  hundreds  all  going  to  the  same 
quarter  before  a  light  breeze  which  barely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  for  observation,  as  when  we  reached  Kagoshima  before  noon,  the  Port 
Ofllcials  politely  but  firmly  insisted  upon  our  remaining  in  quarantine  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  all  that  day,  until  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  when  they  ceased,  the  flight 
was  going  on.  The  only  other  butterfly  seen  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Papilio  Maehaon, 
which  flew  about  the  steamer  until  captured.  After  leaving  the  Bay  the  next  day 
not  a  single  "  White  "  was  to  be  seen.  There  were  none  on  Amami  Ohoshima  where 
I  landed,  nor  on  Okinawa  where  I  collected  for  three  days.  I  left  my  collector  on 
that  Island,  and  he  remained  for  some  months,  with  orders  to  take  everything  ; 
among  the  specimens  (some  thousands)  there  was  not  a  single  specimen  of  a 
White ! 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  I  saw  the  "  Whites  "  apparently  "  migrating  "  in 
the  most  approved  fashion,  in  thousands,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
"  migration  theory  "  accounts  for  the  superabundant  appearance  of  this  or  any  other 
species,  either  in  Japan  or  England.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  or 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  swarms  seen  at  Yokohama  and  Kagoshima  had  migrated 
there  from  anywhere  else  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  had  the  swarm 
seen  at  Kagoshima  been  capable  of  migrating  even  in  a  limited  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  not  a  single  specimen  should  have  been  seen  on  the  adjacent  Ryukyu. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Jenner's  remarks  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag  ,  xxiv,  p.  113)  sum  up  the 
whole  mystery.  Butterflies  multiply  so  rapidly,  that  the  produce  of  a  few  pairs 
exceptionally  favoured  by  circumstances  is  sufllcient  to  account  for  the  wholesale 
appearance  of  any  species  either  the  same  season  or  the  next.  I  have  had  a  very 
good  instance  of  this  during  the  past  autumn  and  early  winter.  We  have  in  Japan 
eleven  species  of  Vanessidce,  ten  oi  these  are  abundant,  one  {Vanessa  cardui)  is 
scarce,  and  until  this  year  I  had  only  a  few  specimens,  taken  singly,  at  various 
localities  ;  but  this  season  it  was  abundant  for  the  first  time  during  seventeen  years, 
and  I  could  have  taken  hundreds.  This  season  has  been  extraordinarily  mild,  re- 
sulting in  an  extra  brood,  hence  its  abundance. — II.  Peyeb,  Yokohama  :  January 
\Qth,  1888. 
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Rhyacophila  munda  in  West' Central  France. — In  a  box  of  Trichoptera  just 
received  from  my  esteemed  correspondent  M.  Rene  Martin  of  Le  Blanc  (Indre),  I 
find  a  single  <J  example  of  this  insect,  which  thus  loses  its  claim  to  be  peculiarly 
British.  It  was  described  by  me  in  1862  in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  ser.  3,  toI.  i, 
p.  309,  from  examples  found  in  1861  at  the  streams  in  South  Devon  originating  on 
Dartmoor,  where  I  have  since  taken  it  on  several  occasions.  In  September,  1863,  I 
found  it,  in  company  with  Rh.  obliterata,  in  certain  localities  in  North  Wales.  These 
localities  represented  the  extent  of  its  known  distribution.  I  could  hardly  imagine 
it  really  was  peculiarly  British  ;  nevertheless,  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  no  one  had  recorded  it  on  the  continent,  nor,  until  now,  have  I  ever  seen  an 
example  in  the  multitudinous  collections  from  all  parts  of  continental  Europe  for- 
warded for  examination  during  that  period.  And  it  is  a  species  with  special  structure 
so  remarkable  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  group  of  the  genus.  If  once  again  our 
insular  amour  propre  has  been  wounded  in  no  longer  being  able  to  claim  a  certain 
species  as  peculiar  to  our  country,  there  is  more  than  sufficient  compensation  in  the 
addition  gained  to  the  knowledge  of  its  distribution  ;  personally,  I  rejoice  ;  it  is 
what  I  hoped  for,  and  what  I  felt  sure  mv^t  happen  some  day.  But  I  had  looked 
for  the  record  from  some  locality  (probably  in  Britanny)  further  north  than  Le 
Blanc.     Who  is  there  that  collects  Trichoptera  in  Britanny  ? 

M.  Martin  is  located  in  a  wonderfully  rich  (and  peculiar)  district.  On  the  one 
hand  he  finds  certain  species  there  formerly  known  only  from  Portugal ;  on  the 
other  he  is  able  to  take  from  us  the  exclusive  right  to  almost  the  only  Tricliopteron 
we  could  claim  as  distinctly  British.  He  also  finds  Rhyacophila  Pascoei,  McLach., 
in  his  district,  but  that,  although  unique  a  few  years  ago,  has  proved  to  be  wide 
spread  ;  even  the  Seine  at  Paris  produces  it. — R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  London  : 
February  25i&,  1888. 

Jlcuiciu. 

An  Account  of  the  Insects  Noxious  to  Agriculture  and  Plants  in 
New  Zealand:  The  Scale-Insects  (Coccidid.s:).  By  W.  M.  Maskell,  F.R.M.S., 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  Wellington  :  By  authority :  G-. 
Didsbury,  Government  Printer.     1887.     23  plates,  pp.  1 — 116.     8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  a  revised  collection,  in  classified  order,  of  the  descriptive 
papers  on  CoccidcB,  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  author  during  several  years 
to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute."  Now  summarized  and  brought 
into  a  compendious  form,  this  volume  will  doubtless  prove  useful  to  the  persons  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended — the  cultivators  whose  trees  and  plants  often  suffer 
greatly  from  the  attacks  of  Coccids, — by  teaching  them  the  nature  of  the  insects, 
and  the  best  methods  of  destroying  them  ;  and  it  has  also  a  general  scientific  value 
in  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  from  an  entomological  point  of 
view.  The  primary  groups,  the  genera  of  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  the  species 
indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into.  New  Zealand,  are  concisely  differentiated  and 
described.  The  excellent  figures,  well  lithographed  from  the  author's  drawings, 
those  of  the  perfect  insects  being  coloured,  efficiently  realize  the  wonderful  forms, 
and  are  particularly  illustrative  and  interesting  to  residents  in  other  countries,  of  the 
genera  Lecanochiton,  Ctenochiton,  Inglisia,  Friochiton,  and  Ccelostoma,  all  hitherto 
special  to  N.  Zealand  ;    there  is  also  a  full-page  plate  of   the  notorious  Icerya 
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Purchasi,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Australia,  but  is  now  a 
dreadful  pest  on  all  kinds  of  plants  in  N.  Zealand  ;  in  Auckland  it  has  destroyed 
whole  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  It  has  also  done  immense  damage  in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  California,  and  as  it  might  readily  be  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  plants  under  glass,  cultivators  should  be 
warned  to  watch  for  its  advent,  for  then  only,  in  view  of  what  Professor  Riley  terms 
"its  alarming  prolificacy,"  could  effectual  means  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spread  in 
this  country.  The  best  means  of  enabling  horticulturists  generally  to  identify  the 
insect  would  be  to  put  them  in  possession  of  tliis  book  of  Mr.  Maskell,  and  the 
"  Report  for  1886,"  of  Prof.  Riley,  noticed  in  our  number  for  December  last,  p.  161. 


The  South  London  Entomological  and  Natubal  History  Society: 
February  23rd,  1888.— T.  R.  BiLLUPS,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Routledge  exhibited  a  number  of  preserved  Lepidopterons  larvse.  The 
Secretary  read  "  Notes  on  the  Geodephaga  in  Ireland,"  contributed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
P.  Johnson,  of  Armagh.  The  author  said  the  number  of  species  of  Geodephaga  at 
present  known  to  occur  in  Ireland  was  only  some  140,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
odd  species  in  the  British  List.  This  apparent  disproportion  of  numbers  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Ireland  had  never  been  properly  worked  for  Coleoptera  ;  consequently, 
it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  would  raise  the 
number  in  the  present  list  very  considerably.  That  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
amply  rewarded  might  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  liad  single-handed  taken 
in  the  Armagh  district  in  the  four  years  since  he  began  to  work  at  the  Coleoptera 
upwards  of  76  species  of  Geodephaga,  many  of  which  had  not  been  previously 
recorded  as  Irish.  A  list  of  the  species  captured,  with  observations  thereon,  followed ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  the  author  said  he  could  not  regard  the  list  with  anything  like 
satisfaction.  It  was  only  a  beginning,  and  would  serve  to  show  where  the  gaps  were, 
and  what  remained  to  be  done.  He,  however,  felt  sure  that  if  the  south  and  west, 
the  sea  coasts  and  the  mountains,  were  searched  by  earnest  workers,  not  only  would 
most  of  the  gaps  in  the  present  list  be  filled,  but  probably  many  new  species  would 
be  added  to  the  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles.  An  exhibition  of  microscopical 
objects  was  then  given  :  Messrs.  Dadswell,  Terry,  Macer,  Coombs,  Shaw,  Turner, 
Adkin,  West,  Tutt,  and  Medland,  exhibiting. 

March  Sth,  1888.— The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Robson  and  H.  A.  Auld  were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  variety  of  Eubolia  bipunctaria,  Schiff. :  the  whole  of 
the  ground-colour  of  the  fore-wings  being  black,  the  whitish-grey  basal  patch  and 
central  fascia,  on  which  latter  the  usual  central  spots  were  very  prominent,  being 
the  only  markings  visible,  and  having  correspondingly  dark  hind-wings  ;  the  speci- 
men was  taken  by  Mr.  O.  Danenberg,  at  Boxhill,  July,  1886.  Mr.  C.  H.  Watson,  a 
variety  of  Phibalapteryx  tersata,  W.  V.,  from  New  Forest,  1887.  A  note  was  read 
by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  on  the  origin  of  Gonepteryx  Cleopatra 
L.,  which,  in  his  opinion,  arose  as  a  seasonal  variation  ;  Colias  Eurytheme,  of 
Boisduval,  generally  distributed  throughout  the  States,  had  on  the  fore-wings  an 
orange  patch  on  a  yellow  ground,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  G.  Cleopatra  :  there 
was,  however,  a  seasonal  form,  Keeiuaydin,  Edwards,  which  emerged  from  hibernated 
pupae,  and  had  the  orange  patch  much  reduced.     The  seasons  in  America  being  very 
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marked,  the  summer  and  winter  types  must  necessarily  alternate,  but  supposing  the 
Northern  States  to  become  uniformly  cold,  the  Southern  uniformly  warm,  what 
would  happen  ?  Was  it  not  obvious  that  the  winter  form  of  C.  Eurytheme  would 
be  perpetuated  in  the  north,  while  the  summer  form  would  be  prevalent  in  the 
south  ?  A  further  note  from  Mr.  Cockerell  was  also  read  with  regard  to  Afjrotis 
suffusa,  Hub.,  which  he  said  was  abundant  in  America.  — H.  W.  Bakkeb,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Entomological  Society  of  London:  March  7/A,  1888. — Dr.  David  Sharp, 
F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Frederic  Pennington,  Jun.,  of  Broome  Hall,  Holmwood,  Surrey;  Mi-.  W. 
Crush,  of  Westcombe  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Cregoe,  of  Charleston, 
U.S.A.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leech  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  a  number  of  butterflies 
forming  part  of  the  collection  made  for  him  during  last  summer  by  Mr.  Pratt,  at 
Kiukiang,  Central  China.  The  specimens  exhibited  included  Papilio  macilentus 
(hitherto  only  recorded  from  Japan),  varieties  of  P.  Sarpedon,  and  a  supposed  new 
species  of  Papilio;  a  series  of  Sericinus  TeJamon ;  Acrcea  Vesta  (varieties); 
Charaxes  Narcceus,  and  var.  mandarinus  (the  latter  being  the  common  form  at 
Kiukiang)  ;  Palaonympha  opalina,  Butl.  ;  new  or  unknown  species  of  Lethe,  Apa- 
tura,  and  Neptis ;  and  a  series  of  Argynnis  Paphia,  with  the  var.  Valezina  of  the 
female.  Mr.  Leech  stated  that  all  the  females  of  A.  Paphia  taken  at  Kiukiang 
belonged  to  the  var.  Valezina,  the  typical  form  of  the  species  being  unknown  there. 

Mr.  Poulton  expressed  his  interest  in  Mr.  Leech's  statement  that  Valezina  was 
the  only  form  of  the  female  of  Argynnis  Paphia  known  at  Kiukiang,  and  said  he 
considered  this  fact  would  probably  throw  a  new  light  on  the  question  of  the 
dimorphism  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  said  he  had  in  the  course  of  years  obtained  a  series  of  forms 
intermediate  between  the  typical  female  and  the  variety  Valezina.  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Dr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Leech  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Champion  exhibited,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  R.N.,  about  950  species  of 
Coleoptera,  recently  collected  by  the  latter  near  Gibraltar.  Mr.  McLachlan  called 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  water-beetles  included  in  Mr.  Walker's  collection. 
Mr.  Kirby  suggested  that  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Institute  should  be  called 
to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  exhibition  of  local  collections  of  insects  from  British 
Colonies  and  possessions. 

Mr.  Verrall  exhibited  living  specimens  of  Aspidomorpha  sanctce-crucis,  and 
another  species  unnamed,  from  the  caves  of  Elephanta. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  specimens  of  a  species  of  weevil  which  had  been  doing 
much  damage  to  maize  sent  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  White  read  a  paper  on  "  Experiments  upon  the  Colour-relation  between 
the  pupro  of  Pieris  rapce,  and  their  immediate  surroundings,"  which  comprised  a 
detailed  account  and  discussion  of  a  series  of  observations  carried  on  at  the  author's 
instigation  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Griffiths,  of  Bristol.  The  various  experiments  were 
intended  to  act  as  a  further  test  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton 
in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  to  effect 
this  object,  different  and  additional  influences  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  these 
pupa;,  BO  that  an  analogy  might  bo  drawn  between  the  two  sets  of  results. 

Mr.  Poulton,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Jaeoby,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  White,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   A   NEW   SPECIES   OP   ALEURODES. 
BY    J.    W.    DOUGLAS,    F.E.S. 

Alkurodes  RIBIUM. 
Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  yellow  ;  antennse  and  legs  pale  ;  wings  milk-white, 
immaculate.  Eyes  black,  elongate,  sub-reniform,  ends  broadly  rounded,  contracted 
on  both  sides  to  the  middle,  and  there  crossed  by  a  white  farinaceous  fillet,  each 
portion  viewed  from  beneath  with  seven  straight,  transverse  rows  of  distinct  white 
atoms.  Antennae  of  seven  joints ;  1st  very  short ;  2nd  stout,  bulbous,  almost 
obconic,  the  end  hollowed  out ;  the  otiiers  thin  ;  3rd  longer  than  2nd,  cylindric  ; 
4tli  to  6th  somewhat  shorter,  sub-equal  ;   7th  longer,  pointed. 

Expanse  of  wings,  2"60 — 2'75  mm. 

Larva  short  broad-oval,  flat,  shining,  at  first  pale  green,  afterwards  pale  citron- 
yellow,  without  hairs  ;  sides  sloping  upwards  and 
inwards  from  imeT'  circumference  to  an  oval  ring, 
smaller  than  but  parallel  to  the  circumference,  the 
edge  of  the  ring  set  with  a  catenulated  series  of 
small,  obtuse  elevations ;  within  the  ring,  on  a 
flattened  surface,  is  a  dim  outline,  in  slight  relief,  of 
the  back  of  the  insect  beneath  the  integument,  with 
segmental  indications,  and  on  the  median  line  of  the 
abdomen  four  or  five  small  obtuse  elevations ;  the 
sloped  sides  with  close,  delicate,  transverse  striee. 
Length,  1"5,  breadth,  1  mm. 

The  imago,  except  as  to  the  dotted  eyes,  as  noted  above  (a  struc- 
ture that,  although  not  recorded,  may  possibly  exist  in  other  species, 
and  be  visible  only  in  fresh  examples),  presents  nothing  remarkable, 
the  best  specific  characters,  as  usual  in  the  genus,  being  demonstrated 
in  the  larva.  I  believe  that  before  winter  the  larvse  had  passed  into 
the  pupa  state,  of  which,  as  is  well  known  there  is,  in  this  genus, 
Bcarcely  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  but  in  this  species,  in  the  adult 
larval  state  the  outline  of  the  insect  below  the  integument  is  more 
strongly  defined  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  there  are  mostly  dark, 
suffused  spots  there  and  on  the  sides  posteriorly,  which  character 
disappears  in  the  pupa. 

The  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae  of  the  imago,  even  of  the 
same  species,  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  authors,  of  which 
I  subjoin  some  examples. 

A.  proletella,  Linn,  {chelidovii,  Latr.),  Latreille  (Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.,  iii,  1V4,  1, 
and  Regno  Anim.,  iv,  188,  pi.  69,  fig.  16),  six  joints.  Burmeistcr  (Handb.,  ii,  1,  p. 
82),  six  joints,  2nd  very  long,  3 — 5  equal  lengths;  his  figure  pi.  2,  fig.  7,  represents 
joint  1  as  very  short,  2  very  long,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  antenna,  3 — 5  nearly 
equal,  6  longer  than  3.  Heeger  (Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissens.,  1855,  xviii, 
35)  remarks  that  Burmeister  has  probably  overlooked  the  small,  distinctly  separated 
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basal  joint.  Westwood  (Intr.  Mod.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  442),  six  joints,  but  his  fig.  118, 
3,  shows  seven  joints.  Amyot  and  Serville  (Ilemipt.,  614),  six  joints.  Signoret 
(Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  4  Ser.,  t.  viii,  377),  seven  joints,  1  very  short,  2  larger, 
globose,  three  following  almost  filiform,  3rd  longest,  contracted  a  little  in  the  middle, 
3,  5,  6  and  7  sub-equal,  together  scarcely  longer  than  3.  Signoret  gives  seven  joints 
as  a  normal  generic  character. 

A.  aceris,  Geoffr.,  Bouche  (Stctt.  ent.  Zeit.,  xii,  109),  S ,  ten  joints,  1  and  2  almost 
spherical,  3  longish  and  thicker,  4  thin,  as  long  as  the  first  three  together,  5  shorter, 
6  thin,  longer  than  4,  the  remainder  oblong,  shorter,  in  length  sub-equal :  ?  ,  nine 
joints  of  like  proportions.  Signoret  (op.  cit.,  p.  394),  seven  joints,  1  short,  globose, 
2  twice  as  long,  clavate,  3  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  2,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
last  four,  undulated,  very  small  at  its  base,  afterwards  thicker ;  4  and  7  of  equal 
length  and  shortest ;  5  and  6  of  equal  length,  and  a  little  longer  than  4  and  7  ;  5 
globose  at  the  extremity  ;  the  last  five  circularly  striate. 

A.  asarumis,  Shimer  (Trans.  Amer.  Ento.  Soc,  i,  281),  six  joints,  Ist  thick, 
clavate. 

Koch  (Pflanzenlause,  p.  324)  describes  four  species  :  chelidonii,  Latr. ;  brassicts, 
Koch  ;  carpini,  Koch  ;  lovicerce,  Koch  ;  all  as  having  six  joints  in  the  antennse  ;  but 
on  pi.  54,  figs.  393,  394,  395  and  39G  all  four  have  seven  joints.  He  says  of  A. 
lonicene,  "  Das  vierte  Glied  der  Fiihler  in  drei  Gelenke  abgetheilt." 

Signoret  {op.  cit.,  p.  381)  remarks,  respecting  the  intercalary  joints  of  the 
antennce,  "  As  to  the  4th  joint  of  the  antennse  being  divided  into  several,  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  is  seen  more  or  less  in  all  the  joints  of  the  antennae  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  and  is  more  or  less  visible  according  to  the  aspect  examined."  This  is  doubt- 
less the  key  to  the  discrepancies  exhibited  in  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  more 
than  the  normal  seven  joints  that  I  have  referred  to  ;  where  only  six  joints  are 
recorded,  I  must  believe  that  the  basal  joint  has  been  regarded  as  an  antenniferous 
process.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  consequence  of  the  farinosity,  the 
intercalary  joints,  and  the  transverse  striation  (which  is  very  evident  under  a  high 
power),  the  recognition  of  the  normal  number  of  articulations  is  very  difficult;  yet 
I  believe  I  have  given  those  of  this  species  correctly. 

In  September,  1886,  I  saw  some  larvse  of  an  AJeurodes  attached 
to  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  black  and  red  currant  buslies 
{Bihes  niqrum  and  rulrum),  and  as  they  did  not  agree  with  any  de- 
scription, I  concluded  they  were  a  new  species ;  but  to  be  sure,  I  sent 
some  to  Dr.  Franz  Low,  Vienna,  and  he  confirmed  my  belief.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  imago  would  a})pear  before  or  in  October,  but  the 
larva)  remained  on  the  leaves,  and  fell  with  them  late  in  October.  I 
then  gathered  a  quantity  and  put  them  into  an  open  plant  pot,  where 
they  remained  exposed  to  the  weather  all  the  winter.  I  also  put  some 
five  or  six  into  a  gauze-covered  glass  and  kept  indoors,  and  I  gummed 
a  dozen  on  to  card.  Of  the  latter  one  became  an  imago  in  about  a 
week  ;  one  only  of  those  in  the  glass  was  transformed  in  February. 
At  the  end  of  April  I  sent  a  few  of  those  kept  out  of   doors  to  Dr. 
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Low,  and  he  obtained  from  them  seven  perfect  insects  in  May.  Of 
the  remainder  that  I  had  kept  out  of  doors,  two  only  developed  on 
June  6th,  but  no  more  came  out,  and  it  was  not  until  June  30th  and 
during  the  following  week  that  I  saw  a  few  on  the  currant  trees  in 
the  garden.  The  wonder  is  that  there  were  any,  for  after  I  had 
gathered  up  the  fallen  leaves  there  were  two  or  three  days  of  con- 
tinuous rain,  and  then  no  more  leaves  were  to  be  seen,  for  all  that  had 
remained  had  been  buried  by  worms,  and  the  adherent  insects  with 
them.  Such  are  the  chances  and  changes  of  their  life  ;  this  season 
has  not  been  more  propitious,  for  very  few  larvae  have  appeared,  and 
I  also  may  have  helped  to  thin  the  race. 

8,  Beaufort  Gardens,  Lewisham  : 
October  22nd,  1887. 


NOTES   ON   SOME   NOEWEGIAN    CRAMBI. 
BT    a.    T.    BAKEE,    F.L  S. 

When  my  friend  Dr.  Jordan  Vv'as  in  Norway  last  autumn,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1885,  he  made  some  interesting  captures  among  the 
Cramii,  all  of  which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  ;  and  as,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  little  is  known  of  the  Scandanavian  insect 
fauna,  amongst  the  majority  of  the  British  entomologists,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  list  of  all  he  took  of  this  genus. 

Crambus  cerussellus,  Schif. — One  ?  was  taken  at  Trondhjem,  on 
July  6th. 

C.  alienellus,  Zk. — Several  of  this  species  were  taken  in  one  of 
the  marshy  tracts  at  Koppang  during  the  first  week  of  July  ;  one 
very  dark  specimen  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  white  inner  margin 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  nearest  British  allies  to  alienellus  are  hamel- 
lus  and  dttmetellus,  between  which,  with  several  intermediate  species, 
Dr.  Wocke  places  it,  in  his  and  Staudinger's  catalogue.  I  append  a 
short  description  of  it : — 

Olive-brown,  occasionally  with  a  slight  golden  lustre,  with  a  narrow  white 
longitudinal  stripe,  distinctly  toothed  somewhat  beyond  the  middle,  followed  by  a 
small  white  blotch.  The  longitudinal  stripe  does  not  reach  quite  so  near  the  eosta 
as  in  dumetellus.  Just  in  front  of  the  hind  margin  is  the  usual  angled,  oblique, 
shining,  lead-coloured  line,  from  the  costa  to  the  inner  margin,  which  inner  margin 
is  whitish,  once  intersected  with  brown  near  the  centre.  The  hind-wings  are 
brownish-grey. 

C.  pratellus,  L. — Common  everywhere,  and  some  very  dark  and 
silvery-sti'eaked   forms   occurred,   one   being   so  much  streaked,   and 
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having  no  more  than  a  trace  of  the  usual  longitudinal  white  stripe 
that  I  think  it  must  he  a  hybrid  hetwoen  prafelhis  and  hortuellus. 

C.  dumetellus,  Hb. — Several  fine  specimens  occurred  at  Elverum 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  they  are  brighter  than  most  of  my  conti- 
nental specimens,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  one  or  two  examples 
which  I  took  at  Chamouuix.  I  notice  a  curious  circumstance  with  this 
insect :  all  my  English  specimens,  from  the  New  Forest  and  the  south 
of  England,  are  much  brighter  and  more  golden  in  colour  than  any 
continental  ones,  whilst  some  eight  or  nine  Scotch  examples  from 
Rannoch  revert  to  the  duller  hue. 

G.  hortuellus,  Hb. — This  was  also  abundant  everywhere,  some  of 
the  cJ  being  unusually  dark  ;  there  are  also  one  or  two  specimens 
approaching  the  Lapland  variety,  viontanellus,  so  closely  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them. 

C.  truncatellus,  Zett. — Dr.  Jordan  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
one  of  this  fine  species  at  Tuset  on  July  9th.  It  has  no  near  ally 
among  our  Cramhi ;  the  following  description  may,  therefore,  be 
useful : — 

Ground-colour  greyish,  ■with  two  oblique  rust-brown  stripes  from  the  costa  to 
the  inner  margin,  the  posterior  one  dentated.  The  hind  margin  is  broadly  bor- 
dered with  rust-brown,  and  the  costa  is  also  browner  than  the  inner  margin.  Fringes 
brown,  tessellated  with  white.     Hind-wings  darker  grey. 

My  Norway  specimen  is  much  darker  and  uniformly  browner 
than  those  I  have  from  Lapland ;  the  two  oblique  stripes  are  also 
somewhat  obliterated.  This  Cramhus  has,  I  believe,  only  been  hitherto 
recorded  from  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Livonia.  Herr  A.  Bang-Haas 
tells  me  that  Dr.  Staudinger  and  he  have  never  received  it  from 
Norway,  so  that  this  is  probably  a  new  locality  for  it. 

O.falsellus,  Schiff. — Faleida  ;  end  of  August. 

C.  myelins,  Hb. — Ormein  (Eomsdal)  ;  end  of  August.  One  speci- 
men of  this  local  and  widely  dispersed  insect  occurred. 

C.furcatellns,  Zett. — This  was  taken  rarely  at  Jerkin,  during  the 
second  week  in  July  ;  the  specimens  do  not  vary  from  the  typical 
form. 

C.  culmellus,  L.  S.  N. — This  was  also  abundant  everywhere,  and 
is  of  the  typical  form. 

C.  tristellus,  S.  Y. — The  ordinary  form  occurred  at  Faleida  at  the 
end  of  August. 

C.  perlellus,  Sc. — Dr.  Jordan  took  only  one  specimen  at  Christi- 
ania,  which  is  also  of  the  ordinary  silvery  form. 

16,  Clarendon  "Road,  Edgbaston  : 
February  1th,  1888. 
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ON   THE   KNOT-HOEN    LARVA   WHICH    INFESTS   THE   CONES   OF 

SPRUCE    FIR. 

BT    H.    T.    STAINTON,    F.R.S. 

Since  the  publication  ol"  Mr.  Atmore's  notes  on  the  larva  of  Ne- 
pJiopteryx  ahietella,  "prhich  he  met  with  burrowing  in  old  and  young 
shoots  of  Scotch  fir  (Plnus  sylvestris)  in  the  spring,  my  attention  has 
been  called  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  to  a  larva  found  in  the  cones  of 
spruce  fir  (Pinus  ahies  or  Abies  exceJsa)  in  the  autumn,  which  he  had 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Nepliopteryx  ahietella. 

The  perfect  insects  bred  by  Dr.  Wood  certainly  seem  to  be  re- 
ferable to  the  splendidella,  H.-S.  (the  name  now  adopted  by  M.  Eagonot, 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag ,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  224;,  for  the  sylvestrella  of  his  Eevision, 
Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  52)  ;  as  probably  this  insect  is  still  in  very 
few  of  our  collections,*  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  note  books  of  the  late  W.  Buckler,  so  as  to 
call  attention  more  emphatically  to  this  insect  and  its  curious  habits. 

Notes  on  Phycis  abietella  from  Mb.  W.  Buckler's  Note  Books. 

On  August  16th,  1874,  I  received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Wood  a  spruce  fir  cone 
containing  a  larva,  whose  ravages  were  plainly  perceptible  by  the  extruded  particles 
of  light  fawn  coloured  frass  from  some  of  the  scales,  which  still  adhered  by  a  thread 
or  two  of  silk  to  the  cone.  It  was  not  till  the  26th  that  I  was  able  to  secure  this 
individual  to  figure  and  describe,  although  on  two  previous  occasions  I  obtained  a 
transient  glimpse  of  it  as  it  left  one  part  of  the  cone  and  entered  another  part ;  but 
on  this  occasion  I  caught  it  on  the  calico  cover  of  the  glass  vessel  that  contained  the 
cone,  and  then  took  the  following  description  :  — 

Larva,  when  stretched  out,  is  just  half  an  inch  in  length,  rather  slender  in  pro- 
portion, stoutest  at  the  thoracic  segments,  the  others  a  little  less  but  tolerably 
uniform  in  width  to  the  twelfth,  whence  it  tapered  a  little  to  the  extremity  of  the 
thirteenth,  which  was  rounded  ;  the  head  a  little  flattened,  rather  broad,  but  not  so 
broad  as  the  second  segment,  which  is  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  transverse  wrinkles  on  these  being  rather  deep,  while  on  the  others,  one 
moderately  deep,  followed  by  a  fainter  one,  sub-divides  each  of  them  at  about  two- 
thirds  fi'om  the  beginning  ;  anterior  legs  well  developed,  the  ventral  and  anal  ones 
moderately  and  much  under  the  body. 

The  head  is  shining  and  of  a  pitchy  blackness,  above  paler  on  the  top  of  the 
lobes  and  brown  beneath  ;  a  broad,  black,  shining,  semicircular  plate  is  on  the  second 
segment,  the  skin  of  the  body  is  without  gloss,  and  of  a  rich  reddish-  (rather 
chocolate-)  brown  colour  above  on  the  back  and  sides,  becoming  a  little  paler  on 
the  belly ;  on  the  sides  at  the  segmental  divisions  the  skin  appears  paler,  of  a  greyish 
glistening  tint,  seen  only  when  the  larva  is  fidly  stretched  out ;  the  tubercular  dots 
are  small,  black,  and  shining,  each  emitting  a  fine  and  longish  hair ;  spiracles  round, 

*  Mr.  P.  B.  Mason  has  specimens  of  splendidella  which  are  undoubtedly  liritish,  but  of  which 
the  localities  are  not  known.  They  were  obtained  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin 
Brown,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  and  other  reliable  sources. 
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very  minute,  of  ground  colour,  faintly  outlined  with  blact  ;  a  pale  faint  patch  of 
ochreous  is  on  the  back  of  the  twelftli  segment,  and  on  the  thirteenth  it  is  paler 
still,  and  has  there  a  dark  brown  sub-dorsal  stripe,  and  the  surface  is  shining. 

In  the  sub-dorsal  regions  of  the  3rd  and  12th  segments  is  an  occllated  spot  of 
greyish  or  whitish-grey,  witli  black  centre,  bearing  a  hair. 

Another  larva  left  its  cone  full  fed  on  September  22nd.  The  length,  when 
stretched  out,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  its  body  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  colour  on  back  and  sides  is  rather  a  bronzy-brown,  the  belly  and  lower  part  of 
sides  rather  paler  pinkish-brown  ;  a  very  fine  line  or  thread  of  ground  colour  divides 
the  pitchy-blackish  plate  on  second  segment,  which  is  margined  in  front  by  a  portion 
of  the  brown  skin  next  the  head. 

Mr.  Wood  having  kindly  given  me  the  result  of  his  careful  experience  with 
these  larvDD,  I  here  quote  from  his  advice  :  — 

"  I  think  they  do  best  when  the  cone  is  kept  on  its  side,  and  not  standing  on 
end.  I  have  found  them  so  far  not  difficult  to  rear.  The  only  time  when  they  want 
a  little  management  is  just  after  they  have  shed  the  last  skin,  or  the  last  but  one  ; 
should  they  at  that  time  be  out  of  their  burrow,  it  is  useless  then  to  put  them  on  an 
ordinary  cone,  as  they  will  not  make  any  attempt  to  eat  into  it,  but  wander  about 
and  would  ultimately  die.  The  plan  is  to  get  a  dry  cone,  and  break  off  some  of  the 
scales,  so  as  to  leave  a  rough  surface  ;  as  soon  as  tlie  larva  is  put  upon  this,  all  ten- 
dency to  wander  vanishes;  it  soon  sets  about  spinning  a  hiding  place,  making  it  very 
secure,  and  taking  plenty  of  time  over  it,  for  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty-six 
hours  before  it  runs  out  a  little  covered  way  to  the  fresh  cone  that  has  been  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  other. 

''  It  seems  to  be  very  impatient  of  exposure,  more  particularly  when  left  feeble 
from  the  process  of  moulting,  for  it  has  been  only  at  this  particular  time  this  care 
has  been  required.  At  an  earlier  age  it  is  able  to  creep  under  a  scale,  and  a  few 
threads  will  complete  the  concealment." 

I  found  the  first  larva  when  it  left  Ihc  cone  wander  about  until  it  died,  refusing 
to  attack  the  fresh  cone  supplied  to  it.  Mr.  Wood  then  kindly  sent  me  a  cone  con- 
taining two  larva?  approaching  maturity  on  the  12th  of  September,  intimating  that 
I  might  expect  to  see  one  of  them  out  of  the  cone  in  about  ten  days'  time  in  search 
of  a  place  for  spinning  up.  This  was  a  most  exact  prognostication,  for  though  I 
looked  daily  into  the  pot  after  it,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  heap  of 
brown  frass  that  steadily  accumulated  at  the  bottom,  yet  no  larva  made  its  appear- 
ance till  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  when  I  beheld  it  hanging  down  from  the  cone, 
apparently  examining  the  smooth  surface  of  the  jam  pot. 

After  taking  the  note  of  its  size  and  appearance  before  recorded,  and  securing 
its  portrait,  I  put  it  into  a  pot  prepared  with  earth  at  the  bottom,  on  which  were 
placed  a  fresh  cone  and  an  old  brown  one,  with  some  pieces  of  touch  wood,  and  after 
it  was  placed  on  the  old  cone  it  examined  the  surface  of  the  fresh  one  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  returning  to  the  old  one,  descended  to  the  peaty  earth,  over  which  it 
crept  to  the  touch  wood,  amongst  which  it  speedily  disappeared. 

The  second  inhabitant  of  the  cone  (now  on  flie  28th)  continued  to  feed,  as 
evidenced  by  grains  of  frass  continuing  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
beneath  the  hole  by  which  its  co-tenant  had  previoiislj'  left  it. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  me  "  that  several  larva?   will   often  agree   together  in   a  single 
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cone,  when  probably  they  take  care  not  to  encroach  on  each  other.  I  had  no  less 
than  six  in  one  cone  ;  for  some  reason  or  otlier  they  had  preferred  it  to  others  that 
were  alongside.  They  will,  however,  fight  sometimes.  A  full-fed  fellow  emerged 
one  day,  and  as  it  was  smaller  than  any  of  the  others  had  been,  I  thought  it  might 
not  have  done  feeding,  and  introduced  it  into  an  opening  that  was  apparently  tenant- 
less  ;  the  animal  went  in  readily  enough  to  half  its  length,  and  then  began  to  back 
out,  which  I  tried  to  prevent,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  the  next  moment  the  larva 
wriggled  out  and  lay  for  an  appreciable  time  twisting  on  the  cone,  held  bull-dog 
fashion  by  the  neck  by  another  larva.     Blood  was  drawn." 

Fig.  23,  1877.  In  1877,  on  September  7th,  I  received  from  Dr.  Wood  a  spruce 
fir  cone  containing  a  much  finer  larva  than  either  I  had  seen  previously  ;  it  measured 
rather  more  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  of  rather  stout  figure,  uniform  in 
size,  except  that  it  tapered  slightly  from  the  third  segment  forward  to  the  head  the 
smallest,  the  13th  segment  very  slightly  tapering. 

In  colour  the  head  black-brown,  plate  on  the  second  segment  also  with  wide 
dorsal  division  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back  of  the  larva,  a  rather  reddish-brown, 
beneath  the  spiracles  this  colour  is  abruptly  separated  from  the  rather  paler  colour 
of  the  belly,  most  defined  posteriorly  ;  the  dorsal  line  is  rather  darker  brown,  but 
on  the  13th  segment  becomes  obliterated  by  a  broad  pale  stripe,  relieved  by  a  dark 
blackish-brown  stripe  on  either  side ;  on  the  back  the  tubercular  dots  are  black, 
reddish-brown  on  the  belly  ;  ocellated  spot  of  whitish,  with  black  centres,  on  side  of 
3rd  and  12th  segments,  with  extra  long  hair  and  a  fine  brown  hair  from  each  dot. 

This  larva  was  observed  out  of  the  cone  on  September  14th,  when  I  figured  it, 
it  was  afterwards  placed  with  the  cone  in  a  jam  pot  containing  small  fragments  of 
rotten  wood,  and  the  moth  emerged  on  June  14th,  1878. 

On  looking  afterwards  for  the  empty  cocoon  I  found  it  at  just  the  distance  of 
one-fourth  from  the  bottom,  just  inside  the  scales,  at  a  part  where  they  had  been 
much  ravaged  or  broken  away  ;  it  was  oval  in  form,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
composed  of  whitish  silk,  but  all  (except  the  part  attached  to  the  cone)  was  entirely 
covered  with  brown  frass.  The  pupa  skin  (damaged  by  extraction)  seemed  to  have 
been  about  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  light  reddish- 
brown  shining  colour. 

On  October  8th,  1879,  I  received  an  infested  cone  of  spruce  fir  from  Dr.  Wood, 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  singular  feature  in  the  economy  of  this  species.  Pinned 
to  the  cone  I  found  a  round  flattish  cocoon  of  white  silk,  partly  covered  with  frass, 
containing  a  living  larva  of  last  year  (1878)  lying  curled  in  a  ring.  This  cocoon  he 
tells  me  is  a  false  or  temporary  cocoon,  or  hibernaculum,  constructed  simply  for 
hibernation  ;  and  that  when  the  larva  intends  to  pupate,  it  will  come  out  and  form 
another,  the  true  cocoon,  of  the  usual  oval  shape.  Dr.  Wood  afiirms  it  to  be  the 
ordinary  habit  of  this  larva  to  form  these  two  kinds  of  cocoons,  although  occasionally 
an  individual  is  met  with  that  dispenses  with  the  round  temporary  one,  and  acts 
like  the  one  I  had  in  1877,  which  pi-oduced  the  moth  in  June,  1878. 

Last  autumn  (1878)  Dr.  Wood  found  an  infested  cone  ;  it  was  put  in  a  tin. 
On  opening  this  in  May,  1879,  a  larva  was  disturbed  whilst  making  its  pupating 
cocoon,  and  though  this  contretemps  happened  twice,  it  would  not  be  baulked  of  its 
intention,  and  in  good  time  produced  the  moth.  On  October  7th,  when  cleaning 
out  this  tin  for  something  else.  Dr.  Wood  found  in  one  of  the  corners  under  a  few 
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loose  8calc8  throe  of  the  round  flatfish  cocoons  ;  one  was  empty,  and  had  previously 
contained  the  larva  whose  history  had  just  been  given  ;  another  held  a  dead  larva  ; 
and  the  third  Dr.  Wood  kindly  enclosed  to  me,  which  I  received  (together  with  an 
infested  cone)  October  8th,  T879. 

This  round,  flattish  case,  containing  a  larva,  I  figured  on  October  23rd,  and  kept 
apart  with  a  bit  of  an  old  cone  quite  dry  of  the  year  1877. 

The  infested  cone  that  came  with  it  I  also  kept  separate.  In  writing  to  Dr. 
Wood  I  expressed  an  opinion  I  had  held  for  some  time,  that  the  small  larva;  I  had 
received  from  him  late  in  autumn  in  former  years  could  not  be  full  grown,  as  they 
did  not  produce  a  moth,  though  I  had  kept  them  over  two  years ;  but  that  when  a 
larva  came  from  him  to  me  much  larger  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  others,  that  larva  produced  the  moth.  A  fact  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  larval  life  extending  over  two  seasons. 

To  this  Dr.  Wood  replied  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  question  you  have  raised  as  to  the  length  of  the  larval  life 
of  abietella  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  I  told  you  all  the  larvfo  do  not  form  the 
round  cocoons,  and  I  think  it  is  more  especially  the  earlier  and  better  fed  ones  that 
do  not.  This  is  in  favour  of  your  views,  but  against  it  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  th.e  full-fed  larvse  construct  them.  Then  again,  the  insect  I  bred  this  summer 
occupied  just  such  another  cocoon  ;  it  deserted  it  in  May,  showed  no  desire  to  eat, 
but  at  once  began  to  construct  an  ordiiiary  shaped  one  in  which  to  pupate. 

"  The  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  by  these  facts  has  been,  that  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  in  the  history  of  this  insect  it  was  a  two  years'  feeder,  making 
use  of  these  round  cocoons  in  the  first  year  as  hibcrnacula,  but  that,  although  it  has 
now  become  a  one  year  feeder,  the  memory  of  the  old  habit  is  not  altogether  lost, 
and  is  called  into  action  perhaps  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  or  want  of  nutritious- 
ness  in  the  food,  causing  the  larva  to  be  somewhat  imperfectly  fed.  But  it  is  an 
intricate  question." — October  lUh,  1879. 


.\   NEW   SPECIES   OF    CE AMBUS  FROM   COLOEADO. 
BY    T.    D.    A.    COCKERELL. 

Mr.  ITonry  Edwards,  of  New  York,  lias  been  land  enougli  to 
examine  a  box  of  moths  collected  by  me  last  year,  and,  among  several 
other  species  of  interest,  is  a  Crnmhus  to  which  he  appends  the  note 
"  not  described,"  and  which  I  therefore  characterize  as  follows  : — 

Crambus  VhjR,  n.  sp. 

Length,  9^  mill.  ;  alarexp.,24  mm.  Primaries  warm  yellowish-brown,  suffused 
with  a  dark  shade  (inclining  somewhat  to  reddisli-brown)  on  costa,  extending  over 
about  one-third  of  the  wing.  There  is  a  slightly  paler  patch  (1  mm.  long)  on  the 
costal  margin  near  the  apex.  Of  the  area  below  the  dark  shade,  the  inner  three- 
eigliths  is  pale  yellowish-brown,  sprinkled  with  blackish  and  with  pale  scales  ;  beyond 
this  there  is  an  indistinct  but  rather  broad  oblique  band,  composed  of  an  inner  pale 
and  an  outer  dark  portion.     I'^xtcrual  to  this  is  another  band,  similar  in  ])roportion8, 
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but  having  the  inner  portion  yellowish-brown  and  the  outer  pale.  Then  comes  a 
pale  greyish  area,  and  then  a  third  band,  the  zigzag  band  seen  in  other  members  of 
the  genus  ;  this  is  yellowish-brown,  bordered  with  whitish  internally,  and  having  a 
broader  but  somewhat  indistinct  grey  external  border.  Between  this  and  the  outer 
margin  is  a  greyish-brown  area.  On  the  outer  margin  are  eight  dark  grey  spots,  the 
first  three  being  enclosed  in  the  dark  area  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  and  the 
last  two  being  almost  obsolete.     Fringe  pale  greyish-brown. 

Secondaries  plumbeous-grey,  slightly  lutescent.  Eyes  grey.  Palpi,  head  and 
thorax  yellowish-grey.  Abdomen  grey,  with  the  lower  border  of  each  segment  pale 
yellowish-brown. 

Under-side  of  wings  pale  grey,  with  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  costal  margin  of 
primaries.     Legs  pale  yollowish-grey. 

Hal.  :  near  Ula,  Custer  Co.,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A.,  1887. 

Among  the  other  Lepidopterous  captures  of  the  past  year  are  a 
probably  new  Alucita,  and  undetermined  species  of  Agrotis,  Gidnria, 
and  Eupitliecia,  as  well  as  several  interesting  known  forms.  On 
August  4th  I  took  Nomopliila  noctuella  in  Cottonwood  Gulch,  Saguache 
Co.,  adding  another  locality  for  this  cosmopolitan  insect. 

The  Chrysomelid  beetle  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  case  of 
mimicry  on  p.  214,  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  C.  V.  Eiley,  and  proves 
to  be  Disonycha  punctigera,  Le  Conte. 

West  Cliff,  Colorado : 

March  15th,  1888. 


Cecidomyia  nigra,  Meigen. — For  some  years  past  my  Marie  Louise  pears  have 
been  much  infested  by  Dipterous  larvse,  which  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  crop 
soon  after  the  pears  had  set.  On  sending  some  of  the  little  infested  pears  to 
Mr.  E.  Fitch,  he  informed  me  that  they  were  inhabited  by  the  larva;  of  C.  nigra,  Mg., 
but  that  they  had  not  been  reared  of  late  years,  and  that  it  was  not  known  to  which 
division  of  the  genus  Cecidomyia  the  insect  belonged.  The  next  year,  1886,  I  sent 
a  supply  of  the  pears  to  Mr.  P.  Inchbald,  of  Fulwith  Grange,  who  is  usually  very 
successful  in  rearing  Cecids  and  other  Dipterous  parasites.  These  infested  pears  are 
mentioned  by  him,  Ent.,  Feb.,  1887,  p.  35,  but  he  did  not  rear  a  single  specimen  the 
following  spring.  I  therefore,  last  June,  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Inchbald,  Dr.  Meade, 
Mr.  E.  Fitch,  and  Miss  Ormerod,  hoping  that  one  or  more  would  be  able  io  rear 
them.  We  had  been  much  perplexed  by  Mr.  Inchbald  having  reared  a  number  of  a 
species  of  Sciara  and  no  Cecidomyia,  and  began  to  think  that  the  larvre  must  be  a 
Sciara.  But  Miss  Ormerod,  on  seeing  the  little  larvae,  at  once  gave  her  opinion  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  larvse  of  a  Cecidomyia.  Seeing  Mr.  Inchbald's  notice  in  the 
Entomologist,  Professor  Kiley  wrote  to  him  from  Washington  and  expressed  a  great 
interest  in  the  subject,  since  a  pear  orchard  in  America  had  been  suffering  from  what 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  same  insect.  He  also  sent  the  "  Report  of 
the  Entomologist  for  1885,"  in  which  the  insect  is  carefully  described  and  figured  in 
the  larva,  pupa  and  imago  states.  I  therefore  sent  some  of  the  pears  infested  with 
these  larvce  to  America,  which  the  Professor  found  agreed  mobt  closely  with  those 
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which  ho  had  described  as  C.  (DiplosisJ  nigra,  Mg.j  or  C.  pyrivora,  Riley,  if  it  was 
thought  to  bo  different  from  Meigen's  species.  No  authentic  specimens  are  in 
existence,  while  the  description  is  somewhat  vague.  This  spring,  both  Mr.  Inchbald 
and  Dr.  Meade  have  reared  the  insect,  the  former  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
Dr.  Meade  has  undertaken  carefully  to  describe  it.  The  habits  of  the  insect  are  well 
given  by  several  authors,  but  I  have  no  books  at  hand  to  refer  to.  One  of  the  earliest 
accounts  in  English  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  "  A  Treatise  on  Insects,  by  Vincent 
Kollar,  translated  by  J.  &  M.  Loudon,  with  notes  by  Westwood,  London,  1840, 
pp.  292 — 295."  ScJimidbergcr's  account  is  there  given  in  full,  and  Professor  Riley 
gives  a  long  extract  in  his  paper.  I  will,  however,  quote  briefly  from  Professor  Riley's 
own  account,  merely  premising  that  in  every  particular  it  agi-ees  with  our  insect  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  "  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  flower-end  of  the  fruit 
even  bofore  it  sets,  the  fruit  grows  and  soon  assumes  a  somewhat  distorted  appearance, 
occasionally  seeming  abnormally  round,"  and,  I  may  add,  generally  swells  much  faster 
than  the  uninjured  fruit.  "If  one  of  these  young  pears  be  cut  open,  there  will  be  found 
from  ten  to  thirty  little  yellowish-white  maggots,  usually  attaining  their  full  growth 
before  the  interior  of  the  pear  has  been  entirely  consumed.  When  full-grown  they 
leave  the  fruit  and  drop  to  the  ground.  They  burrow  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
depending  on  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  but  riircly  exceed  an  inch.  The  larvae  progress 
by  a  series  of  skips  and  jumps  by  which  they  fling  themselves  an  inch  or  more."  For 
further  particulars  I  would  refer  to  the  papers  above-mentioned,  and  to  Dr.  Meade's 
forthcoming  notice.  Although  the  insect  seems  to  prefer  the  Marie  Louise  pears  it 
occurs  also  in  other  pears.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  whether  this  Pear  Midge 
is  of  general  distribution  in  Britain. — E.  N.  Bloomfield,  Guestling :  April  llth, 
1888. 

Ephestia  semirufa  in  Devon  forty  years  ago. — It  must  be  quite  forty  years  ago 
that  I  used  to  take  Phycita  semirufa  (as  it  was  then  termed).  At  that  time  my 
father  and  mother  lived  in  a  house  in  Old  Market  Street,  Teignmouth  :  there  were 
then,  and  are  still,  a  row  of  houses  with  their  backs  to  the  street,  and  with  the  gardens 
belonging  to  them  sloping  down  to  the  river  Teign  ;  the  walls  of  our  garden  were 
thickly  covered  with  ivy,  evidently  of  many  years'  growth  ;  from  this  we  could 
always,  in  July  and  August,  by  beating,  obtain  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  Phycita, 
which  was  named  for  us  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  J.  C.  Dale,  semirufa,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  according  to  Haworth  is  doubtful.  As  the  insect  was  much 
wanted  by  those  with  whom  we  corresponded,  and  to  whose  help  we  owed  all  our 
little  stock  of  knowledge,  many  specimens  were  taken  and  distributed,  but  all,  without 
doubt,  bad,  and  set  after  the  fashion  of  school  boys.  It  varied  much,  but  the  ground 
colour  was  always  more  or  less  pale  ochrcous,  or  ochreous-grey.  There  was  no  food 
for  it,  such  as  an  Ephestia  would  eat,  save  the  rubbish  on  the  wall  under  the  ivy,  or 
the  birds'  nests  in  it,  but,  in  common  with  many  other  insects,  notably  Trijjhana 
janthina,  interjecta,  orbona  {comes) ,  and  2>ronuba,  it  used  the  ivy  as  a  shelter.  Once, 
I  believe,  we  reared  it  in  a  store  box  of  other  Lepidoptera,  wlierc  the  larva  was  an 
unbidden  guest,  but  this  may  possibly  have  been  some  other  Ephestia.  If  the  walls 
of  the  old  gardens  are  still  crumbling  and  grown  over  with  ivy,  no  doubt  the  insect 
is  as  common  as  ever,  but  if  they  have  been  cleaned,  swept,  aud  garnished,  with  equal 
certainty  semirtfa  exists  there  no  longer.     The  only  fruits  which   the  larva  could 
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have  used  as  a  pabulum,  save  those  of  ordinary  flowers,  were  the  feathered  achenia 
of  a  clematis  which  grew  over  the  front  of  the  house  ;  Lavatera  arhorea  and  Lycium 
harharum  also  grew  more  freely  than  is  usual  in  gardens. — R.  C.  R.  Jordan, 
ITarborne  Road,  Edgbaston  :  April,  1888. 

Papilio  licolor,  W.  F.  Kirhy,  :=  P.  Lesches,  Oodman  and  Salvin. — The  4th  part 
of  Mr.  H.  Grose  Smith's  "Rhopalocera  Exotica"  (April,  1888),  contains  a  figure 
of  the  Papilio  recently  described  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Kirby  as  P.  bicolor.  This  insect 
now  proves  to  be  the  same  as  P.  Lesches  described  by  Mr.  Godraan  and  myself  in 
1880.  Its  synonymy  stands  thus  : — 
Papilio  Lesches,  Godm.  and  Salv.,  P.Z.S.  (1880),  p.  614. 

P.  bicolor,  W.  F.  Kirby,  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.H.  (5),  xix,  p.  361  (1887)  ;  Smith  and 
Kirby,   Ehop.  Exot.,  Pap.  iii,  fig.  3,  4  (1888). 

Our  specimens  were  taken  about  thirty  miles  from  Port  Moresby,  S.E.  New 
Guinea,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Goldie. — O.  Salvin,  London  :  April  1st,  1888. 

Distribution,  time  of  appearance,  habits,  size,  Sfc,  of  the  genus  Selenia. — For 
Mr.  Merrifield's  information  I  may  state  that  illunaria  occurs  commonly  here, 
emerging  in  April  and  May,  being  large  well-marked  specimens,  expanding  from 
1"  6'"  to  1"  8'".  Several  years  ago  I  bred  two  specimens  of  the  small  summer 
variety  in  August  from  larvte  beaten  in  June,  and  which  I  now  have  in  my  collection, 
expanse  1"  V" ;  whether  the  larva  would  have  undergone  its  transformations,  and 
the  imago  emerged  during  the  summer  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  doubtful,  as  I  have 
never  taken  nor  heard  of  the  summer  form  being  taken  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Illustraria  does  not  occur  with  us,  but  lunaria  occurs  spai'ingly.  I,  this  year, 
collected  two  pupfB  of  this  species,  which  I  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  two  fine  males 
emerged  nearly  a  month  ago — the  usual  time  of  appearance  out  of  doors  is,  however, 
early  in  June.  I  would  not  like  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  my  recollection  of  the 
position  of  the  wings  when  at  rest  is  that  they  met  over  the  back  like  illunaria.  I  will, 
however,  endeavour  to  find  another  pupa,  and  will  note  particularly  their  position, 
should  I  be  fortunate  in  my  quest  and  the  insect  emerge.  Ours  are  all  fine  dark 
coloured  specimens,  approximating  to  illustraria  in  hue,  and  expanding  1"  8'",  much 
darker  than  my  specimens  from  the  South. — J.  Gaednee,  8,  Friar  Terrace,  Hartlepool : 
March  20th,  1888. 

Quedius  longicornis,  Kr. — I  am  glad  to  supplement  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler's 
capture  of  a  specimen  of  this  rare  beetle  with  that  of  other  three  specimens  taken 
on  our  sandhills  during  last  summer.  I  have  recently  had  them  returned  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Blatch,  who  has  kindly  named  them  for  me,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  their  correct  determination.  This  species  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  list,  not  being  recorded  iuBold's  Coleopteraoi  i]xe 
two  counties. — Id. 

The  specific  characters  of  Aepus  marinus  and  Robinii.  —  The  following 
observations  of  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  elytra  of  A'cpits  marinus  and 
Aepus  Robinii,  noted  by  the  writer  of  this  paragraph,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  will  probably  be  found  useful  for  the  more  easy  determination 
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of  specimens  of  the  Coleoptera  in  question,  as  a  deOnite  character  is  suggested  for 

each  insect. 

i.  Apex  of  elytra  truncate,  apical  sutural  angle  rather  more  than  a  right 

angle  MARiNrs. 

ii.  Apices  of  elytra  separately  produced  lobe-like,  gaping ;    apical  sutural 

angle  obliterated    KoBiNii. 

It  may  be  furthermore  remarked,  that  whilst  the  eyes  of  marinus  are  "  small, 
sunk  into  the  head,"  those  of  Robinii  are  moderately  prominent,  granulate. — 
J.  Keys,  Plymouth  :  April  1th,  1888. 

The  Worm  (?)  that  devoicreth. — The  accompanying  article,  which  appeared 
L/  under  the  above  heading  in  "The  Pharmaceutical  Journal"  of  December  10th,  1887, 
has  been  sent  to  me  as  likely  to  prove  intei'esting  to  readers  of  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  ; 
the  study,  as  the  Editor,  in  another  place,  allows  is  not  superficially  attractive,  but 
it  evidently  may  have  its  uses,  and,  in  fact,  is  said  to  have  been  already  utilized  in 
judicial  inquiries. 

"  An  investigation  that  is  going  on  in  France  as  to  the  sanitary  relations  of 
cemeteries,  which  recently  involved  the  exhumation  of  a  number  of  bodies  in  the 
burial  place  at  Ivry,  has  contributed  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  that 
ha«  been  recently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Megnin.*  The 
bodies  exhumed,  which  had  been  buried  for  known  periods  ranging  between  two  and 
three  years,  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  larvse,  pupae,  moultings,  and  even  perfect  insects 
of  various  species.  Scientific  identification  of  these  has  shown — as  might  be  expected 
— that  although  the  larviE  which  fed  on  buried  corpses  are  innumerable  as  individuals, 
the  species  are  much  fewer  than  of  those  which  attack  dead  bodies  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  Several  species  are  common  to  both  conditions,  but  some  of  them  are  evidently 
peculiar  to  the  grave,  and  two  of  them  were  previously  unknown.  It  has  also  become 
evident  that  the  larvse  of  the  Diptera  and  Coleoptera  play  a  most  active  part  in  the 
disintegration  of  bodies  buried  under  ground,  as  they  do  in  those  exposed  above 
ground,  and  that,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  the  different  species  make  their 
appearance  in  regular  succession,  not  simultaneously.  In  the  corpses  that  were 
exhumed  after  being  in  the  earth  two  years,  it  was  obvious  that  the  role  of  the  larvse 
of  certain  Dipterous  flics  (Calliphora  vomitoria  and  Curtoneura  stabulans)  had  been 
long  played  out,  it  having  commenced  probably  at  the  time  of  burial,  if  not  before. 
Tliese  had  been  succeeded  by  the  larvse  of  another  Dipterous  species  {Anthomyia  sp.) ; 
whilst  the  larvse  of  still  another  member  of  the  same  order  (Fhora  aterrimd)  had 
been  carrying  on  the  work  so  recently  that  myriads  of  the  insects  were  found  still  in 
the  pupal  stage,  not  having  yet  reached  the  perfect  form.  As  to  the  Coleoptera,  the 
larvffi  of  one  species  {Rhi zophagus  parallelocoUis)  were  still  in  full  activity.  It  is 
very  curious  to  learn  in  respect  to  this  insect  that  Entomologists  had  no  knowledge 
previously  of  it  in  its  larval  form.  The  perfect  beetle  was  known  to  be  met  with 
exclusively  in  the  grass  of  cemeteries,  but  how  little  its  true  business  there  was 
suspected  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  generic  name  of  "  root  eater"  conferred  upon 
it.  Another  curious  observation  that  applies  to  the  last-mentioned  two  insects  is, 
that  whilst  the  Phora  larvse  were  found  feeding  exclusively  on  lean  corpses,  the 
Rhizophagus  larvse  seemed  to  be  just  as  exclusive  in  their  preference  for  putrescent 
adipose  matter. 

*  Comptes  rendus  dc  I'Acaduinic  dcs  Sciences,  T.  cv,  No.  20,  14,  Nov.,  1887. 
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The  question  naturally  arisee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  insects  gain  access 
to  bodies,  the  majority  of  which  are  buried  in  sound  coffins  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
six  feet  underground.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  before  burial  the  eggs  of 
certain  Dipterous  flies  are  deposited  in  such  parts  as  the  nose  and  mouth  and  are 
buried  with  the  body.  This  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  bodies  buried  in  the 
summer  months  afforded  evidence  of  having  fostered  an  abundance  of  the  larvce  of 
flies  that  inevitably  occur  in  the  sick-room  during  warm  weather,  whilst  bodies  buried 
in  the  winter  were  free  from  any  sign  of  them.  As  to  access  after  burial,  it  was  found 
that  under  the  sti-ain  of  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  soil,  assisted  by  the 
influence  of  damp,  the  strongest  and  best  made  coffins  soon  gape  sufficiently  at  their 
seams  to  afford  ample  room  for  an  insect  inroad.  It  is  conjectured  that  in  many 
cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  beetle  already  specially  referred  to,  the  perfect 
insect  deposits  its  eggs  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  a  spot  under  which  a  marvellous 
instinct  tells  it  the  food  required  for  its  offspring  will  be  found  at  the  proper  moment 
in  a  suitable  condition.  When  the  larvsB  are  hatched,  they — probably  also  directed 
by  the  sense  of  smell — are  supposed  to  make  their  way  down  through  the  earth  to 
their  food,  after  the  manner  that  larvae  with  other  tastes  find  their  way  underground 
to  truffies." 

The  author  of  this  article  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  E.  parallelocoUis  is  met 
with  exclusively  in  the  grass  of  cemeteries,  as  it  has  occurred  in  the  London  district 
in  trees  infested  by.  Cossus  ligniperda,  and  also  in  Sherwood  and  Dean  Forests  :  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  once 
taken  by  Archdeacon  Hey  in  fungi  in  York  Cemetery  in  company  with  Atomaria 
Jimetarii,  and  that  Mr.  Bold  records  it  as  not  rare  in  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  districts  on  the  walls  and  tombstones  of  graveyards  ;  were  it  not  for  the 
positive  statement  that  the  larvae  were  found  actually  in  the  corpses,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  wood  of  the  coffins  that  formed  the  attraction,  as 
wood  buried  at  some  distance  in  the  ground  will  often  be  found  to  contain  certain 
species,  such  as  Anommatus  and  others ;  there  are  about  thirty  species  of  Rhizophagus 
known,  and  not  one  only,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  imply.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  description  of  the  larva  of  R.  parallelocoUis,  but  those  of  several  other  species 
are  well  known :  they  are  mostly  found  under  bark,  and  are  said  to  devour  the 
excrement  of  the  larvae  of  certain  wood-feeding  beetles  with  which  they  live,  although 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  carnivorous,  and  feed  on  the  larvae  themselves.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  before  undergoing  their  transform- 
ations, and  this  may  be  the  case  with  all ;  the  natural  habitat  of  the  perfect  beetle  is, 
however,  certainly  above  ground.  It  seems  curious  that  R.  parallelocoUis  should  be 
the  only  beetle  referred  to  as  infesting  the  coffins. — W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  : 
January  10th,  1888. 


Henry  James  Stovin  Fryer,  C.M.Z.S.,  died  prematurely  at  Yokohama,  Japan, 
on  February  17tb,  1888,  after  a  very  sliort  illness  from  bronchial  pneumonia. 
By  his  death.  Entomology  has  lost  one  of  the  best  and  most  observant  of  its  resident 
votaries  in  Japan.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fryer,  F.S.A.,  a  London 
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solicitor,  and  was  born  near  Finsburj  Square  on  June  10th,  1850.  Ilis  father  died 
before  the  subjeet  of  this  notice  was  one  year  old,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  youngest 
son  was  for  many  years  of  an  extremely  delicate  constitution.  H.  Fryer's  taste  for 
Natural  History  developed  early,  and  before  he  was  eighteen  he  had  formed  a  very 
considei-able  collection  of  British  Lepidojjtera.  His  brother,  Mr.  W.  B.  Pryer  (now 
of  British  North  Borneo),  who  is  equally  known  as  a  naturalist,  left  England  for 
China  in  1865,  and  was  followed  by  him  in  1871 ;  but  H.  Fryer's  stay  in  China  was 
short.  He  was  offered  a  position  in  Japan,  which  became  his  home,  for  he  never 
revisited  Europe,  but  intended  to  do  so  this  or  next  year.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  time,  during  which  he  held  an  official  position  at  the  University  of  Tokio, 
Mr.  Fryer  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  James  Bisset,  F.L.S.,  also  a  naturalist,  but  more  especially 
attached  to  Botany. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Japan,  Mr.  Fryer  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  islands,  and  visited  the  Asiatic  mainland.  He  also  made  an  excursion  to  Borneo 
to  meet  his  brother.  And  quite  recently  he  explored  the  Loo-Choo  (or  Ryu-Kyu) 
islands,  and  engaged  a  Japanese  collector  to  supplement  his  own  researches.  He  did 
good  work  in  all  departments  of  Japanese  Entomology,  but  especially  so  in 
Lepidoptera,  upon  which  he  published  many  notes  both  in  Japan  and  here,  sometimes 
marred  by  a  slight  absence  of  method.  His  biological  observations  on  Japanese 
Butterflies  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Quite  recently  he  projected  a  Monograph 
of  the  Butterflies,  under  the  title  "  Khopalocera  Nihonica,"  a  work  unique  of  its 
kind,  executed  entirely  in  Japan,  with  the  text  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English. 
One  part  has  appeared,  and  we  understand  the  second  (of  the  three  proposed)  was 
in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Fryer  apparently  discovered  the  method  of  making  himself  popular 
both  with  the  Japanese  and  the  European  residents.  Many  Englishmen  have  done 
(and  will  no  doubt  yet  do)  much  towards  the  investigation  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Japan ;  Mr.  Pryer  will  not  be  forgotten  at  the  reckoning.  He  joined  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Loudon  in  18G7.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  by 
forwarding  living  Japanese  animals  to  the  gardens. 

For  some  particulars  as  to  his  early  life  we  have  to  thank  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Wormald. 


The  SotTTn  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  : 
March  22nd,  1888.— T.  E.  Billups,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  E.  Knight,  C.  J.  Montague,  J.  E.  Lloyd,  W.  Roots,  and  R.  Pierpoint 
were  elected  Members. 

Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Polyommatus  PMceas,  L.,  with  ocellus  on 
under-surfacc  of  left  wing  similar  in  character  to  the  marginal  ocelli  on  the  undcr- 
surfacc  of  anterior-wings,  and  an  example  of  Papilio  Bianor,  with  a  patch  of  the 
colour  and  ornamentation  proper  to  the  under-surfaee  of  hind-wings  on  the  under- 
surfacc  of  the  right  fore-wing.  The  Polyommatvs  was  captured  by  Mr.  South  in 
N.  Devon,  1881,  and  the  Papilio  by  Mr.  Leech's  collector  in  China,  1887.    Mr.  Tutt, 
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specimens  of  Leucania  impudens,  Hb.,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Farren,  of  Cambridge,  one 
closely  resembling  Hiibner's  grey  type,  one  the  var.  striata  of  Staudinger,  one 
resembling  Hiibner's  figure  of  pndorina,  the  others  being  intermediate  forms. 
Mr.  Wliite,  preserved  larvre,  also  imagines  of  the  genus  Acronycta,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  difference  of  character  in  the  larva?,  and  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  moths,  which  he  stated  was  so  strong  in  the  well-known  instance  of  A.  tridens 
and  A.  psi ;  Mr.  White  said  he  should  be  pleased  to  receive  ova  of  any  species  of 
this  genus  for  the  purposes  of  studying  the  affinity  of  the  group,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  if  the  larvre  varied  in  the  different  stages,  and  whether  there 
was  a  much  closer  resemblance  in  the  final  stage.  Mr.  South  remarked  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  the  larva  of  A.  psi  could  not  be  separated  from  the  larva  of  A.  tridens. 
Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  British  and  Continental  specimens  of  Euchloe 
cardamines,  L.,  and  remarked  that  he  had  observed  for  some  years  a  difference 
between  the  latter,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  examine  them,  and  those  captured 
by  himself  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Those  captured  in  these 
counties  had  the  orange  spot  on  the  upper-wings  reaching  but  slightly  beyond  the 
discoidal  black  spot,  the  inner  edge  curving  outwards,  not  extending  beyond  the 
first  median  nervule,  thus  leaving  the  hinder  angle  white;  this  disposition  of  marking 
he  found  perfectly  constant  in  those  captured.  In  the  Continental  specimens  the 
orange  spot  extended  considerably  beyond  the  discoidal  spot,  and  was  continued  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  wing,  causing  the  hinder  angle  to  be  orange.  The  distinction 
pointed  out  was  very  small,  but  if  it  was  constant,  our  E.  cardamines  was  an  insular 
variety  easy  sepai'able  from  Continental  specimens.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  "The 
Morphology  and  Physiology  of  an  Insect,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

April  12th,  1888  :  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  a  Bomhyx  from  Zulu  Land,  which  he  said  approached 
nearest  to  B.  ottlie,  taken  by  M.  Guerin  in  South  Abyssinia,  and  might  be  a  local 
variety  of  that  species,  if  not,  it  was  a  new  species.  Mr.  John  Lea,  varieties  of 
TcBniocampa  munda,  Esp.,  light  specimens  without  the  twin  black  spots.  Mr. 
Henderson,  forms  of  Satyrus  Seniele,  Jj.,  Cucullia  verlasci,  L.,  from  various  localities, 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  local  variation  of  the  species.  Mr.  E..  Adkin,  bred 
specimens  of  Fygcsra  anachoreta,  Fb.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltwood  Castle. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Carrington  thought  that  the  species  was  no  doubt  introduced  to  this 
country  with  tlie  Balsam  poplar.  Mr.  Tugwell,  grey  and  black  forms  of  both  sexes 
of  Nyssia  hispidaria,  Fb.,  which  he  stated  were  all  bred  from  one  batch  of  eggs, 
there  was,  however,  very  little  variation  in  the  larvae.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited 
specimens  of  Pieris  Irassicce,  L.,  from  St.  Petersburg,  lat.  60°,  Lewes  and  Blackheath, 
between  lat.  50^  and  52°,  Hyeres,  lat.  43°,  and  remarked  that  the  species  did  not 
differ  from  places  so  remote,  either  in  marking  or  in  size.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups,  a  living 
specimen  of  the  genus  Aspidimorpha,  which  he  said  was  an  apparently  new  species, 
and  was  brought  from  Upper  Burmah  amongst  the  roots  of  an  orchid,  Dendrobium 
hrymerianum. 

The  Secretary  read  a  note  from  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockcrell,  with  reference  to  an 
exhibit  of  a  new  rose-gall  from  Custer,  Co.  Colorado,  whicli  liad  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  the  product  of  an 
uudescribed  species,  Rhodites  iubercul ator ,  Riley. — H.  W.  Barkek,  Hon.  See. 
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Entomological  Society  or  London:  Jpril  Uh,  1888.— Dr.  D.  Shaep,  F.Z.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eey.  J.  H.  Hodson,  B.A.,  of  Torquay,  Devon  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Croker,  of  New 
Cross,  S.E. ;  Mr.  a.  C.  Griffith,  of  Gotham,  Bristol ;  and  Mr.  Albert  II.  Jones,  of 
Eltham,  Kent,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  large  number  of  insects  lately  received  from  Baron 
Eerdinand  von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  of  Melbourne,  which  had  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Sayer  on  Mount  Obree  and  the  adjoining  ranges  in  New  Guinea,  during 
Mr.  Cuthbertson's  recent  expedition  there  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia.  The  collection  comprised  species  of  Coleoptera, 
Lepidojytera,  Hemiptera,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Orthoptera.  The  Lepidoptera, 
included  twenty  species  of  butterflies  belonging  to  the  genera  Calliplcta,  Chanapa, 
Hamadryas,  Melanitis,  Mycalesis,  Hypocysta,  Tenarh,  Hypolimnas,  Cyrestis,  Neptis, 
AcrcBa,  Danis,  Pithicop)S,  Appias,  Ornithoptera,  Eurycus,  &c. 

Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  F.R.S.,  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  about  sixty 
specimens — no  two  of  which  were  alike — of  a  species  of  butterfly  belonging  to  the 
genus  Hypolimnas,  all  of  which  had  been  caught  by  Mr.  Woodford  near  Suva, 
Viti-Levu,  Fiji,  on  one  patch  of  Zinnias. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S.,  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  cases  of 
Thyridopteryx  ephemercBformis,  Haworth,  collected  near  Ciiarlestown,  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Stainton  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Bignell  would  not  introduce  this  pest  into  England. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  exhibited,  and  read  notes  on,  about  twenty  species  of  South 
African  Dragon-flies  lately  received  from  Mr.  Roland  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  of  Cape  Town, 
Mr.  Kirby  said  the  collection  included  some  new  species. 

Mr.  A.  Sich  exhibited  a  bred  specimen  of  a  variety  of  Plusia  gamma. 

Mr.  Goss  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bignell,  correcting  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Poulton  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Society  to  the  effect  that  the  vai-icty 
Valezina  of  the  female  of  Argynnis  Paphia  did  not  occur  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Bignell 
said  that  the  var.  Valezina  was  included  in  Mr.  Reading's  "  Catalogue  of  Devonshire 
Lepidoptera;"  and  that  he  had  himself  taken  specimens  of  it  in  Bickleigh  Vale, 
Devon. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  entitled  "Additional  Observations  on  the  Tea-bugs 
{Relopeltis)  of  Java,"  and  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  these  insects.  He 
said  that  the  species  infesting  the  Cinchona  in  Java  was  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Ceylon  in  tea,  but  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  species  on  the 
Tea  and  on  Cinchona  in  Java  were  distinct,  and  that  both  species  were  distinct  from 
Jlelopeltis  Antonii  of  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Jaeoby  read  a  paper  entitled  "New,  or  little-known,  species  of  Phytophagous 
Coleoptera  from  Africa  and  Madagascar." 

A  letter  vras  read  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Cotes,  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  asking 
for  the  assistance  of  British  Entomologists  in  working  out  certain  groups  of  Coleoptera, 
Neuroptera,  Orthoptera,  Diptera,  and  Hymenoptera  in  the  Indian  Museum.  A 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
Mr.  Jaeoby,  and  Mr.  Distant  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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